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CHAP.    XXXVIII. 
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France — - — Bi/guft  between  the  ^een  and  Mary 

.  queen  of  Scots-^ — Affairs  of  Scotland Reform^ 

ation  in  Scotland Civil  wars  in  Scotland 
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land^ — Settlement  of  Scotland French  affairs 

Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland Bigotry  of 

the  Scotch  reformers Wife  government  of  Eli^ 

xabeth. 

IN    a  nation  fo  divided  as  the  Engliih,  it  could  S^vin* 
fcarcely  be  expefted  that  the  death  of  one  fove-  ^    -  ,g 
reign,-  and  the  accieflion  of  another,  who  was  gene-      i55*« 
rally  believed  to  have  embraced  t>ppofite  principles 
CO  thofe  which  prevailed,  could  be  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verlal  fatisfa£tion :  Yet  fo  rpuch  were  men  difplcafcd 
.    Vol.  V.  B  with 
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X5(xv-ii  ^'^  *^  prefcit  conduit  c:  ^5-ir5,  and  fuch  appir- 
^  -^-,J  hcr.r;ons  were  entertained  cf  fjrjrity,  that  the  fco- 
f  c«t.  pie,  ovcrloclLing  their  theoIjg::2i  diiputcs  cxprcffcd 
^^l  a  general  ar,d  unfeigned  iovfthat  the  fccpttc  had 
nry"**  paCcd  into  the  hancTof  Elizabeth.  That  princcfs 
had  difcovered  great  pru^ietcc  in  her  ctMiduS  during 
the  reign  of  her  filler  ;  aiid  as  tr.en  were  fenfiWe  of 
the  imminent  danger  to  \^  hich  fee  was  every  oHMncnt 
cxpo(ed,  compaOion  towards  her  fituatioiij  and  con- 
cern for  her  fafety,  had  rendered  her,  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  the  favourire  of  the  nation.  A  parlia- 
ment had  been  aCcmbied  a  few  days  before  Mary's 
death  -,  and  when  Hcathc,  archbifhop  of  York,  then 
chancellor,  nodiied  to  them  that  event,  fcarcely  an 
interval  of  regret  appeared ;  and  the  two  houfes  im- 
mediately reibunded  with  the  joyfiil  acclamations  of 
*'  God  fave  queen  Elizabeth  I  Long  and  happily 
*'  may  fee  reign  \"  The  people,  Ic^s  acbuaceJ  by  fac- 
tion, and  lefs  influenced  by  private  views,  expreffed 
a  joy  ftill  more  general  and  hearty  on  her  procUma- 
tion ;  and  thc.aufpicious  commencement  of  this  reign 
prognofticated  that  felicity  and  glory  which,  during 
Its  whole  courfe,  fo  uniformly  attended  it  *. 

Elizaelth  v;as  at  Hatfield  when  fee  heard  of  her 
filler's  death ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  fee  went  thence 
to  London  through  crowds  of  people,  who  feove 
with  each  otlier  in  giving  her  the  ftrongeft  teftiniony 
of  their  affection.  On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower, 
fee  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  differ- 
ence between  her  prefent  foi  tune,  and  Uiat  which  a 
few  years  Ipefore  had  attended  her,  when  fee  was 
conduced  to  that  place  as  a,prifoner,  and  lay  there 
expofed  to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  enemies. 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  expreffed  her  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  deliverance  which  the  Almighty  had 
granted  her  from  her  bloody  perfecutors ;  a  deliver- 
ance,- fee  faid,  no  lefs  miraculous  than  that  which 

*  Burnet,  vol,  ii^  p.  375. 
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Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lions.  This  ^  "  ^  p* 
aft  of  pious  gratitude  feems  to  have  been  the  laft  >  -^-^ 
cfircumftance  in  which  fhe  remenabered  any  paft  1558. 
hardfhips  and  injuries.  With  a  prudence  and  mag- 
nanimity  truly  laudable,  (he  buried  all  offences  in 
oblivion,  and  received  with  affability  even  thofe  who 
had  afted  with  the  greateft  malevolence  againft  her. 
Sir  Harry  Bennifield  himfelf,  to  whofe  cuftody  fhe 
had  been  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with 
leverity,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
reign,  any  cffefts  of  her  refentment  **.  Yet  was  not 
the  gracious  reception  which  fhe  gave  proflitute 
and  undifHnguifhing.  When  the  bifhops  came  in  a 
body  to  make  their  obeifance  to  her,  flie  expreflcd 
to  all  of  them  fentiments  of  regard  5  except  to  Bon- 
ner, from  whom  fhe  turned  afide,  as  from  a  man 
polluted  with  blood,  who  was  a  juft  objedt  of  horror 
to  eveiy  heart  fufceptible  of  humanity  ^ 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  do- 
meftic  affairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts, 
her  fifler's  death,  and  her  own  acceflion.  She  fent 
lord  Cobham  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  Philip 
then^refided;  and  fhe  took  care  to  exprefs  to  that 
monarch,  her  gratitude  for  the  proteftion  which  he 
had  afforded  her>  and  her  defire  of  perfevering  in 
that  friendfhip  which  had  fo  happily  commenced 
between  them.     Philip,  who  had  long  forefeen  this  ^ 

event,  and  who  flill  hoped,  by  means  of  Elizabeth, 
to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which  he 
had  failed  in  efpoufing  Mary,  immediately  difpatched 
orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambaflador  at  Lon- 
don, to  make  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen ; 
and  he  offered  to  procure,  from  Rome  a  difpenfation 
for  that  purpofe.  But  Elizabeth  foon  came  to  the 
refolution  of  declining  the  propofal.  She  faw  that  . 
the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
Spanifh  alliance  during  her  fifler's  reign  5  and  thflt 

^  Burnet,  vol*  ii«  p.  374.  ^  Ibid.    Heylin,  p.  los.    \ 
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CHAP,  one  great  caufe  of  the  popularity  which  flie  hcrfclf 
y_  -  -  Jf  enjoyed,  was  the  profped  of  being  freed,  by  her 
1558.  means,  from  the  danger  of  foreign  fubjeftion.  She 
was  fenfible,  that  her  affinity  with  Philip  was  ex- 
aftly  fimilar  to  that  of  her  father  with  Catharine  of 
Arragon ;  and  that  her  marrying  that  monarch  was, 
in  effeft,  declaring  herfelf  illegitimate,  and  incapable 
of  fucceeding  to  the  throne.  And,,  though  the 
power  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  might  ftill  be  fuffi- 
cienty  in  oppofition  to  all  pretenders,  to  fupport  her 
title,  her  mafculine  fpirit  difdained  fuch  precarious 
dominion,  which,  as  it  would  depend  folely  on  the 
power  of  another,  muft  be  exercifed  according  to 
his  inclinations  **.  But,  while  thefe  views  prevented 
her  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  a  aiarriage 
with  Philip,  fhe  gave  him  an  obliging,  though 
evafive,  anfwerj  and  he  ftill  retained  fuch  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  that  he  fent  a  meffenger  to  Rome,  with 
orders  to  folicit  the  difpenfation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  filter's  death,  had  written 
to  fir  Edward  Carne,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at 
Rome,  to  notify  her  acceffion  to  the  pope ;  but  the 
precipitate  nature  of  Paul  brpke  through  all  the 
cautious  meafures  concerted  by  this  young  princefs. 
He  told  Carne,  that  England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy 
fee  J  and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have 
afllimed,  without  his  participation,  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  queen :  That  being  illegitimate,  ftie  could 
not  poffibly  inherit  that  kingdom ;  nor  could  he 
annul  the  fentence  pronounced  by  Clement  VII. 
^*  and  Paul  III.   with  regard  to  Henry's  marriage: 

That  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigour,  he  fhould 
punifh  this  criminal  invafion  of  his  rights  by  re- 
•  jefting  all  her  applications  j  but,  being  willing  to 
treat  her  with  paternal  indulgence,  he  would  ftill 
keep  the  door  of  grace  open  to  her :  And  that,  if 
flie  would  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown, 

'  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  370.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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and  fubmit  entirely  to  his  will,  fhe  fhould  expe-  £J^^^' 
rience  the  utmoft  lenity  compatible  with  the  dignity  «    -^-^ 
of  the  apoftolic  fee  *.     When  this  anfwcr  was  re-     1558/ 
ported  to  Elizabeth,  fhe  was  aftonifhed  at  the  cha- 
rafter  of  that  aged  pontiff;  and,  having  recalled  her 
ambaflador,   fhe  continued  with  more  determined 
refolution  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  which  already 
fhe  had  fecretly  embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partifans  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  filler's 
counlcllors;  but,  in  order  to  balance  their  authority, 
fhe  added  eight  more,  who  were  known  to  be  in- 
clined to  the  proteftant  communion ;   the  marquis  Rccfta- 
of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  fir  Thomas  ^f  fhTprL 
Parry,  fir  Edward  Rogers,  fir  Ambrofe  Gate,  fir  tcftant  re- 
Francis   KnoUes,   fir  Nicholas   Bacon,  whom  flie  ^'S»oa- 
created  lord  keeper,  and  fir  William  Cecil,  fecre- 
tary  of  flate^     With  thefe  counfellors,  particularly 
Cecil,  fhe  frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  reftoring  the  proteftant  religion,  and  the 
means  of  executing  that  great   enterprife.     Cecil 
told  her,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had,  » 

ever  fincc  her  father's  reign,  inclined  to  the  reform- 
ation ;  and,  though  her  lifter  had  conftrained  them 
to  profefs  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties  exercifed 
by  her  minifters  had  ftill  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions from  it  :  That  happily  the  interefts  of  the 
fovereign  here  concurred  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
people ;  nor  was  her  title  to  the  crown  compatible 
with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  That  a 
fentence,  fo  folemnly  pronounced  by  two  popes 
againft  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not  poflibly  be 
recalled, '  without  inflifting  a  mortal  wound  on  the 
credit  of  the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  even,  if  fhe  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  crown,  it  would  only  be  on  an 
uncertain  and  dependent  footing:  That  this  circum- 
ilance  alone  counterbalanced  all  dangers  whatfocver^ 

e  Father  Paul,  lib,  5.  '  Strypc's  Ann.  vol.  u  p.  5.  3| 
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xxxvm'  ^"^  ^^^^^  dangers  themfclvcs,  if  narrowly  examined, 
^  ^^~J}  would  be  found  very  little  foraiidable:  That  the 
'  i5j8.  curfes  and  execrations  of  the  Romi(h  church,  when 
not  feconded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the  prefent 
age,  more  an  objefb  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and 
had  now  as  little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the 
next:  That  though  the  Jbigotry  or  ambition  of 
Henry  or  Philip  might  incline  them  to  execute  a 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  her,  their  in- 
terefts  were  fo  incompatible,  that  they  never  could 
concur  in  any  plan  of  operations  5  and  the  enmity  of 
the  one  would  always  enfure  to  her  the  friendihip 
of  the  other :  That  if  they  encouraged  the  difcon- 
tents  of  her  catholic  fubjedts,  their  dominions  alfo 
abounded  with  proteftants,  and  it  would  be  eafy  to 
retaliate  upon  them  :  That  even  fuch  of  the  Englilh 
as  fecmed  at  prefent  zealoufly  attached  to  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  would,  moft  of  them,  embrace  the  re- 
ligion of  their  new  Ibvereign ;  and  the  nation  had 
of  late  been  fo  much  accuftomed  to  thefe  revolu- 
tions, that  men  had  loft  all  idea  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  fuch  fubjefts :  That  the  authority  of  Henry 
VIII.  fo  highly  raifed  by  many  concurring  circum- 
ftanccs,  firft  enured  the  people-  to  this  fubmiflive 
deference ;  and  it  was  the  lefs  difficult  for  fucceeding 
•  princes  to  continue  the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it 
had  fo  long  been  accuftomed :  And  that  it  would 
be  eafy  for  her,  by  beftowing  on  proteftants  all  pre- 
ferment in  civil  offices  and  the  militia,  the  church 
and  the  univerfities^  both  to  enfure  her  own  au- 
thority, and  to  render  her  religion  entirely  predo- 
minant *. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  in- 
tereft,  led  her  to  favour  the  reformation ;  and  fhc 
remained  not  long  in  fufpenfe  with  regard  to  the 
party  which  ftie  fhould  embrace.  But,  though  de- 
termined in  her  own  mind,  fhe  refolved  to  proceed 

t  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  377,    Camden,  p.  370. 
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by  gradual  and  fecure  fteps,  and  not  to  imitate  the  c  h  a  p. 
example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  ^^^y^^*^ 
party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  invafion  on  the  155s. 
•cftablifhed  religion  ''.  She  thought  it  requifite, 
however,  to  difcover  fuch  fymptoms  of  her  inten- 
tions, as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  proteflr- 
ants,  fo  much  dcpreffed  by  the  late  violent  perfecu- 
tions.  She  immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles*,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  prifoners  who  were  confined  on 
account  of  religion.  We  are  told  of  a  pleafantry  of 
one  Rainsford  on  this  occafion,  who  faid  to  the 
queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  prefent  her  in  be- 
half of  other  prifoners  called  Matthew,  Markf Luke, 
and  John  :  She  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her 
firft  to  confuk  the  prifoners  themfelves,  and  to  learn 
of  them  whether  they  defired  that  liberty  which  he 
demanded  for  tliem  K 

Elizabeth  alfo  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of 
the  reformers,  fome  acts  of  power  which  were  au- 
thorifcd  by  the  extent  of  royal  prerogative  during 
that  age.  Finding  that  the  proteftant  teachers,  irri- 
tated by  perfecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack 
on  the  ancient  fuperftition,  and  that  the  Romanifts 
replied  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  acrimony,  (he  publifhed 
a  proclamation, ^by  which  ftie  inhibited  all  preaching 
without  a  fpecial  licence*";  and  though  (he  difpenfed 
with  thefe  orders  in  favour  of  fome  preachers  of  her 
own  fe6t,  fhe  took  care  that  they  Ihould  be  the  mod 
calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  alfo  fufpended 
the  laws  fo  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  fervice, 
the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  t;he  creed,  and  the 
gofpels,  to  be  read  in  Englifh.  And,  having  firft 
publifhed  injunctions  that  all  the  churches  fliould 
cortform  themfelves  to  the  pradice  of  her  own  cha- 
pel, (he  forbade  the  hofte  to  be  any  more  elevated 
in  her  prefence  5    an  innovation   which,    however 
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$^A  P.  frivolous  it  may  appear,  implied  the  moft  materiiJ 

XXXVIII*  /•  I  * 

%_,^-.^  confequences  \ 
1558.  These  declarations  of  her  intentions,  concurring 
with  preceding  fufpicions,  made  the  bifhops  forclee, 
with  certainty,  a  revolution  in  religion.  They  there- 
fore refufed>  to  officiate  at  her  coronation ;  and  it 
was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the  biftiop  of  Carlifle 
was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
'Wl;ien  ffie  was  conducted  through  London,  amidft 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  her  fubjc6ls,  a  boy,  who 
perfonated  Truth,  was  let  down  from  one  of  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  prefented  to  her  a  copy  of  the 
Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  moft  gra- 
cious deportment  j  placed  it  next  her  bofomj  ancj 
declared,  that,  amidft  all  the  coftly  teftimonics 
which  the  city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  at- 
tachment, this  prefent  was  by  far  the  moft  precious 
and  moft  acceptable  ".  Such  were  die  innocent  ar- 
tifices by  which  Elizabeth  infinuated  herfelf  into  the 
afFeftions  of  her  fubjefts.  Open  in  her  addrefs, 
gracious  and  affable  in  all  public  appearances,  Ihe 
rejoiced  in  the  concourfe  of  her  fubjefts,  entered  into 
all  their  pleafures  and  amufements  j  and,  without  de- 
parting from  her  dignity,  which  ftie  knew  well  how  to 
preferve,.  fhe  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what  any 
of  her  predeceflbrs  or  fucceflbrs  ever  could  attain.  Her 
own  fcx  exulted  to  fee  a  wornan  hold  the  reins  of  em- 
pire with  fuch  prudence  and  fortitude  :  And  while 
a  young  princefs  of  twenty-five  years  (for  that  was 
her  age  at  her  acceffion),.  who  pofleffed  all  the  graces 
and  infinuation,  though  not  all  the  beauty  of  her 
fex,  courted  the  affeftions  of  individuals  by  her  civi- 
lities, of  the  public  by  her  fervices,  her  authority, 
though  corroborated  by  the  ftrifteft  bands  of  law  and 
religion,  appeared  to  be  derived  entirely  from  the 
choice  and  inclination  of  the  people. 

'  Camden,  p.  37i»     Heylin,  p.  104.."   Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  54..    Stowe, 
.'    P»  ^35«  "*  Burnet,  vol.  li.  p.  380.     Stiypc,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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A  SOVEREIGN  of  this  dilpofition  was  not  likely  to  chap. 
offend  her  fubjedts  by  any  ufelefs  or  violent  exer-  ^^-J^^j 
tions  of  power;   and  Elizabeth,  though  (he  threw     155I. 
out  luch  hints  as  encouraged  the  proteftants,  de- 
layed the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  affemble. 
The  elediohs  had  gone  entirely  ^gainft  the  catho-  A  parib. 
lies,  who  feem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great  ^^^^ 
ftruggle  for  the  fuperiority  "  j    and  the  houfes  met, 
in  a  difpofition  ot  gratifying  the  queen  in  every 
particular  which  (he  could,  defire  ot  them.     They 
began  the  feffion  with  an  unanimous  declaration, 
"  that  queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  * 

'^  well  by  the  word  of  God,  as  the  common  and 
"  ftatute  laws  of  the  realm,  the  lawful,  undoubted, 
'*  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  lawfully  defcended 
*^  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the  order  of 
«  fucceffion  fetded  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII.*>" 
This  aft  of  recognition  was  probably  diAated  by 
the  queen  herfelf  and  her  minifters ;  and  fhe  fhewed 
her  magnanimity,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  the 
terms  which  fhe  employed  on  that  occafion.  She 
followed  not  Mary's  praftice  in  declaring  the  vali- 
dity of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in  exprefsly  re- 
pealing the  a6t  formerly  made  againft  her  own  le- 
gfitimacy:  She  knew  that  this  attempt  muft  be 
attended  with  refieftions,  on  her  father's  memory, 
and  on  the  birth  of  her  deceafed  filler;  and  as  all 
the  world  was  fenfible,  that  Henry's  divorce  fix)m 
Anne  Bpleyn  w^s  merely  the  efFeft  of  his  ufual 
violence  and  caprice,  fhe  fcorned  to  found  hef  title 
on  any  a£b  of  an  afTembly  which  had  too  much 
pfoflituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable,  fer- 

f  Notwtthftanding  the  bias  of  the  nation  towards  the  proteftant  fe&f 
it  appears,  that  fome  violence,  at  leaft  according  to  our  prefent  ideas» 
vn9  ufed  in  thefe  ele^ions  :  Five  candidates  were  nominated  by  the 
court  to  each  borough  and  three  to  each  county  |  and,  bv  the  (heriiF^t 
authority,  the  members  were  chofen  from  among  thew  candida^s* 
Spfiate  papers  c^lk&eA  iy  Edward  urt  tf  Qartadwy  p.  91* 

*  I  £lis»  cap.  J, 

3  vile,  , 
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CHAP,  vile,  and  iniquitous  decifions.  Satisfied  therefore 
xxxvni.  .^  ^j^^  general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to 
i55».  this  faft,  which  appeared  the  more  undoubted^  the 
lefs  anxiety  ihc  difcovered  in  fortifying  it  by  votes 
and  enquiries  j  flie  took  pofieflion  of  the  throne, 
both  as  her  birthright,  and  as  enfured  to  her  by  for- 
mer afts  of  parliament;  and  Ihe  never  appeared 
anxious  to  diftinguifti  thefc  titles  **. 

The  firft  bill  brought  into  parliament,  with  a 
view  of  trying  their  difpofition  on  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, was  that  for  fuppreffing  the  monaftcries  lately 
crefted,  and  for  reftoring  the  tenths  and  firft-fruits 
to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  with  much 
difficulty,  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annexing  the 
fupremacy  to  the  crown;  and  though  the  queen 
was  there  denominated  governefsj,  not  bead^  of  the 
church,  it  conveyed  the  fame  extenfive  power, 
which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercifed  by 
her  father  and  brother.     All  the  bilhops  who  were 

{)refent  in  the  upper  houfe  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this 
aw  J  and  as  they  pofleffed  more  learning  than  the 
temporal  peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but 
the  majority  of  voices  in  that  houfe,  as  well  as 
among  the  commons,  was  againft  them.  By  this 
aft  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence  either  of  the 
parliament  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was  veiled 
with  the  whole  fpiritual  power;  might  reprefs.all 
herefies,  might  eftablifh  or  repeal  all  canons,  might 
alter  every  point  of  difcipline,  and  might  ordain  or 
abolilh  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony  "*.  In  deter-: 
mining  herefy,  the  fovereign  was  only  limited  (if 
that  could  be  called  a  limitation)  to  fuch  doftrines 
as  had  been  adjudged  herefy,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture,  by  the  firft  four  general  councils,  or  by 
any  general  council  which  followed  the  Scripture  as 
their  rule,  or  to  fuch  other  doftrines  as  Ihould  here- 

f  Camden,  p.  374.     Hcylin,  p.  107,  10*. 
4  1  Elif.  cftp.  1.      This  laft  power  was  anew  recognized  in  the  a£l 
ttf  uniformity,  i  £liz.  cap.  z. 

after 
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ftcr  be  denominated  herefy  by  the  parliament  an.d  chap, 
convocation.  In-order  to  exercifc  this  authority,  ^^^^^^ 
the  queen,  by  a  claufe  of  the  aft,  was  empowered  155S. 
to  name  commiflioners,  either  laymen  or  clergy- 
men, as  (he  fhould  think  proper  5  and  onjthis  claufe 
was  afterwards  founded  the  court  of  ecclefuftical 
commiffion ;  which  aflumed  large  difcretionary,  not 
to  fay  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible  with 
any  exad  boundaries  in  the  conftitution.  Their 
proceedings  indeed  were  only  confiftent  with  abfo- 
lute  monarchy;  but  were  entirely  fuitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  aft  on  which  they  were  eftabliftied;  an 
aft  that  at  once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the  power 
which  had  formerly  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  but 
which  even  thcfe  ufurping  prelatds  had  never  been 
able  fully  to.  exercife,  without  fome  concurrence  of 
the  national  clergy. 

Whoever  refufed  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledg-  . 
ing  the  queen's  fupremacy,  was  incapacitated  from 
holding  any  office ;  whoever  denied  the  fupremacy, . 
or  attempted  to  deprive  the  queen  of  that  preroga- 
tive, forfeited,  for  the  firft  offence,  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  j  for  the  fecond,  was  fubjefted  to  the 
penalty  of  a  premunire  j  but  the  third  offence  was 
declared  treafon.  Thefe  puniQiments,  however  fe- 
vere,  were  lefs  rigorous  than  thofe  which  were  for- 
merly, during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother, 
inflifted  in  like  cafes. 

A  LAW  was  paiTed,  confirming  all  the  ftatutes 
cnafted  in  king  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion ' :  The  nomination  of  bifhops  was  given  to  the 
crown  without  any  eleftion  of  the  chapters:  The 
queen  was  empowered,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  fee, 
to  feize  all  the  temporalities,  and  to  beftow  on  the 
bifliop-eleft  an  equivalent  in  the  impropriations  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  This  pretended  equivalent 
was  commonly  nnuch  inferior  in  value  s  and  thus  the 

/    '  I  EliZf  cap.  «• 

S  queen^ 
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^"vu'  ^^^^">  amidft  all  her  cx)ncern  for  religion,  followed 
^^^  j  the  example  of  the  pre^ding  reformers,  in  com- 
f 55S.  mitting  depredations  on  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues. 
The  biihops  and  all  incumbents  were  pro- 
hibited from  alienating  their  revenues,  and  from 
letting  leafes  longer  than  twenty-one  years  or  three 
lives.  This  law  feemed  to  be  meant  for  fecuring 
the  property  of  the  church  j  but  as  an  exception  was 
left  in  favour  of  the  crown,  great  abufes  ftill  prevail- 
ed. It  was  ufual  for  the  courtiers  during  this  reign 
to  make  an  agreement  with  a  biftiop  or  incumbent, 
and  to  procure  a  fiftitious  alienation  to  the  queen, 
who  afterwards  transferred  the  lands  to  the  perfon 
agreed  on  *.  This  method  of  pillaging  the  church 
was  not  remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I. 
The  prefent  depreffion  of  the  clergy  expofed  them 
to  all  injuries ;  and  the  laity  never  flopped,  till  they 
had  reduced  the  church  to  fuch  poverty,  that  her 
plunder  was  no  longer  a  compenfation  for  the  odium 
incurred  by  it. 

A  SOLEMN  and  public  difputation  was  held  during 
this  feflion,  in  prefence  of  lord  keeper  Bacon,  be- 
tween the  divines  of  the  proteftant  and  thofe  of  the 
catholic  communion,  yhe  champions,  appointed 
to  defend  the  religion  of  the  fovereign,  were,  as  in 
all  former  ihftances,  entirely  triumphant ;  and  the 
popifh  difputants,  being  pronounced  refraftory  and 
obftinate,  were  even  punifhed  by  imprifonment '. 
Emboldened  by  this-  viftory,  the  proteftants  ven- 
tured on  the  laft  and  moft  important  (lep,  and 
brought  into  parliament  a  bill "  for  abolifbing  the 
mats,  and  re-eftablifhing  the  liturgy  of  king  Ed- 
ward. Penalties  were  en^fted,  as  well  againft  thofe 
who  departed  from  this  mode  of  worlbip,  as  againft 
thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from  the  church  and 
the  facfaments.  And  thus  in  one  felTion,  without  any 
violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was  the  whole  fyftem 
of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement  of  a 

»  Strype,  yol.  i.  p.  79.         '  Ibid.  p.  95.         «  i  EUi.  cap.  ». 

reigp, 
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ipign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman,  whofc  ^^^^.^ 
title  to  the  cro\yn  was  by  m*any  thought  liable  to  ^  ^-  ji 
great  objeftions  x  An  event  which^  thougH  it  may      jisS. 
appear  furprifing  to  men  in  the  prefent  age,  was 
every  where  expedled  on  the  firft  intelligence  of 
Elizabeth's  accefTion. 

The  commons  alfo  made  a  facrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of 
faith :    They  voted  a  fubfidy  of  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound  on  land,  and  two  ihillings  and  eight  pence  on 
moveables,  together  with  two  fifteenths  *.  1  he  houfe 
in  no  inftance  departed  from  the  moft  refpeftful  de- 
ference and  complaifance  towards  the  queen.     Even 
the  importunate  addrefs  which  they  made  her  on  the 
conclufion  of  the  feffion,  to  fix  her  choice  of  a  huf- 
band,  could  not,  they  fuppofed,  be  very  difagreeablc 
to  one  of  her  fex  and  age.     The  addrefs  was  couched 
in  the  moft  refpeftful  expreffions ;   yet  met  with  a 
refufal  from  the  queen.     She  told  the  fpeaker,  that, 
as  the  application  from  the  houfe  was  conceived  in 
general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage,  with- 
out pretending  to  diredl  her  choice  of  a  hu/band,  (he 
could  not  take  offence  at  the  addrefs,  or  regard  it 
otherwife  than  as  a  new  inftance  of  their  afFeftionate 
attachment  to  her :   That  any  farther  interpofirion 
on  their  part  would  have  ill  become  either  them  to 
make  as  fubjcfts,  or  her  to  bear  as  an  independent 
princefs :  That  even  while  (he  was  a  private  perfon, 
and  expofed  to  much  danger,  Ihe  had  always  declined 
that  engagement,  v/hich  ihe  regarded  as  an  incum-^ 
brance  j  much  more,  at  prefent,  would  fhe  perfeverc 
in  this  fentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great  king- 
dom was  committed  to  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion 
and  the  happinefs  of  her  fubjefts  :   That  as  England 
was  her  hufband,  wedded  to  her  by  this  pledge  (and 
here  ftie  ftiewed  her  finger  with  the  fame  gold  ring 

^  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

upon 
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xxxvin   "P^*^  ^^'  ^^^  Which  (he  had  folemnly  betrothed  her- 

y^  felf  to  the  kingdom  at  her  inauguration),  fo  all  Eng- 

1555,      lilhmen  weire  her  children  ;  and  while  fhe  was  em^ 

ployed  in  rearing  or  governing  fuch  a  family,  flie 

could  not  deem  herfelf  barren,  or  her  life  ufelcfs  and 

unprofitable :  That  if  (he  ever  entertained  thoughts 

of  changing  her  condition,  the  care  of  her  lubjeds' 

welfare  would  ftill  be  uppermoft  in  her  thoughts ; 

but  fhould  fhe  live  and  die  a  virgin,  fhe  doubted  not 

but  divine  Providence,  feconded  by  their  counfels 

and  her  own  meafures,  would  be  able  to  prevent  all 

difpute  with  regard  to  the  fuccefTion,  and  fccure  them 

a  fovereign,  who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own  ifTue, 

would  imitate  her  example  in  loving  and  cherilhing 

her  people :   And  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  defired  that 

no  higher  character  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her 

fhould  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  than  to  have  this 

infcription  engraved  on  her  tomb-ftone,  when  fhe 

fhould  pay  the  lafl:  debt  to  nature :   '*  Here  lies  Eli- 

"  zabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden  queen  \*' 

8th  May.      .  After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  ^,  the 

i  laws  enafted  with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  ex-' 

!  ccution,   and.  met  with  little  oppofition  from  any 

I  quarter.     The  liturgy  was  again  introduced  in  the 

I  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oath  of  fupremacy  was  ten- 

I  dercd  to  the  clergy.     The  number  of  bifhops  had 

j  been  reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  fickly  feafon,  which 

preceded  ;    and  all  thefe,  except  the  bifhop  of  Lan- 

dafFe,    having  refufed  compliance,    were  degraded 

from  their  fees  :  But  of  the  inferior  clergy  tlirough- 

out  all  England,  where  there  are  near  1 0,000  parifhes, 

only  eighty  rectors  and  vicars,   fifty  prebendaries, 

fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as 

'^  Camden,  p.  375.     Sir  Sfmon  d'Ewcs. 

y  It  is  thought  remaikabie  by  Camden,  that  though  this  feflion  was 
the  firit  of  the  leign,  no  peifon  was  attainted  j  but,  on  the  contraiy,. 
Ibme  reftored  in  blood  by  the  parliament :  A  good  fymptom  of  the 
lenity,  at  lealt  of  the  prudence,  of  the  queen's  government  i  and  that 
it  (Uould  api>car  leuiarkubk,  is  a  proof  of  the  ligoui  of- preceding 
reigns. 

many 
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many  deans,  facrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  chap. 
principles*.  Thofe  in  high  ecciefiaftic  ftations>  .,  -^  "^ 
being  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public^  fcem  chiefly  1559, 
to  have  placed  a  point  of  honour  in  their  perle* 
verance ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  proteftants,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear  to  hare 
been  much  more  rigid  and  confcienti6us.  Though 
the  catholic  religion,  adapting  itfelf  to  the  fen(es^ 
and  enjoining  obfervances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
mon train  of  life,  does  at  prefent  lay  fafter  hold  on 
the  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly 
fpirituai,  refembles  more  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics ; 
yet  was  the  proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  know- 
ledge, during  the  firfl:  ages  after  the  reformation, 
much  greater  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants.  The 
catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  fupinely,  in  their 
ancient  belief^  or  rather  their  ancient  pradices :  But 
the  reformers,  obliged  to  dilpute  on  every  occafion, 
and  enflamcd  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  by  novelty 
and  perfecution,  had  ftrongly  attached  themfelyes 
to  their  tenets ;  and  were  ready  to  facrifice  their 
fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  fupport  of  their 
fpeculative  and  abftraft  principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  ftill  preferved  in  the 
Englifh  liturgy,  as  they  bore  fome  refemblance 
to  the  ancient  fervice,  tended  farther  to  reconcile 
the  catholics  to  the  eftablifhed  religion ;  and  as  the 
queen  permitted  no  other  mode  of  worfhip,  and  at 
the  fame  time  (truck  out  every  thing  that  could  be 
ofrenfive  to  theni  in  the  new  liturgy  *,  even  thofe 
who  were  addicted  to  the  Romifh  communion  made, 
no  fcruple  of  attending  the  eftablilhed  church.     Had  *  ^ 

Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior 
appearance,  which  is  the  chief  circumftance  with  the 
people,  would  have  been  ftill  more  fimilar  between 
the  new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worlhip.  Her  love 
of  ftate  and  magnificence,  which  Ihe  afFefted  in  every 

«  C«mden,  p.  376.     Hcylin,  p.  115.     Strype,  vol.  i."  p.  73.  with 
fome  faiali  variation's*  «  Hcylin>  p«  iii. 
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xxxvm*  thing,  infpired  her  with  an  inclination  towards  the 
y_  -^  _}  pomp  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and  it  was  nierely  in 
1559.  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  her  party,  that  Ihc 
gave  up  either  images  or  the  addreffes  to  faints,  or 
prayers  for  the  dead  ^.  Some  foreign  princes  inter- 
poled  to  procure  the  Romanifts  the  privilege  of  fe*- 
parate  affemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen 
would  not  comply  with  their  requeft ;  and  fhe  re- 
prefented  the  manifeft  danger  of  difturting  the  na- 
tfonal  peace  by  a  toleration  of  different  religions  ^ 
Peace  with  While  the  quccn  and  parliament  were  employed 
p«n«..  j^  fettling  the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a 
peace  were  ftill  condufted,  firft  at  Cercamp,  then  at 
Cateau-Cambrefis,  between  the  minifters  of  France, 
Spain,  and  England ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally 
prudent,  was  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  this  tranf- 
aftion,  Philip  employed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  pro- 
cure the  rcftitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  ho- 
nour to  indemnify  England,  which,  merely  on  his 
account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war,  and  as  en- 
gaged in  interefl  to  rerfiove  France  to  a  diftance  from 
his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  "as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  queen,  he  delayed 
concluding  a  peace  with  Henry ;  and  even  after  the 
change  of  religion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all 
fuch  views,  his  minifters  hinted  to  her  a  propofal> 
which  may  be  regarded  as  reafonable  and  honour- 
able. Though  all  his  own  terms  with  France  were 
fetded,  he  feemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till 
Ihe  fhould  obtain  fatisfaftion ;  provided  (he  would 
(lipulate  to  adhere  to  the  Spanilh  alliance,  and  con- 
tinue hoftilities  againft  Henry  during  the  courfe  of 
fix  years  ^ :  But  Elizabeth,  after  confulting  with  her 
minifters,  wifely  rejeded  this  propofal.  She  was 
fenfible  of  the  low  ftate  of  her  Bnances  j  the  great 
debts  contrafted  by  her  father,  brother,  andfifter; 

^  Burnet,  toI.  ii.  p.  3 76,  397.    Camdeiiy  p.  371. 
c  Camden,  p.  378.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  370* 
'  Forbcs'»  Full  View,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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the  diforders  introduced  into  every  part  of  the  ad-  ^^^viu 
minillration  5  the  divifions  by  which  her  people  were  ^_  ^~  ^ 
agitated;  and  ihe  was  convinced  that  nothing  but  1559. 
tranquillity  during  fome  years  could  bring  the  King- 
dom again  into  a  Sourifhing  condition,  or  enable 
her  to  a£l  with  dignity  and  vigour  in  her  tranfac^ 
tipns  with  foreign  nations.  Well  acquainted  with 
the  value  which  Henry  put  upon  Calais,  and  the 
impoffibility,  during  the  prefcnt  emergence,  of  re- 
covering it  by  treaty,  (he  was  willing  rather  to  fufFer 
that  lofs,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  a  dependence  on  Spain, 
as  (he  muft  expeft  to  fall  into,  if  fhe  continued 
pertinacioufly  in  her  prefent  demand.  She  order- 
ed, therefore,  her  ambaffadors,  lord  Effingham,  the 
bifliop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude  the 
negotiation,  and  to  fettle  a  peace  with  Henry,  on 
any  reafonable  terms.  Henry  offered  to  ftipulate  a 
marriage  between  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  dau- 
phin, and  theeldeil  fon  of  Elizabeth;  and  to  engage 
for  the  reftitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowry  of  that 
princefs  * ;  but  as  the  queen  was  fenfible  that  this 
treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  evafion, 
fhe  infifted  upon  more  equitable,  at  leaft  more 
plaufible  conditions.  It  was  at  lafl:  agreed,  that 
Henry  (hould  reftore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years ;  that,  in  cafe  of  failure,  he  fhould  pay 
five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  the  queen's  title 
to  Calais  ftill  remain ;  that  he  (hould  find  the  fecu- 
rity  of  feven  or  eight  foreign  merchants,  not  natives 
of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this  fum ;  that  he 
fliould  deliver  five  hoftages  till  that  fecurity  were 
provided;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with 
France  or  Scotland  during  the  interval,  (he  (hould 
forfeit  all  title  to  Calais ;  but  if  Henry  made  war 
on  Elizabeth,  he  (hould  be  obliged  immediately  to 
reftore  that  fortrefs  ^    All  m«i  of  penetration  eafiljr 

•  Forbes,  "vol.  i.  p.  54. 

^  Forbtf,  p.  6S.    Bymer,  torn.  xy.  p.  505* 
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CHAP,  faw  that  thcfe  ftipulations  were  but  a  colourable 
,  ^^J  "',  pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  they  cxcufed 
1559.  the  queen  on  account  of  the  neccflity  of  her  affairs ; 
and  they  even  extolled  her  prudence,  in  fubmitting, 
V^ithout  farther  ftruggle,  to  that  neceflity.  A  peace 
with  Scotland  was  a  neceffary  confequence  of  that 
with  France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hoftilities  by  a 
mutual  reftitution  of  aU  places  taken  "during  the 
courfc  of  the  war ;  and  Philip  cfpoufed  the  princeft 
Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  France,  formerly  be- 
trothed to  his  fon  Don  Carlos.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's  filter,  and  ob- 
tained a  reftitution  of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  towns,  retained  by 
France.  And  thus  general  tranquillity  feemed  to  be 
rcftored  to  Europe. 
Difguftbc-  But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
queen/and  ^"^  England,  there  foon  appeared  a  ground  of 
Mary'  quarrel,  of  the  moft  ferious  nature,  and  which  was 
queen  of*  ^fterwards  attended  with  the  moft  important  confe- 
quences.  The  two  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other  5  and  it 
feemed  impoffible,  that  both  of  them  could  be 
regarded  as  valid  and  legal:  But  ftill  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  lay  under  fome  difadvantages,  to  which 
that  of  her  fifter,  Mary,  was  not  expofed.  Henry's 
firft  marriage  had  obtained  the  fandtion  of  all  the 
powers,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  which  were  then 
acknowledged  in  England ;  and  it  was  natural  for- 
proteftants,  as  well  as  Romanifts,  to  allow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  findere  intention  of  the  parties,  that 
their  iflue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate..  But- 
his  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  had  been  concluded 
in  dired  oppofition  to  the  feeofKomes  and  though 
they  had  been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  the 
Englifli  parliament  and  convocatioj),  thoTe  who  were 

-    ftrongly 
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ftrongly  attached  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  ^  H  A  P. 
who  reafoned  with  great  ftri<flnefs,  were  led  to  re-  ^  ,-  J 
gard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny  altogether  1^59, 
the  queen's  right  of  fucceffion.  The  next  heir  of 
blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married  to  the 
dauphin;  and  the  great  power  of  that  princefe, 
joined  to  her  plaufible  title,  rendered  her  a  formida- 
ble rival  to  Elizabeth.  '  The  king  of  France  had 
fecretly  becif  foliciring  at  Rome  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication againft  the  queen ;  and  Ihe  had  here 
been  beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who, 
firom  intereft  more  than  cither  friendfhip  or  gene- 
rofity,  had  negotiated  in  her  favour,  and  had  fuc- 
cefifully  oppofed  the  prctenfions  of  Henry.  But 
the  court  of  France  was  not  difcouraged  with  this 
repulfe  :  The  duke  of  Guifc,  and  his  brothers, 
thinking  that  it  would  much  augment  their  credit 
if  their  niece  fhould  bring  an  acceffion  of  England, 
as  flie  had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown 
of  France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  negleft  the 
claim  i  and,  by  their  pcrfuafion,  he  ordered  his  Ion 
and  daughter-in-law  to  affume  openly  the  arms  as 
well  as  title  of  England,  and  to  quarter  thefe  arms 
on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When 
the  Englilh  ambaffador  conrfplained  of  this  injury, 
he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  cvafive  anfwer  j  that 
as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  defcended  from  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  Ihe  was  entitled,  by  the  example 
of  many  princes,  to  affume  the  arms  of  that  king- 
dom. But  befides  that  this  praftice  had  never  prevail- 
ed v^ithdut  permiflion  being  firft  obtained,  and  with- 
out making  a  vifible  difference  between  the  arms, 
Elizabeth  plainly  faw,  that  this  pretenfion  had  not 
been  advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  fifter  Mary^ 
and  that  therefore  the  king  of  France  intended,  on 
the  firft  opportunity,  to  difpute  her  legitimacy,  and 
her  title  to  the;  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  Ihe 
thenceforth  concei^d  a  violent  jealoufy  againft  the 
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queen  of  Scots ;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as  pof* 
fible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  execution  of 
his  projeft.  The  fudden  death  of  that  monarch, 
who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  while  cele- 
brating the  efpoufals  of  his  filter  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy>  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed  that 
his  fucceflor,  Francis  II.  ftill  continued  to  aflume, 
without  referve,  the  title  of  king  of  England,  fhc 
began  to  confider  him  and  his  queen  r*s  her  mortal 
enemies  i  and  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scot- 
land afforded  her  a  favourable  opportunity,  both  of 
revenging  the;  injury,  and  providing  for  her  own 
fafety. 

The  murder  of  the  cardinal- primate  at  St.  An- 
drews had  deprived  the  Scottifh  catholics  of  a  head, 
whofe  feverity,  courage,  and  capacity,  had  rendered 
him  extremely  formidable  to  the  innovators  in  reli- 
gion }  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  againft  herefy 
began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remifs.  The  queen- 
regent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  mo- 
derate counfels ;  and  as  fhe  was  not  difpofed  to  fa- 
crifice  the  civil  interefts  of  the  ftatc  to  the  bigotry 
or  interefts  of  the  clergy,  fhe  deemed  it  more  expe- 
dient to  temporize,  and  to  connive  at  the  progrefs 
of  a  doftrine  which  fhe  had  not  power  entirely  to 
rcprcfs.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward, 
and  the  accefTion  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England, 
fhe  entertained  hopes,  that  the  Scottifh  reformers, 
deprived  of  the  countenance  which  they  received 
from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lofe  their  ar- 
dour with  their  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  and  would 
gradually  return  to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors.  But 
the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  religion  are  little 
governed  by  the  ufual  maxims  of  civil  policy  >  and 
the  event  much  difappointed  the  expeftations  of  the 
regent.  Many  of  the  Englifh  preachers,  terrified 
with  the  feverity  of  Mary's  government,  took  fhelter 
in  Scotland,  where  they  found  more  proteftion,  and 
»  *  **  a  milder 
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9,  milder  adminiftrarion,  and  while  they  propagated  ^^  '^  f- 
their  theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whole  king-  .    ^  _  ^J 
dom  with  a  juft  horror  againft  the  cruelties  of  the      1559-  * 
bigoted  catholics,  and  fliowed  their  difciples  the  fate 
which  they  muft  expe£l,  if  evertheiradverfariesfhould 
attain  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  them. 

A  HiERARCHv^,  moderate  in  its  acquifitions  of 
power  and  riches,  may  fafely  grant  a'toleratioii  to 
feftaries ;  and  the  more  it  foftens  the  zeal  of  inno- 
vators by  lenity  and  liberty,  the  more  fecurely  will 
it  poffefs  thofe  advantages  which  the  legal  eftablifh- 
ments  beftow  upon  it.  But  where  fuperftition  has 
raifed  a  church  to  fuch  an  exorbitant  height  as  that 
of  Rome,  perfecution  is  lefs  the  refult  of  bigotry  in 
the  priefts,  than  of  a  neceflkry  policy ;  and  the  rigour 
of  law  is  the  only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 
nnen,  who,  befides  religious  zeal,  have  fo  many  other 
motives,  derived  both  from  public  and  private  in- 
tereft,  to  engage  them  on  the  fide  of  innovation. 
But  though  fuch  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long 
fupport  themfelves  by  thefe  violent  expedients,  the 
time  comes,  when  fe verities  tend  only  to  enrage  the 
new  feclaries,  and  make  tl>em  break  through  all 
bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation.  This  crifis  was 
now  vifibly  approaching  in  Scotland ;  and  wTioever 
confiders  merely  the  tranfaftions  refulting  from  it, 
will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  / 
parties  -,  whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  rcflefts  on 
the  fituations,  will  remark  the  neceflfary  progrefs  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  operation  of  thofe  principles 
which  are  inherent  in  human  nature. 

Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  fuch  as  Refonna- 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  his  fon  lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  scothnd. 
Morton  and  Glencarne,  Erlkine  of  Dun,  and  others, 
obferving  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
and  defirous  to  propagate  their  principles,  entered 
privately  into  a  bond  or  aflfociation;  and  called  them- 
felves tne  Congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  contradif-^ 

C  3  tindion* 
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xxxvm*  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  cftablilhcd  church,  which  they  dc- 
^  -,-_'  nominated  the  congregation  of  Satan.     The  tenour 
J559«      of  the  bond  was  as  follows :    "  We  perceiving  how 
^'  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  antichi  ift  of  our  time, 
*«  do  cruelly  rage,  feeking  to  overthrow  and  to  de- 
"  ftroy  the  gofpcl  of  Chrift  and  his  congregation, 
««  ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  ftrive, 
<^  in  our  Matter's  caufe,  even  unto  the  death,  being 
"  certain  of  the  vidlory  in  him.     We  do  therefore 
"  promife,    before   the   majefty   of  God   and    his 
«  congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  Ihall  with 
"  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,^ 
"  fubftance,   and  our  very  lives,    to  maintain,   fet 
<«  forward,    and   eftablifli    the    moft  bleffed   word 
<*  of  God  and  his  congregation  j    and  Ihall  labour, 
<<  by  all  poffiblc  means,  to  have  faithful  minifters, 
<«  truly  and  purely  to  minifter  Chrift's  gofpel  and 
«*  facraments  to  his  people :    We   fhah   maintain 
««  them,  nourifh  them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole 
«^  congregation  of  Chrift,  and  every  member  tbere- 
*'  of,  by  our  whole  power,   and  at  the  hazard  of 
*^  our  Jives,  againft  Satan,  and  all  wicked  power, 
<f  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble  againft  the 
<«  faid  congregation:    Unto  which  holy  word  and 
«^  congregation  we  do  join  ourfelves  ;    and  we  fbr- 
*'  fake  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan, 
<«  with  all  the  luperftitious  abomination  and  idolatry 
«'  thereofj  and  moreover  ftiall  declare  ourfelves  ma- 
• «'  nifeftly  enemies  thereto,  by  this  faithful  promife 
«'  before  God,  teftified  to  this  congregation  by  our 
^f  fubfcripcions.     At  Edinburgh,  the  third  of  Dc- 
««  cember  1557'.'* 

Had  the  fubfcribers  of  this  zealous  league  been 
content  only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opi- 
nions ;  however  incompatible  thw  prctenfions  might 
have  been  with  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome, 

C  Keith,  p.  66.    Knox,  p.^ox. 
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they  would  have  had  the  praife  of  oppofing  tyrannical 
laws,  enafted  to  fupport  an  cftablifhment  prejudicial 
to  civil  fociety :  Bm  it  is  plain,  that  they  carried  their  1559 
views  much  farther ;  and  their  pr^ftice  immediately 
difcovered  the  fpirit  by  which  they  were  aftjLiated. 
Supported  by  the  authority  which  they  thought  be- 
longed to  them  as  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
they  ordained,  that  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ^ 
fliould  be  ufed  in  all  the  parilh  churches  of  the 
kingdom  j  and  that  preaching,  and  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  fcriptures,  fliould  be  praftifed  in 
private  houfes,  till  God  fliould  move  the  prince 
to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true  mi- 
nifters*.  Such  bonds  of  aflbciation  are  always 
the  forerunners  of  rebellion;  and  this  violent  in- 
vafion  of  the  cftabliflied  religion  was  the  aftual 
commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed, 
the  clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progrefs'of  the  reform- 
ation, attempted  to  recover  their  loft  authority  by  a 
violent  exercife  of  power,  which  tended  ftill  farther 
to  augment  the  zeal  and  number  of  i;heir  enemies. 
Hamilton,  the  primate,  feized  Walter  Mill,  a  pricft 
of  an  irreproachable  life,  who  had  embraced  the  new 
doftrines ;  and  having  tried  him  at  St.  Andrews, 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  herefy.  Such  ge- 
neral-avcrfion  was  entertained  againft  this  barbarity, 
that  it  was  fome  time  before  the  bifliops  could  pre- 
vail on  any  one  to  aft  the  part  of  a  civil  judge,  and 
pronounce  fentence  upon  Mill ;  and  even  after  the 
time  of  his  execution  was  fixed,  all  the  fliops  of  St. 
Andrews  being  fliut,  no  one  would  fell  a  rope  to 
tic  him  to  the  fl:ake,  and  the  primate  himfeif  was 
obliged  to  furnifli  this  implement.  The  man  bore 
the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  though  ufual 

^  The  reformers  ufcd  at  that  time  king  Edward^s  liturgy  in  Scot- 
land.    Forbes,  p.  155.  ^  Keith,  p.  66.   'Khqx,  p.  xoi. 
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xxxvin'  OB  thefc  occafions,  always  Appears  fupematural  and 
1^^^  J  aftonifhing  to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  ex- 
»559»  prcfs  their  abhorrence  againft  the  cruelty  of  the 
priefts,  raifed  a  monument  of  ftones  on  the  place  of 
his  execution  j  and  as  fall  as  the  ftones  were  re- 
moved by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were  again  fup- 
plied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace  *".  It 
IS  in  vain  for  men  to  oppofe  the  fevcreft  punifti- 
ment  to  the  united  motives  of  religion  and  public 
applaufe;  and  this  was  the  laft  barbarity  of  the 
kind  which  the  catholics  had  the  power  to  cxercife 
in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  difcovered  their  fen- 
timents  in  .fuch  a  manner  as  was  fufEcient  to  prog- 
nofticate  to  the  priefts  the  fate  which  was  awaiting 
them.  It  was  ufual  oh  the  feftival  of  St.  Giles,  the 
tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh,  to  carry  in  proceflion  the 
image  of  that  faint;  but  the  proteftants,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means,  on  the  eve  of 
the  feftival,  to  purloin  the  ftatue  from  the  church ; 
and  they  pleafed  themfclves  with  imagining  the  fur- 
prife  and  difapf)ointment  of  his  votaries.  The 
clergy,  however,  framed  haftily  a  new  image,  which, 
in  derifion,  was  called  by  the  people  young  St. 
Giles ;  and  they  carried  it  through  the  ftreets,  at- 
tended by  all  the  ecclefiaftics  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  multitude  abftained  from  violence 
fo  long  as  the  queen-regent  continued  a  fpedator, 
but  the  moment  Ihe  retired,  they  invaded  the  idol, 
threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The 
flight  and  terror  of  the  priefts  and  friars,  who,  it 
was  remarked,  deferted  in  his  grcateft  diftrcls  the 
objeft  of  their  worfhip,  was  the  fource  of  univcrfal 
mockery  and  laughter. 
j  Encouraged  by  all  thefc  appearances,  the  Con- 

gregation proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  foliciting 

k  Knox,  p.  121. 
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fubfcripdons  to  their  league;  and  the  death  of  ^^AP. 
Mary  of  England,  with  the  acceflSon  of  Elizabeth,  ^5^^ 
which  happened  about  this  time,  contributed  to  in-  1559. 
creafc  their  hopes  of  final  fuccefs  in  their  under- 
taking. They  ventured  to  prefent  a  petition  to  the 
regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  wicked,  fcandalouSi  and  deteftabU  lives  of  the 
prelates  and  ecclefiaftics '.  They  framed  a  petition> 
which  they  intended  to  prefent  to  parliament,  and 
in  which,  after  premifing  that  they  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  damnable  idolatry  and  intolera- 
ble abufes  of  the  papiftical  church,  they  defired, 
that  the  laws  agaift  heretics  Ihoold  be  executed  by 
the  civil  magiftrate  alone,  and  that  the  fcripturc 
ihould  be  the  fole  rule  in  judging  of  herefy  *•  They 
even  petitioned  the  convocation,  and  infifted  that 
prayers  fhould  be  faid  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  arid 
that  bifhops  fhould  be  chofen  with  the  confent  of 
the  gentry  of  the  diocefe,  and  priefts  with  the  con- 
fent of  the  parifhioners  "*.  The  regent  prudently 
temporized  between  thefe  parties  \  and  as  £he  aimed 
at  procuring  a  matrimonial  crown  for  her  fon-in-law, 
the  dauphin,  flie  was,  on  that  as  well  as  other  ac- 
counts, unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  either 
of  them. 

But  after  this  conceffion  was  obtained,  Ihe  re- 
ceived orders  from  France,  probably  diftated  by  the 
violent  fpiric  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  ri- 
gour againft  the  reformers,  and  to  reftorc  the  royal 
authority  by  feme  fignal  aft  of  power  %  She  made 
the  more  emindit  of  the  proteftant  teachers  be  cited 
to  appear  befcre  the  council  at  Stirling;  but  when 
their  followers  were  marching  thither  in  great  mul- 
titudes, in  order  to  protect  and  countenance  them, 
ihe  entertained  apprehcnfions   of  an   infurreftion, 

^Knox^p.  lai.  »  Ibid.  p.  1^3.  "  Keith,  p.  78.  81,  8s. 

0  Mtlvii's  Memoirs,  p.  24.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 
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CHAP,  and,  it  is  faid,  diffipated  tkepeopJe-by  a  p^omifc^ 
J^^^^^J^  that  nothing  fhouW  be  done  to  the.  prejudice  of  the 
1559.  minifters.  Sentence,  however,  was  p^ed,  by  which 
all  the  miniftcrs  were  pronounced  rebels,  on  ac- 
count of  their  not  appearing:  A  meafure  which 
ienraged  the  people,  and  made  them  refolvc  to  op- 
pofe  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  againft  the  clergy  of  the  cfta- 
bliflied  religion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from 
Geneva,  where  he  had  paffed  feme  years  in  banifli- 
ment,  and  where  he  had  imbibed,  from  his  com- 
merce with  Calvin,  the  higheft  fanaticifm  of  his 
fcft,  augmented  by  the .  native  ferocity  of  his  own 
nth  May.  charadtcr.  He  had  been  invited  back  to  Scotland 
by  xhi  leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  mounting 
the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during  the  prefent  ferment  of 
men's  mindsj^  he  declaimed  with  his  ufual  vehe- 
mence againft  the  idolatry  and  other  abominations 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience  to 
exert  their  utmoft  zeal  for  its  fubverfion.  A  prieft 
was  {6  imprudent  after  this  fermon,  as  to  open  his 
repofitory  of  images  and  reliques,  and  prepare  him- 
feu  to  fay  mafs.  The  audience,  exalted  to  a  dif- 
pofition  for  any  furious  enterprife,  were  as  much 
enraged  as  '  if  the  fpeftacle  had  not  been  quite  fa- 
miliar to  them :  They  attacked  the  prieft  with 
fury,  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  piftures, 
overthrew  the  altars,  fcattered  about  the  lacred 
vafes ;  and  left  no  implement  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced.  They 
thence  proceeded,  with  additional  numbers  and 
augmented  rage, '  to  the  monafteries  of  the  grey 
and  black  friars,  which  they  pillaged  in  an  inftant: 
The  Carthufians  underwent  the  fame  fate :  And  the 
populace,  not  content  with  robbing  and  expelling 


P  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  die  volume. 
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the  monks,  vented  their  fury  on  the  buildhigfi  vAdch  ^^^CYmT. 
had  been  the  receptacles  of  fuch  abomination  -,  and   u— ^-w* 
in  a  Httle  time  nothing  but  the  walls  of  thefc  cdi-     1559^ 
fices  were  left  ftanding.     The  inhabitants  of  Coiiper 
in  Fife  foon  after  imitated  the  example  ^. 

^The  queen-regent,  provoked  at  thefc  violences,  l^'g^JI 
aflcmWed  an  army,  and  prepared  to  chaftife  the  re-  land, 
bels.     She  had  about  two  thoufand  French  under 
her  command,  with  a  few  Scottiih  troops ;  and  be- 
ing aflifted  by  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  well  af- 
fefted  to  her,  ftie  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  ' 
of  Perth-     Even  the  earl  of  Argylc,  and  lord  James 
Stuart,  prior  of  St,  Andrews,   the  queen's  natural 
brother,   though  deeply  engaged  with  the  rcfonriT 
crs,  attended  the  regent  in  this  enterprife,    either 
becaufe  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or 
hoped,    by  their  own  influence  and  authority,   ta 
mediate  fome  agreement  between  the  parties.     The 
Congregation,  on    the   other   hand,    made  prepa- 
rations for-  defence ;   and  being  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Glcncarne  from  the  weft,   and   being  counte- 
nanced by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they 
appeared  formidable  from  their  numbers,  as  well 
as  from  the   zeal  by  which  they  were  animated. 
They  fent  an   addrcfs  to  the  regent,  where  they 
plainly  infinuated,   that  if  they  were   purfued    to 
cxtremitiQ$    by    the   cruel  beafts    the  churchmen, 
they  would'  have  recourfe  to  foreign  powers  for 
affiftance;  and  they  fubfcribed  themfclves  her  faith- 
ful /ubjedls  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  God, 
afluming,  at  the  fame  time,  the  name  of  the  faith- 
ful congregation  of  Chrift  Jefus '.     They  applied  to 
the  nobility  attending  her,  and  maintained,  that  their 
own  paft  violences  were  juftified  by  the  word  of 
God,  which  commands  the  godly  to  deftroy  idolatry, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  it ;   and  though  all  civil 
jtuthority  was  facred,  yet  was  there  a  great  difference 

4  Spotfwoody  p.  i%\,    Knoxy  p.  117.  '  Knox,  p.  129. 
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CHAP,  between  the  authority  and  the  perfons  who  exer- 
^^^J^^i  cifed  it*;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whe- 
,559.  ther  or  not  thofc  abominations,  called  by  the  pefti- 
Icnt  papifts,  Religion,  and  which  they  defend  by 
fire  and  fwocd,  be  the  true  religion  of  Chrift  Jefus. 
They  rennonftrated  with  fuch  of  the  queen's  army 
as  had  formerly  embraced  their  party,  and  told 
them,  "  That  as  they  were  already  reputed  traitors 
"  by  God,  they  fhould  likewife  be  excommunicated 
"„  from  their  fociety,  and  from  the  participation  of 
"  the  facraments  of  the  church,  which  God  by  his 
"  mighty  power  had  erefted  among  them  j  whofe 
'*  minifters  have  the  fame  authority  which  Chrift 
*'  granted  to  his  apoftles  in  thefe  words,  Whofe  Jins 
**  ye  Jhall  forgive  fhall  he  forgiven^  and  whofe  fins 
"  ye  fhall  retain  fhall  be  retained  \^*  We  may  here 
fee,  that  thefe  new  faints  were  no  lefs  lofty  in  their 
pretenfions  than  the  ancient  hierarchy  :  No  wonder' 
they  were  enraged  againft  the  latter  as  their  rivals  in 
dominion.  They  joined  to  all  thefe  declarations  an 
addrefs  to  the  eftablifhed  church  5  and  they  affixed 
this  title  to  it :  "  To  the  generation  of  antichrift, 
*'  the  peftilent  prelates  and  their  fhavelings  "  in 
''  Scotland,  the  Congregation  of  Chrift  Jefus  within 
<*  the  fame  fayeth."  The  tenour  of  the  manifefto 
was  fuitable  to  the  title.  They  told  the  ecclefiaftics, 
*^  As -ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  deftroy  our 
"  bodies,  but  alfo  by  the  fame  to  hold  our  fouls  in 
*'  bondage  of  the  devil,  fubjeft  to  idolatry  j  fo  fhaH 
"  wei  with  all  the  force  and  power  which  God  fhall 
*^  grant  unto  us,  execute  juft  vengeance  and  punifh- 
'*  ment  upon  you :  Yea,  we  (hall  begin  that  fame  war 
"  which  God  commanded  Ifrael  to  execute  againft 
"  the  Canaanites ;  that  is,  contraft  of  peace  fhall 
"  never  be  made  till  you  defift  from  your  open 
**  idolatry  and  cruel  perfecution  of  God's  children. 

*  Knox,  p.  T?i«  *  Ibid.  p.  153.  "A  contemptu- 

ous term  tor  a  piieft. 
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«  And  this,  in  the  nanic  of  the. eternal  God,  and  ^^^jj^' 
"  of  his  fon  Chrift  Jefus,  whofe  verity  we  profefs,  ,_^^_  J 
"  and  gofpel  we  have  preached,   and  holy  facra-      155^. 
*^  ments  rightly  adnniniftered,  we  fignify  unto  you, 
*'  to  be  our  intent,  fb  far  as  God  will  aflift  us  to 
««  withftand  your  idolatry.     Take  this  for  warning, 
**  and  be  not  deceived  "*"."     With  thefe  outrageous 
fymptoms,  commenced  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypo- 
crify,  and  fanaticifm,  which  long  infefted  that  king- 
dom, and  which,  though  now  mollified  by  the  lenity 
of  the  civil  power,  is  lliU  ready  to  break  out  on  all 
occaCons.  .  . 

Th£  queen  regent,  finding  fuch  obftinate  zeal  in 
the  rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counfels  of 
Argyl.e  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form 
an  accommodation  with  them.     She  was  received 
into  Perth,  which  fubmitted,  on  her  promifing  aa 
•indeninity  for  paft  offences^   and  engaging  not  to 
leave  any  French  garrifon  in  the  place.  Complaints, 
very  ill  founded,  immediately  arofe  concerning  the 
infra&ion  of  this  capitulation.     Some  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  pretended,  were  molefted  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  violences ;  and  feme  companies  of 
Scotch  foldiers,  fuppofed  to  be  in  French  pay,  were 
quartered  in  the  towns   which  ftep,  though  taken 
on  very  plauGble   grounds,   was   loudly  exclaimed 
againft  by  the  Congregation  *.  It  is.afferted,  that  the 
regent,  to  juftify  thefe  meafures,  declared  that  princes 
ought  not  to  have  theiHpromifes  too  ftridly  urged 
upon  them ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics :    And  that  for  her  part,  could  flie  find  as  good 
a  colour,  fhe  would  willingly  bereave  all  thefe  men 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes ''.     But  it  is  no  wife  likely 
that  fuch  expreflions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent 
and  virtuous  princefs.     On  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
that  all  thefe  violences  were  difagreeable  to.  her ; 

^  Keith>  p.  85,  86,  87.     KnoXi  p.  134..  *■  KnoX}  p.  139. 

/  Ibid.     SpotlWood}  p.  123. 
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xnvin^^^^  flic  was  in  this  particular  over-ruled   by  the 
*  authority  of  the  French  counfellors  placed  about 


I55J.  her;  and  tharfhe  often  thought,  if  the  management 
of  thofe  affan-s  had  been  entrufted  wholly  to  herfelf^ 
(he  could  cafily,  without  forces  have  accommodated 
all  differences  *. 

The  Congregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal, 
and  enraged  by  thefe  difappointmcnts,  remained  not 
long  in  tranquillity.  Even  before  they  left  Perth, 
and  while  as  yet  they  had  no  colour  to  complain  of 
any  violation  of  treaty,  they  had  figned  a  new  cove- 
nant," in  which,  befides  their  engagements  to  mutpal 
defence,  they  vowed,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  em* 
ploy  their  whole  power  in  deftroying  every  thing 
that  difhonourcd  his  holy  name ;  and  this  covenant 
was  iubfcribed,  among  others,  by  Argyle  and  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrews  *•  Thefe  two  leaders  now 
defired  no  better  pretence  for  deferting  the  regent 
and  openly  joining  their  aflbciates,  than  the  com- 
plaints, however  doubtful,  or  rather  falfe,  of  her 
breach  of  promife.  The  Congregation  alfb,  en- 
couraged by  this  acceffion  of  force,  gave  themfelves 
up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  pf  Knox,  and  renewed 
at  Crail,  Anftruther,  and  other  places  in  Fife,  like 
depredations  on  the  churches  and  monafteries  with 
thofe  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Couper. 
The  regent,  who  marched  againft  them  with  her 
army,  finding  their  power  fo  much  increafed,  was 
glad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  few  days,  and  to  pals 
over  with  her  forces  to  the  Lothians.  The  reform- 
ers befieged  and  took  Perth ;  proceeded  thence  to 
Stirling,  where  they  exercifed  -their  ufual  fury ; 
finding  nothing  able  to  refift  them,  they  bent  their 
march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  Con- 
gregation   againft    the   churches   and  monafteries. 


*  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  voliinie. 
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gladly  opened  their  gates  to  them.     The  regent,  ^^yj^J' 
with  a  few  forces  which  remained  with  her,  took  ^^^- J 
flicker  in  Dunbar,,  where  (he  fortified  herfelf,  in  ex-      X559« 
peftation  of  a  fdnforcement  from  France. 

Meanwhile,  (he  employed  her  partilans  in  re- 
prefenting  to  the  people  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  this  open  rebellion  j  and  fhe  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them,  that  die  lord  James,  under  pretence  of 
religion,  had  formed  the  fchennc  of  wrefting  the 
/ceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  fovereign.  By  thefe 
confiderarions  many  were  engaged  to  defert  the 
arrny  of  the  Congregation ;  but  much  more  by  the 
want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  fubfiftence ;  and  the 
regent,  observing  the  malcontents  to  be  much 
wadcened,  ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  with  a 
defign  of  fuppreffirtg  them.  On  the  interpofition  of 
f  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  ftill  adhered  to  her, 
flie  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  in  which  fhe  granted 
them  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  they  engaged 
to  commit  no  farther  depredations  on  the  churches. 
Soon  after  they  evacuated  the  city  j  and  before  they 
left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  of  agreement; 
but  they  took  care  to  publifh  only  the  articles  fa- 
vourable to  themfelvesy  and  they  were  guilty  of  an 
impofture,  in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely,  • 
that  idolatry  Ihould  not  again  be  erefted  in  any  place 
where  it  was  at  that  time  fuppreflcd  ^. 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  mert  were  in  this 
diipofition,  could  not  be*  durable ;  and  both  fides 
endeavoured  to'  flrengthcn  themfelves  as  much  as 
polfible,  againft  the  enfuing  rupture,  which  appeared 
inevitable.  The  regent,  having  got  a  reinforcement 
of  one  thoufand  men  from  France,  began  to  fortify 
Leith  ;  and  the  Congregation  feduced  to  their  party 
the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  had  long  appeared  in- 
clined to  join  them,  and  who  was  at  fafl:  determined ' 
by  the  arrival  of  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran,  from 

b  See  note  [P]  at  the.  end  of  the  volume. 
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XMviu'  ^^^9^^  where  he  had  cfcapcd  many  dangers,  from 
y_  -  -  Jf  the  jcaloufy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry  and 
1559.  the  duke  of  Guife.  More  French  troops  foon  after 
difembarked  under  (he  command  of  La  Brofle,  who 
was  followed  by  the  biftiop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne.  Thefe  laft  were  fupplied  with 
ftore  of  fyllogifms,  authorities,  citations,  and  fcho* 
laftic  arguments,  which  they  intended  to  oppofe  to 
the  Scottifh  preachers,  and  which,  they  juftly  pre- 
fumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  convic- 
tion, by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms  and  ar- 
tillery % 

The  conftable  Montmorency  had  always  oppofed 
the  marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  had  foretold,  that,  by  forming  fuch  clofe 
connexions  with  Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would 
be  diflblvedj  and  the  natives  of  that  kingdom, 
jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would  foon  become,  in- 
Head  of  allies  attached  by  interelit  and  inclination, 
the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. But  though  the  event  feemed  now  to  have 
juftified  the  prudence  of  that  aged  minifter,  it  is 
not  improbable,  confidcring  the  violent  counfels  by 
which  France  was  governed,  that  the  infurreftion 
was  deemed  a  favourable  event ;  as  aflFording  a  pre- 
tence for  fending  over  armips,  for  entirely  fubduing 
the  country,  for  attainting  the  rebels  **,  and  for  pre- 
paring means  thence  to  invade  England,  and  fup- 
port  Mary's  tide  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
The  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  well  acquainted 
with  thefe  views,  were  not  infenfible  of  their  danger, 
and  faw  that  their  only  fafety  confifted  in  the  vigour 
and  fuccefs  of  their  mcafures.  They  were  encou- 
raged by  the  intelligence  received  of  the  fudden 
death  of  Henry  IL  i  and  having  pafled  an  ad  from 
their  own  authority,  depriving  the  queen-dowager  of 
the  regency,  and  ordering  all  the  French  troops  to 

c  Spotrwoody  p.  134*    Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  xo. 
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evacuate  the  kingdom,  they.oolleftcd  forces  to  put  ^^^,„* 
their  cdift  in  execution  againft  them.  They  again  ^  -  ,J 
became  maftcrs  of  Edinfaur^  5  but  found  them-  1559. 
ielves  unable  to  keep  long  pofTeflion  of  that  city. 
Their  tumultuary  armies^  ^embled  in  hafte,  and 
fijpported  by  no  pay,  foon  leparated  upon  the  leafl: 
dKz&ery  or  even  any  delay  of  fuccefs^  and  were 
incapable  of  refilling  fuch  veteran  troops  as  the 
French,  who  were  alio  feconded  by  fome  of  the 
Scottifli  nobility,  among  whom  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
diilinguiihed  himfelf. ,  Hearing  that  the  marquis  of 
Elbeuf,  brother  to  die  regent,  was  levying  an  army 
againft  them  in  Germany,'  they  thought  themlelves 
exculable  for  applying,,  in  this  csctremity,  to  the: 
afiiftance  of  England;  and  as  the  fympathy  of  reli« 
gion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national  liberty,  had  now 
counterbalanced  the  ancient  animofity  agatnft  that 
kingdom,  this  meafiire  was  the  relult  of  inclination^ 
no  fcfs  than  of  interefti*.  •  Maitland  of  Lidington, 
therefore,  and  Robert  Melvil,.  were  fccredy  dif- 
patcbed  by  the  Congregaidoh  to  Iblicit  fuccours  from 
El^abeth. 

The  wife  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  de-  Intcrpo^ 
liberate  in  agreeing  to  this<  requeft,  which  concurred  thTqueen 
(o  well  with  the  views  and  interefts  of  their  miftrefs.  in  Scotch 
Cecil  in  particular  reprefcnted  to  the  queen,  that  the  *^**"* 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  France,  both  of 
them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  England,  was  ever 
regarded  as  a  pernicious  event;  and  her  father,  as 
well  as  protedtor  Somerfet,  had  employed  every  ex- 
pedient, both  of  war  and  negotiation,  to' prevent  it: 
That  the  claim,  which  Mary  advanced  to  the  crown, 
rendered  the  prefent  fituation  of  England  ftill  more  w  ^ 
dangerous,  and  demanded,  on  the  part  of  the  qiieen, 
the  greatcft  vigilance  and  precaution  :    That   the 
capacity,    ambition,    and   exorbitant  views  of  the  ^   ' 

fitmily  of  Guife,  who  nofw  governed   the  French 

«  See  oote  [£]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  counrds,  were  fufiicicntly  known  i  and  they  thcmfelvcs 
^^^^  J  made  no  fccrct  of  their  defign  to  place  their  niece  on 
1559, '  the  throne  of  England :  That,  deeming  thcmfelves  fe- 
cure  of  fuccefs,  they  had  already,  fomewhat  impru- 
dently and  prematurely,  taken  off*  the  malk;  and 
Throgmorton,  the  Englifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  fcnt 
overi  by  every  courier,  incontcftable  proofs  of  their 
hoftile  intentions  ' :  That  they  only  waited  till  Scot- 
land fhould  be  entirely  fubdued;  and  having  thus  de- 
prived the  Englifti  of  the  advantages  refulting  front 
their  (ituation  and  naval  power,  they  prepared  means 
for  fubverting  the  queen's  authority :  That  the  zeal- 
ous catholics  in  England,  difcontented  with  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  fatisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's 
title,  would  bring  them  confiderable  reinforcement, 
and  would  difturb  every  meafure  of  defence  againft  that 
formidable  power:  That  the  only  expedient  for  pre- 
venting thefe  defigns  was  to  ieize  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunity, and  take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  pro- 
teftants  of  Scotland ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  juflice  of  a  meafure,  founded 
on  fuch  evident  neceflity,  and  direfted  only  to  the  ends 
of  felf-prefervation:  That  though  a  French  war,  at- 
tended with  great  expence,  feemed  the  neceffary  con- 
fequence  offupporting  the  malcontents  of  Scotland, 
that  power,  if  removed  to  the  continent,  would  be 
much  lefs  formidable ;  and  a  fmall  difburfement  ac 
prefent  would  in  the  end  be  found  the  greateft  fruga^ 
lity :  And  that  the  domeftic  diffcnfions  of  France, 
which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  who,  notwithftanding  his  bigotry  and  hypo- 
crify,  would  never  permit  the  entire  conqueft  of  Eng- 
land, were  fufficient  to  fecurc  the  queen  againft  the 
dangerous  ambition  and  refentment  of  the  houfc  of 
Guife '. 

'  Forbtf,  vol.  I.  p.  134.  136,  149,  150.  IS9«  1^5.  181.  194.  "9. 
&'ti*  iSS*— 24i«  <53»  (  Foibes,  vol.i.  p.  387.  Jcbb,  toK  i.^.44t. 
JUitb,  Append.  24. 
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ELizABEtH*s  propenfity  to  caution  and  oecondnrty  ^JLy,^* 
was,  though  with  ibme  difficulty  **>  overcome  by  thefe  ^  -^_  ^ 
powerfiil  motives;  and  (he  prepared  herfclf  to  fup-  1559. 
pore,  by  arms  and  money,  the  declining  affairs  of  the 
Congregation  in  Scodand.  She  equipped  a  fleet,  which 
confided  of  thirteen  fhips  of  war ;  and  giving  the 
command  of  it  to  Winter,  Ihe  fcnl  it  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth :  She  appointed  the  young  duke  of  Norfolk  her 
lieutenant  in  the  northern  counties,  and  (he  aflembled 
at  Berwic  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men  under  the 
command  of  lord  Grey,  warden  of  the  eaft  and  mid- 
dle marches.  Though  the  court  of  France,  fenfible 
of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  immediate  refti- 
tution  of  Calais,  provided  fhe  would  not  interpofe  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland;  fhe  refblutely  replied,  that  flic 
never  would  put  an  inconfiderable  filhing-town  in 
competition  with  the  fafety  of  her  dominions  *  1 
and  fhe  ftill  continued  her  preparations*  She  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the  Congre- 
gation, which  was  to  lafl  during  the  itiarriase  otthe 
aueen  of  Scots  with  Francis,  and  a  year  after  j  and 
le  promifed  never  to  defift  till  the  French  had  en- 
tirely evacuated  Scotland  ".  And  having  thus  taken 
all  proper  meafures  for  fuccefs,  and  received  from 
the  Scots  fix  hgftages  for  the  performance  of  articlesi 
Ibe  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin  their  ope- 
rations. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  »i^o- 
difconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ^^^  ^^^* 
ravaging  the  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged  them  to 
make  a  circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith, 
where  they  prepared  themfelves  for  defence.  The 
Englifh  army,  reinforced  by  five  thoufand  Scots  ', 
iat  down  before  the  place  $  and  after  two  ikirmilhes> 

k  ForbeSy  vol.  i.  p.  4-54-  460.        <  Spotfwood,  p.  146.        k  Knox* 

r.  ai7.  Haynes's  State  Papers,  rol.  i.  p.  153.  Rymer,  torn,  xv,  p.  569^ 
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xxx^n'  in  the  fbrtner  of  which  the  EngliOi  had  the  advan- 
u— ^  Jf  tagc,  in  the  letter  the  Frencli,  they  began  to  batter 
1560.     the  towns  and,  though  repulfed  with  confiderable 
lofs  in  a  rafli  and  i^-cond^ded  aflault^  they  reduced 
the  gs^rriibn  to  great  difficulties.    Their  diflrefs  was 
augmented  by  tvsrq  events  j  the  difperfion  by  a  ftorm 
of  d'Elbeufs  fleet,  which  carried  a  confiderable  army 
on  board"",  and  the  death  of  the  queen-regent,  who 
expired  about  this  time  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  5 
a  woman  en(k)wed  with  all  the  capacity  which  fhoile 
forth  in  her  &mily,  but  pofleflcd  of  much  more  vir- 
tue and  moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduA  of, 
the  other  branches  of  it.     The  Frcnclj,  who  found 
it  impoflible  to  fubfift  for  want  of  provifipns,  and 
who  fawj  that  the  Engli(h  were  continually  reinforced 
sth  July,    by  freflx  numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitulate :  And 
the  bilhop  of  Valence  and  count  Randi^n,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  France,  figned  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh 
with  Cecil  and  Dx.  Wotton,  whoip  Eli^a^th  had 
Settlement  font  thither  for  that  purpofe.   It  was  there  ftipulated> 
hLd^'"     ^^^  ^^^  French  ftiould  inftantly  evacuate  Scotland  j 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland 
Ihould  thenceforth  abftain  from  bearing  the  arms  of 
England,  or  afluming  the  title  of  that  kingdom; 
that  fardier  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  already  done 
in  that  particular  (hould  be  granted  Elizabeth  i  and 
the  commiflioners  (hould  meet  to  fettle  this  point, 
or  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
Ihould  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Befides  dicfi; 
ftipulations,  which  regarded  £ngUnd>  ippfie  ^onccf- 
fions  were  granted  to  the  Scots  -,  namely,  that  a^ 
amnefly  Ihould  be  publiflied  for  all  paft  offences  ^ 
that  none  but  natives  fhould  enjoy  any  ofljce  in  Scot- 
land i  that  the  ftate^  fhould  name  twenty- four  pcr- 
fons,  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  chufe  feven, 
and  the  flates  five,  and  in  the  hands  of  thefe  twelve 
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Ihould  the  whole  adtniniftrarion  be  placed  during  ^^^jj'* 
their  queen's  abfence  1  and  that  Mary  fhoiild  neither  ^^^  -  _ ,  J 
make  peace  nor  war  without  confent  of  the  ftates  '.     x56o. 
In  order  to  haften  the  e^tecution  of  this  important 
treaty,  Elizabeth  fent  (Hips,  by  whjch  the  French 
forces  were  trarilported  into  their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  faw,  in  the  firft  tranfa6tioi>  of  this 
reign,  the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her 
minifters.  She  difcerned  at  a  diftance  the  danger 
which  threatened  her ;  and  inftantly  took  vigoroui 
meafures  to  prevent  it.  Making  all  pollibie  ad^ 
vantages  of  her  fituation,  (he  proceeded  with  cele- 
rity to  a  decifionj  and  was  not  diverted  by  anv 
offers,  negotiations,  or  remonftrances  of  the  Frencn 
court.  She  flopped  not  till  fhc  had  brought  the 
matter  to  a  final  iflue  j  and  had  converted  that  very 
power,  to  which  her  enemies  trufted  for  her  de- 
ftruftion,  into  her  firmeft  fupport  and  fecurity. 
By  exafting  no  improper  conditions  from  the  Scottifh 
malcontents,  even  during  their  gr^ateft  diftreffes,  fhe 
cftabliflied  an  entire  confidence  with  them;  and 
having  cemented  the  union  by  all  the  ties  of  gra- 
titude, intereft,  and  religion,  fhe  now  poflbfTed  an 
influence  over  them  beyond  what  remained  even 
with  their  native  fovereign.  The  regard,  which 
fhe  acquired  by  this  dexterous  and  fpirited  condu£bj 
gave  her  every  where,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home^ 
more  authority  than  had  attended  her  fitter,  though 
fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the  Spaniih  mo- 
narchy ". 

The  flibfequent  meafures  of  the  Scottifh  reform- 
ers tended  ftill  more  to  cement  their  union  with 
England.  Being  now  entirely  matters  of  the  king- 
.dbm,  they  made  no  farther  ceremony  or  fcruplc  ia 
fiiUy  efFeding  their  purpofe.     In  the  treaty  of  Edin- 

•  Rymer»  vol.  zv.  p.  593.     Keith,  p.  137.    Spotfwoody  p.  147* 
^Dox,  p.  119.        •  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  371.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  45a. 
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^jcxvm*  ^^^S^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  agreed,  that  a  parliament  or 
^_,^-^  conveiftion  Ihould  foon  be  affcmblcd;  and  the 
15^9*  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  not  waiting  till  the 
queen  of  Scots  fliould  ratify  that  treaty,  thought 
themfelves  fully  entitled^  without  the  fovercign's 
authority,  immediately  to  fummon  a  parliament. 
The  reformers  prefented  a  petition  to  this  aflembly; 
in  which  they  were  not  contented  with  defiring  the 
cftablifhment  of  their  doftrinej  they  alfo  applied 
for  the  punifliment  of  the  catholics,  whom  they 
called  vafTals  to  the  Roman  harlot;  and  they  ai- 
ferted,  that,  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy, 
fuch  is  their  expreflion,  there  was  not  one  lawfol 
minifter}  but  that  they  were,  all  of  them,  thieves 
and  murderers ;  yea,  rebels  and  traitors  to  civil  au- 
thority; and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  fufFered  in 
any  reformed  commonwealth  p.  The  parliament  feem 
to  have  been  a&uated  by  the  iame  fpirit  of  rage 
and  perfecution.  After  ratifying  a  confelTion  of 
faith  agreeable  to  the  new  doftrines,  they  paffed 
a  ftatute  againft  the  mafs,  and  not  only  abolifhed  it 
in  all  the  churches,  but  enafted,  that  whoever,  any 
where,  either  officiated  in  it,  or  was  prcfent  at  it, 
ihould  be  chaftifed,  for  the  firft  offence,  with  con- 
fifcation  of  goods  and  corporal  punifliment,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  magiftrate;  for  the  fecond,  with 
banifliment ;  and  for  the  third,  with  lofs  of  life  \ 
A  law  was  alfo  voted .  for  abolifliing  the  papal  ju- 
rifdiftion  in  Scotland :  The  prefbyterian  form  of 
difcipline  was  fettled,  leaving  only  at  firft  fome  fha- 
dow  of  authority  to  certain  ecclefiaftics,  whom  they 
called  Superintendants.  The  prelates  of  the  ancient 
faith  appeared,  in  order  to  conriplain  of  great  in- 
juftice  committed  on  them  by  the  invafion  of  their 
property,  but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of 
them;    till,  at  laft,   thefe  ecclefiaftics,  tired  with 

f  Knox,  p.  2^7i  139,  i  Ibid.  p.  S54. 
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fruitkfs  attendance,  departed  the  town.    They  were  ^  ha  p. 
then  cited  to  appear ;  and  as  nobody  preiented  him-  xx3nriu> 
fclf,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament^  that  the  eccle-     1569. 
iiaftics  were  entirely  fatisfied,  and  found  no  reafon 
of  complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was 
fcnt  over  to  France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  thefe 
a6ls ;   but  was  very  ill  received  by  Mary,  who  de- 
nied the  validity  of  a  parliament  fummoned  with- 
out the  royal  confent ;    and  ftic  refufed  her  fanftion 
to  thofe  ftatutes.     But  the  proteftants  gave  them- 
fclves    little    concern   about   their  queen's  refulal. 
They  immediately  put  the  ftatutes  in  execution : 
They  aboliftied  the  mafs;    they  fettled  their  mi- 
niftcrs ;    they  committed  every  where,  furious  dc- 
vaftacions   on   the  monafteries,    and  even  on  the 
churches,  which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry; 
and  deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  lawful  prize, 
they  took  poflefllon,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  revenues.     Their 
new  preachers,  who  had  authority  fuificient  to  in- 
cite them  to  war  and  iofurreftion,  could  not  reftrain 
their  rapacity ;  and  fanaticifm  concurring  with  ava- 
rice^ an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country.     The  proteftant  nobility 
and  gentry,  united  by  the  confcioufnds  of  fuch  un- 
pardonable guilt,  alarmed  for  their  ne^f  pofleffions, 
well  acouainted  with  the  imperious  character  of  the 
houfe  of  G.uife,  faw  no  fafety  for  themfelves  but  in 
the  protedtion  of  England;    and  they  difpatched 
Morton,  Glcncairne,  and  Lidington  to  exprefs  their 
,  finccre  gratitude  to  tlie  queen  for  her  paft  favours, 
and  reprefent  to  her  the  neceflity  of  continuing 
them. 

Elizabeth,   on  her  part,  had  equal  reafon  to  French 
maintain  a  union  with  the  Scottilh  proteftants  j  and  ^Stin. 
foon  found  that  the  houfe  of  Guifo,  notwithftand- 
jng  their  former  difappointments,  had  not  laid  afide 
the  deiign  of  contefting  her  tide^  and  fubverting 
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xMtvin  ^^^  authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whofe  counfdEi 
y_^-Jf  were  wholly  direftcd  by  them,  refofcd  to  ratify  the 
1560.  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Ihowed  no  difpofition  to 
give  her  any  fatisfadion  for  that  mortal,  affront, 
which  they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their  openly  af- 
fuming  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was 
fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  fuch  pretenfions  $ 
and  it  was  with  pleafure  Ihe  heard  ot  the  violent 
faftions  which  prevailed  in  the  French  government, 
and  of  the  oppofition  which  had  arifen  againft  the 
meafures  of  the  duke  (^  Guife.  That  ambitious 
prince,  fupported  by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  marquis  of 
Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior,  men  no  lefs  ambitious 
than  himfelf,  had  engrofled  all  the  authority  of  the 
crown ;  and  as  he  was  pofleffed  of  every  quality 
which  could  command  the  efteem  or  feduce  the  af- 
fedlions  of  men,  .there  appeared  no  end  of  his  ac- 
quifitions  and  pretenfiots.  The  conftable,  Mont- 
morency, who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  de- 
prived of  all  power :  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  were  entirely  excluded  from  offices  and 
fevour:  The  queen-mother  herfelf,  Catherine  dc 
Medicis,  found  her  influence  every  day  declining : 
And  as  Francis,  a  yoyng  prince,  infirm  both  in 
mind  and  bddy,  was  wholly  governed  by  his  con- 
fort,  who  knew  no  law  but  the  pleafure  of  her 
lancl^s,  men  defpaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  that  afpiring  family.  It  was 
the  contefts  of  religion  which  firft  infpired  the 
French  with  courage  openly  to  oppofe  their  unli- 
mited authority. 

The  theological  dilputes,  firft  ftarted  in  the  north  oB 
Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time 
wholly  illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France ; 
and  as  they  were  afEfted  by  the  general  difcontent 
againft  the  court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
zealous  Ipirit  of  the  age,  die  profelytes  ta  the  new 

rcligior^ 
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religion  were  fecretly  increafing  in  every  province,  chap. 
Henry  II.  in  imitation  of  his  father  Francis,  had  ^^Y^ 
^oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  reformers ;  and  though      i56o, 
a  prince  addiftcd  to  pleafure  and  fociety,  he  was 
tranfported  by  a  vehemence,   as  well  as  bigotry, 
which  had  little  place  in  the  condudt  of  his  pre- 
deccflbr.     Rigorous  punifhments  had  been  inflifted 
on  the  moft  eminent  of  the  proteftant  party ;    and 
a  point  of  honour  feemed  to  have  arifen,  whether 
the  one  feft  could  exercife,  or  the  other  fufFer,  moft 
barbarity.     The  death  of  Henry  put  fome  ftop  to 
the  perfecutions  ;   and  the  people,  who  had  admired 
the  conftancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heard  with 
favour  their  doftrines  and  arguments.     But  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were 
poffefled  of  the  legal  authority,   thought  it  their 
intereft  to  fupport  the  eftabliftied  religion  ;  and  when 
they  revived  the  execution  of  the  penal  ftatutes, 
they  neceffarily  drove  the  Malcontent  princes  and 
nobles  to  embrace  the  proteftion  of  the  new  religion. 
The  king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  difpofitions, 
but  of  a  weak  charaftcr,  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  pofleffed  many  great  qualities,  having  declared 
thcmfelvcs   in  favour  of  the  proteftants,  that  fedt 
acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance;    and 
the  admiral,  Coligni,  with  his  brother  A  ndejot,  no 
longer  fcrupled  to  make  open  profeflion    of  their 
communion.     The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was 
believed  fincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  his  great  reputation  both  for  valour  and 
conduft,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers ;   and  after  ^  fruf- 
trated  attempt  of  the  malcontents  to  feize  the"  king's 
perfon  at  Amboife,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  probably 
fome  intelligence ',  every  place  was  full  of  diftradtion, 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Throgmorton,  abotit  this  time,  unwilling 
tD  entruft  to  iettei's  the  great  fecrets  committed  to  him,  obtained  leave, 
l^der  fome  pretext,  to  come  over  to  London. 

and 
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CHAP.  2nd  matters  haftened  to  an  open  rupture  between  Ac 

. *  parties.     But  the  houie  of  Guife,  though  thefe  fac- 

1560.  tions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their  efforts  in 
Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  caufe  of  Eliza- 
beth's fuccefs,  were  determined  not  to  rclinquilh 
their  authority  in  France,  or  yield  to  the  violence  of 
their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity  of  feizing 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde ;  they 
threw  the  former  into  prifon ;  they  obtained  a  fcn- 
tence  of  death  againft  the  latter  j  and  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  put  the  fentence  into  execution,  when  the 
king's  fudden  death  faved  the  noble  prifoncr,  and 
interrupted  the  profperity  of  the  duke  of  Guifc. 
4tb  Dee.  Thc  quccn-mother  was  appointed  regent  to  her  fon 
'5^*-  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  minority :  The  king  of 
Navarre  was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom :  The  fentence  againft  Conde  was  annulled : 
The  conftable  was  recalled  to  court :  And  the  fa- 
mily of  Guife,  though*  they  ftill  enjoyed  great  of- 
fices and  great  power,  found  a  counterpoifc  to  their 
authority. 

Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage 
of  thefe  events  againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom 
ihe  ftill  regarded  as  a  dangerous  rival.     She  faw 
herfelf  freed  froni  the  perils  attending  a  union  of 
Scotland  with  Franpe,  and  from  the  pretepGons  of 
fo  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis  j  but  fhe  confidered, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Englifti  catholics,  who 
were  numerous,  and  who  were  generally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Mary's  title,  would  now  adhere  to  that 
princefs  with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they 
faw  that  her  fucceffion  no  longer  endangered   the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 
with  the  advantage  of  eifeding  an  entire  union  with 
Scotland.     She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her  am- 
baflador,  Throgmorton,  a  vigilant  and  able  minifter^ 
to  renew  his  applications  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, 
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l?urgh.     But  thoygh  Mary  had  dcfifted,  after  her.  ^^^j,^- 

hufband's  dpath,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  , ^_j 

queen  of  Englanfl,  fhe  ftill  declined  gratifying  Eli-      is^i, 
zabeth  in  this  monientous  article  5  and  being  fwayed 
by  the  ambitious  fuggeftions  of  her  uncles,  ijic  re- 
fufed  to  n)ake  apy  formal  renunciation  of  her  prc- 
tcnfions. 

Meanmthjl^,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who 
imputed  tp  Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  fhe 
Jhad  met  with  during  Francis's  life-time,  took  care 
to  retaliate  on  her  by  like  injuries  j  and  the  queen 
of  Scots,  finding  her  abode  m  France  difagreeable, 
began  to  think  of  returning  to  her  native  country* 
Lord  James,  who  had  been  fent  in  deputation  from 
the  ftates  to  invite  her  over,  feconded  thefe  inten* 
tions;  and  flie  applied  to  Elizabeth,  by  D'Oifel, 
for  a  fafe-condu£l,  in  cafe  fhe  ibould  be  obliged  to 
pafs  through  England* :  But  fhe  received  for  anfwer, 
that,  till  fhe  had  given  fatisfadion,  by  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  fhe  could  expeft  no  favour 
from  a  perfon  whom  fhe  had  fo  much  injured.  This 
denial  excited  her  indignation ;  and  fhe  made  no 
fcruple  of  exprefling  her  fentiments  to  Throg- 
morton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications  to  gra-- 
tify  his  miflrefs  in  a  demand  which  he  reprefented 
as  fb  reafonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her 
attendants,  fhe  faid  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove, 
'*  or  how  far  a  woman's  frailty  may  tranfport  me, 
*'  I  cannot  tell :  However,  I  am  refolved  not  to 
<«  have  fo  many  witnefles  of  my  infirmity  as  your 
*«  miflrefs  had  at  her  audience  of  my  ambafTador 
f^  D*Oifek  There  is  nothing  difhirbs  me  fo  much, 
'«  as. the  having  afked,  with  fo  much  importunity, 
««  a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  confequence  for  mc 
«'  to  obtain,  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to 
«^  my  own  country  without  bef  leave ;  as  I  came  to 
<*  France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  her  bro- 
^*  (her,  king  Edward:   Neither  do  I  want  friends 

•  Goodall,  vol.  u  p.  X75, 
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0  H  A  P.  €c  jjQ^i^  able  and  willing  to  conduft  me  home,  as 
XXXVIII.  ^^  ^j^^y  j^^^^  brought  me  hither ;  though  I  was  dc- 
1561.  "  firous  rather  to  make  an  experiment  of  your  mif- 
''  trefs's  friendfhip,  than  of  the  afliftance  of  any 
*'  other  perfon.  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that 
*'  a  good  correfpondence  between  her  and  myfelf 
**  would  conduce  much  to  the  fecurity  and  hap- 
^'  pinefs  of  both  our  kingdoms :  Were  (he  well 
*'  convinced  of  this  truth,  fhe  would  hardly  have 
"  denied  me  fo  fmall  a  requeft.  But,  perhaps,  fhe 
*'  bears  a  better  inclination  to  my  rebellious  fubjcdls 
**  than  to  me,  their  fovereign,  her  equal  in  royal 
*'  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted 
^  heir  of  her  kingdoms.  Befides  her  friendlhip, 
*'  I  alk  nothing  at  her  hands:  I  neither  trouble 
^*  her,  nor  Concern  myfelf  in  the  affairs  of  her 
''  ftate:  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are 
**  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents,  who 
^*  are  no  friends  to  the  prefent  eftabliihment.  She 
^'  is  pleafed  to  upbraid  me  as  a  perfon  little  expe- 
<*  rienced  in  the  world:  I  freely  own  it;  but  age 
**  will  cure  that  defeft.  However,  I  am  already 
*'  old  enough  to  acquit  myfelf  honeftly  and  courte- 
^'  oufly  to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to  encou- 
^*  rage  no  reports  of  your  miftrefs,  which  would 
f^  mifbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinfwoman.  I  would 
^^  alfo  fay,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well 
•*  as  fhe,  and  not  altogether  friendlefs  :  And,  per- 
^'  haps,  I  have  as  great  a  foul  too ;  fo  that  me- 
f '  thinks  we  fhould  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment 
"  of  each  other.  As  foon  a$  I  have  confulted  the 
^  flates  of  my  kingdom,  I  fliall  be  ready  to  give 
f  her  a  rcafonable  anfwer ;  and  I  am  the  more  in- 
f*  tent  on  my  journejr,  in  order  to  make  the  quicker 
f'  difpatch  in  this  affair.  But  fhe,  it  feems,  intends 
f*  to  flop  my  journey  $  fo  that  either  fhe  will  not 
**  let  me  give  her  fatisfadlion,  or  is  refolved  not  to 
f^  be  fatisfied ;  perhaps,  on  purpofe  to  keep  up  the 
V,  difagreement  between  us.      She   has  often   re- 

<^  proachc4 
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*'  proached  me  with  my  being  youn^  ;  and  I  aiufl:  C  9  A  p. 
."  be  very  young  indeed,  and  as  ill-advifed,  to  treat  of  ^^^^'^^^^ 
'*  matgirs  of  (uch  great  concern  and  importance     ij6i. 
^*  without  the  advice  of  my  parliament.     I  have  not 
"  been  wanting  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her  -,    but 
*'  ihe    diA)elieves  or    overlooks   them,      I  could 
"  heartily  wifli,  that  I  were  as  nearly  allied  to  her 
<<  in  afie6tipn  as  in  blood :   For  that>  indeed,  would 
*'  be  a  moft  valuable  alliance '." 

Such  a  fpiritcd  reply,  notwithftanding  the  oblig- 
ing terms  intcrfperfcd  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to 
conciliate  friendfhip  between  thefe  rival  princefles, 
or  cure  thofe  mutual  jealoufies  which  had  already 
taken  place,     Elizabeth  equipped  a  fleet,  on  pre- 
tence of  purfuing  pirates,    but  probably  with  an 
intention  of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her 
return    homewards.      Mary  embarked  at  Calais  ^  19th  Au^; 
and  paffing  the  Englifh  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  fafely  M^i^"*^ 
at  Leitb,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  Scotland, 
of  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marqujis  of 
Elbeuf,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Damville,  and 
other  French  courtiers.     This  change  of  abode  and 
fituation  was  very  little  agreeable  to  that  princefs. 
Bcifides  her  natural  prepofleflTions  in  favour  of  a  coun- 
try in  yriiich  ihe  had  been  educated  from  her  ear- 
lieft  inftncy,   and  where  fhe  had  borne  fo  high  a 
rank,  flic  could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  fo- 
cicty  of  that  people,  fo  celebrated  for  their  humane 
difpofition,  ajid  their  refpedful  attachment  to  their 
fovereign,    and  refle6ting  on  the  difparity  of  the 
fccne  which  lay  before  her.     It  is  faid  that,  after 
(he  was  embarked  at  Calais,  ihe  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  coall  of  France,  and  never  turned  them  from 
that  beloved  obje<5t,    till  darknefs  fell,  and  inter- 
cepted it  from  her  vie\y.     She  then  ordered  a  couch 
to  be  fpread  for  her  in  the  open  air^    and  charged 
the  plotj  that  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  (till 

<  CabaiU,  p«  374,    SpQtfwood,  p,  177. 
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XMVin  ^^  ^^S^^*  ^^  fliould  awake  her,  and  afford  her  one 

.^ '  parting  view  of  that  country,  in  which  all  h*  af- 

>56i.  feftions  were  centered.  The  weather  provjd  calm, 
fo  that  the  fcip  made  little  way  in  the  night-time : 
And  Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
the  French  coaft.  She  fat  up  on  her  couch,  and 
ftill  looking  towards  the  land,  often  repeated  thcfe 
words :  "  Farewfell  France,  farewell :  I  fhall  never 
*'  fee  thee  more"."  The  firfl  afpeft,  however,  of 
things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not  to 
her  pleafure  and  happinefs,  at  lead  to  her  repofe  and 
fecurity,  than  fhe  had  reafbn  to  apprehend.  No 
fooner  did  the  French  gallies  appear  off  Leith,  than 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  had  long  expefted  their 
arrival,  flocked  towards  the  fhore  with  an  eameft 
impatience  to  behold  and  receive  their  young  love* 
reign.  Some  were  led  by  duty,  (bme  by  intereft, 
fome  by  curiofity  -,  and  all  combined  to  exprefs  their 
attachment  to  her,  and  to  infinuate  themfelves  into 
her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of  her  ad- 
miniftration.  She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth 
year;  and  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable 
beauty  of  her  perfon  were  farther  recommended  by 
the  affability  of  her  addrefs,  the  politenefs  of  her 
manners,  and  the  elegance  of  her  genius.  .Well 
accomplifhed  in  all  the  fuperficial,  but  engaging 
graces  of  a  court,  (he  afforded,  when  better  known, 
(till  more  promifing  indications  of  her  charafter; 
and  men  prognofticated  both  humanity  from  her  foft 
and  obliging  deportment,  and  penetration  from  her 
tafte  in  all  the  refined  arts  of  mufic,  eloquence,  and 
poetry ''.  And  as  the  Scots  had  long  been  deprived 
of  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign,  whom  they  once 
dcfpaired  ever  more  to  behold  among  them,  her  ar- 
rival feemed  to  give  univerfal  fatisfadtion  j   and  no- 

^  Keith,  p.  179.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  483.  ^  Buchan, 

lib.  xvii.  c.  9.    Spotfwood,  p,  178,  179.    Keith,  p,  i8o.    Tbuan* 
lib.  xxix.  c.  %r 
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thing  appeared  about  the  court,  but  fytnptoms  of  ^xxviu 
aflfeftion,  joy,  and  feftivity.  ^^^^ 

Thi  firft  rtieaftires  which  Maiy  etnbraced  con-  1561, 
firmed  all  the  prcpofleflions  entertained  in  her  fa- 
Your.  She  followed  the  advice  given  her  in  France 
by  D'Oifel  and  the  bilhop  of  Amiens,  as  well  as  her 
uncles  J  and  (he  beftowed  her  confidence  entirely  on 
the  leaders  of  the  refornned  party,  who  had  greateft 
influence  over  the  people,  and  who,  Ihe  found,  were 
alone  able  to  fupport  her  government.  Her  brother, 
lord  James,  whom  fhe  foon  after  created  earl  of 
Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authority  j  and  after  him 
Lidington,  fecretary  of  ftate,  a  man  of  great  fagacity, 
had  a  principal  fharc  in  her  confidence.  By  the 
vigour  of  thefe  men's  meafures  flie  endeavoured  to 
eftablifli  order  and  juftice  in  a  country  divided  by 
public  faftions  and  private  feuds  j  and  that  fierce, 
intraftablc  people,  unacquainted  with  laws  and  obe- 
dience, fccmed,  for  a  time,  to  fubmit  peaceably  to 
her  gentle  and  prudent  adminiftration. 

But  there  was  one  circutnftance  which  blaftcd  all 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of 
that  general  favour  which  her  agreeable  manners 
and  judicious  deportment  gave  her  juft  reafon  to 
expcft.  She  was  ftill  a  papift ;  and  though  Ihe  pub- 
liflied  foon  after  her  arrival,  a  proclamation,  enjoin- 
ing every  one  to  fubmit  to  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
the  preachers  and  their  adherents  could  neither  be 
reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted  with  fo  great  an  abo- 
mination, nor  lay  afide  their  jealoufies  of  her  future 
conduft.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  flie  could  ob- 
tain permiflion  for  faying  mafs  in  her  own  chapel ; 
and  had  not  the  people  apprehended,  that,  if  fhe 
had  here  met  with  a  refufal,  flie  would  inftantly  have 
returned  to  France,  the  zealots  never  would  have 
granted  her  even  that  fmajl  indulgence.  The  cry 
was,  ^'  Shall  we  fufier  that  idol  to  be  again  eredbed 
«  within  the  realm  ?'*    It  was  aflcrted  in  the  pulpit, 

that 
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CHAP,  that  one  mafs  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thouiand 
XXX vin.  j^^jj^gj  j^g^  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom "" ;  lord 
1561.  Xindefey,  and  the  gentlen:ien  of  Fife,  exclaimed^ 
«  That  the  idolater  Ihould  die  the  death;"  fuch 
was  their  expreffion.  One  that  carried  tapers  for 
the  ceremony  of  that  worfhip,  was  attacked  and  in- 
fulted  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  And  if  lord  James, 
and  fome  popular  leaders,  had  not  interpofed,  the 
moft  dangerous  uproar  was  juftly  apprehended,  from 
the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  multitude  ^.  The  ufual 
prayers  in  the  churches  were  to  this  purpofe :  That 
God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  ob- 
ftinate  againft  him  and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will 
be  otherwife,  that  he  would  ftrengthcn  the  hearts 
and  banJs  of  the  eledl,  ftoutly  to  oppofc  the  rage  of 
all  tyrants  *.  Nay,  it  w^s  openly  called  in  queflion, 
whether  that  princefs,  being  an  idolatrefs,  was  en- 
titled to  any  authority,  even  in  civil  matters  *  ? 

.The  helplefs  queen  was  every  moment  expoled  to 
contumely,  which  fhe  bore  with  benignity  and  pa- 
tience. Soon  after  her  arrival  fhe  dined  in  the  caf- 
tle  of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a 
boy,  fix  years  of  age,  ftiould  be  let  down  from  the 
rooC  and  ftiould  prefent  her  with  a  bible,  a  pfal- 
ter,  and  the  keys  of  the  cattle*  Left  flie  ftiould  be 
at  a  lofs  to  underftand  this  infult  on  her  as  a  papift, 
all  the  decorations  exprefled  the  burning  of  Corah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  other  puniftiments  inflidted 
by  God  upon  idolatry  **.  The  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh had  the  aflurance,  from  their  own  authority, 
to  ifllie  a  proclamation,  baniftiing  from  their  diftriA 
"  all  the  wicked  rabble  of  antichrift,  the  pop^  fuch 
"  as  priefts,  monks,  friars,  together  with  adulterers 
"  and  fornicators  ^"  And  becaufe  the  privy-council 
fuipended  the  magiftrates  for  their  infolence,  the  paf- 

«  Knox,  p.  287.  y  Ibid,  p.  284, 185. 187.   Spotfwoody  p.  179. 

*  Keith,  p.  179.  *  Ibid.  p.  %o%*  ^  Ibid.  p«  189. 

c  Ibid.  p.  19a. 
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fioMte  hiftorians  ^  of  that  age  have  inferred,  that  the  SJ^.^.?! 


XXXVlil, 


tqujfcn  was  engaged,  by  a  fympathy  of  manners,  to 
take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  proteftion.      1.5^1 
It  appears  probable,  that  the  magiftr^tes  were  after-- 
wards  reinftated  in  their  office/  and  that  their  procla- 
mation was  confirmed  *. 

But  all  the  infolence  of  the  people  was  incon- 
fiderable  in  comparifon  of  that  which  was  exercifed 
by  the  clergy  and  the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride 
in  vilifying,  even  to  her  face,  this  amiable  princefs. 
The  affembly  of  the  church  framed  an  addreft,  in 
which,  after  telling  her,  that  her  m'afs  was  a  baftard 
fcrvice  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  impiety,  and  the 
fource  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the  realm ; 
they  expreffcd  their  hopes,  that  Ihe  would  ere  this 
time  have  preferred  truth  to  her  own  pre- conceived 
opinion,  and  have  renounced  her  religion,  which, 
they  aflured  her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and 
vanity.  They  faid,  that  the  prefent  abufes  of  govern- 
ment were  (0  enormous,  that^  if  a  fpeedy  remedy 
were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  in  his  anger 
to  ftrike  the  head  and  the  tail,  the  difobedient  prince 
and  finful  people.  They  required,  that  fevere  pu- 
iiifliment  Ihould  be  inflifted  on  adulterers  and  for- 
nicators. And  they  concluded  with  demanding  fof 
themfelves  fome  addition  both  of  power  and  pro- 
perty ^ 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefty  was 
John  Knox  i  who  poflefTed  an  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  contumelious 
ufage  of  his  fovereign.  His  ufual  appellation  for 
the  queen  was  Jezabeh  and  though  Ihe  endeavour- 
ed, by  the  moft  gracious  condefcenfion,  to  win  his 
favour,  all  her  inTmuarions  could  gain  nothing  on 
his  obdurate  heart.    She  promifed  him  accefs  to  her 

*  KnoY,  p.  292.  Buchan.  lib.  xvii.  c.  20.  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  37»- 
«  Keith,  p.  202.  ^  Knox,  p.  311,  312. 
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xxxvju'  wheiieVcr  he  demanded  it  j  and  Ibe  even  dcfircd 
^,-  -J  him,  if  he  found  her  blanublc  in  any  thing,  to. 
1541.  reprehend  her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify 
her  in  the  pulpit  before  the  whole  people :  But  he 
plainly  told  hcr^  that  be  had  a  public  miniftry  en-^ 
trufted  to  him ;  that  if  (he  would  come  to  church, 
Ihe  fhould  there  hear  the  gofpel  of  truth ;  and  that 
it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to  apply  to  every  individual^ 
iK)r  had  he  leifure  for  that  occupation  ^.  The  po- 
litical principles  of  the  man,  which -be  communi- 
cated to  his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  fcdition  as  his 
theological  were  of  rage  and  bigotry.  Though  he 
once  condefcended  fo  tar  as  to  tell  the  queen,  that 
he  would  fubmit  to  her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Paul 
did  to  Nero  ^  $  he  remained  not  long  in  this  dutiful 
ftrain.  He  faid  to  her,  that  "  Samuel  fear^  not  to 
"  flay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek, 
♦*  whom  king  Saul  had  faved :  Neither  (pared  Elias 
«*  Jezabel's  faJfe  prophets,  and  Baal's  pricfts,  though 
•^  king  Ahab  was  prelent,  Phineas,*'  added  he, 
•^  was  no  magiftratej  yet  fearcd  he  not  to  flrike 
"  Cofbi  and  Zimri  in  the  very  adt  of  filthy  forni- 
•'  cation.  And  fo.  Madam,  your  grace  may  fee» 
"  that  others  than  chief  magiftrates  may  lawfully 
-**  inflift  punifhment  on  iuch  crimes  as  are  con- 
*'  demned  by  the  law  of  God  \"  Knox  had  for- 
merly, during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Epglandj  writ- 
ten a  book  aga'mft  female  fucceflion  to  the  crown : 
The  title  of  it  fs,  Tbffrji  blaft  of  the  trumpet  againfi 
the  monftrous  regimen  of  vt^jomen.  He  was  too  proud 
cither  to  recant  the  tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to 
'  apologize  for  therh ;  and  his  condudb  Oiewed^  that 
he  thought  no  more  civility  than  loyalty  due  to  any 
of  the  female  fex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  deaieari- 
our  of  thefe  men,  filled  with  bitternefs  and  forrow. 
This  ruftic  apoftle  fcruples  not,  in  his  hiftory,  to 

t  Knox,  p.  310.  ^  Ibid.  p.  ^%%m  ^  Ibid.  p.  gi6. 
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in&rm  us,  that  Jbe  once  f ncated  ker  with  fiat h  fevc-  chap. 
rity,  tsb^t  flic  loft  all  jcommand  of  temper,  and  dif-  J^"'' 
tolved  m  tears  before  him :  Yet  fo  far  from  facing  ii6i 
moved  with  yowth,  and  beauty,  aad  royal  dignity 
reduced  to  that  jcondition,  he  perfcvered  in  his  ia-» 
Iblent  rcproofes  and  wrhea  he  relates  this  incident, 
he  discovers  a  v^fible  piide  and  latisfa&bn  in  his 
own  coadudt  ^.  The  pulpits  had  bcGoqae  mere 
jRienes  of  railing  againft  the  vices  of  the  court ; 
among  which  were  always  noted  as  the  principal^ 
falling,  finery,  4ancing,  balls,  and  whoredom,  their 
Acceflary  attendant  '•  ^  Some  ornaments,  which  the 
ladies  at  diat  time  wore  upon  their  petticoats,  ex* 
eked  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers ;  and 
tiiey  affirmed,  that  fuch  vanity  would  provoke  God's 
vengeance,  not  only  againft  tbeie  ioolilh  women^ 
but  agaioft  the  whole  re^lm  '^^  ^ 

Mary,  whole  age,  coodition,  and  education,  in- 
vited her  to  liberty  ^^nd  cheerfulnefs,  was  curbed  in 
all  amufements  by  tihe  abfiird  jfeverity  of  thefe  re- 
£>rmers  -,  and  ihe  found  every  moment  reafbn  to  re^ 
gret  her  leaving  chajt  country,  from  who&  manners 
file  had,  in  her  early  youth,  received  the  firft  im- 
preffions  ".  Her  two  uncles,  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other  Fr«ncl)  nobility, 
ibon  took  leave  of  her :  The  marquis  .of  Elbeuf  re- 
ti^iained  fome  time  longer ;  but  ^fter  his  departure, 
flic  was  left  to  die  fociety  of  h^  own  fubjeAs ;  men 
luiacquainted  with  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  ig^ 
noivmt  of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond 
their  ufiial  rufticity,  by  a  difmal  fanaticifiii,  which 
rendered  them  incap^le  of  aH  humanity  or  im- 
provement. Though  Mary  had  made  no  attempt 
to  reftore  the  ancient  religion,  her  popery  was  a 
fufficient  xrrime :  Though  her  behaviour  was  hitherto 
irreproachable,  and  her  manners  fweet  and  engaging, 
her  gaiety  and  eafc  were  interpreted  as  figns  of  dif- 

k  Knox,  p.  331,  333,  >  Ibid.  p.  3*1.        "  Ibid.  p.  330. 

^  ibid.  p.  a94.« 
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CHAP,  folute  vanity.     And  to  the  harfh  and  prepoftcrous 

^^  _  "!  ufage,  which  this  princefs  met  with,  may,  in  part,. 

X561.      be  afcribed  thofe  errors  of  her  fubfequent  condnft, 

which  feemed  fo  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general 

tenor  of  her  charafter. 

,  There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  be- 
fore his  departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though 
frivolous,  might  enable  him  to  give  Mary's  friends 
in  France  a  melancholy  idea  of  her  fituation.  This 
nobleman,  with  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  and  fomc  other 
young  courtiers,  had  been  engaged,  after  a  debauch, 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  a  woman  called  Alifon  Craig,  who 
\vas  known  to  be  liberal  of  her  favour^;  and  becaufe 
they  were  denied  admittance,  they  broke  the  win- 
dows, thruft  open  the  door,  and  committed  fomc 
diforders,  in  fearching  for  the  damfel.  It  happen- 
ed, that  the  aflembly  of  the  church  was  fitting  at 
^  that  time,    and  they  immediately  took  the  matter 

under  their  cognizance.  In  conjunftion  with  feveral 
of  the  nobility,  they  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
queen,  which  was  introduced  with  this  awful  pre- 
lude :  "  To  the  queen's  majefty,  and  to  her  fecret 
'^  and  great  council,  her  grace's  faithful  and  obc- 
^^  dient  fubjefts,  the  profeflbrs  of  Chrift  Jefus's  holy 
V  evangil,  wilh  the  ipirit  of  righteous  judgment." 
The  tenor  of  the  petition  was,  that  the  fear  of  God^ 
the  duty  which  they  owed  her  grace,  and  the  ter- 
rible threatenings  denounced  by  God  againft  every 
city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes  were  openly 
committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the  teverc 
punifhment  of  fuch  as  had  done  what  in  them  lay 
t^'kindle.the  wrath  of  God  againft  the  whole  realm : 
That  the  iniquity  of  which  they  complained,  was 
fo  heinous  and  fo  horrible,  that  they  fhould  efteem 
themfelves  accomplices  in  it,  if  they  had  been  en- 
gaged by.  worldly  fear,  or  fervile  complaifance,  to 
pafs  it  over  in  filence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion :  That 
as  they  owed  her  grace  obedience  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  fo  were  they  entided  to  require  of 
/  her. 
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her,  in  return,  the  Iharp  and- condign  puniftiment  of  ^^^  ^' 

this  .enormity,  which,  they  repeated  itj  might  draw  ^l\ )* 

down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom  :      15.61.    ' 

And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  afide 

all  private  afFeftions  towards  the  adors  in'fo  heinous 

a  crime  and   fo  enormous  a  Villany,    and  without. 

delay  bring  them  to  a  trial,  and  inflid  the  fevereft  / . 

penalties  upon  them.     The  queen  gave  a  gracious 

reception  to  this  peremptory  addrefs;  but  becaufe 

fhe  probably  thought,  that  breaking  the  windows  of 

a  brothel  merited  not  fuch  fevere  reprehenfion,  (he 

only  replied,  that  her  uncle  was  a  ftranger,  and  that 

he  was  attended   by  a  young  company :    But  Ihe, 

.  would  put  fuch  order  to  him  and  to  all  others,  that 
her  fubjefts  (hould  henceforth  have  no.  reafon  to. 
complain.  Her  paffing  over  this  incident  fo  (lightly 
was  the  fource  01  great  difcontent,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  mod  profligate  manners  **.  '  It  is 
not  to  be  omitted,  that  Alifon  Craig,  the  caufe  of 
ii\  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain  a  commerce 
with  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of  his  great 
2eal  for  the  reformation,  was,  without,  fcrup'le,  in- 

^dulged  in  that  enormity  ^. 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into 
the  queen's  chapel  during  her  abfence,  and  com- 
mitted outrages ;  for  which  two  of.  them  were  in-, 
difted,  and  it  was  intended  to  bring  them  to  a  trial. 
Knox  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  pnofl:  confiderable 
zealots  of  the  party,  and  charged  them  to  appear  in 
town,  and  proteft  their  brethren.  The  holy  faora- 
ments,  he  there  faid,  are  abufed  by  profanje  jpapifts  ^ 
the  mafs  has  been  faid;  and  in  worfhipping  that 
idol,  the  priefts  have  omitted  no  ceremony,  not 
even  the  conjuring  of  their  accurfed  water,  that  had 
ever  been  praftifed  in  the  tirnc  of  the  greateft  blind- 
pefs.     Thefe  violent  meafures  for  oppofing  juftic? 

f>  Knox,  p.'  304,  303,  304.    Keith,  p.  509.  P  Knox,  ibid. 
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x^vin'  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  rebellion  5  and  Kncx  was  lum- 

y_     ^     '  moned  bcfote  the  council  taanfwer  for  his  oflfenc^, 

155*.     The  courage  of  the  mah  was  eqifal  to  his  infolence. 

He  fcrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen,  thaft  the  ptRiknt 

prapifts,  ^ho  had  inflamed  her  againft  thefc  holy 

men,  were  the  fons  of  the  devil ;  and  muft  therefore 

obey  the  dircftions  of  their  fathet,  l/^ho  had  been  a 

liar  ind  a   manflayer  from  the   beginning-     The 

'matter    ended    with   a   full   acqoittal  of  Knox  *". 

Randolf,  the  finglifh  ambaflfador  in  Scotland,  had 

reafori  to  write  to  Cecil,  fpeaking  of  the  Scottifti 

nation  :    f'  I  think  rifiaf velloufly  of  the  twfdom  of 

**  God,  that  gave  this  linruly,  inCoriftant,  and  cuni* 

**  berfome  people  no  rinore  powef  hor  fubftance: 

^  For  they  would  otherwife  run  wild  '." 

Wt  have  related  thefe  incidents  at  greater  length 
than  the  neceflity  of  our  ftfbjedl  rtny  feem  to  re- 
quire :  feiit  even  trivial  circumftances,  Which  (How 
the  maiinc?fs  of  the  age,  2trt  often  matt  irtftnlftiv*, 
as  well  ^s  entdrta'ming,  than  the  great  trartfaftioilS 
of  wars  arid  negociations,  Which  are  nearly  fimilar  in 
aB  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  reformed  clergy  rn  Scotland  had,  at  that 
time,  a  very  natural  reafon  for  their  ill-htWours 
namdy,  the  poverty,  6r  rathef  beggary,  to  whfch 
fhey  were  reduced.  The  ndbility  and  geiitry  had 
at  firft  laid  their  hands  on  aH  the  property  of  the? 
regular  clergy,  without  making  any  pfotifion  for 
the  friars  and  nurts,  whcrfri  they  turrted  out  of  their 
poflcfTions,  The  fecuhr  Cl^gy  of  the  cathoBc  Com- 
fiiunion,  though  they^  loft  all  ecclefiaftieal  jurifiBc- 
fion,  ftill  held  foitre  of  the  temporalities  of  thelt 
'  beneficed;  and  dfher  became  layrrleft  Ithemfelves, 
and  converted  them  into  private  propcft^,  6r  rttad^ 
conveyance  of  thcni  at  low  prices  to  tfed  nobility, 
who  thus  enriched  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  th* 

i  tilioi,  p.  3^6.  i4^.  t  Itcitk,  p.  >ot. 
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cliurch.     The  new  teachers  had  hitherto  fubfifted  ^Jx vin' 
chiefly  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the.  faithful;   ^  -^  _^' 
^d  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  fenti-     jjfii.. 
ments,    this    cftablilhment  was   regarded   as  very 
icanty  and  very  precarious.      Repeated  applications 
were  made  for  a  legal  fettlement  to  the  preachers  j 
;and  though  almoft  every  thing   in   the  kingdom 
was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice,-  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  their  requeft  was  at  laft  complied 
with.     The  fanatical  fpirit  which  they  indulged,  and 
their  induftry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Romifti  communion,  which  placed  fuch 
merit  in  enriching  the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very 
fenfible  obftacle  to  their  acquifitions.     The  conven- 
tion, however,  paffed  a  vote  %  by  which  they  di- 
vided all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices  into  twenty-one 
fhares :  They  afligned  fourteen  to  the  ancient  pof- 
feffbrs :   Of  the  remaining  feven  they  granted  three 
to  the  crown ;  and  if  that  were  found  to  anfwer  the 
public  expences,  they  beftowed  the  overplus  on  the 
reformed  miniftcrs.     The  queen  was  empowered  to 
Jevy  all  the  fcven;    and  it  was  ordained  that  fhc 
fhould  afterwards  pay  to  the  clergy  what  fhould  be 
judged  to  fuffice  for  their  maintenance.*    The  ne- 
ccflTities  of  the  crown,  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  fmall  affeftion  whith  Mary  bore  to  the 
protcftant  ecclefiaftics,  rendered  their  revenues  con- 
temptible as  well  as  uncertain ;   and  the  preachers^ 
findmg  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or  even 
the  middling  rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty, 
were  neceffitated  to  betake  themfclves  to  other  ex- 
pedients for  fupporting  their  authority.     They  af- 
fcfted  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morofe  manners, 
a  vulgar  and  familiar,   yet  myfterious  cant;    and 
though  the  liberality  of  fubfequent  princes  put  them    . 

*  Knox,  p.  196.     Keith,  p.  no. 
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CHAP,  afterwards  on  a  better  footing  with  regard  tQ  revo-r 

^_ j  nue,   and  thereby  corredted  in  fongie  degree  thofc 

1561/  bad  habits ;  it  rnuft  be  confeflTed,  that,  while  many 
other  advantages  attend  prefbyterian  government, 
thefe  incon.veniencies  are  not  eafily  feparated  from 
the  genius  of  that  ecclefiaftical  polity. 

The  queen  .of  Scots,  deftitute  .of  all  force, 
pofTeffing  a  narrow  revenue,  furyounded  with  a 
factious  turbulent  nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and 
infolent  ecclefiaftics,  fbon  found,  that  her  only  ex- 
•  pedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity  was  to  prefervc 
^  good  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth  ^  who,  by 
former  connexions  and  ferviccs,  had  acquired  fuch 
authority  over  all  thefe  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  fecretary  Lidington  was  fent 
to  London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the 
queen,  and  exprefs  her  dcfire  of  friendlhip  and  a 
good  correfpondence ;  and  he  received  a  commiflion 
from  her,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  of  Scotland^ 
to  demand,  as  a  means  of  cementing  this  friendfhip, 
that  Mary  (hould,  by  adt  of  parliament  or  by  pro- 
clamation (for  the  difference  between  thefe  fecurities 
was  not  then  deemed  very  confiderable),  be  declared 
fucceflbr  t^  the  crown.  No  requeft  could  be  more 
unreafonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper  juncture; 
The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  once  difcovered 
her  intention  not  to  wait  for  the  fucceffion,  but  had 
openly,  without  ceremony  or  referve,  affumed  the 
ptle  of  queen  of  England,  and  hsd  pretended  a  fu-. 
perior  right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom  :  That 
though  her  ambafladors,  and  thpfe  of  her  hufband, 
the  French  king,  had  figned  a  treaty,  in  which  they 
renounced  that  claim,  and  promifed  fatisfaflion  for 
fo  great  an  indignity,  fhc  was  fo  intoxicated  with 
this  intaginary  right,  that  fhe  had  rcjefted  the  moft 
^arqeft  folicitations,  and  even,  as  fome  endeavoured 

*  Jtbb,  vol.  ii.  p.  45$. 
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t»  perfuade  her,  had  incurred  fbmc  danger  in  croff-  CHAP* 
ing  the  feas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty :  ^^^^^^ 
That  her  partifans  every  where  had  ftill  the  af-  j^6i,  ' 
furance  to  infift:  on  her  title,  and  had~  prefumed 
to  talk  of  her  own  birth  as  illegitimate:  That 
^  while  affairs  were  on  this  footing  5  while  a  claim 
thus  openly  made,  fo  far  from  being  openly 
renounced,  was  only  fufpended  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity,  it  would,  in  her,  be  the  moft 
egregious  imprudence  ^  to  fortify  the  hands  of  a 
pretender  to  her  crown,  by  declaring  her  the  fuc- 
ceffor :  That  no  expedient  could  be  worfe  ima- 
gined for  cementing  friendfhip  than  fuch  a  de- 
claration; and  kings  were  often  found  to  bear 
no  good  will  to  their  fucceflbrs,  even  though  their 
own  children  j  much  more  wheh  the  connexion  was 
lefs  intimate,  and  when  fuch  caufe  of  difguft  and 
jcaloufy  had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was 
ftill  continued,  oh  the  part  of  Mary  :*  That  though 
£he  was  willing,  from  the  amity  which  Ihe  bore  her 
kinfwoman,  to  afcribe  her  former  pretenfions  to 
the  advice  of  others,  by  wh9fe  direftion  (he  was* 
then  governed ;  her  prefent  refufal  to  relinquifh 
fhem  could  proceed  only  from  her  own  prepof- 
ieffions,  and  was  a  proof  that  Ihe  ftill  harboured 
ifome  dangerous  defigns  againft  her :  That  it  was  - 
the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  difgufted  with  the 
prefent,  to  entertain  flattering  views  of  futurity, 
to  think  their  fervices  ill  rewarded,  to  expeft  a 
better  recqmpence  from  the  fucceffor ; '  and  fhc 
Ihould  efteem  herfelf  fcarcely  half  a  fovereign  over 
the-Englifh,  if  they  faw  her  declare  her  heir,  anci 
arm  her  rival  with  authority  againft  her  own  repofe 
and  fafety :  That  fhe  knew  the  inconftant  nature  of 
the  people  J  (he  was  acquainted  with  the  prefent 
divifions  in  religion ;  fhe  was  not  ignorant  that  t;he 
fame  party  which  cxpefted  greater  favour  during 
fhe  reign  of  Mary,  did  alfo  itnagine  that  the  title 
^        .  of 
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XMvin*  of  that  princefs  was  foperior  to  her  own :  That 
^  -  ._^  for  her  part,  whatever  claims  were  advanced,  flie 
i>5i.  was  determined  to  live  and  die  queen  of  England; 
and  after  her  death,  it  was  the  buiinefs  of  others 
to  examine  who  had  the  beft  precenfions,  either 
by  the  laws  or  by  the  right  of  blood,  to  the  fiic- 
ceffion :  That  flie  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  would  then  be  found  folid ;  and,  con- 
fidering  the  injury  which  Ihe  herfelf  had  received, 
it  was  fufficient  indulgence,  if  ihe  promifed,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might,  in 
any  relpedi,  weaken  or  invalidate  it:  And  that 
Mary,  if  her  title  were  really  preferable,  a  point 
tvhich,  for  her  own  part,  Ihe  had  never  enquired 
into,  poflefled  all  advantages  above  her  rivals; 
who,  deftitute  both  of  prefent  power,  and  of  all 
fupport  by  friends,  would  only  expofe  themfclves  to 
inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any  weak,  or  even 
doubtful,  pretenfions*. 

Thesb  views  of  the  queen  were  fo  prudent  and 
judicious,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  df  her  ever 
departing  from  them:  But  that  Ihe  might  put  the 
matter  to  a  fuller  proof,  ihe  offered  to  explain  the 
words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ib  as  to  leave  no 
fufpicion  of  their  excluding  Mary's  right  of  fuc- 
ceflion  "^ ;  and  in  this  form  (he  again  required  her 
to  ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  hft  came  to  this 
iffue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  ofiered 
to  renounce  all  prefent  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to  de- 
clare her  the  fuccelTor*,  But  fuch  was  the  jealous 
charafter  of  this  latter  princefs,  that  fhe  never 
would  confent  to  ftrengthen  the  mtereft  and  au- 
thority of  any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  fucceffion; 
much  le($  would  ihe  make  this  conceffion  in  faveMr 
of  a  rival  queen,  who  poflefled  fuch  plaufible  preten-  ^ 

tt  Buebanan,  lib.  nvii.  c.  14—17.    Camden»  pu  3S5.   8potfwood» 
p.  i8oy  i8i«  *  Ibid,  p.  iSi«  «  Haynes,  voLa.  p.  377. 
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fion^  fot  the  pTcfent,  and  whq,  thotfgh  Ihe  mlgRt  chap. 
vcrtwjHy  rcnaoncc  them,    coukl  cafily  refume  her  ^^^^"^ 
clzitn  on    the   firft   opportunity.       Mary's    pro-     1561. 
foikX,   however,    bore  fo  fpecknis   an   appearance' 
of  equity  and  juftice,  that  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that 
re^fon  would,  by  foperficial  thinkers,    be  deemed 
to  lie  entirely  on  that  fide,   made  no  more  men-^ 
Cion  of  the  matter ;  and,  though  farther  concefTions 
were  never  made  by  either  princefe,  they  put  on 
all  the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 
friertdlhip  wkh  each  other. 

The  queen  obferved  tliat,  even  without  her  in-  wiftgo- 
terpdfition,  Mary  ^as  fufficicntly  dcprcffed  by  the  ^fEii».* 
imicinpus  fpirit  of  her  own  fubjefts ;  and,  inftead  of  bcth. 
^giving  Scotland,  for  the  prefent,  any  inquietude  of 
difturbance,  (he  employed  herfcif,  more  ufefully 
atid  laudatbiy,  in  regulating  the  aflfairS  of  her  owA 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happincfs  of  her  peo« 
pie.  She  made  feme  progrefi  in  paying  thofe  gredt 
debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown  j  fhe  tegulated  the 
coin,  which  had  been  much  debafed  by  her  prcde- 
cefTors  ;  fhe  furnifhed  her  arfenals  with  great  quan-» 
tkies  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ;  en- 
gaged her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example 
in  this  particular  J  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
the  art  of  making  gunpowder  and  brafs  cannon; 
Ibrtified  her  frontiers  on-  the  fide  of  Scodand ;  made 
Sequent  reviews  of  the  militia  ^  encouraged  agri- 
culture, by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn; 
jpromoted  trade  and  navigation ;  and  fo  much  in- 
Cteafed  the  Slipping  of  her  kingdom,  both  by  build- 
ing vefleU  of  force  herfelfi  and  fuggefting  like  un-^ 
dertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  fhe  was  juftly 
ftvled  the  reftorer  o(  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of 
^^  northern  fcas''.  The  natural  frugality  of  her 
^^eiAperj  b  far  from  incapacitating  her  from  tliefe 

f  Camden,  p.  3St.     Strype,  voL  i.  p.  &)o.  336.  3^7. 
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c  HAP.  great  enterprifes,  only  enabled  her  to  exeteute  them 
^^  -;-^  with  greater  certainty  and  fuccefs ;   and  all  the  AvorkI 
r56r.'     faw  in  her  conduft  the  happy  effefts  of  a  vigor- 
ous  perfeverance   in  judicious  land  well-concerted 
projefts. 

It  is  .eafy  to  imagine  that  fo  great  a  princefs,  who 
enjoyed  fuch  Angular  felicity  and  renown,  would  re- 
ceive propofals  of  marriage  from  every  one  that  had 
any  likelihood  of  fucceeding ;   and  though  Ihe  had 
made  fome  public  declarations  in  favour  of  afingle 
life,  few  believed  that  (he  would  perfevere  for  ever 
in  that  refolution.     The  archduke  Charles,  fecond 
fon  of  the  emperor  *,  as  well  as  Cafimir,  fon  of  the 
eleftor  Palatine,  made  applications  to  her ;    and  as 
this  latter  prince  profefled  the  reformed  relig*ion,  he 
thought  himfelf  on  that  account  better  entitled  to 
fucceed  in   his  addreffes.     Eric  king  of  Sweden, 
and  Adolph  duke  of  Holftein,  were  encouraged,  by 
the  fame  views,  to  become  fuitors:  And  the  earl  of 
Anan,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the 
ftates  of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her  as  a 
fuitable  marriage.     Even  fome  of  her  own  fubjefts, 
though  they  did  not  openly  declare  their  pretenfions, 
entertained  hopes  of  fuccefs.     The  earl  of  Arundel, 
a  perfon  declining  in  years,  but  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  poflefled   of 
great  riches,  flattered  himfelf  with  this  profpeft;  as 
did  alfo  fir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  efteemcd 
for  his  perfonal  merit.     But  the  perfon  moft  likely 
to  fucceed,  was  a  younger  fon  of  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,    lord    Robert   Dudley,    who    by 
means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  joined  to  addrefs  and 
flattery,   had  become,  in  a  manner,    her  declared 
favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in  all  her  coun- 
fels.     The  lefs  worthy  he  appeared  of  this  difl:in6tion, 
the  more  was  his  great  favour  afcribed  to  fome  vio- 

«  Hayoes,  voL  i.  p.  233. 
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lent  afFedion,  which  could  thus  feduce  the  iudg-  chap. 
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ment  of-  this  penetrating  pnncefs  -,  and  men  long  ._  _,-,  J 
expefted  that  he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  i56i» 
to  nnany  princes  '^and  monarchs.  But .  the  queen 
gave  all  thefe  fuitors  a  gentle  refufel,  which  ftill 
encouraged  their  purfuitj  and  fhe  thought  that 
flie  fliould  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interefts 
if  they  were  ftill  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
fucceeding  in  their  pretenfions.  It  is  alfo  pro- 
bable that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from 
a  mixture  of  female  coquetry.;  and  that,  though 
flie  was  determined  in  her  own  mind  never  to  fhare 
her  power  with  any  man,  fhe  was  not  difpleafed 
with  the  courtfhip,  folicitation,  and  profeffions  of 
love,  which  the  dcfire  of  acquiring  fo  valuable 
a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  moft  fingular  in  the  conduct  andcha- 
rafter  of  Elizabeth  is,  that  though  fhe  determined 
never  to  have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,  fhe  was 
not  only  very  averfe  to  fix  any  fucceffor  to  the 
crown ;  but  feems  alfo  to  have  refolved,  as  far  as 
it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  preten- 
fions to  the  fucceffion  fhould  ever  have  any  heirs  or 
fuccefTors.  If  the  cxclufion  given  by  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  pofterity  of  Margaret  queen 
of  Scotland  was  allowed,  to  be  valid,  the  right  to 
the  crown  devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Suffolk;  and 
the  lady  Catharine  Gray,  younger  fiflcr  to  the  lady 
Jane,  was  now  the  heir  of  that  family.  This  lady 
had  been  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke;  but,  having  been  divorced  from 
that  nobleman,  fhe  macje  a  private  marriage » with 
the  earl  .of  Hertford,  fon  of  the  protcdlor ;  and  her 
hufband,  foon  after  confummation,  travelled  into 
France.*  In  a  litde  time  fhe  appeared  to.be  preg- 
nant, which  fo  enraged  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  threw 
her  into  the  Tower,  and  fummoned  Hertford  to 
appear,   in  order  to  anfwer  for  his  mifdemeanor. 

He  ' 
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CHAP,  Uj^  made  no  fcruple  of  acknowkdgiiig  chfi  wzm^i^ 
v?-J^^  which,  though  ooncludeql  without  the  queen's  con-- 
1569.  iknt,  was  entirely  fuicafale  to  both  parties;  asd  for 
this  offence  he  was  alfo  comimitted  to  the  Tower* 
Elizabeth's  feverity  topped  not  here:  She  i&edl 
a  con3mi(fion  to  enquire  into  the  matter ;  and  as 
Hertford  could  aot,  within  the  time  limited,  prosre 
the  nuptials  by  witnefl^,  the  con>mer€c  bef^weea 
him  and  his  confort  was  declared  unlawful,  and 
their  pofterity  illegitimate.  They  were  ftill  de^r 
tained  in  cuftody  -,  jbut,  by  bribing  their  keepers^ 
they  founds  means  to  have  farther  intercouiie ;  and 
anocher  child  appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  com- 
merce.  This  was  a  frefh  fburce  of  vexation  to  the 
queen ;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds 
be  fet  on  Hertford  by  the  liar-chamber,  and  or^ 
dered  his  confinement  to  be  thenceforth  more  rigid 
and  fevere.  He  lay  in  this  condition  for  fine 
years,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  freeing  Eliza- 
beth from  all  fears,  procured  him  his  liberty*. 
This  extreme  feverity  muft  be  accounted  for,  either 
by  the  unrelenting  jcaloufy  of  the  queen,  who  was . 
afraid  left  a  pretender  to  the  fucceffion  ffaould  ac- 
quire credit  by  having  ifllflg ;  or  by  her  malignity, 
wfcichj  with  all  her  great  qualities,  made  one  in- 
gredient in  her  charadler,  and  which  led  her  to 
envy,  in  others,  thofe  natural  pleafures  of  love  and 
pofterity,  of  which  her  own  ambition  and  deifire  of 
dpnoinion  made  her  renounce  all  proiped  fo^r  her-^ 
felf-     ^ 

T»tSi}L  happened,  about  th'vs  time,  foiDe  other 
events  in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  con- 
dji^  was  more  laudable.  Arthur  Pole,  and  bis 
brother,  nephew^  to  die  late  cardinal,  and  ddtceoded 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  y/ith  Anthony 
Foxtefcue/  who  bad  married  a  fifter  jof  dieie  gea« 

•  Hayccs,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  37S.  3^6.    Cs^mdenj  p.  3$^.    lUylin^ 
p.  15+. 
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dcmen,  and  fome  other  pcrfons,  were  brought  to  c  h  a  P. 
their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into  France,  ^^^J"^-^ 
with  a  view  of  fbliciting  fuccours  from  the  duke  of    1561. 
Guiie,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  pro-* 
claiming  Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole 
duke  of  Clarence.     They  confcfled  tlic  indidment, 
but  afferted,  that  they  never  meant  to  execute  thefe 
projects  during  the  queen's  life-time  :    They  had 
Qoiy  deemed  fuch  precautions  lequUdtc  in  cafe  of 
her  demife,   which  fome    pretenders    to  jwdiqial 
aftroiogy  had  aifured  them   they  mi^  with  c^r- 
tcunty  look  for  before  the  year  expired.     They  were 
condemned  by  the  jury ;    but  receive  a  pardon 
from  the  queen's  clemency  ^. 

*  StoTpt,  vol.  i-  p.  3^3.    Hcyiin,  ft»  154. 
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CHAP.      XXXIX. 


Stale  of  Europe Civil  wars   of  France- 

Havre  de  Grace  put  in  pojfejjion  of  the  Englijb^ 


A  parliament'-'^ — Havre  hfi Affairs  of  Scot-- 

land'^'-'^-^he  queen  of  Scots  marries  the  earl  of 

Darnley Confederacy ,  againji  the  Protejiants 

■    Murder  of  Rizzio A  parliament--'''^ 

Murder  of  Darnley ^een  of  Scots  marries 

Botbwel Injurredlions    in   Scotland //»- 

prifonment  of  Mary Mary  flies  into  England 

"—^Conferences  at  Tork  and  Hampton- Court. 


CHAP.     A  F  T  E  R  the  commencement  of  the  religious 
XXXIX.  y-^    ^^j.g  jjj  France,    which  rendered  that  flou- 


rifliing  kingdom,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty 
years,  a  fcenc  of  horror  and  devaftation,  the  great 
rival  powers  in  Furope  were  Spain  and  England; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  an  animofit)'',  firft  politi- 
cal, then  perfonal,  broke  out  between  the  fovereigns 
of  thefe  countries. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great 
induftry  and  fagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his 
cnterprifes,  an  unufual  forefight  in  all  his  meafures ; 
and  as  he  was  ever,  cool  and  feemingly  unmoved  by 
paffion,  and  pofleffed  neither  talents  nor  inclination 
for  war,  both  his  lubjedls  and  his  neighbours  had 
reafon  to  expeft  juftice,  happinefs,  and  tranquillity, 
from  his  adminiftration.  But  prejudices  had  on 
him  as  pernicious  effefts  as  ever  paflion  had  on  any 
other  monarch  s  and  ghe  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  ty- 
ranny 
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ranny  by  which  he  was  aAuated,  with  the  fraudulent  ^  ^  Aj>. 
maxims  which  governed  his  counfels,  excited  the  .^^^  . 
moft  violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  en-  1562. 
gaged  him  in  a<Ste  of  the  moft  enormous  cruelty, 
and  threw  all  Europe  into  combuftion. 
.  After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Caceau- 
Cambrefis,  and  had  remained  fome  time  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  he  embarked  for  Spain  -,  and  as  the  gravity 
of  that  nation,  with  their  refpedtful  obedience  to 
their  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to  his 
humour  than  the  homely  familiar  manners  and  the 
pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  cxpefted 
that  he  would,  for  the  future,  refide  altogether  at 
Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extenfivc  domi* 
nions  by  Spanifh  minifters  and  Spanifh  counfels. 
Having  met  with  a  violent  tcmpeft  on  his  voyage, 
he  no  fooner  arrived  in  harbour  than  he  fell  on  his 
knees  5  and,  after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance, 
he  vowed  that  hi&  life,  which  was  thus  providentially 
favcd,  ftiould  thenceforth  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
extirpation  of  herefy  ^  His  fubfequent  conduft 
correfponded  to  thefe  profeffions.  Finding  that  the 
new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  loofe 
the  rage  of  perfccution  againft  all  who  profefled 
them,  or  were  fufpedted  of  adhering  to  them  5  and 
by  his  violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the 
ufual  cruelty  of  priefts  and  inquifitors.  He  threw 
into  prifon  Conftantine  Ponce,  who  had  been  con- 
feflbr  to  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles ;  who  had 
attended  him  during  his  retreat ;  and  in  whofe  arms 
that  great  monarch  had  terminated  his  life :  And  after 
this  ecclefiaftic  died  in  confinement,  he  ftill  ordered 
him  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  herefy,  and  his 
ftatue  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  He  even 
deliberated  whether  he  fcould  not  exercife  like  feve- 
rity  againft  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  fuf- 

c  Thuanus,  libt  xxiii.  cap.  14.. 
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c  H  A  p.  peftcd,  during  his  later  years,  to  have  indulged  a 
V  -.-^  propcnfity  towards  the  Lutheran  principles :    In  his 
1561.      unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  fpared  neither 
age,  fex,  nor  condition :    He  was  prefent,  with  an 
inflexible  countenance,  at  the  moft  barbarous  exe- 
cutions :   He  ifTued  rigorous  orders  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  heretics  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Low  Countries :    And,  having  founded  his  deter- 
mined tyranny  on  maxirns  or  civil  policy,  as  well 
as  on  principles  of  religion,  he  made  it  apparent 
to  all  his  fubjefts,  that  there  was  no  method,  cx- 
.    cept  the  moft  entire  compliance,  or  moft  obftinate 
#      reliftance,   to  cfcape  or  elude  the  feverity  of  his 
vengeance.  • 

During  that  extreme  animofity  which  prevailed 
between  the  adherents  of  the  oppofite  religions,  the 
civil  magiftrate,  who  found  it  difBcult,  if  not  im- 
poflible,  for  the  fame  laws  to  govern  fuch  enraged 
adverfarics,  was  naturally  led,  by  Ipecious  rules  of 
prudence,  in  embracing  one  party,  to  declare  war 
againft  the  other,  and  to  exterminate,  by  fire  and 
fword,  thofc  bigots,  who,  from  abhorrence  of  his 
religion,  had  proceeded  to  an  oppofition  of  his 
power,  and  to  a  hatred  of  his  perfon.  If  any  prince 
poflTcfTed  fuch  enlarged  views  as  to  forefee  that  a 
mutual  toleration  ^ypuld  in  time  abate  the  fury  of 
religious  prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  diiBculties  in 
reducing  this  principle  to  practice;  and  might  deem 
the  malady  too  violent  to  await  a  remedy  which, 
though  certain,  muft  neceflarily  be  flow  in  its  ope- 
ration. But  Philip,  though  a  profound  hypocrite, 
and  extremely  governed  by  felf-intereft,  feems  alfo 
to  have  been  himfelf  aduated  by  an  imperious  bi- 
gotry J  and,  as  he  employed  great  refleftion  in  all 
his  condudl,  he  could  eafily  palliate  the  gratification 
of  his  natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wifdom, 
and  find,  in  this  fyftem,  no  lefs  advantage  to  his 
foreign  than  his  domeftic  politics.  By  placing  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  die  catholic  party,  he  converted 
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the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partifans  of  c  h  A  P. 
Spanilh  greatiiefs ;  and  by  employing  the  powerful  ^^^^^ 
allurement  of  religion,  he  feduced,  every  where,  the     ts^*. 
fiibjefts  from  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to 
their  native  fovefeign. 

The  courfe  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring 
with  choice,  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  fituation  dia- 
metrically Oppofite;  and  had  raifed  her  to  be  the 
glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the  fupport  of  the  nu- 
merous, though  ftill  perfecuted,  proteftants  through- 
out Europe.  More  moderate  in  her  temper  thiin 
Philip,  j(he  found,  with  pleafure,  that  the  principles 
of  her  feft  required  not  fiich  extreme  feverity  in  her 
domeftic  govefnment  as  was  exercifed  by  that  mo- 
narch J  and,  having  no  objeft  but  felf-prefervation, 
Ihe  united  her  interefts  in  all  foreign  nfegotiations 
with  thofe  who  were  eVery  where  ftruggling*  under 
oppreffion,  and  guarding  themfelvcs  againft  ruin 
and  extermination.  The  more  virtuous  fovereign 
was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the.  more  favourable 
caufe ;  and  fortune,  in  this  inftance,  concurred  with 
policy  and  nature. 

During  the  life-time  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
and  of  his  fucceffor,  the  force  of  thefe  principles  was 
fomewhat  reftrained,  though  not  altogether  over- 
come,-by  motives  of  a  fuperior- intereft ;  and  the 
dread  of  uniting  England  with  the  French  monar- 
chy, engaged  Philip  to  maintain  a  good  correfpond- 
cnce  with  Elizabeth.  Yet  even  during  this  pe- 
riod he  rcjefted  the  garter  which  Ihe  fent  him;  he 
refufed  to  ratify  the  ancient  league  between  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy  and  England  ^ ;  he  furnrfhed 
fliips  to  tranfport  French  forces  into  Scotland  j  he 
endeavoured  to  intercept  the  carl  of  Arran,  who 
was  haftening  to  join  the  malcontents  in  that  coun- 
try J  and  the  queen's  wifeft  minifters  ftill  regarded 

**  Digges's  Complete  Arobaflador,  p.  369.  Hayncs,  p.  5S5.  Strypc, 
ToU  iv«  No.  245. 
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c  tt  A  P.  his  friendlhip  as  hollow  and  precarious  %  But  nO 
xxxix^  fooncr  did  the  death  of  Friancis  11.  put  an  end  to 
i56».  Philip's  apprchcnfiohs  with  regard  to  Mary's  fuc- 
ceffion,  than  his  animofity  againft  Elizabetli  began 
more  openly  to  appear  j  and  the  interefts  of  Spain 
and  thofe  of  England  were  found  oppofite  in  every 
negotiation  and  tranfaftion. 

•The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent, 
France  and  Spain,  being  poffeffed  of  nearly  equal 
force,  were  naturally  antagonifts ;  and  England, 
from  its  power  and  fituation,  was  entitled  to  fupport 
its  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by  holding 
the  balance  between  them.  Whatever  incident, 
therefore,  tended  too  much  to  deprefs  one  of  thefe 
rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  without  control, 
might  be  deemed  contraiy  to  the  interefts  of 
England :  Yet  fo  much  were  thefe  great  maxims  of 
policy  over-ruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  difputes 
of  theology,  that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  fup- 
porting  the  eftublifhed  government  and  religion  of 
France ;  and  Elizabeth  in  protefting  faftion  and  in- 
novation. 
S^F-J^"  The  queen-regent  of  France,  when  reinftated  in 
"""""^  authority  by  the  death  of  her  fon,  Francis,  had 
formed  a  plan  of  adminiftration  more  fubtle  than 
judicious;  and,  balancing  the  catholics •  with  the 
hugonots,  the  duke  of  Guife  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  (he  endeavoured  to  render  herfelf  neccflary 
to  both,  and  to  eftabliHi  her  own  dominion  on  their 
conftrained  obedience  ^  But  the  equal  counterpoife 
of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is  the 
fource  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of 
quarrel  between  domeftic  fadtions ;  and  if  the  ani- 
mofity of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occafions- 
which  prefent  themfelves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  im- 
poflible,  during  any  time,  to  prefervc  a  firm  con- 
cord  in   fo   delicate  a  fituation.     The  conftablej^ 

^  Haynes^  vol.  i.  p.  %90f  iZt,  aS3,  t84.*        .  ^  Davila,  lib,  ii. 
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Montmorency,  moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  ^5^^* 
joined  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Guife:  The  king  of  ^^^• 
Navarre,  from  his  inconftant  temper,  and  his  jea-  156a 
loufy  of  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced 
the  fame  party  2  And  Catherine,  finding  herfelf  de- 
prefled  by  this  combination,  had  recourfe  to  Conde 
and  the  hugonots,  who  gladJy  embraced  the  oppor-!* 
tunity  of  fortifying  themfelves  by  her  countenance 
and  protection  *.  An  edift  had  been  publifhed, 
granting  a  toleration  to  the  proteftants ;  but  the  in- 
terefted  violence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  covered  with 
the  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  broke  through  this 
agreement ;  and  the  two  parties,  after  the  fallacious 
tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed  their  mutual  infults 
and  injuries.  Conde,Coligni,  Andebt,  afiembled  their 
friends,  and  flew  to  arms:  Guife  and  Montmorency 
got  poflelfion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  conftrained 
the  queen-regent  to  embrace  their  party :  Fourteen 
armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different 
parts  of  France  ^ :  Each  pFovince,  each  city,  each 
family,  was  agitated  with  inteftine  rage  and  animo* 
fity.  The  father  was  divided  againft  the  fon;  bro- 
ther againft  brother ;  and  women  themfelves,  facfi- 
fitmg  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  timidity  to  the 
religious  fury,  diftinguiihed  themfelves  by  afts  of 
ferocity  and  valour  *.  Wherever  the  hugonots  pre-» 
vailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the  altars  pillaged, 
the  churches  demolifhed,  the  monafteries  confumed 
with  fire  :  Where  fuccefs  attended  the  catholics^ 
they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptized  the  infants, 
conftrained  married  perfons  to  pafs  anew  through 
the  nuptial  ceremony:  And  plunder,  defolation,  and 
bloodlhed  attended  equally  the  triumph  of  both  par- 
ties. The  parliament  of  Paris  itfelf,  the  feat  of  law 
and  juftice,  inftead  of  employing  its  authority  to 
compofe  thefe  fatal  quarrels,  publifhed  an  edidl,  by 
which  it  put  the  fword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 

€  Davila,  lib.  iii.  ^  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  ^  Ibid. 
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xxxir  '  "^^^^*^^^»  ^"^  empowered  the  catholics  every  whcfe 

^._^_^.^  to  maflkcre  the  hugonots  ^ :  And  it  was  during  this 
is6%.  period,  when  men  began  to  be  fomewhat  enlighten- 
ed, and  in  this  nation,  renowned  for  polilhcd  man- 
ners, that  the  theological  rage,  which  had  long  been 
boiling  in  men's  veins,  feems  to  have  attained  its  laft 
ftage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  which  the  hugo- 
nots made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  conta- 
gion would  fpread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces, 
had  formed  a  fecret  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Guife,  and  had  entered  into  a  mutual  concert  for 
the  proteftion  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  fup- 
preflion  of  herefy.  He  now  fent  fix  thoufand  men, 
with  fome  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce  the  catholic 
party ;  and  the  prince  of  Condc,  finding  himfelf  un- 
equal to  fo  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by 
the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  the  Vi- 
dame  of  Chartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in 
order  to  crave  the  aflfiftance  and  protedkion  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Moft  of  the  province  of  Normandy  was 
Havre  tic  poflcITed  bv  the  hugonots :  And  Conde  offered  to 
Pi"oflci"*  P"^  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifti  i 
fion^of  the  on  condition  that,  together  with  three  thoufand  men 
Kngiiai.  for  the  garrifon  of  that  place,  the  queen  fhould  like- 
wife  fend  over  three  thoufand  to  defend  Dieppe  and 
Rouen,  and  fliould  furnifli  the  prince  with  a  fupply 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  '. 
•  Elizabeth,  bcfides  the  general  and  effential  in- 
tereft  of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  and  oppofing  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guife,  had 
other  motives  which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this 
propofal.  When  ftie  concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau- 
Cambrcfis,  flie  had  good  rcafon  to  forefee  that  France 
never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  article  which  re- 
garded the  reftitution  of  Calais  -,  and  many  fubfc- 
quent  incidents  had  tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion, 
Confiderablc  fums  of  money  had  been  expended  on 


^  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  Unynes,  p.  391.. 
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the  fortifications ;  long  leafes  had  been  granted  of  ^^J^J* 
the  lands  ;    and  many  inhabitants  had   been  en-  ,   _  _  \^ 
couraged  to  build  and  fetde  there,  by  affurances  that     jj^$%. 
Calai$  Ihould  never  be  rcftored  to  the  Englifh  ".- 
The  queen  therefore  wifely  concluded,  that,  could 
Ihe  get  poffeflion  of  Havre,  a  place  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was  of  greater 
importance  than  Calais,  fhe  fhould  eafily  conftrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  fhould  have 
the  glory  of  reftoring  to  the  crown  that  ancient  pof- 
feffion,  fo  much  the  favourite  of  the  nation. 

No  meafure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in 
France,  than  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  with  Eli- 
zabeth. Men  were  naturally  led  to  compare  the 
conduft  of  Guifc,  who  had  finally  •  expelled  the 
Engliih,  and  had  debarred  thefe  dangerous  and  de- 
ftruftive  enemies  from  all  accefs  into  France,  with 
the  treafonable  politics  of  Cond6,  who  had  again 
granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. The  prince  had  the  more  reafon  to  repent  of 
this  meafure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  lie  expefted.  Three  thoufand 
Englifh  immediately  took  pofTefliOn  of  .Hivre  and 
Dieppe,  under  the  command  of  fir  Edward  Poin- 
ings ;  but  the  latter  place  was  found  fo  little  capablp 
of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  abandoned  \ 
The  fiege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the  ca- 
tholics, qnder  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  Montmorency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Poinings  could  throw  a  fmall  reinforcement  into  the 
place.  Though  thefe  Englifh  troops  behaved  with 
gallantry  %  and  though  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
mortally  wounded  during  the  fiege,  the  catholics  flill 
continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying  it  at 
lafl  by  aflault,  put  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fword. 
The  earl  of  Warwic,  eldeft  fon  of  the  late  duke  of 
Northumberland,  arrived  foon  after  at  Havre  with 

■  Forbes>  p.  54. 257*        ^  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  S99«        «  Ibid.  p.  i6i. 
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vxinif'  another  body  of  three  thoufand  Englifti,  and  took 

^  _      J  on  him  the  command  of  the  place. 
J5(i»,  It  was  expeftcd  that  the  French  catholics,  flu(hed 

with   their  fuccefs   at  Rouen,   would   immediately 
have  formed  the  fiege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as 
yet  in  any  condition  of  defence ;   but  the  inteftinc 
diforders  of  the  kingdom  foon  diverted  their  atten- 
tion to  another  enterprife.     Andelot,  feconded  by 
the  negotiations  of  Elizabeth,   had  levied  a  con- 
fiderable   body   of  proteftants   in   Germany;    and 
having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  feat  of  the  hugonots* 
power,   he  enabled  the  prince  of  Condc  and  the 
admiral  to  take  the  field,  and  oppofe  the  progrcfs 
of  their  enemies.     After  threatening  Paris  during 
fome  time,   they  took  their  march  towards  Nor- 
mandy, with  a  view  of  engaging  the  Englifh  to  a6k 
in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of  fortifying  them- 
felves  by  the  farther  afliftance  which  they  expcfted 
from  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  Elizabeth  ^.     The  ca- 
tholics, commanded  by  the  conftable,   and  under 
him  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  followed  on  their  rear; 
and,  overtaking  them  at  Dreux,  obliged  them  to 
give  battle.     The  field  was  fought  with  great  obfti- 
nacy  on  both  fides:    And  the  aftion  was  diftin- 
guiflied   by  this   Angular  event,   that  Conde   and 
Montmorency,   the  commanders   of  the  oppofitc 
armies,  fell  both  of  them  prifoners  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.     The  appearances  of  viftory  re- 
mained with  Guife;  but  the  admiral,  whofe  fate  it 
ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and  ftill  to  rife  more  ter- 
rible after  his  misfortunes,  coUedlcd  the  remains  of 
the  army  ;    and  infpiring  his  own  unconquerable 
courage  and  conftancy  into  every  breaft,  kept  them 
in  a  body,  and  fubdued  fome  confiderable  places  ia 
Normandy.      Elizabeth,  the  better,  to  fupport  hia 
caufc,  fent  him  a  new  fupply  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns ;  and  offered,  if  he  could  find  merchants  ta 

f  Forbes^  p.  310.    DavIIa,  lib*  iiu 
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fend  him  »the  money,  to  give  her  bond  for  another  ^^^  ^* 
fum  of  equal  amount  ^.  C^  Z 

The.  expences  incurred  by.  afilfting  the  French     1563. 
hugonots    had  emptied    the  queen's   exchequer ;  Jj"-  **• 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  fupply,   ihe  found  herfelf  njenu  **" 
under  a  neceflity  of  fammoning  a  parliament :    An 
expedient  to  which  (he  never  \yillingly  had  recourfe; 
A  little  before,  the  meeting  of  this  affembly  fhe  had 
fallen    into    a  dangerous   illnefs,    the   fmall-pox ; 
and  as  her  life,  during  fome  time,  was  defoaired 
of,  the  people  became  the  more  fenfible  of  their 
perilous    fituation,    derived   from   the   uncertainty 
which,  in  cafe  of  her  demife,  attended  the  fucceffion 
of  the  crown.     The  partifans  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  already  divided 
the  nation  into  faftions;    and  every  one  forefaw, 
that,  though  it  might  be  poflible  at  prefent  to  de- 
termine the  controverfy  by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne 
were  vacant,  nothing  but  the  fword  would  be  able  to 
fix  a  fucccflbr.*    The  commons,  therefore,  on  the 
opening  of  the  feflion,    voted  an   addrefs  to  the 
queen;    in  which,  after  enumerating  the  dangers 
attending  a  broken  and  doubtful  fucceffion,  and  men- 
tioning the  evils  which  their  fathers  had  experienced 
from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their  ap- 
prehenfions,    by  irhoofing   fome  hufband,    whom, 
they  promifed,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  re- 
ceive, and  faithfully  to  ferve,  honour,  and  obey: 
Or^  if  ihe  had  entertained  any  reludance  to  the 
married  ftate,  they  defired  that  the  lawful  fucceffor 
might  be  named,  at  lead  appointed,  by  ad  of  par- 
liament.    They  remarked  that,  during  all  the  reigns 
which  had  pafied  fince  the  conquefl:,  the  nation  had 
never  before  been  (o  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the 
perfon  who,  in  cafe  of  the  fovereign's  death,  was 

^  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  3x2.  347. 
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CHAP,  legally  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.     And  they 

XXXIX.  Qbferved,  that  the  fixed  order  which  took  place  in 

1563.     inheriting   the  French   monarchy,    was   one   chief 

fource  of  the  ufual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  df  the 

happinefs  of  that  kingdom'. 

This  fubjeft,    though  extremely  interefting  to 
the  nation,  was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen ; 
and    (he  was   fenfible  that  great  difficulties  would 
attend  every  decifion.     A  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  would  form  a  fettlement  j>er- 
feftly  legal ;   becaufe  that  princefs  was  commonly 
allowed  to  poffefs  the  right  of  blood ;    and  the  ex- 
clufion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving  its  weight 
chiefly  from  an  aft  of  parliament,  would  lofe  all 
authority,  whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had 
made  a  new  fettlement,    and   reftored   the   Scot- 
tifh  line  to  its  place  in  the  fucceffion.      But  flic 
dreaded   giving   encouragement    to   the  catholics; 
her  fecret  enemies,  by  this  declaration.     She  was 
fenfible  that  every  heir  was,  in  fome  degree,  a  rival  j 
•  much  more  one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  pre- 
lent  pofleffion  of  the  crown,  and  who  had  already 
advanced,  in  a  very  open  manner,  thefe  dangerous 
pretenfions.     The  great  power  of  Mary,  both  from 
the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  her  connec- 
tions  with  the  houfe  of  Guife>  not  to  mention  the 
force  and  fituation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to 
her  5    and  flie  faw  no  fecurity  that  this  princefs,  if 
fortified  by  a  fure  profpeft  of  fucceffion,  would  not 
revive  claims  which  Ihe  could  never  yet  be  pre- 
vailed on  formally  to  relinquifh.      On  the  other 
hand,   the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  more  zealous  proteftants  only ;  a«d  it 
was  very  doubtful,  whether  even  a  parliamentary 
declaration  in  its  favour  would  beftow  on  it  fuch 
validity  as  to  give  fatisfaftion  to  the  people.     The 

'  Sir  Simon  D'Ewcs's  Joum.  p.  8i, 
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/epuUican  part  of  the  confticution  bad  not  yet  ac-  c  H  a  p. 
quired  fuch  an  afcendant  as  to  control,  in  any  ^^^^\ 
degree,  the  ideas  of  hercditaiy  right ;  and  as  the  ,563 
legality  of  Henry's  will  was  ftill  difputed,  though 
founded  on  the  utmoft  authority  which  a  parliament 
could  confer  i  who  could  be  aflured  that  a  more 
recent  ad  would  be  acknowledged  to  have  greater 
validity?  In  the  frequent  revolutions  which  had 
of  late  taken  place,  the  right  of  blood  had  ftill 
prevailed  over  religious  f^-ejudices ;  and  the  nation 
had  ever  ftiewn  itfelf  difpofed  rather  to  change  itg 
faith  than  the  order  of  fucceffion.  Even  many  pro- 
teftants  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  Mary'3 
claim  of  inheritance  * ;  and  nothing  would  occafion 
more  general  difguft,  than  to  fee  the  queen,  openly 
and  without  referve,  take  part  againft  it.  The 
Scottifh  princefs  alfo,  finding  herlelf  injured  in  fo 
fenfible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  a6t  as  a  declared 
enemy ;  and,  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  do- 
meftic  friends,  the  partifans  of  her  prefent  title  and  of 
her  eventual  fucceffion,  would  foon  bring  matters  to 
extremities,  againft  the  prefent  eftablilhmenL  The 
queen,  weighing  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  which 
were  great  and  urgent,  was  determined  to  keep 
both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining  ftill  an  am- 
biguous condudl:^  and  fhe  rather  chofe  that  the 
people  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  contingent  events, 
than  that  .fhe  herfelf  Ihould  vifibly  endanger  her 
throne^  by  employing  expedients,  which,  at  beft> 
would  not  beftow  entire  fecurity  on  the  nation^ 
^  "She  gave,  therefore,  an  evafive  anfwer  to  the  ap- 
plications of  the  commons ;  and  when  the  houfe,  at 
the  end  of  the  feffion,  defircd,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
fpeakerj  farther  fatisfa£tion  on  that  head,  fhe  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply  more  cx» 
plicit.  She  only  told  them,  contrary  to  her  decla* 
rations  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  fbe  had 
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Yxjo^v '  fixed  no  abfolute  refolution  againft  marriage ;  and 
^  -,,  J,  ihe  added,  that  the  difficulties  attending  the  queftion 
J563.  of  the  fucceffion  were  fo  great,  that  (he  would  be 
contented,  for  the  fake  of  her  people,  to  remain 
fome  time  longer  in  this  vale  of  mifery ;  and  never 
fhould  depart  life  with  fatisfaftion,  till  (he  had  laid 
fome  folid  foundation  for  their  future  fecurity  ^ 

The  moft  remarkable  law  pa(red  this  feflion,  was 
that  which  bore  the  title  of  AJfurance  of  the  queen* s 
royal  power  over  all  ft  at  es  and  JubjeSs  within  her 
dominions'^.  By  this  aft,  the  aiTerting  twice,  by 
writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  pope's  authority,  was 
fubjeftcd  to  the  penalties  of  treafon.  All  perfons  in 
holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  ;  as  alfo  all  who  were  advanced  to  any  de- 
gree, either  m  the  univer(ities  or  in  common  law  ^ 
al|  fchool-mafters,  officers  in  court,  or  rnembers  of 
parliament :  And  the  penalty  of  their  fecond  refiifal 
was  treafon.  The  fir(l  offence,  in  both  cafes,  was 
punifhed  by  bahifhment  and  forfeiture.  This  ri- 
gorous ftatute  was  not  extended  to  any  of  the  degree 
of  a  baron;  becaufe  it  was  not  fuppoled  that  the 
queen  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
fidelity  of  perfons  po(re(red  of  fuch  high  dignity. 
Lord  Montacute  made  oppofition  to  the  bill;  and 
aflerted,  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  that  they  diluted 
not,  they  preached  not,  they  difobeyed  not  the  queen> 
they  caufed  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among  the  pea* 
pie ''.  It  is  however  probable  that  fome  fufpicions 
of  their  fecret  confpiracies  had  made  the  queen  and 
parliament  incrcafe  their  rigour  againft  them;  though 
it  is  alfo  more  than  probable  that  they  were  miftaken 
in  the  remedy. 

There  was  likewi(e  another  point,  in  which  the 
parliament,  this  feflion,  (hewed  more- the  goodncls 
of  their  intention,  than  the  foundnefs  of  their  judg- 
ment.   They  pa(fed  a  law  againft  fond  and  fantaftical 

*  Sir  Simon  D'Ewcs's  Journal,  p.  75.  «  5  Eliz.  c.  i. 
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prophecies,  which  had  been  obferved  to  feduce  the  ^  ^^  J* 
people*  into  rebellion  and  diforder ' :  Blit  at  the  fame  ^^  _,J, 
time  they  enadted  a  ftatute,  which  was  moft  likely     1563, 
CO  increafe  thefe  and  fuch  like  fuperfticions :   It  was 
levelled  againftcon]urations,enchantments,  and  witch- 
craft^.   Witchcraft  and  hercfy  are  two  crinfies,'  which 
commonly  increafe  by  puniQiment,  and  never  are  fo 
cfFeftually  fupprefled  as  by  being  totally  negleded. 
After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a  fupply 
of  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the  fefEon  was 
finilhed  by  a  prorogation.     The  convocation  like^ 
wife  voted  the  queen  a  fubfidy  of  fix  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  Englifti  parties  exerted  thefe  calm 
efforts  againft  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes 
and  debates,  the  French  fadions,  cnflamed  to  the 
highefl:  degree  of  animoficy,  continued  that  cruel 
.war,  which,  their  intemperate  zeal,  aduated  by  the 
ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  kindled  in  ^he  king^ 
dom.  The  admiral  was  fuccefsful  in  reducing  the 
towns  of  Normandy  which  held  for  the  king ;  but 
he  frequently  complained,  that  the  numerous  gar- 
rifon  of  Havre  remained  totally  inaftive^  and  was 
not  employed  in  any  military  operation  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  taking  poflefllon 
of  that  place,  had  publifhed  a  manifefto*,  in  which 
flie  pretended,  that  her  concern  for  the  interefts  of 
the' French  king  had  engaged  her  in  that  meafure, 
and  that  her  fole  intention  was  to  oppofe  her  enemies 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  who  held  their  prince  in  cap- 
tivity, and  employed  his  power  to  the  deftrudion  of 
his  beft  and  moft  faithful  fubjeds.  It  was  chiefly 
her  defire  to  preferve  appearances,  joined  to  the 
great  frugality  of  her  temper,  which  made  her,  at 
this  critical  jundure,  keep  her  foldiers  in  garriloo, 
and  rcfl:rain  them  from  committing  farther  hoftifidci 

K  5  Eliz.  c.  15.  J  Ibid.  c.  i6.  *  Forbes,  fdL  £. 
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CHAP,  tipofi  the  enemy '.  The  duke  of  Guife,  meanwhildj 
^  _  J,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the  hu- 
»563-  gonots ;  and  had  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans^ 
of  which  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the 
conftabk  was  detained  prifoner.  He  had  the  pro- 
fpcft  of  fpeedy  fuccefs  in  this  undertaking ;  when 
he  was  aifafllnated  by  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman, 
whofe  zeal,  inftigated  (as  is  pretended,  though  with- 
out any  certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral,  and 
Beza,  a  famous  preacher,  led  him  to  attempt  that 
criminal  enterprife.  The  death  of  this  gallant  prince 
was  a  fenfible  lofs  to  the  catholic  party ;  and  though 
die  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  ftill  fupported 
the  interefts  of  the  family,  the  danger  of  their  pro- 
grefs  appeared  not  fo  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth 
or  to  the  French  proteftants.  The  union,  therefore, 
between  thefe  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by 
their  common  fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be  left 
intimate;  and  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were 
perfuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a  feparate  accom- 
modation. Condc  and  Montmorency  held  confer- 
ences for  fetding  the  peace ;  and  as  they  were  both 
of  them  impatient  to  relieve  themfelves  from  cap- 
tivity, they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  conditions.  The  charafter  of  the  queen- 
regent,  whofe  ends  were  always  violent,  but  who  en- 
deavoured, by  fubtilty  and  policy,  rather  than  force, 
•  to  attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plaufible 
terms ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  proteftations  of  the  ad- 
miral, whofe  fagacity  could  eafily  difcovcr  the  trea- 
chery of  the  court,  die  articles  of  agreement  were 
finally  fetded  between  the  parties.  A  toleration, 
tinder  foine  reftriftions,  was  anew  granted  to  the 
protetlants ;  a  general  amnefty  was  publilhed ;  Condc 
was  reinftated  in  his  offices  and  governments ;  and 
ai&er  money  was  advanced  for  the  payment  of  ar- 

»  Forbca,  to!,  ii.  p.  276,  177. 
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rears  due  to  the  German  troops,  they  were  difmiffed  ^  J  ^  p. 
the  kingdom.  xxxix^ 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  1563. 
prince  of  Conde  it  had  been  ftipulated  ^  that  neither 
party  fhould  conclude  peace  without  the.confent  of 
the  other ;  but  this  article  was  at  prelent  but  little 
regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  proteftants. 
They  only  comprehended  her  {o  far  in  the  treaty, 
as  to  obtain  a  promife,  that,  on  her  relinquifhing 
Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money  which  flie  had 
advanced  them,  jQiould  be  repaid  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  aod  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  Ihould  be  reftored  to  her.  But  Ihe  dif- 
dained  to  accept  of  thcfe  conditions  5  and  thinking 
the  polTeffion  of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for 
effefting  her  purpofe,  fhe  fent  Warwic  orders  to 
prepare  himlelf  againft  an  attack  from  the  now 
united  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrifon 
of  fix.  thoufand  men,  bcfidcs  feven  hundred  pioneers, 
had  no  fooner  got  pofieffion  ojf  Havre,  than  he  em- 
ployed every  means  for  putting  it  in  a  pofture  of 
defence  *" ;  and  after  expelling  the  French  from  the 
town,  he  encouraged  his  foldiers  to  make  the  moft 
dcfperate  defence  againft  the  enemy.  The  conftable 
commanded  the.  FrencH  army  j  the  queen- regent 
herfelf,  and  the  king,  were  prcfent  in  the  campj 
even  the  prince  of  Conde  joined  the  king's  forces, 
and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprife;  the  ad- 
miral and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  ftill  to  preferve 
the  friendlhip  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  diftance,  and 
prudcndy  refufed  to  join  their  ancient  enemies  in 
an  attack  upon  their  allies. 

From  the  force,  and  difpoGtions,  and  fituations 
of  bpth  fides,  it  was  expeded  that  the  fiege  would 
be  attended  with  fome  memorable  event  i  yet  did 
France  make  a  much  ^afier  acquifition  of  this  im- 

^  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  •  Ibid.  p.  15s. 
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portant  place^  than  was  at  fifft  apprehended.  The 
plague  creeped  in  among  the  Englilh  foldters ;  and 
being  increafed  by  their  fatigue  and  bad  diet  (for 
they  were  but  ill  fupplied  with  proviflons  ^),  it  made 
fuch  ravages,  that  fometimes  a  hundred  men  a-day 
died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  at  laft  fifteen 
hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty  *.  The  French, 
meeting  with  fuch  feeble' refiftance,  carried  on  their 
attacks  fuccefsfully ;  and  having  made  two  breaches, 
each  of  them  lixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  ge- 
neral aflault,  which  muft  have  terminated  in  the 
flaughter  of  the  whole  garrifon^  Warwic,  who 
had  frequently  warned  the  Englifh  council  of  the 
danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded  a  fupply  of 
men  and  proviflons,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate, and  to  content  himfelf  with  the  liberty  of 
withdrawing  his  garrifon.  The  articles  were  no  fooner 
figned,  than  lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,  who  had 
been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off  the 
harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thoufand  men ; 
and  found  the  place  furrendered  to  the  enemy.  To 
increafe  the  misfortune,  the  infeded  army  brought 
the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where  it  fwept 
off  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. Above  twenty  thoufand  perfons  there  died  of 
it  in  one  year  ^. 

Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  forefighr 
had  not  appeared  in  this  tranfaftion,  was  now  glad 
to  compound  matters ;  and  as  the  queen-regent  dc- 
fired  to  obtain  leifure,  in  order  to  prepare  meafures 
for  the  extermination  of  the  hugonots,  fhe  readily 
hearkened  to  any  reafonable  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  England  •".  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
holtages  which  the  French  had  given  for  the  refU- 
tution  of  Calais,    Ihould  be  reftored  for  220,000 
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crowm ;    and  that  both  fides  Ihould  retain  all  their  chap. 
claims  and  pretenfions.  xxxix^ 

The  peace  ftill  continued  with  Scotland;  and  156,. 
even  a  cordial  friendfhip  feemed  to  have  been  ce-  ^^°^^  *^; 
raented  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Thefe  *^"' 
princeflcs  made  profcflion  of  the  mod  entire  af- 
fedlion  ;  wrote  amicable  letters  every  week  to 
each  other;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance, 
the  fentiments  as  well  as  ftyle  of  fillers.  Elizabeth 
punilhed  one  Hales,  who  had  publifhed  a  book 
againft  Mary's  title  * ;  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon 
was  thought  to  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  un- 
dertaking, he  fell  under  her  difpleafure,  and  it  was 
with  fome  difEculty  he  was  able  to  give  her  fatif- 
faftion,  and  recover  her  favour ''.  The  two  queens 
had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  fummer  to  an  in- 
terview at  York*;  in  order  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  Mary's '  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  confider  of  the  proper 
method  for  fettling  the  fucceffion  of  England :  But 
as  Elizabeth  carefully  avoided  touching  on  this  de- 
licate fubjeft,  fhe  employed  a  pretence  of  the  wars 
in  France,  which,  fhe  faid,  would  detain  her  in 
London;  and  Ihe  delayed  till  next  year  the  in- 
tended interview.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  addrefs  and 
accomplifliments  of  Mary,  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  fland 
the  comparifon  with  regard  to  thofe  exterior  quali- 
ties, in  which  fhe  was  eclipfed  by  her  rival;  and 
was  unwilling,  that  aprincefs,  who  had  already  made 
great  progref^  in  the  efteem  and  affeftions  of  the 
Englifh,  fhould  have  a  farther,  opportunity  of  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  her  partifans. 

Mark's  clofe  connedions  with  the  houfe  of 
Guife,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by 
whom  fhe  had  been  early  educated  and  conftantly 
protefted,  was  the  ground  of  juft  and  unfurmount* 

1  Keitby  p.  *s*'  ^  ^^^^«  P*  *53*  ^  Haynet,  p.  388. 
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able  jealoufy  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  theni  as  her 

^ mortal   and  declared   enemies,   and  was  well    ac- 

1363.  quainted  with  their  dangerous  charadter  and  ambi- 
tious projefts.  They  had  made  ofFer  of  their  niece 
to  don  Carlos,  Philip's  fon;  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might 
cafily  be  freed  by  a  difpenfation  j  and  they  were 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  ftrengthen 
their  interefts,  or  give  inquietude  and  difturbance 
to  Elizabeth  ™.  Elizabeth  on  her  part  was  equally 
vigilant  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  fchemes,  and 
was  particularly  anxious,  left  Mary  ftiould  form  any 
powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might  tempt  her  to 
revive  her  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  and  to  invade 
the  kingdom  on  the  fide  where  it  was  weakeft  and 
lay  moft  expofed ".  As  Ihe  believed  that  the  mar- 
riage with  the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one  moft 
likely  to  have  place,  fhe  ufed  every  expedient  to 
prevent  it ;  and  befides  remonftrating  againft  it  to 
Mary  herfelf,  (he  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  arch- 
duke from  that  purfuit,  by  giving  him  fome  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  his  pretenfions  to  herfelf,  and  by  in- 
viting him  to  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of 
marriage**.  She  always  told  the  queen  of  Scots, 
that  nothing  would  fatisfy  her  but  her  efpoufing  fome 
Engliih  nobleman,  who  would  remove  all  grounds 
of  jealoufy,  and  cement  the  union  between  the  king- 
domsj  and  (he  offered  on  this  condition. to  have 
her  title  examined,  and  to  declare  her  fucceffor  to 
the  crown  P.  After  keeping  the  matter  in  thefe 
general  terms  during  a  twelvemonth,  Ihc  at  laft 
named  lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created  carl  of 
Lcicefter,  as  the  perfon  on  whom  (he  defired  that 
Mary's  choice  (hould  fall. 

»  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.     Strype,  vol,  1.  p.  +00.  n  Keith, 
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The  carl  of  Leiccfter,  the  great  and  powerful  ^xxix ' 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  poffeffcd  all  thofe  exterior  ^_^_,J^ 
qualities  which  are  naturdly  alluring  to  the  fair  fex;  1563. 
a  handfome  peribn,  a  police  addrefs^  an  infinuating 
behaviour ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  acconnplifhments^ 
he  had  been  able  to  blind  even  the  penetration  of 
Elizabeth,  and  conceal  from  her  the  great  defefts, 
or  rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his  charafter. 
He  was  proud,  infolent,  interefted,  ambitious  1 
without  honour,  without  generofity,  without  hu- 
manity ;  and  atoned  not  for  thefe  bad  qualities,  by 
fuch  abilities  or  courage,  as  could  fit  him  for  that 
high  trufl  and  confidence,  with  which  (he  always 
honoured  him.  Her  conllant  and  declared  attach- 
ment to  him  had  naturally  emboldened  him  to  afoire 
to  her  bed;  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  thefe 
nuptials,  he  was  univerfaUy  believed  to  have  mur- 
dered^  in  a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the  heirefs 
of  one  Robefart.  The  propofal  of  eipoufing  Mary 
was  by  no  m^ans  agreeable  to  him  i  and  he  always 
afcribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Cecil,  his  enemy  5 
who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that  artifice  to  make 
him  lofe  the  friendi(hip  of  Mary  from  the  temerity 
of  his  pretenfions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from  jea- 
loufy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman  '•  The 
queen  herfelf  had.  not  any  ferious  intention  of  ef- 
fefting  this  marriage  ;  but  as  Ihe  was  defirous  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  Ihould  never  have  any^huiband, 
(he  named  a  man,  who,  (he  believed,  was  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  (he  hoped,  by  that 
means>  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  projeft  of  any 
other  alliance.  The  earl  of  Lcicefter  was  too  great 
a  favourite  to  be  parted  widi ;  and  when  Mary,  al- 
lured by  the  profpeft  of  being  declared  fucceflbr  to 
the  crown,  feemed  at  laft  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's 
propofal,  this  princefs  receded  from  her  oSprs,  and 

f  Cam4en,  p.  396* 
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xxxtx '  '^^^^^^^w  ^^^  ^^^^  which  fhe  had  thrown  out  to  her 
t^  _  ^  rival '.  This  duplicity  of  conduft,  joined  to  fome 
1563.  appearance  of  an  imperious  fuperiority,  affumed  by 
her,  had  drawn  a  peevilh  letter  from  Mary;  and 
the  feemingly  amicable  correfpondence  between  the 
two  queens  was,  during  fome  time,  interrupted. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of  Scots 
difpatched  fir  James  Melvil  to  London ;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his 
negotiation. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  ad- 
drefs  and  converfation  j  and  it  was  recommended  to 
him  by  his  miftrefs,  that,  befides  grave  reafonings 
concerning  politics  and  ftate-afFairs,  he  fhould  in- 
troduce more  entertaining  topics  of  converfation, 
fuitable  to  the  fprightly  charadlcr  of  Elizabeth  j  and 
fhould  endeavour  by  that  means  to  infinuate  him- 
felf  into  her  confidence.  He  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  he  threw  that  artfijl  princefs  entirely  off  her 
guard  * ;  and  made  her  difcover  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  full  of  all  thofe  levities  and  follies  and  ideas 
of  rivalfllip,  which  poflefs  the  youngeft  and  moft 
frivolous  of  her  fex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  forgot*  not  to  mention  the  different  drefTes 
'  of  the  ladies  in  diff^erent  countries,  and  the  parti- 
cular advantages  of  each,  in  fetting  off  the  beauties 
of  the  fhape  and  perfon.  The  queen  faid,  that  fhc 
had  drefTes  of  all  countries ;  and  (he  took  care  thence- 
forth to  meet  the  ambafTador  every  day  apparelled 
in  a  different  habit:  Sometimes  fhe  was  drefied  in 
the  Englilh  garb,  fomctimes  in  the  French,  fome- 
times  in  the  Italian ;  and  fhc  aflced  him,  which  of 
them  became  her  moft  ?  He  anfwered  the  Italian  j 
a  reply  that,  he  knew,  would  be  agreeable  to  her, 
becaufc  that  mode  fhowed  to  advantage  her  flowing 
locks,  which  he  remarked,  though  they  were  more 

'  Keith,  p.  169,  270*    AppendIX)  p.  xsS*     Str3'pe>  yol.  i.  p.  4x4. 
s  Haynes,  p.  447. 
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red  than  yellow,  (he  fancied  to  be  the  fincft  in  the  chap. 
world.  She  defired  to  know  of  him  what  was  re-  ^^^^^^ 
puted  the  beft  colour  of  hair :  She  afked  whether  1^64. 
his  queen  or  Ihe  had  the  fined  hair :  She  even  en- 
quired which  of  them  he  efteemed  the  faireft  pcrfon : 
A  very  delicate  queftion,  and  which  he  prudently 
eluded,  by  faying,  that  her  majefty  was  the  faireft 
perfon  in  England,  and  his  miftrefs  in  Scotland. 
She  next  demanded  which  of  them  was  talleft :  He 
replied,  his  queen ;  Then  is  flie  too  tall,  faid  Eliza- 
beth :  For  I  myfelf  am  of  a  juft  ftature.  Having 
learned  from  him,  that  his  miftrefs  fometimes  re- 
created herfelf  by  playing  on  the  harpfichord,  an 
inftrument  on  which  Ihe  herfelf  excelled,  fhe  gave 
orders  to  lord  Hunfdon,  that  he  Ihould  lead  the 
ambaflador,  as  it  were  cafually,  into  an  apartment, 
where  he  might  hear  her  perform ;  and  when  Mcl- 
vil,  as  if  ravilhed  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the 
queen's  apartment,  fhe  pretended  to  be  difpleafcd 
with  his  intrufion ;  but  ftill  took  care  to  alk  him, 
whether  he  thought  Mary  or  her  the  beft  performer 
on  that  inftrument  *  ?  From  the  whole  of  her  be- 
haviour, Melvil  thought  he  might,  on  his  return, 
aflure  his  miftrefs,  that  fhe  had  no  reafbn  ever  to 
expeft  any  cordial  friendfhip  from  Elizabeth,  and 
that  all  her  profeffions  of  amity  were  full  of  falfehood 
and  diillmulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  evafions  and 
artifices ',  Mary's  fubjefts  and  counfellors,  and  pro- 
bably herfelf,  began  to  think  it  full  time  that  fome 
marriage  were  concluded ;  and  lord  Darnley,  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  perfon  in  whom  moft 
men's  opinions  and  wifties  centered.  He  was  Mary's 
coufin-german,  by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece 
to  Harry  VIII.  and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
by  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland.  He  had  been 
born  and  educated  in  England,  where  the  earl  of 

<  Melvjl,  p.  49,  50.  «  Keithy  p.  %6j^. 
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c  ^^^^  Lenox  had  conftantly  refidcd,  fince  he  had  been  bt- 
•^_J^^*  nifhed  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
15^4.  milton :  And  as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  was  a  very  comely  perfon,  tall  and  delicately 
fhaped,  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  foon  render 
himfelf  agreeable  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
alfo  by  his  father  a  branch  of  the  fame  family  widi 
herfelf ;  and  woold>  in  eJfpoufing  her,  prefer vc  the 
royal  dignity  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart :  He  was,  after 
her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England  j  and  thofe 
who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of  her  be- 
ing a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  recommend  his 
title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It  fecmcd  no  in- 
confiderable  advantage,  that  Ihe  could,  by  marry- 
ing, unite  both  their  claims;  and  as  he  was  by 
birth  an  Englifhman,  and  could  not,  by  his  power 
or  alliances,  give  any  ground  of  fufpicion  to  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  hoped  that  the  propofal  of  this  mar- 
riage would  not  be  unacceptable  to  that  jealous 
princefs. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  thefe  inten- 
tions'^; and  was  fecretly  not  difpleafed  with  the 
projefted  marriage  between  Darnley  and  the  queen 
of  Scots  *.  She  would  rather  have  wifhed  that 
Mary  had  continued  for  ever  in  a  finglc  life :  But 
finding  little  probability  of  rendering  this  fcheme 
efFeftual,  fhe  was  fatisfied  with  a  choice,  which 
freed  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  foreign  al- 
liance, and  from  the  ncceffity  of  parting  with  Lci- 
cefter,  her  favourite.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to 
Darnley's  marriage,  fhe  fecretly  defired  Mary  to 
invite  Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  reverfe  his  attainder, 
and  to  reftore  him  to  his  honours  and  fortune^. 
And  when  her  requeft  was  complied  with,  fhe  took 
care,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fricndlhip  of  the  Ha- 
miltons  and  her  other  partifans  In  Scodand,  to 
blame  openly  this  condud.of  Mary'.      Hearing 

^  Keith,  p.  461.  *  Ibid.  p.  280.  i8i.      Jebb,  vol.  ii. 
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that   the    negotiation   for  Darnley's  marriage  ad-  ^SJ^y* 
vanced  apace,  (he  gave  that  nobleman  permiflion,  .      ^     '. 
on  his   firft  application,    to  follow  his  father  into      1564. 
S,cotland :     But  no  fooner  did  fhe  learn  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  perfon, 
and  that  all  meafures  were  fixed  for  efpoufing  him, 
than  flie  exclaimed  againft  the  marriage  j  fent  Throg- 
morton  to  order  Darnlcy  immediately,  upon  his  al- 
legiance, to  return  to  England  j    threw  the  countefs 
ofLenox  and  her  fecond  fon  into  the  Tower,  where 
they  fufFered  a   rigorous   confinement  j    feized  all 
Lenox's  Englilh  eftate ;    and  though  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  her  to  affign  one  fingle  reafon  for  her  dif- 
pleafure  *,    fhe  menaced,  and  protefted,  and  com-  »«ih  Ju^y» 
plained,  as  if  fhe  had  fufFered  the  mod  grievous 
injury  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  jifdicious, 
were  ufually  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice ;  but  never 
more  fo  than  in  her  tranfaftions  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  where  there  entered  fo  many  litde  paffions 
and  narrow  jealoufies,  that  (he  durft  not  avow  to 
the  world  the  reafons  of  her  conduft,  fcarcely  to  her 
minifters,  and  fcarcely  evien  to  herfelf.  But  befides 
a  womanifh  rivaHhip  and  envy  againft  the  marriage 
of  this  princefs,  fhe  had  fome  motives  of  intereft 
for  feigning  a  difpleafure  on  the  prefent  occafion. 
It  ferved  her  as  a  pretence  for  refufing  to  acknow- 
ledge Mary*s  title  to  the  fuccefTion  of  England; 
a  point  to  which,  for  good  reafons,  (he  was  deter- 
mined never  to  confent.  And  it  was  ufeful  to  her 
for  a  purpofe  ftill  more  unfriendly  and  dangerous, 
for  encouraging  the  difcontents  and  rebellion  of  the 
Scottifli  nobility  and  ecclefiaftics  ^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than 
to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign  attached  to  a  religion' 
different  from  the  eftablifhed;  and  it  is  fcarcely 
pofTible  that  mutual  confidence  can  ever,  in  fuch  a 

»  Keithy  p.  174,  475.  *  Ibid,  p.  290, 
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^\^x'  ^^"^^^^">  hd.vc  place  between  the  prince  and  his  fub- 
y__  _  ^  jefts.  Mary's  conduft  had  been  hitherto,  in  every 
J565.  refpeft,  unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable;  yet 
had  fhe  not  made  fuch  progrefs  in  acquiring  popu- 
larity, as. might  have  been  expefted  from  her  gra- 
cious deportment  and  agreeable  accomplifhments. 
Sufpicions  every  moment  prevailed  on  account  of 
her  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  efpecially 
to  her  uncles,  the  open  and  avowed  promoters  of 
the  fcheme  for  exterminating  the  profeflbrs  of  the 
reformed  religion  throughout  all  Europe.  She  ftill 
refufed  to  ratify  the  a<5s  of  parliament  which  had 
cftabliftied  the  reformation ;  (he  made  attempts  for 
reiloring  to  the  catholic  bifhops  fome  part  of  their 
civil  jurifdidion  ^  5  and  (he  wrote  a '  letter  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  wliich,  befides  profcfli.ng  her 
attachment  to  tlie  catholic  faith,  Ihe  took  notice  of 
her  title  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
exprefled  her  hopes  of  being  able,  in  fome  period, 
to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bofom  of  the 
church  **.  The  zealots  among  die  proteftants  were 
not  wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercife  their  info- 
lence  againft  her,  which"  tended  ftill  more  to  alienate 
her  from  their  faith.  A  law  was  enafted,  making 
it  capital,  on  the  very  firft  offence-,  to  fay  mafs  any 
where,  except  in  the  queen's  chapel 'i  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  even  this  fmall  indulgence  was 
granted  her :  The  general  alTembly  importuned  her 
anew  to  change  her  religion ;  to  renounce  the  blaf- 
phemous  idolatry  of  the  mafs,  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  Antichrift ;  and  to  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion of  Chrift  Jefus^  As  Ihe  anfwered  with 
temper,  that  fhe  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
Falfity  of  her  religion  or  the  impiety  of  the  mafs; 
and  that  her  apoftacy  would  lofe  her  the  friend- 
fhip  of  her  allies  on  the  continent;    they  replied, 

«  Spotfwood,  p.  198.  *  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  «  Keitb. 
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by  aflbring  her,  that  dicir  religion  was  undoubtedly  C  H  A  f. 
the  fame  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefus  Chrift,  ^^^^™^ 
which  had  been  preached  by  the  apoftles,  and  which     ,565. 
had  been  embraced  by  the  faithful  in  the  primitive 
ages ;  that  neither  the  religion  of  Turks,  Jews,  nor 
Papifts  was  built  on  fo  folid  a  foundation  as  theirs ; 
that  they  ailone,  of  all  the  various  Ipecies  of  reli- 
gionifts  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  fo 
happy  as  to  be  poflefled  of  the  truth;   that  thofe 
who  hear,  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the  mafs,  allow 
facrilege,  pronounce  blafphemy,  and  commit  moft 
abominable  idolatry ;  and  that  the  friendlhip  of  the 
King  of  kings  was  preferal^le  to  all  the '  alliances  in 
the  world*. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  Th«qwe« 
afrefli  the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  becaufe  the  family  mJ^ 
of  Lenox  was  believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  ^^^  earl  of 
faith  ;    and  though  Darnley,   who   now  bore  the  ^*™'«y- 
name  of  king  Henry,  went  often  to  the  cftablifhed 
church,  he  could  not,  by  this  exterior  compliance, 
gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecclcfiaftics. 
They  rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  infult 
him  to  his  face ;  and  Knox  fcrupled  not  to  tell  him 
from  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  punifhment  of  the 
ofFences  and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to 
commit  the  rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women  ^. 
The   populace  of  Edinburgh,    inftigated   by  fuch 
dodtrines,  began  to  meet  and  to  aflbciate  themfelves 
againft   the   government  *.      But  what  threatened 
more  immediate  danger  to  Mary's  authority,  were 
the  difcontents  which  prevailed  aniong  fome  of  the 
principal  nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  difpleafed  with  the 
reftoration,  and  ftill  more  with  the  aggrandizement, 
of  the  family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies ; 
and  entertained  fears  left  his  own  eventual  fuccelTion 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  fhould  be  excluded  by  his 

r  Keithy  p.  550,  551.  ^  Ibid«  p.  546.    Knox,  p.  381. 
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CHAP,  rival,  who  had  formerly  advanced  fome  precenfioDs 
-xxx^c^  to  it.  The  eai;l  of  Murray  found  his  credit  at  court 
1365.  much  diminilhed  by  the  intereft  of  Xcnox  and  his 
/on;  ^nd  began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of  feme 
confidcrable  grants,,  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Mary's  bounty.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Rothes,  and 
Glencairpe,  the  lords  3oyde  and  Ochiltry>  .Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  inftigated.  by  like  mo- 
tives i  and  as  tliefe  were  tjie  perfons  who  had  moft- 
zealoufly  promoted  the  reformation,  they  were  dif- 
gufted  to  find  that  the  queen's  favour  was  entirely 
Ingrpfled  by  a  new  xabal,  the  earls  of  Bothwef, 
Athoie,  Sutherland,  and  Huntley;  men  who  were 
efteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  controverfy, 
or  inclined  to  the  catholic  party.  The  lame  ground 
of  difcontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is  the  fource 
of  intrigue,  faftion,  and  oppofition,  commonly  pra- 
dgced  in  Scodand,  cither  projeds  of  alTaffination,  or 
of  rebellion ;  and  befides  mutual  accufadons  of  the 
former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  *",  the 
malcontent  lords,  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  queen's 
marriage  entirely  refolved  on,  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy for  taking  arms  againfl:  their  fovercign. 
They  met  at  Stirling ;  pretended  an  anxious  concern 
,for  the  fecurity  of  religion;  framed  engagements  for 
mutual  defence;  and  made  applications  to  Eliza- 
,beth  for  afliftance  and  proteftion  ^  That  princefs, 
after  publiihing  the  expreflions  of  her  dilpleafure 
againfl:  the  marriage,  had  fecredy  ordered  her  am- 
bafladors  Randolf  and  Throgmorton,  to  give  in  her 
name  fome  promifes  of  fupport  to  the  malcontents; 
'  and  had  even  fent  them  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  to  enable  them  to  begin  an  infurreftion  ". 

Mary  was  no  fooncr  informed  of  the  meeting  at 
.  Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  (he 

^  See  note  [G]  at  tlie  «nd  of  the  volume.  '  Keith,  p,  493, 

^94.  300,  301.  ^  Knox,  p.  380.    Keithy  Append,  p.  16+. 
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fiimaioiied  them  to  ^pear  in  court^  in  order  to  an-  ^J?^^^: 
Iwcr  for  .their  condud ;  and  having  levied  feme  ^  ^^-Jr 
forces  to  execute  the  laws,  ihe  obliged  the  rebels  to  1565.- 
leave  the  Jow  countries,  and  take  fhelter  in  Ar- 
gylcftiire.  That  Ihe  might  more  efFedtually  cut  off 
their  refourccs,  Ihe  proceeded  with  the  king  to  Glaf- 
gow,  and  forced  them  from  their  retreat.  They 
appeared  atPaifley  in  the  neighbourhood  with  about 
a  thoufand  horfe^  and  paOTing  the  queen's  army^ 
proceeded  to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh, 
which  they  entered  without  refiftance.  They  ex- 
pefted  great  reinforcements  in  this  place,  from  the 
efforts  of  Knox  and  the  feditious  preachers;  and 
they  beat  xheir  drums,  defiring  all  men  to  enlift, 
and  to  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God's 
glory  ".^  But  the  nation  was  in  no  difpofition  for 
rebellion:  Mary  was  efteemed  and  beloved:  Her 
marriage  was  not  generally  difcgreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple :  And  the  interefted  views  of  the  malcontent 
lords  were  fo  well  known,  that  their  pretence  of  zeal 
for  religion  had  little  influence  even  on  the  ignorant 
populace  •.  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh at  the  head  of  their  army :  The  rebels  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  fouth ;  and  being  purfued 
by  a  force  which  now  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
fand men  p,  they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  abandoning  their  country,  and  of  taking  fhelter 
in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  Ihe  found  the  event  fo  much 
to  difappoint  her .  expeflations,  thought  proper  to 
dilavow  all  connexions  with  the  Scottifh  malcon- 
tents,  and  to  declare  every  .where,  that  jfhe  had  ne- 
ver given  them  any  encouragement,  nor  any  pro- 
mife  of  countenance  or  afliftance.  She  even  carried 
farther  her  diffimulation  and  hypocrify.  Murray 
had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
agent  for  Chatelrault;   and  fhc  fcduced  them,  by 

>  Knox,  p*  sSi.         « lbid«  p.  ^So.  385*  P  Ibid.  p.  ^gS. 
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CHAP,  fecret  aflurances  of  proteftion,  to  declare,  before  the 
xxxix.^  ambafladors  of  France  and  Spain,  that  flic  had  no^ 
J565.      wife  qontributed  to  their  infurredlion.     No  fooner 
had. fhe. extorted  this  confeffion  from  them,  than  flic 
chafed  them  from  her  prefence,  called  them  unwor- 
thy traitorsj^  declared  that  their  deteftable  rebellion 

.  was  of  bad  example  to  all  princes ;  and  aflured 
them,  that  as  flie  had  hitherto  given  them  no  en- 
couragement, fo  ftiould  they  never  thenceforth  re- 
ceive from  her  any  alTiftance  or  prbteftion  ^. 
Throgmorton  alone,  whofe  honour  was  equal  to  his 
abilities,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to- conceal  the 
part  which  he  had  adled  in  the  enterprife  of  the 
Scottifli  rebels ;  and  being  well  apprifed  of  the  ufual 
charafter  and  conduft  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the 
precaution  to  obtain  an  order  of  council  to  authorife 
the  engagements  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make 

.  with  them  '. 

The  baniflied  lords,  finding  themfelves  fo  harflily 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourfe  to  the  clemency 
of  their  own  fovereign ;  and  after  fome  folicitation 
and  fome  profeffions  of  fincere  repentance,  the  duke 
of  Chatelrault  obtained  "his  pardon,  on  condition 
that  he  fliould  retire  into  France.  Mary  was  more 
implacable  againft  the  ungrateful  earl  of  Murray 
and  the  other  confederates,  on  whom  flie  threw  the 
chief  blame  of  the  enterprife  5  but  as  ftie  was  con-  • 
tinually  plied  with,  applications  from  their  friends, 
and  as  fonie  of  her  mod  judicious  partifans  in  Eng- 
land thought  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
interefts  in  that  kingdom,  thdR^he  gentle  treatment 
of  men  fo  celebrated  for  their  zeal  againft  the  catholic 
religiorfj  flie  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  tem- 

'  per,  which  inclined  not  to  feverity,  and  flie  feemed 
determined  to  reftore  them  to  favour  *.  In  this  in- 
terval,   Rambouillet   arrived   as   ambaflador   from 

^  Meiyi],  p.  57.  Knox,  p.  388.  Keith,  p.  319.  Crawford,  p.  6»>  63. 
'  Melvil,  p.  6o.  •  Ibid,  p.  59, 60, 61,  6x,  63,    Keitn,  p.  $%%, 
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France,  and  brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle,  the  chap. 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whofe  opinion  fhe  always  .  ^^i^ 
paid  an  extreme  deference,  by  no  means  to  pardon      1565. 
thefe  proteftant  leaders,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  ^ 

rebellion  againft  her  *. 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired 
with  their  ads  of  mutual  violence ;  and  the  peace 
granted  to  the  hugonots,  as  had  been  forefeen  by 
Coligni,  was  intended  only  to  lull  them  afleep,  'and 
prepare  their  way  for  their  final  and  abfolute  de- 
ftrudion.  The  queen- regent  made  a  pretence  of 
travelling  through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  vifit  the 
provinces,  and  corredt  all  the  abufes  arifing  from  the 
late  civil  war  5  and  after  having  held  fome  confer- 
ences on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  Ihe  came  to  Bayonne,  where  Ihe 
was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Alva*  Nothing  appeared  in  the  congrefs 
of  thefe  two  fplendid  courts,  but  gaiety,  feftivity, 
love,  and  joy ;  but  amidft  diefe  fmiling  appearances  ' 

were  fecrctly  fabricated  fchemes  the  moll  bloody, 
and  the  moft  deftruftive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind, 
that  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  any  age  or  nation. 
No  lefs  than  a  total  and  univerfal  extermination  of 
the  proteftants  by  fire  and  fword  was  concerted  by 
Philip  and  Catherine  of  Medicjs ;  and  Alva,  agree- 
ably to  his  fierce  and  fanguinary  difpofition,  advifed 
the  queen-regent  to  commence  the  execution  of  this 
projeft,  by  the  immediate  maflacre  of  all  the  leaders 
of  the  hugonots ".  But  that  princefs,  though  equally 
hardened  againft  «very  humane  fentiment,  would  not 
forego  this  opportunity  of  difplaying  her  wit  and  re* 
fined  politics ;  and  fhe  purpofed,  rather  by  treachery 
and  diflimulation,  which  ihe  called  addrefs,  to  lead 
the  proteftants  into  the  fhare,  and  never  to  draw  the 
fword  till  they  were  totally  difabled  fi-om  refifbnce* 

'  Kcithi  p.  315.    Melvil,  p.  6%.  "  DavIIa,  lib.  111. 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whole  charafter  bore  ^ 
greater  ajffinity  to  that  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author 
of  this  barbarous  alfociation  againft  the  reformers  > 
arid  having  connefted  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  the  ag- 
grandizen^ier^t  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots,  he 
took  care,  that  her  meafures  fhould  ■  correfpond  to 
thofe  violent  counfels  which  were  embraced  by  the 
other  catholic  princes.  In  confequence  of  this  fchcrtie, 
he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency,  which  (he 
intended  to  have  followed ;  and  made  her  refolve  on 
the  total  ruin  of  the  banifhcd  lords  ^.  A  parliament 
was  fummoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attainting  them; 
and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no  doubt 
was  entertained  but  fentence  would  be  pronounced 
againft  them.  It  was  by  a  fudden  and  violent  inci- 
dent, which,  in  the  iffue,  brought  on  the  ruin  o( 
Mary  herfdC  that  they  were  faved  from  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  • 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord 
Darnley  was  fo  natural,  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  that  it  had  bSen  precipitately  agreed  to 
by  that  princefs  and  her  council  j  and  while  (he  was 
allured  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  ac-- 
compliftiments,  fhe  had  at  firft  overlooked  the  qua- 
lities of  his  mind,  which  nowife  correlponded  to  the 
excellence  of  his  outward  figure.  Violent,  yet  va- 
riable in  his  refolutions  j  infolent,  yet  crudulous  and 
c^afily  governed  by  flatterers ;  he  wa§  deftitutc  of  all 

fratitude,  becaufe  he  thought  no  favours  equal  to 
is  merit ;  and  being  addifted  to  low  pleafures,  he 
was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  fentiments  of  love 
and  tendernefs  *.  The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  firft 
efFufions  of  her  fondnefs,  had  taken  a  pleafure  in  ex- 
alting him  beyond  meafure :  She  had  granted  hinn 
the  title  of  king  s  fhe  had  joined  his  name  with  her 
owA  in  all  public  ads  -,   fhe  intended  to  have  pro« 
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cured  him  from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crowA:  chap; 
But  having  leifure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weaknefs  ^^^j^ 
and  vices,  Ihe  began  to  fee  the  danger  of  her  profufe     1566. 
liberality,  and  was  rcfolved  thenceforth  to  proceed 
with  more  referve  in  the  truft  which  {he  fhoxild  con- 
fer upon  him.     His  refentment  againft  this  prudent 
conduft  ferved  but  the  more  to  increafe  her  difguft  -, 
and  the  young  prince,   enraged   at   her  imagined 
neglects,  pointed  his  vengeance  againft  every  one 
whom  he  deemed  the  caufe  of  this  change  in  her 
meafures  and  behaviour. 

There  was  in  the  court,  one  David  Rizzio,  who  Murder  of 
had  of  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  ^^^^'•* 
confidence  and  favour  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  He 
was  a  Piedmontefe,  of  mean  birth,  fon  of  a  teacher 
of  mufic,  himfelf  a  mufician ;  and  finding  it  difficult 
to  fubfift  by  his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  had  fol- 
lowed into  Scotland  an  ambaflador,  whom  the  duke 
of  Savoy  fent  thither  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
Mary,  fome  time  after  her  firft  arrival.  He  pofleffed 
a  good  ear  and  a  tolerable  voice ;  and  as  that  prin- 
cefs  found  him  ufefiil  to  complete  her  band  of  mufic; 
flie  retained  him  in  her  fervice  after  the  departure  of 
his  matter.  Her  fecretary  for  French  difpatclies  hav- 
ing, fome  time  after,  incurred  her  dilpleafure,  fhe 
promoted  Rizzio  to  that  office,  which  gave  him  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  approaching  her  perfon  and 
infinuating  himfelf  into  her  favour.  He  was  flirewd 
and  fenfible,  as  well  as  afpiring,  much  beyond  his 
rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  fo  good  ufe  of  the 
accefs  v^hich  fortune  had  procured  him,  that  he  was 
foon  regarded  as  the  chief  confident,  and  even  mini- 
fter  of  the  queen.  He  was  confulted  on  all  occafions; 
no  favours  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  interceffion ; 
all  fuitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him  by  prefents  and 
flattery  5  and  the  man,  infolent  from  his  new  exalta- 
tion^  as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquifitions,  foon 
drew  on  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the    • 

whole 
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CHAP,  whole  kingdom  ^.  He  had  at  firll  employed  his 
XXXIX.  ^.^gjj^.  ^Q  promote  Darnley's  marriage;  and  a  firm 
1566.  friendfliip  feemed  to  be  cftablifhed  between  them: 
But  on  the  fubfeguent  change  of  the  queen's  fenti- 
ments,  it  was  ealy  for  Henry's  friends  to  perfuade 
him  that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indif- 
ference, and  even  to  roufe  in  his  mind  jealoufies 
of  a  more  dangerous  nature^  The  favourite  was  of  a 
difagreeable  figure,  but  was  not  pad  his  youth  * ;  and 
though  the  opinion  of  his  criminal  correfpondence 
with  Mary  might  feem  of  itfelf  unrcafonablc,  if  not 
abfurd,  a  fufpicious  hufband  could  find  no  other 
means  of  accounting  for  that  lavifh  and  imprudent 
kindnefs  with  which  ihe  honoured  him.  The  rigid 
aufterity  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  could  admit  of  no 
freedoms,  contributed  to  (pread  this  opinion  among 
the  people ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  univerfally  believed 
to  be  a  penfionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  all  fchemes  againft  the  proteftants,  any 
ftory,  to  his  and  Mary's  difadvantage,  received  an 
eafy  credit  among,  the  zealots  of  that  commu- 
nion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  connefted  his  interefts  with  the 
Roman  catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
banilhed  lords;  and* by  promoting  the  violent  pro- 
fecution  againft  them,  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the 
animofity,  of  their  numerous  friends  and  retainers.  A 
fcheme  was  alfb  thought  to  be  formed  for  revoking 
fbme  exorbitant  grants  made  during  the  queen's  mi- 
nority ;  and  even  the  nobility  who  had  feized  the 
ccclefiaftical  benefices,  began  to  think  themfelves  left 
fecure  in  the  pofleffion  of  them  *.  The  earl  of  Mor- 
ton, chancellor,  was  afFeded  by  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  ftill  more  by  a  rumour  fpread  abroad,  that 
Mdry  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his 

y  Keith,  p.  282.  301*     Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  5.     Sjpotfwoody 
p.  193.  *  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volilme. 
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pl^ce,  and.  to  beftow  that  dignity  on  'a  niean  ?ind 

.  upftart  foreigner,  ignorai;it  of  the  laws  and  language  

tof  the  country  ^  So  indifcreet  had  this  princef?  been     1566; 

in  her  kindnefs  to  Riazioj  that  even. that  fkra;nge  re- 

,  port  met  vr'ith  credit,,  and  proved  a  great  nneans  of  , 

^accelerating  the  ruin  of  the,  favourite. ,   Miofton,  in- 

iinwatir^g  himfelf  into  Henry'^  confidence,  employed 

.  all  hi^  art  to  inflame  the  difcontent  and.  jealoufy^of 

.  that  prince  i  and  he  perfuaded  him,  that,  the  only 

means  of  freeing  himfelf  from  the  indigoities  under 

Vhich  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  bafe  ftranger  .to 

.  the  fate  ^hich  he  had  lb  w(?ll  n>erlted,  and  which  was 

ib  paflionately  defired  by  the  -whole  nation.    George 

Douglas,  natu/al  brother  to  the  counted  of  Lenoxi 

.  Iconturred  in  the  fame  advice;  and  the  lords  Ruthvcn 

.    and  Lindefey,  being  confulted,  offered  their  afliftance 

in  the  enterprife ;  nor  was  pven  the  earl  of  Lenox,  the 

king's  father/  averfe  to  the  defign  ^     But  as  thefc 

confpirators  were  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  levity, 

they  enga^d  him  to  fign  a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed 

the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and 

advancement  of  religion,  and  promifdd  to  protciSf 

them  againft  every  confequence  which  might  enfue 

lipon  theaflfaflination  of  Rizzio  •*.  All  thefe  meafures 

being,  concerted,  a  meflei^r  was  difpatched  to  the 

baniihed  lords,  who  were  hovering  near  the  borders; 

and  they  wfere  invited  by  the  king  to  return  to  their 

native  country. 

This  defign,  fo  atrocious  in  itfelf,  .was  rendered  9HiMait?^ 
ftill  more  fo^  by  the  circumftances  which  attended  its 
(execution.  Mary,  who  was  in  the  fixth  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  was  fupping  in  private,  and  had  at 
table  the  countefs  of  Argyle,  her  natural  filler,  with 
Rizzio,  and  others  of  her  fervants.  The  king  entered 
the  room  by  a  private  jpaflage,  and  ftood  at  the  back 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  xvii.  c.  60.    Ci-av/ford,  p.  6.    Spotfwoo-J,  p.  194.. 
KnoXi  p.  395.     Jebb,  vol.  i.  p.  456.  «'  CrawlbrJ,  p.  7, 

^  GooJall,  vol.  i.  p.  166.     Crawford,  p.  7. 
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CHAP,  of  Mary's, chair :  Lord  Ruthvjcn,  George  Douglas, 
^^P^  and  other  confpirators,  being  all  armed,  rulhed  in 
1366.  after  him  $  and  the  quedi  of  Scots^  terrified  with  the 
appearance,  demanded  of  them  the  realbn  of  this 
rude  intrufioh.  They  told  her,  that  they  intended 
no  violence  againft  her  perfon ;  but  meant  only  to 
bring  that  villain,  pointing  at  Rizzio^  to  his  deferved 
punilhmcnt.  Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  be- 
hind his  miftrefs,  and  feizing  her  by  the  waid,  called 
aloud  to  her  for  protection  j  while  fhe  interpofcd  in 
his  behalf,  with  cries,  and  menaces,  and  entreaties. 
The  impatient  affaffins,  regardlefs  of  her  efforts, 
rufhed  upon  their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every 
thing  which  ftood  in  their  way,  increafcd  the  horror 
and  confufxon  of  the  fcene.  Douglas,  feizing  Hen- 
ry's dagger,  ftuck  it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio,  who, 
fcreaming  with  fear  and  agony,  was  torn  from  Mary 
by  the  other  confpirators,  and  pufhed  into  the  anti- 
chamber,  where  he  was  difpatched  with  fifty-fix 
wounds  •.  The  unhappy  princefs,  informed  of  his 
f«ite,^immediately  dried  her  tears,  and  faid.  She  v.oukl 
weep  no  more,  flic  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The 
infult,  indeed,  upon  her  perfon ;  the  ftain  attempted 
to  be  fixed  on  her  honour  -,  the  danger  to  which  her 
life  was  expofed,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy ;  were 
injuries  fo  atrocious  and  fb  complicated,  that  they 
fcarcely  left  room  for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatcft 
lenity  and  mercy. 

The  affaffins,  apprehenfive  of  Mary's  refentment, 
detained  her  prifoncr  in  the  palace ;  and  the  king  dif- 
miffcd  all  who  feemed  willing  to  attempt  her  refcue, 
by  telling  them,  that  nothing  was  done  without  his 
orders,  and  that  he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen'^ 
fafety.  Murray  and  the  banilhed  lords  appeared  two 
days  after  i  and  Mary,  whofe  anger  was  now  engrofled 
by  injuries  more  recent  and  violent,  was  willingly 

<-  Mclvll,  p.  64.     Keith,  p.  330,  331.     Cxawford,  p.  9. 
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reconciled  to  them ;  and  (he  even  received  her  bro-  ^  h  a  p. 
ther  with  tenderncfs  and  affedion.     They  obtained  >  '  _  _^ 
an  acquittal  fronn  parliament,  and  wete  reinftated      1566. 
in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  accomplices  alfo 
in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a  parddn  5  but 
Ihe  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  perfuaded  them, 
that  lb  long  as  fhe  was  detained  in  cuftody,  and  was 
furrounded  by  guards,  any  deed,  which  (he  (hould 
fign,  would  have  no  validity.     Meanwhile,  (he  had 

fained  the  confidence  of  her  hufband,  by  her  perfua- 
on  and  carelTes;  and  no  fooner  were  the  guards 
withdrawn,  than  (he  engaged  him  to  cfcape  with  her 
in  the  night-time,  and  take  (belter  in  Dunbar..  Many 
of  her  fubjeds  here  offered  her  their  fervices;  and 
Mary,  having  collected  an  army,  which  the  confpi-  • 
rators  had  no  power  to  refift,  advanced  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  obliged  them  to  fly  into  England,  where 
they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  diftrefs.  They  made 
applications  however  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  new 
favourite  of  Mary's ;  and  that  nobleman,  defirous  of 
ftrcngthening  his  party  by  the  acce(rion  of  their  in- 
tereft,  was  able  to  pacify  her  refentment;  and  he 
fbon  after  procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their 
own  country  ^ 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  impla- 
cable againft  her  hu(band  alone,  whofe  perfon  was 
before  difagreeable  to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation 
of  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn 
on  him  her  higheft  refentment.  She  engaged  him 
to  difown  all  conneflidns  with  the  aflfaffins,  to  deny 
any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  to  publidi  a 
proclamation  containing  a  falfehood  fo  notorious  to 
the  whole  world  « ;  and  having  thus  made  him  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  univcrfal  contempt,  and  rendered  it 
imprafticable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  any  party,   (be  threw  him  off  with  difdain  and 

f  Mclvil,  p.  75,  76.    Keith,  p.  334-    Knox,  p.  398. 
t  Goodaii,  vol.  i.  p«  «8o.    Keith  Append,  p.  167. 
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xxxix*'  '^'^^^g^^ti^^  **•    As  if  ihe  had  teen  making  an  tCczpe 
'  w-^,-^  from 'him,  (he  foddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  feat  of 
1566.      the  earl  of  Marre's ;  and  when  Henry  followed  Mr 
thither,  (lie  fuddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh  j   and 
gave  him  every  where  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  dif- 
■  pleafure,  and  even  of  antipathy.     She  encouraged 
her  courtiers  in  their  negleft  of  him ;    and  (he  was 
pleafed,  that  his  mean  equipage  and  fmall  train  of 
attendants  fhould  draw  on  him  the  contempt  6f  thfe 
very  populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have 
apartments  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary 
19th  jorfj.  had  chofen  for  the  place  of  her  delivery.     She  there 
brought  forth  a  fon ;  and  as  this  was  very  important 
'news  to  England,  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  fhe  immediate- 
ly difpatched  fir  James  Melvil  to  carry  intelligence  of 
the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.     Melvfl  tdls  us,  that 
this  princefs,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was 
difplaying  all  that  fpirit  and  alacrity,  which  ufually 
attended  her  on  thefe  occafions  :    But  when  news 
arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy 
was  damped:    She  funk  into  melancholy;  Ihe  re- 
clined her' head  upon  her  arm;   and  complained  to 
fome  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
mother  of  a  fair  fon,  while  Ihe  herfelf  was  but  a 
barren  ftock.     Next  day,  however,  at  the  reception 
of  the  ambaflador,  fhe  refumed  her  former  diffimu- 
•  lation,  put  on  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  Melvi) 
thanks  for  the  hafte  he  had  made  in  conveying  to 
her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  exprefftd  the  ut- 
moft  cordiality  and  friendfhip  to  her  filler  ^     Some 
time  after,  fhe  difpatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with 
her  kinfman  George  Cary,  fon   of  lord  Hunfdon, 
in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptifm  of  the  young 
prince ;  and  flie.fent  by  them  fome  magnificent  pre- 
fents  to  the  queen  of  Scots^.  *    • 

^  McIviI,  p.  66,  67.  '  Ibid.  p.  69.,  70. 
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JThje  birth  of  a  fon  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  ^ Viax  * 
partifans  in  England*";  and  even  men  of  the  moft  .  _  _  ^ 
oppofite  parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  fome  fettle-  1566. 
mcnt  of  the  fucceflion.  Thefe  humours  broke  out 
with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  fefllon  of  parliament,  ^^^j,  S(jpt, 
held  after  fix  prorogations.  The  hoqfe  of  peers,  a  pariia- 
which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this  deli-  '^^"^' 
cate  point,  here  took  the  lead ;  and  the  houfe  of 
commons  foon  after  imitated  the  zeal  of  the  lords, 
Molineux  opened  the  matter  in  the  lower  houfe,  and 
propofed  that  the  queftion  of  the  fucceflion  and  that 
of  fgpply  fhould  go  hand  in  hand;  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  conftrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  her  parliament  K  The  courtiers  en- 
deavoured to  elude  the  debate:  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
told  the  houfe,  that  he  had  heard  the  queen  pofi- 
tively  affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of  her  people,  fhe 
w^  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and  fir 
Francis  Knollys  gave  their  teftimony  to  the  fame 
purpofe;  as  did  alfo  fir  Ambrofe  Cave,  chancellor  of 
the  duchy,  and  fir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of 
the  houfchold  '"•  Elizabeth's  ambitious  and  mafculine 
character  was  fo  well  known,  that  few  members 
gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence,  and  it  was  con- 
fidercd  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  fhe  endea- 
voured to  retradt  that  pofitive  declaration,  which  Ihe 
had  made  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  fiie  meant 
to  live  and  die  a  virgin.  The  minifters,  therefore, 
gained  nothing  farther  by  this  piece  of  policy,  than 
only  to  engage  the  houfe,  for  the  fake  of  decency, 
to  join  the  queftion  of  the  queen's  marriage  with  that 
of  a  fetdement  of  the  cjrown  j  and  the  commons  were 
proceeding  with  great  earneftnefs  in  the  debate,  and 
had  even  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
lords,  when  exprefs  orders  were  brought  them  from 
Elizabeth  not  to   proceed  farther  in   the   matter. 

^  Camden,  p.  397.  *  D'Ewcs,  p.  129. 

^  ibid.  p.  114.. 
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c  H  A  P.  Cecil  told  them,  that  (he  pledged  to  the  houfc  the 
,_'_  _'^  word  of  a  queen  for  her  fincerity  in  her  intentions 
X566.'     to  marry ;  that  the  appointment  of  a  fucceflbr  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger  to  her  pcrfon ;    that 
fne  herfelf  had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of 
her  fiftei ,  how  much  court  was  ufually  paid  to  the 
next  heir,  and  what  dangerous  facrifices  men  were 
commonly  difpofed  to  make  of  their  preient  duty  to 
their  future  pi  ofpefts ;    and  that  (he  was  therefore 
deterniined  to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity, 
the  decifion  of  that  important  queftion ".  The  houfe 
was   not  fatisficd  with   thefe  reafons,  and  ftill  lefs 
with  the  command,  prohibiting  them  all  debate  on 
the  fubjeft.     Paul  Wentworth,  a  fpirited  membcr> 
went  fo  far  as  to  queftion  whether  fuch  a  prohibition 
were  not  ari.infnngement  of  the  liberties  and  privi- 
kf^cs  of  the  houfe  **.    Some  even  ventured  to  violate 
tliac  profound  refped  which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
ierved  to  the  queen ;   and  they  affirmed  that  fhe  was 
bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  happinefs 
of  her  fubjefts  during  her  own  life,  but  alfo  to  pay 
regard  to  their  future  fecurity,  by  fixing  a  fucceflbr; 
that,  by  aR  oppofue  conduft,  fhe  fhowed  herfelf  the 
llepmother,  not  the  natural  parent,  of  her  people, 
and  would  feem  defirous,  that  England  fhould  no 
longer  fubfill  than  fhe  (hould  enjoy  the  glory  and 
'  facisfaftion  of  governing  it  j  that  none  but  timorous 
princes,   or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever 
flood  in  fear  of  their  foccefTors;   and  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable 
rampart  to  every  Ibvereign,    who,  laying  afide  all 
arciiice  or  bye-ends,  had  courage  and  magnanimity 
to  put  his  whole  truft  in  that  honourable  and  fure 
defence  p.  The  queen,  hearing  of  thefe  debates,  fent 
for  the  fpeaker,  and  after  reiterating  her  former  pro- 
hibition,^fhe  bade  him  inform  the  houfe,  that  if  any 

n  D*Ewc«,  p.  t27,  ii8,  o  J[,Itl.  p,  tjg. 
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member  remained  ftill  unfatisfied,  he  might  appear  ^  "  ^^• 
before  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  his  reafons  ^.  ^    -,  -  _^ 
As  the  mentbers  fhowed  a  dilpofition,  notwithftand-      1566* 
ing  thefe  peremptory  orders,  ftill  to  proceed  upon  , 
the  queftion,  Elizabeth  thought  proper,  by  a  meflagc, 
to  revoke  them,  and  to  allow  the  houfe  liberty  of  de- 
bate '.    They  were  fo  mollified  by  this  gracious  con- 
defcenfion,  that  they  thenceforth  conducted  the  mat- 
ter with  more  calmnefs  and  temper;  and  they  even 
voted  her  a  fupply,  to  be  levied  at  three  payments, 
of  a  fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth,  without  annexing  any 
condition  to  it.     The  queen  foon  after  diflbivcd  the  »d  Jan. 
parliament,  and  told  them,  with  fome  fharpncfs  in  '^^7' 
the  conclufidn,  that  their  proceedings  had  contained 
much  diflimulation  and  artifice  j    that,    under  the 
plaufible  pretences  of  marriage  and  fucccflion,  many 
of  them  covered  very  malevolent  intentions  towards 
her  J  but  that,  however,  £he  reaped  this  advantage 
from  the  attempts  of  thefe  men,  that  fhe  could  now 
diftinguifli  her  friends  from  her  enemies.     "  But  do 
"  you  think,"  added  (he,  "  that  I  am  unmindHiI  of 
'*  your  future  fecurity,  or  will  be  negligent  in  fettling 
"  the  fucceflion  ?  That  is  the  chief  objcft  of  my  con- 
"  cern  j  as  I  know  myfclf  to  be  liable  to  mortality. 
"  Or  do  you  apprehend,  that  I  meant  to  encroach  on 
"  your  libei' tics  ?  No:  It  was  never  my  meaning ;  I 
"  only  intended  to  ftop  you  before  you  approached 
"  the  precipice.     All  things  have  their  tim.^j  and 
"  though  you  may  be  blefied  with  a  fovereign  moj  e 
"  wife  or  more  learned  than  I,  yiet  I  affure  you,  that 
*'  no  one  will  ever  rule  over  you,  who  Ihall  be  more 
"  careful  of  your  fafety.    And  therefore,  hencefor- 
"  ward,  whether  I  live  to  fee  the  like  aflembly  or 
*«  no,  or  whoever  holds  the  reins  of  government,  let 
"  me  warn  you  to  beware  of  provoking  your  fove- 
"  reign's  patience,  fo  far  as  you  have  done  mine. 

9  D'Ewcs,  p.  laS.  '  Ibid.  p.  130* 
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But  I  fhsillnow  conclude,  that,  notwuhftanding the 
dirgufts  I  have  received  (for  I  mean  not  to  part" 
1567/     "  with  you  in  anger);  thp  greater  part  of  you  may 
^^  allure  therrifelyes   that  they  go   home  in  their 
^*  prince's  good  graces  ':*' 

'  Elizabeth  carried  farther  herdignity  on  this  oc-^ 
cafion.  She  had  received  the  fubfidy  without  any  con- 
dition ;  but  as  it  was  believed,  that  the  commons  had 
given  her  that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her 
to'  yield  to  their  requefts,  fhe  thought  proper,  on  her 
rrfufal,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third  payment;  and 
Ihe  faid,  that  money  in  her  fubjefts*  purfes  was  as  good 
to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequer  \   . 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the 
prefent,  the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  England  ^ 
and  befides  the  catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a 
treafonable  correfpondence  with  her,  and  were  ready 
to  rife  at  her  command  *,  the  court  itfclf  of  Elizabeth 
was  full  of  her  avowed  partifans.  The  duke  of  Nor-  ' 
folk,  the  earls  of  Leictfter,  Pembroke,  Bedford, 
Northumberland,  fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and' 
rnoft  of  the  confiderabl'e  men  in  England,  except 
Cecil,  feerried  convinced  of  the  nec^ffity  of  declaring 
her  the  fucceflbr.  None  but  the  more  zealous  proteft- 
ants  adhered  either  to  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  or 
|q  her  aunt,'  Eleanor  countefs  of  Cumberland ;  and 
as  the  miarriage  of  the  forincr  feemed  liable  to  fbme 
objeftions,  iarid  had  been  declared  invalid,  men  v/ere 
alarmed^  even  on  that  fide,  with  the  profpeft  of  nevr 
difputes  concerning  the  fucceffion.  Mary's  behaviour 
alio,  fa  moderate  towards  the  proteftants,  and  fp 
gracious  towards  all  men,  had  procured  her1.iniverfal 
r^fped  "* ;  and  the  public  was  willing  to  afcribe  any 
m^prudences^  intq  which  Ihe  had  fallen,  to  her  youtl^ 


?  D'Ewes,  p.  IT 6,  117,  «  Camden,  p.  400. 

•i  Hayncs,  p.  446.  44JS.  f  Mcivil^  P-  53-  ^f .  74. 
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find  incKperience.     But  all  thefe  flattering  profpefts  chap, 
were   blafted  by  the  fubfcquent  incidents  i    where  .^^^^^'^ 
her  egregious  indifcretiorts,  fhall  I  fay,  or  atrocious     1567. 
crimes,  threw  her  from  the  height  of  her  prolperity, 
and  involved  her  in  infamy  and  in  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  of  a  confiderable  fa-  Murder  ^f 
mily  and  power  in  Scotland ;    and  though  not  dif-  Pafnl'y/ 
tinguiftied  by  any  talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military 
nature,  he  had  'made  a  figure  in  that  party,  which 
oppofed  the  greatnefs  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and 
the  more  rigid  reformers.     He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
fligate manners ;  had  'involved  his  opulent  fortune  in 
great  debts ;   and  even  reduced  himfelf  to  beggary 
by  his  profijfe  expences*;    and  feen^ed  to  have  no 
refdurce  but  in  dpfperate  counfcls  and  ehterprifes.  ' 
He  had  been  accufed  more  than  once  of  an  attempt 
to  aflaflinate  Murray  5    and  though  the  frequency  of 
thefe  accufations  on  aill  fides  diminifh  fomewhat  the 
credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they  prove 
fufficiently  the  prevalence  of  that  detcftable  praftice  * 
iri  Scotland,  and  may  in  that  view  ferve  to  render 
fiich  rumours  the  more  credible.     This  man  had  of  . 
late  acquired  the  favour  and  entire  confidence  of 
Mary;    and  all  her  meafures  were  dircfted  by  his 
advice  and  authority.     Reports  were  fpread  of  more 
particular  intimacies' between  tliem ;    and  thqfe  re-' 
ports  gained  ground  from  the  continuance  or  rather 
increafe  of  her  hatred  towards  her  hufliand  >'.     That 
young  prince  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftare  of  defpe- 
ration,  by  the  oeglefts  which  he  underwent  from 
his  queen  and  the  courtiers,    that  he  had  once  re-  ' 
folved'to  fly  fecretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had 
even  provided  a  veflil  for  that  purpofe*.     Some  of 
the  mofl:  confiderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand, 
obferving  her  rooted  averfion  to  him,  had  propofed 
fome  expedients  for  a  divorce  -,    and  though  Mary 

^  Keith,  p.  24.0,  y  Melvil^  p.  66*  77. 
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%xxi^'  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  Tpoken  honourably  on  the  occafion^ 
^_;_^  and  to  have  embraced  the  propofal  no  farther  than 
1567.      it  ihould    be  found  confiftent  with  her  own  ho- 
nour and  her  Ton's  legitimacy  %  men  were  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  means 
for  efFefting  that  purpofe,    was  the  real  caufc  of      i 
•    laying  afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  it.     So  far  were       ' 
the  fufpicions  againfl  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,       I 
difcouraged  with  the  continual  proofs  of  her  hacredj 
left  the  court  and  retired  to  Glafgow,  an  illnefs  of 
an.  extraordinary  nature,  with  which  he  was  feized 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  that  place,  was  uni-       i 
verfally  afcribed  by  her  enemies  to  a  dofe  of  poifon, 
which,  it  v/as  pretended,  Ihe  had  adminiftcred  to       i 
him. 

•  While  affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  all  thofe  who 
wifhed  well  to  her  charafter  or  to  public  tranquil- 
lity, were  extremely  pleafed,  and  fomcwhat  furprifed, 
to  hear,  that  a  friendfliip  was  again  conciliated  be* 
twcen  them,  that  fhe  had  taken  a  journey  to  Glafgow 
on  purpofe  ta  vifit  him  during  his  ficknefs,  that  Ihc 
behaved  towards  him  with  great  tendernefs^   that 
Ihe  had  brought  him  along  with  her,  and  that  fhc 
appeared  thenceforth  determined  to  live  with  him 
on  a  footing  more  fuitable  to  the  conneftions  be- 
tween  them.     Henry,  naturally  uxorious,   and  not 
diftrufting  this  fudden  reconciliation,   put  himfclf 
irnplicidy  into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edin- 
burgh.   She  lived  in  the  palace  of  Holy-rood-houfe; 
but  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  was  low,  and  the 
concourfe  of  people  about  the  court  was  ncceflarily 
attended  with  noife,  which  might  difturb  him  in  his 
prefent  infirm  ftate  of  health,    thefe  reafons  were 
alTigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  a  Ib- 
litary  houfe,  at  (ome  diftance,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.     Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindnefs  and 
attachment ;    Ihe  converfcd  cordially  with  him  j  and 

•  Camden  J  p.  404.    Goodairs  Q^ieen  Mary,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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flie  lay  fome  nights  in  a  roonfi  below  his ;  but  on  ^5^y  • 
the  ninth  of  February,  (he  told  him,  that  fhe  would  r^-.-Zi 
pafs  that  night  in  the  palace,  becaufe  the  marriage      1567,  ' 
of  one  of  her  fervants  was  there  to  be  celebrated  in 
her  prefence.     About  two  o*clock  in  the  morning 
the  whole  town  was  much  alarmed  at  hearing  a 
great  noife  5    and  was  ftill  more  aftonilhed,  when  it 
was  difcovered  that  the  noife  came  from  the  king's 
houfe,  which  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder;    that  Feb.  10. 
his  dead  body  was  found  at  fome  diftance  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field  i  and  that  no  marks  either  of  fire,  con- 
tufion,  or  violence  appeared  upon  it  ^. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was 
murdered  j  and  general  conjcfture  foon  pointed  to- 
wards the  earl  of  Bothwel  as  the  author  of  the 
crime  ^  But  as  his  favour  with  Mary  was  vifible, 
and  his  power  great,  no  one  ventured  to  declare  ■ 
openly  his  fentiments;  and  all  men  remained  in 
filence  and  mute  aftonifhment.  Voices,  however, 
were  heard  in  the  ftreets,  during  the  darknefs  of  the  * 
night,  proclaiming  Bothwel,  and  evt^n  Mary  herlelf, 
to  be  murderers  or  the  king;  bills  were  fccretly  affixed 
on  the  walls  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  offers  were  made, 
that,  upon  giving  proper  fccuritics,  his  guilt  fhould 
be  openly  proved.  But  lifter  one  proclamation  from 
the  court,  offering  a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any 
one  that  would  difcover  the  author  of  that  villany, 
greater  vigilance  was  employed  in  fearching  out  the 
fpreaders  of  the  libels  and  reports  againft  Bothwel 
and  the  queen,  than  in  tracing  the  contrivers  of  tlie 
king's  aflaflination,  or  detedting  the  regicides  \ 

^'U  wa«  imagined  that  Henry  had  been  ftran^led  hcfort  the  houfe 
was  blown  up.  But  this  fuppoution  is  a>ntra(ii«5)ed  by  the  conteiiion 
of  the  criminals ;  and  there  is  no  neceifity,  to  a<imit  it  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  fhe  condition  of  his  body.  There  are  many  inlfances  that 
men*s  lives  have  been  faved  who  had  been  blown  up  in  (hips.  Had 
Henry  fallen  on  water  he  had  not  probably  been  kiiledi 

«  Melvil,  p.  7S.     Cabala^  p.  136.  «*  Anderfon*t  Collec- 

tions, vol.  it.  p.  38.  vol.  iy.  p.  i67y  168.  SpotTwsod,  p.  200. 
Keith,  p.  374. 
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^  vx^  ^*       '^"^  ^^^^  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from 
,^^J^  court,  in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  roufed  by  the 
1567.     report  of  his  fon's  murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen, 
imploring  fpeedy  juftice  againft  the  affaffins ;  among 
whom  he  named  the  earl  of  Bothwel,    fir  James 
Balfour,    and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  brother,  David 
Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's  houfehold ; 
all  of  them  peribns  who  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  bills  afiixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh  ^     Mary 
took  his  demand  of  fpeedy  juftice  in  a  very  literal 
fenfe;   and  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  ex^ 
amination  of  this  important  affair,  fhe  fcnt  a  cita- 
tion to  Lenox,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  court, 
and  prove  his  charge  againft  Bothwel  ^    This  noble- 
man, meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  perfons  accufcd 
by   Lenox,    enjoyed  their  full  liberty  ^ ;    Bothwel 
himfelf   was    continually    furrounded    with    armed 
men  ^ ;    took  his  place  in  council  * ;    lived  during 
fome  time  irt  the  houfe  with  Mary  ^ ;  and  Teemed  to 
poflefs    all   his  wonted  confidence   and  familiarity 
with -her.     Even  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place 
of  great  confequence  in  this  critical  time,  was  en- 
frufted  to  Jiim,  and  under  him,  to  his  creature,  fir 
James   Balfour,    who   had   himfelf   been   publicly 
charged  as  an  accomplice  In  the  king's  murder*.-. 
Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling,  with  a 
view  of  appearing  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all 
thefe  circumftances  j    and  reflecting  on  the  fmall 
tr^in  wiiich  attended  him,   he  began  to  entertain 
•     very  juft  apprehenfions  from  die  power,  infolence, 
and  temerity  of  his  enemy.     He  wrote  to  Mary, 
defiring  that  the  day  of  trial  might  be  prorogued ; 
and  conjured  her,  by  all  the  regard  which  flie  bore- 
to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leilbre  and  de- 
liberation in  determining  a  queftion  of  fuch  extreme 

«  Keith,  p.  ya.    Andcrfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  ^  Keitb,  p.  375, 

B  Ibid.  p.  374,  375.  **  Ibid.  p.  405-,  *  AnderloD, 

Vol.  i.  p.  38.  40.  50.  5a,  *f  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  Z74. 

^   SpOtlwoodj    p.  20 X. 
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moment  "•     No  regard  was  paid  to  his  application :  ^^J^  ^' 
The  jury  was  enclofed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caith-  ^    _     J, 
tiefs  was  chancellor;    and  though  Lenox,  forefeeing      13^7. 
this  precipitation,  had  ordered  Cuningham,  one  of 
his  retinue,  to  appear  in  court,  and  proteft,  in  his 
name,  againft  the  acquittal  of  the  criminal,  .the  jury 
proceeded  to  a  verdid ".     The  verdidl  was  fuch  as 
it  behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  accufer  nor 
witnels  appeared;    and  Bothwel  was  abfolved  from  tathAprll. 
the  king*s  murder.     The  jury,  however,  apprehen- 
five  that  their  verdift  would  give  great  fcandal,  and 
perhaps  expofe  them  afterwards  to  fome  danger,  en- 
tered a  proteft,  in  which  they  reprefented  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  their  proceedings  *.     It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  indidtment  was  laid  againft  Bothwel  for  com- 
mitting the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the 
tenth,  the  real  day  on  which  Henry  was  aflafljn- 
ated'.     The  interpretation  generally  put  upon  this 
error,  too  grofs,  it  was  thought,  to  have  proceeded 
from  miftake,  was,  that  the  fecret  council,  by  whom 
Mary  was  governed,  not  trufting  entirely  to  preci- 
pitation, violence,  and  authority,  had  provided  this 
plea,  by  which  they  enfured,  at  all  adventures,  a 
plaufible  pretence  for  acquitting  Bothwel. 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  tranfaflion,  a 
parliament  was  held;  and  though  the  verdift  in 
favour  of  Bothwel  was  attended  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  ftrongly   confirmed,    rather  than  dimi-  ' 

nifhed,  the  general  opinion  of  his  guilt,  he  was  the 
perfon  chofen  to  carry  the  royal  fceptre  on  die  firft 
meeting  of  the  national  aflembly  \  In  this  par- 
liament,   a  rigorous   a6t  was   made   againft   thofe 

"»  Keith,  p.  375.     Andcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  »  Keith,  p.  37^. 

Anderibn,  vo4.  h.  p.  106.     Spotfwood,  p..  aoi.  »  Spotlwood, 

p.  201.     Anthrlbn,  vol.  i.  p.  113.  P  Keith,  p.  375.     An- 

dcrfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.     SJpotlwood,  p,  201.  i  Keith,  p.  78, 

Crawford,  p.  1+.  •  . 
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v^  ^v  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^P  defamatory  bills ;    but  no  notice  was 
^  ^    ■    taken  of  the  king's  murder '•     The  favour  which. 
1567.      Mary  openly  bore  to  Bothwel,  kept  every  one  ia 
awe  s    and  the  efFefts  of  this  terror  appeared  more 
plainly  in  another  tranfaftion,  which  enfued  imme- 
diately upon  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament. '  A 
bond' or  aflbciation  was  framed;    in  which  the  fub- 
fcribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwel  by 
a  legal  trial,  and  mentioning  a  farther  offer,  which 
he  hod  made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  fingje  com- 
bat, oblige  themfclves,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fliould 
afterwards  impute  to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  de- 
fend him  with  their  whole  power  againft  fuch  ca- 
lumniators.    After  this  promife,  which  implied  no 
gi'eat  affurance  in  Bothwel  of  his  own  innocence, 
the    fubfcribers    mentioned    the   necefllty   of   their 
queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  fupport  the  govern- 
ment ;   and  they  recommended  Bothwel  to  her  as 
i4thApriL  a  hufband*.     This  paper  was  fubfcribed  by  all  the 
confiderablc  nobility  there  prefenc.     In  a  country 
divided  by  violent  faftions,  fuch  a  concurrence  in 
favour  of  one  nobleman,  nowife  diftinguiihed  above 
the  reft,    except  by  his  flagitious  condud,   could 
never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one  been 
certain,  at  leaft  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Mary  was 
.    fully  determined  on  this  meafurc  *.     Nor  would  fuch 
a  motive  have  fufficed  to  influence  men,  commonly 
fo  ftubborn  and  iatraftable,  had  they  not  been  taken 
by  furprife,    been  ignorant  of  each  other's  fenti- 
.  ments,  and  overawed  by  the  prefent  power  of  the 
court,  and  by  the  apprehenfions  of  farther  violence, 
from  perfons  {o  little  governed  by  any  principles  of 
honour  and  humanity.      E,ven  with  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  fubfcription  to  this  paper  may  juftly 
be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  nation, 

■r  Keith,  p.  380.  •  Ibid.  p.  581. 

(  See  note  [1]  at  the  cad  of  the  volume* 
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The  fubfequcnt  meafurcs  of  Bothwel  were  equally  c  " V^^- 
precipitate  and  audacious.  Mary  having  gone  to  ^„  _^ 
Stirling  to  pay  a  vific  to  her  fon,  he  affemblcd  1567. 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  on  pretence  of  pur- 
fuing  Ibme  robbers  on  the  borders,  and  having 
waylaid  her  on  her  return,  he  feized  her  perfjn  near  »4AApril. 
Edinburgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an 
avowed  defign  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  Sir  James  Melvil,  one  of  her  retinue,  was 
carried  along  with  her,  and  fays  not,  that  he  faw 
any  figns  of  reluftance  or  conftraint :  He  was  even 
informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Bothwel's  officers,  that 
the  whole  tranfanftion  was  managed  in  concert  with 
her  ".  A  woman,  indeed,  of  that  fpirit  and  refo- 
lution,  which  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Mary, 
does  not  ufually,  on  thefe  occafions,  give  fuch  marks 
'  of  oppofition  to  real  violence,  as  can  appear  any- 
wife  doubtful  or  ambiguous.  Some  of  the  nobility, 
however,  in  order  to  put  matters  to  farther  trial, 
fent  her  a  private  meffage ;  in  which  they  told  her, 
that  if,  in  reality,  fhe  lay  under  force,  they  would 
ufe  all  their  efforts  to  refcue  her.  Her  anfwer  was, 
that  fhe  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by 
violence,  but  ever  fince  her  arrival  had  been  fo  well 
treated,  that  fhe  willingly  remained  with  Bothwel  % 
No  one  gave  himfelf  thenceforth  any  concern  to  re- 
lieve her  from  a  captivity,  which  was  believed  to 
proceed  entirely  from  her  own  approbation  and  con- 
nivance. 

This  unufual  conduc5t  was  at  firft  afcribed  to 
Mary's  fenfe  of  the  infamy  attending  her  purpofed 
marriage;  and  her  defire  of  finding  Tome  colour  to 
glofs  over  the  irregularity  of  her  conduft.  But  a 
pardon,  given  to  Bothwel  a  few  days  after,  made 
the  public  carry  their  conjcdures  fomewhat  farther. 
In  this  deed,  Bothwel  received  a  pardon  for  the 
violence  committed  on  the  queen's  pcrfon ;  and  for 
all  other  crimes :   A  claulc,  by  which  the  murder 

o  Mtlvil,  p.  So.  ^  Spotfwood,  p.  902. 
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^HAPi  of  the  king  was  indiredly  forgiven.     The  rape  was 

"^  Jj,  Jr  then  conjeftured  to  have  be^n  only 'a  contrivancei 

1567..     in  order  to. afford  a  pretence  for  indire(5|:ly  remitting 

a  crime,  of  which  it  wou^d  have  appeared  fcandalous 

to  make  openly  any  mention  *.      ^    , 

These  events  pafled  with  fuch  rapidity^  that  men 
had  noleifure  to  admire  fufficiently  one  incidenti 
.when  they  were  furprifed  y^hh  2l  new  one  equally 
rare  and  uncommon.  There  ftill,  however,  re- 
mained one  difficulty,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  fore- 
fee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwel,  determined  as  they 
were  to  execute  their  fhameful  purpofe,  could  find 
expedients  to  overcome.  The  man  who  had  pro- 
cured die  fubfcriptipn  of  the  nobility,  recommend- 
ing him  as  a  hufband  to  the  queen,  and  who  had 
aaed  this  feeming  violence  on  her  perfon,  in  order 
to  force  her  confent,  had  been  married  two  years, 
before  to  another  woman ;  to.  a  womai>  of  merit,  of 
a  noble  family,  filler  to  the  earl  of  Huntley.  But 
perfons  blinded  by  paffion>  and^  infatuated  with 
crimes,  foon  Ihake  off  all  appearance  of  decency. 
A  fuit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between  Both- 
wel and  his  wife  j  and  this  fuit  was  opened  at  the 
fame  inftant  in  two  different,  or  rather  oppofitc 
courts  i  in  the  court  of  the  archbilliop  of  St.  An- 
drews, which  was  pppifh,  and  governed  itfelf  by 
the  canon  law  ;  and  in  the  new  confiftorial  or  com- 
miffariot  court,  which  was  protefl:aht,  and  was  re- 
gulated by  the  principles  of  the  reformed  teachers. 
The  plea,  advanced  in  each  court,  was  fo  calculated 
as  to  fuit.  the  principles  which  there  prevailed:  In 
the  archbifliop's  court,  the  pretence  of  confangiiinity 
was  employed,  becaufe  Bothwel  was  related  to  his 
wife  in  the  fourth  degree  j  in  the  commiffariot  court, 
the  accufation  of  adultery,  was  made  ufe  of  againft 
hiin.  The  piarties  too,  who  applied  for  the  di- 
vorce, were  different  in  tjie  different  couu^:  Bothwel 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  i?.  part'ii.  p.  6i*      ': 
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IfWis  the  perfon  who  fued  in  the  former  5  his  wife  in  ^vxiif* 
the  latter.     And  the  fuit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  ^  _  _ 
pleaded,  examined,  and  decided  with. the  utmoft  pre-      1567 
cipitatibn ;  and  a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced 
in  four  days  ^. . 

Tbe  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought 
proper  that  Mary  ihould  be  condudled  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  fhould  there  appear  before  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  fhould  acknowledge  herfelf  reftored 
to  entire  freedom.  This  was  underftood  to  be  con- 
trived in  a  view  of  obviating  all  doubts  with  regard 
to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders  were  then 
given  to  publifti  in  the  church  the  banns  between 
the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkney ;  for  that  was 
the  title  which  he  now  bores  and  Craig,  a  minifter 
of  Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that  purpofe. 
This  clergyman,  not  content  with  having  refufed 
compliance,  publicly  in  his  fermons  condemned  the 
marriage  -,  and  exhorted  all  who  had  accels  to  the 
queen,  to  give  her  their  advice  againft^fo  fcandalpus 
an  alliance.  Being  called  before  the  council,  to 
anfwer  for  this  liberty,  he  Ihowed  a  courage,  which 
might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  fharne,  on  account 
of  their  tamenefs  and  fervility.  He  faid,  that,  by 
the  rules  of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  being 
convidted  of  adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to 
marry  j  that  the  divorce  between  him  and  his  former 
wife  was  plainly  procured  by  coUufion,  as  appeared 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and  the  fudden 
conclufion  of  his  marriage  with  the  queen ;  and  that 
all  the  fufpicions  which  prevailed,  with  regard  to 
the  king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concurrence  in 
the  former  rape,  would  thence  receive  undoubted 
confirmation.  He  therefore  exhorted  Bothwel,  who 
was  prefent,  no  longer  to  perfeverc  in  his  prefent 
criminal  enterprifes  5  and  turning  his  difcourfc  to  the 
other  counfellorS)  he  charged  them  to  employ  all  their 

:  F  Acderfon,  vpl.  ii.  p.  i8o. 
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c  H  A  P.  influence  with  the  qneen,    in  order  tc>  divert  her 
^^  ^'    from  a  meafure  which  would  load  her  with  eternaj 
1^67.      infamy  and  diftionour.     Not  fatisfied  even  with  thi$ 
admonition,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing the  public,  from  thej^ulpit,  of  the  whole  tranf- 
aftion,  and  expfefled  to  them  his  fears,  that,  not- . 
withftanding  all  remonftrances,  their  fovercign  was 
ftill  obftinately  bent  on  her  fatal  jHirpofe,     "  For 
*^  himfelf,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  already  difchargcd  his 
•*  confcience,  and  yet  again  would  take  heavei)  and 
•«  earth  to  witnefs,  that  he  abhorred  and  detefteci 
•<^  that  marriage,    as  fcandalotis  and  hateful  in  th^ 
•*  fight  of  mankind:    But  fincc  the  Greats  as  he 
*'  perceived,  cither  by  their  flattery  or  filence,  gave 
^'  countenance   to  the  meafure,    he  belbught  the 
'*  Faixhful  to  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty,  that 
*^  a  refolutioB,  taken  contrary  to  all  law,   reafonj 
**  and  good  confcience,.  mighty  by  the  divine  blefT- 
•^  ing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the 
^  church  and  kingdom/'     Thefe  fpe^hes  offended 
the  court  extremely;    and   Craig  was  anew  fum- 
moned  before  the  courfcil,  to  anfwer  for  his  teme- 
rity in  thus  pafllng  the  bounds  of  his  commiflSon* 
But  he  told  themy  that  the  bounds  of  his  commiffioa 
were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws,  and  natural  rea- 
ibn ;   and  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of 
thefe  ftandards,  it  would  appear  infannOus.  and  dif* 
honourable,  and  would  be  fo  eftecmed  by  the  whole 
world.     The  council  were  fo  overawed  by  this  heroic 
behaviour  in  a  private  clergyman,  that  they  difmilicd 
him  without  farther  cenfure  or  punifhment  *. 

But  though  this  tranfaftion  might  have  rccalkd 
Bothwel  and  thfe  queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatu- 
ation, and  might  have  inftrudlcd  them  in  the-dif- 
poQtions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  their  own  in-* 
-  ability  to  oppofe  them  j  they  were  ftill  refolute  to 
rufh    forward   to*  their  own   manifeft   deftruction* 

^  Spotfwood^  p,  205.    Aodcriba,  to1«  ii*  p.  2S0. 
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The  marriage  was  folemnized  by  the  bilhop  o(  c  B  A  p. 
Orkney,  a  proteftant,  who  was  afterwards  depofed  ,^  -^-^ 
by  the  church  for  this  Icandalous  compliance.  Few  1567. 
of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony:  They  q^J^.^^^/* 
had,  moll  of  them,  either  from  fliame  or  fear,  re-  ScLTs^mar- 
tired  to  their  own  houfes.  The  French  ambaflador,  ne*  Both 
Le  Croc,  an  aged  gentleman  of  honour  and  cha- 
rafter,  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  though  a  de- 
pendant of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  to  countenance  the 
marriage  by  his  prcfence  *.  Elizabeth  remonftrated, 
by  friendly  letters  and  meffages,  agamft  the  mar^ 
riage**:  The  court  of  France  made  like  oppo- 
fition ;  but  Maiy,  though  on  all  other  occafions 
Die  was  extremely  obfequious  to  the  advice  of  her 
relations  in  that  Country,  was  here  determined  to 
pay  no  regard  to  their  opinion.  -  • 

The  news  of  thefe  tranfadions,  being  carried  to 
foreign  countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement, 
and  threw  infamy,  not  only  on  the  prindpal  aftors 
in  them,  but  alfo  on  the  whole  'nation,  who  feemed> 
by  their  fubmiflion  and  filenccr  and  even  by  their 
declared  approbation,  to  give  their  fanftion  to  thefe 
fcandalous  praftices*.  The  Scots,  who  refided 
abroad,  met  with'  fuch  reproaches,  that  they  durft 
nowhere  appear  in  public  j  and  they  earneftly  ex- 
horted their  countrymen  at  home  to  free  them  from 
the  public  odium,  by  bringing  to  condign  punifh- 
ment  the  'authors  of  fuch  atrocious  crimes.  This 
intelligence,  with  a  little  more  leifure  for  refleftion, 
roufcd  men  from  their  lethargy ;  and  the  rumours 
which,  from  the  very  beginning  V  had  been  fpread 
againd  Mary,  as  if  fhe  had  concurred  in  die  king's 
murder>  feemed  now,  by  the  fubfequent  tranfaftions, 
to  have  received  a  ftropg  confirmation.and.au- 
thority*     It  was  cvciy  where  faid,  that  even  though 


•  Spotfwoocl,  p.  203.    Mclvil,  p.  8a.  *  Kcitli 
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^"^^\  particular  and  direft  proofs  had  as  yet  becnipra- 
y  -^- J.  nounced  of  the  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
1567.      lace  conduft  was  fufEcient,  not  only  to  beget  fufpi* 
cion,  but  to  produce  entire  conviftion  againft  her: 
That  her  fudden  rcfolutiori  of  being  reconciled  to 
her  hufband,  whom  before  flie  had  long  and  juftly 
hated ;    her  bringing  hiqi  to  court,  from  which  fhc 
had  banifhed  him  by  neglefts  and  rigours  5  her  fitting 
up  fcparate  apartments  for  him  j   were  all  of  them 
circumftances  which,  though  trivial  in  themfelves, 
yet,   being  compared  with  the  fubfequent  events, 
bore  a  very  unfavourable  afpeft  for  her :   That  the 
leaft  which,  after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been 
cxpefted  in  her  fituation,  was  a  more  than  ufual  cau- 
tion in  her  meafures,  and  an  extreme  anxiety  to 
punifh  the  real  aflaffins,    in  order  to  free  herfelf 
from  all  reproach  and  fufpicion :  That  no  woman, 
who  had  any  regard  to  her  chara6ler,  would  allow 
a  man,  publicly  accufed  of  her  hufband's  murder, 
fo  much  as  to  approach  her  prefence,  far  lefs  give 
him  a  Ihare  in  her  ccunfels,  and  endow  him  with 
favour  and  authority :    That  an  acquittal,  merely  in 
the  abfence  of  accufers,  was  very  ill  fitted  to  fatisfy 
the  public;    efpecially  if  that   abfence  proceeded 
from  a  defigned  precipitation  of  the  fentence,  and 
from  the  terror  which  her  known  friendfhip  for  the 
criminal  had  infufed  into  every  one  :   That  the  very 
mcjition  of  her  marriage  to  fuch  a  perfon,   in  fuch 
circumftances,  was  horrible ;    and  the  contrivances 
of  extorting  a  confent  from  the  nobility,  and  of  con- 
certing a  rape,  were  grofs  artifices,  more  proper  to 
difcover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence :    That , 
where  a  woman  thus  (hews  a  confcioufnefs  of'  me- 
rited reproachi  and,  inftead  of  correfting,  provides 
only  til  in  gloffes  to  cover,  her  exceptionable  con- 
duct,   file  betrays  a  negleft  of  fame,,  which  muft 
cither  be  the  effed  or  the  caufe  of  the  moft  fliamc- 
ful  enormities :    That  to  efpoufe  a  man,  who  had, 
a  few  days  before,  been  fo  icandaloufly  divorced  fit)m 
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liis  wife:  who,  to  fay  the  leaft,  was  believed  to  have,  chap. 
a  few  months  before,  aflaflinated  her  hufband,  was  .  ,    ^  ^ 
fo  contrary  to  the  plaineft  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no      1567,  • 
pretence  of  indifcretion  or  imprudence  could  account 
for  fuch  a  conduA:    That  a  woman,  who,  fo  foon 
after  her  hufband's  death,  though  not  attended  with 
any  extraordinary  circumftances,  contrafts  a  mar-  . 
riage,    which  might  in  itfelf  be  the  moft  blamelefs, 
cannot  efcape  fevere  cenfurej  but  one  who  overlooks, 
for  her  pleafure,  fo  many  other  weighty  confidera- 
tions,  was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying  her  appe- 
tites, to  negleft  every  regard  to  honour  and  to  hu- 
manity: That  Mary  was  not  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  public  with  regard  to  her  own 
guilt,  and  of  the  inferences  which  would  every  where 
be  c^rawn  from  her  condudl ;   and  therefore,  if  flie 
ftill  continued  to  purfue  meafures  which  gave  fuch 
juft  offence,  Ihe  ratified,  by  her  aftions,  as  much  as 
Ihe  could  by  the  moft  formal  confeffion,  all  the  fur- 
mifes  and  imputations  of  her  enemies :  That  a  prince 
was  here  murdercjd  in  the  face  of  the  world  j  Both- 
wel  alone  was  fufpefted  and  accufed  j   if  he  were  in-- 
nocent,  nothing  could  abfolve  him,  either  in  Mary's 
eyes  or  thofe  of  the  public,  but  the  deteftion  and 
conviftion  -of  the  real  affaflin ;   yet  no  inquiry  was 
made  to  that  purpofe,  though  a  parliament  had  been' 
aflembled ;  the  fovereign  and  wife  was  here  plainly 
filcrit  from  guilt,  the  people  from  terror :  That  the 
only  circumitance  which  oppofed  all  thefe  prefump- 
tions,  or  rather  proofs,  was  the  benignity  and  good-  • 
nefs  of  her.  preceding  behaviour,  which  feemed  to 
remove  her  from  all  fufpicions  of  fuch  atrocious  in- 
humanity; but  that  the  charafters  of  men  were  ex- 
tremely variable, .  and  perfons  guilty  of  the  worft 
a^:ions  were  not  always  of  the  worll  and  nrioft  cri- 
minal dilpofitions :  That  a  woman  who,  in  a  critical 
and  dangerous  moment,  had  facrificed  her  honour  to 
a  man  of  abandoned  principle^  might  thenceforth  be  \. 
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CHAP,  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commiffion  of  the  moft 
^[^4^^  enormous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no  longer  at  her 
i;67.     o^n  difpofal :  And  that,  though  one  fuppofition  waa 
ftill  left  to  alleviate  her  blame,  namely,  that  Bothwcl^ 
prefuming  on  her  afFeftion  towards  him,  had  of  him- 
felf  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  communi- 
cated it  to  her,  yet  fuch  a  fudden  arid  paffionate  love 
to  a  man,  whom,  (he  had  long  known,  could  not  eafily 
be  accounted  for,  without  fuppofing  (bme  degree  of 
preceding  guilt ;   and  as  it  appeared  that  ihe  was  not 
afterwards  reftrained,  either  by  (hame  or  prudence, 
from  Incurring  the  higheft  reproach  and  danger,  it' 
was  not  likely  that  a  fenfe  of  duty  or  humanity  would ' 
h'dvc  a  more  powerful  inBuence  over  her. 

These  were  the  fentiments  which  prevailed 
throughout  Scotland ;  and*  as  the  proteftant  teach- 
ers, who  had  great  authority,  had  long  bohnc  an- 
animofity  to  Mary,  the  opinion  of  her  guilt  was, 
by  that  means,  the  more  widely  diffufed,  and  made 
the  deeper  impreflion  on  the  people.  >Some  attempts 
'made  by  Bothwel,  and,  as  is  pretended,  with  her 
con  fen  t,  to'  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power, 
excited  the  moft  ferious  attention;  and  the  principal 
nobility,  even  many  of  thole  who  had  formerly  becd' 
conftrained  to  fign  the  application  in  favour  of  Both- 
wel's  marriage,  met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an  aflb- 
ciation  &>r  prptedling  the  prince,  and  punifliing  the 
king's  murderers  \  The  earl  of . Atholc  himfelf,  a 
known  catholic,  was  the  firft  author  of  this  cenfcde-* 
racy :-  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Morton,  Marre,  Glcn- 
carne,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindefey,  Hume,  Seaiple, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibardine,  and  fecretary  Lid- 
dington,  entered  zealoufly  into  it.  The  carl  of  Mur- 
ray, forefeeing  fuch  turbulent  times,  and  being  de- 
flrous  to  keep  free  of  thefc  dangerous  fadtions,  had, 

•  Keith,  p.  394. 
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fome  time  before,  defired  and  obtained  Mary's  per-  ^xx^/ 
miflion  to  retire  into  France;  a_  _^:.  ^ 

Lord  Hume  was  firfl  in  arms;   and,  leading  a     1567. 
body  of  eight  hundred  horfe,  fuddenly  environed  .the  '"^"''^c 
queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwel  in  the  caftle  of  Berth-  Scotland. 
wic.     They  found  nfieans  of  making  their  efcape  to 
Dunbar;  while  the  confederate  lords  were  aflembling 
their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  meafures  to 
effeft  their  purpofe.    Had  Bothwel  been  fo  prudent 
as  to  keep  within  the  fortrefs  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies 
muft  have  difperfed  for  want  of  pay  and  fubfiftence ; 
but  hearing  that  the  aflbciated  lords  were  fallen  into 
diftrefs,  he  was  fo  raih  as  to  take  the  field,  and  ad*  's^li  June^ 
vance  towards  them.     The  armies  met  at  Carberry 
Hill,  about  fix  miles  from  Edinburgh;    and  Mary 
foon  became  fenfibk  that  her  own  troops  difapproved 
of  her  C'aufe,  and  were  averfe  to  fpill  their  blood  in 
the  quarrel  ^  After  fome  bravadoes  of  Bothwel,  where 
he  difcovered  very  little  courage,  Ihe  faw  no  refource    - 
but  that  of  holding  a  conference  with  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  and  of  putting  hcrfelf,  upon  fome  general 
promifes,  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.     She 
was  conduced  to  Edinburgh,  amidflr  the  infults  of 
the  populace  >  who  reproached  her  with  her  crimes ; 
and  even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  foever  fhe 
turned,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder 
of  her  hufband,  and  the  diftrefs  of  her  infant  fon  *. 
Mary,  overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  had  recourfe 
to  tears   and    lamentations.     Meanwhile   Bothwel, 
during  her  conference  with  Grange,  fled  unattended 
to  Dunbar;  and  fitting  out  a  few  fmall  fhips,  fet  fail 
for  the  Orkneys,  where  he  fubfifted  during  fome 
time  by  piracy.    He  Was  purfued  thither  by  Grange, 
and  his  ftlip  was  taken,  with  feveral  of  his  fervants, 
who  afterwards  difcovered  all  the  circumftances  of 
the   king's  murder,    and  were    puniQied    for   the 

^  Keith,  p.  40s.    Spotfwood,  p.  107.        %  M^slvil,  p.  83,  84. 
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crimed  Bothwel  himfelf  efcaped  in  a  boat,  and 
found  means  to  get  a  paflage  to  Dennurk,  where  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  loft  his  fenfes,  and  died  mi- 
ferably  about  ten  years  after :  An  end  worthy  of  his 
flagitious  conduft  and  behaviour. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  en-, 
raged  faftion,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  a  fov,ereign 
may  naturally  expeft  from  fubjefts  who  have  their 
future  fecurity  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  prefent 
animofity  to  gratify.  ItMs  pretended,  that  flie  be- 
haved with  a  fpirit  very  little  fuitable  to  her  condi- 
tion, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  Bothwel  '> 
and  even  .wrote  him  a  letter,  which  the  lords  inter- 
cepted, where  flie  declared,  that  fhe  would  endure 
any  extremity,  nay  refign  her  dignity  and  crown  it- 
felf,  rather  than  relinquilh  his  afFeftions  ^.  The  mal- 
contents, finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofcd,  in  cafe  Mary  fhould  finally  prevail,  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft 
her ;  and  they  fent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to 
the  caftle  of  Lochlevin,  fituated  in  a  lake  of  that 
name.  The  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  was  mother  to  the 
earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  ftie  pretended  to  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  (he  natu- 
rally bore  an  animofity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmoft  harlhnefs  and  feverity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  thefc 
incidents,  feemed  touched  with  compafTion  towards 
the  unfortunate  queen  ^  and  all  her  fears  and  jealoufies 
being  now  laid  aflecp,  by  the  confideration  of  that 
ruin  and  infamy  in  which  Mary's  condu6t  had  in- 
volved her,  ftie  began  to  refleft  on  the  inftability  of 
human  affairs,  the  precarious  ftate  of  royal  grandeur. 


k  Anderfflin,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  t66,  &c.  '  Keith,  p.  419. 
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the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious  fubjefts  j  and  Chap. 
fhe  rcfolved  to  employ  her  authority  for  alleviating  ^^^"^^ 
the  calamities  of  her  unhappy  kinfwoman.    She  fent      ,567^ 
fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  ambaflador  to  Scotland,    , 
in  order  to  remonftratc  both  with  Mary  and  the  af- 
fociated  lords ;  and  fhe  gave  him  inftrudlions,  which, 
though  mixed  with  fome  lofty  pretenfions,  were  full 
of  that  good  fenfe  which  was  fo  natural  to  her,  and  • 
of  that  geherofity  which  the  prefent  interefting  con- 
junfture  had  called  forth.     She  empowered  him  to 
declare  in  her  name  to  Mary,  that  the  late  condudk 
of  that  princefs,  fo  enormous  and  dn  every  refpect 
fo  unjuftifiable,  had  given  her  the  higheft  offence ; 
and  though  fhe  felt  the  movements  of  pity  towards 
her,  fhe  had  once  determined  never,  to  interpofe  in 
her  affairs,  either  by  advice  or  afliflance,  but  to  aban« 
don  her  entirely,  as  a  perfon  whofe  condition  was 
totally  defperate,  and  honour  irretrievable :  That  fh^ 
was  well  affurcd  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary's . 
near  relations,  had  embraced  the  fame  refolution;. 
but,  for  her  part,  the  late  events  had  touched  her 
heart  with    more  tender  fympathy,  and  had  made 
her  adopt  meafurcs  more  favourable  to  the  liberty  ^^ 
and  interefls  of  the  unhappy  queen :   That  fhe  was 
determined  not  to  fee  her  opprefTed  by  her  rebellious 
fubjefts,  but.  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,  and 
even  her  power,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and 
place  her  in  fuch  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be 
compatible  with  her  dignity,  and  the  fafety  of  her 
ftibjefts:    That  fhe  conjured   her  to  lay  afide  all 
thoughts  of  revenge,  except  againfl  the  murderers 
of  her  hufband  j  and  as  fhe  herfelf  was  his  near  j-e- 
lation,  fhe  was  better  entitled  than x  the  fubjeds'^of. 
Mary  to  interpofe  her  authority  on  that  head,  and 
Ihe  therefore  befought  that  princefs,  if  fhe  had  any 
regard  to  her  own  honour  and  fafety,  not  to  oppofq 
fo  jufl  and  reafonable  a  demand:   That  after  thofe 
two  points  were  provided  for^  her  own  liberty,  and 
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CHAP,  the  punifhment  of  her  hufband's  aflaffins,  the  fafetf 
^  ^  of  her  infant  fon  was  next  to  be  confidered  5  and 
1567.  there  fecmed  no  expedient  itiore  proper  for  that 
purpofe,  than  fending  him  to  be  educated/ in  Eng- 
land :  And  that,  l)elides  the  fecurity,  which  would 
attend  his  removal  from  a  fcene  of  faflion  and  con- 
vulfions,  there  were  many  other  beneficial  confe- 
quenccs,  which  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  as  the  refult  of 
his  education  in  that  country  *. 

The  remonftrances  which  Throgmorton  was  in- 
ftrufted  to  make  to  the  aflbciated  lords,  were  en- 
tirely conformable  to  thefe  fentiments  which  Eliza* 
beth  entertained  in  Mary's  favour.  She  empowered 
him  to  tell  them,  that,  whatever  blame  flic  might 
throw  on  Mary's  conduft,  any  oppofition  to  their 
fovereign  was  totally  unjuftifiable,  and  incompatible 
with  all  ofder  and  good  government :  That  it  be- 
longed not  to  diem  to  reform,  much  lefs  to  punifli, 
•the  mal-adminiftration  of  their  prince;  and  the  only 
arms  which  fubjefts  could  in  any  cafe  lawfully  em- 
ploy againft  the  fupreme  authority,  were  entreaties, 
counfels,  and  reprefentations :  That  if  theft  expe- 
dients failed,  they  were  next  to  appeal  by  their 
prayers  'to  Heaven  ;  and  to  wait  with  patience  till 
the  Almighty,  in  whofe  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
princes,  fhould  be  pleafed  to  turn  them  to  juftice 
and  to  mercy :  That  ftie  inculcated  not  this  doc- 
trine, becaufe  fhe  herfelf  was  interefted  in  its  obfer- 
vance;  but  becaufe  it  was  univerfally  received  in 
all  well-governed  ftates,  and  was  effential  to  the 
prefervation  oCcivil  fociety:  That  Ihe  required  them 
to  reftore  their  queen  to  liberty ;  and  promifed,  in 
that  cafe,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expe- 
dients for  regulating  the  government,  for  punifhing 
fhe  king's  murderer^,  and  for  guarding  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  infant  prince :  And  that  if  the  fervices, 

*^  Keith,  p.  411,  4i2,4cc« 
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v?hi€h  fhe  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottifh  nation,  In  ^^xix  * 
protefting  them  from  foreign  ufurpation,  were  duly  ^  ^     j 
confidercd  by  them,  they  would  repofe  confidence     1767. 
in  her  good  offites,.  and  would  efteem  themfelvcs  ^ 
blame- worthy  in  having  hitherto  made  no  applica* 
tion,  to-  her  "•  /  . 

Elizabeth,  befides  thefe  remonftrances,  fent,  by 
Throgmorton,    fome   articles   of   accommodation, 
which  he  was  to  ,propofe  to  both  parties,  as  expe- 
dients for  the  fettlement  of  public  affairs  j  and  though 
thefe  articles  contained  fome  important  reftraints  on 
the  fovereign  power,  they  were  in  the  main  calcu* 
lated  for  Mary's  advantage,  and  were  fufiicieatly  in- 
dulgetit  to  her  ".     The  affocjated  lords,  who  deter- 
nnned  to  proceed  with  greater  feverity,  were  apprc- 
henfive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being  fenfible 
that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the  proteftion. 
of  that  powerful  princefs  **,   they  thought  proper, 
after  feveral  affefted  delays,  to  refufe  the  Englifli 
ambaffador  all  accefs  to  her.     There  were  four  dif- 
ferent fchemes  propofed  in  Scotland,  for  the  treat- 
'  jnent  of  the  captive  queen :  One,  that  flie  Ihould  be 
reftored  to  her  authority  under-  very  drift  limita- 
tions :  The  fecond,  that  fhe  ftiould  be  obliged  to  re- 
fign  her  crown  to  the  prince,  be  banifhed  the  king- 
dom, and  be  confined  either  to  France  on  England;, 
with  aflurances  from  the  fovereign,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions (he  ihould  refide^  th^t  ihe  fhould  make  no  at- 
tempts to  the  difturbance  of  the  eftablifhed  govern-    . 
ment :  The  third,  that  fhe  fhould  be  publicly  tried* 
for  her  crimes,  of  which  her  enemies  pretended  to 
have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  fentenced  to  perpe- 
tual imprifonment :  The  fourth  was  ftill  more  fevere, 
and  required,  thiit,  after  her  trial  and  condemnation, 
capital  punifhment  fhould  be  inflifbcd  upon  her  p. 
Throgmorton  fupported  the  mildeft  propofal;  but 
thouga  he  promifed  his  miilreis's  guarantee  for  the 


«  Keith,  p.  414,  415.  429. 

"  Ibid.  p.  4; 6. 

p  Ibid.  p.  417. 
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CHAP,  performance  of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling  partjr 
XXXIX.   ^j^j^  immediate  vengeance  in  cafe  of*  refufal  **,  and 
1567,      warned  them  not  to  draw  on  themfelvcs,  by  their 
violence,  the  public  reproach,  which  now  lay  upon 
their  queen ;    he   found    that,   excepting   fecretary 
Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  convince 
any  of  the  leaders.     All  counfels  feemcd  to  tend  to- 
.    '  wards  the  more  fevere  expedients ;  and  the  preach- 
ers, in  particular,  drawing  their  exahnples  from  the' 
rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Teftam?nt,  which  can 
only  be  warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  againft  their  unhappy  fovc- 
reign  '• 

There  were  feveral  pretenders  to  the  regency  of 
the  young  prince  after  the  intended  depofition  of 
Mary.  The  earl  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority 
ss  grandfather  to  the  prince :  The  duke  of  Chatel- 
fault,  who  was  abfent  in  France,  had  pretenfions  as 
next  heir  to  the  crown :  But  the  greateft  number  of 
the  aflTociated  lords  inclined  to  tfie  earl  of  Murray, 
in  whofe  capacity  they  had  entire  truft,  and  who 
poflTeflTed  the  confidence  of  the  preachers  and  more 
zealous  reformers.  All  meafures  being  therefore 
concerted,  three  inftruments  were  fent  to  Mary,  by 
the  hands  of  lord  Lindefey  and  fir  Rbbert  Melvil  j 
by  one  of  which  flie  was  to  refign  the  crown  in  fe- 
vour  of  her  fon,  by  another  to  appoint  Murray  re- 
gent, by  the  third  to  name  a  council,  which  fhould 
adminifl:er  the  government  till  his  arrival  in  Scot^ 
land.  The  queen  of  Scots,  feeing  no  profpeft  of  re- 
lief, lying  juftly  under  apprehenfions  for  her  life, 
and  believing  that  no  deed  which  fhe  executed  du- 
ring her  captivity  could  be  valid,  was  prevailed  on, 
after  a  plentiful  efflifion  of  tears,  to  fign  thefe  three 
infl:ruments  5  and  (he  took  not  the  trouble  of  in- 
Ipcdling  any  one  of  them  *.     In  confequence  of  this 

4  Keith,  p.  41S.  r  i|)ij.  p.  ^12.  416. 

•  Melvil,  p,  85.    Spotfwood,  p.  &ji«    AAderfon,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 
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forced  refignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  chap. 
king,  by  5ie  name  of  James  VI.     He  was  foon  af-  ^^^^^' 
ter  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Morton  took      1567, 
in  his  name  .the  coronation  oath  j    in  which  a  pro-  ,*9ih  July, 
niife .  to  extirpate  herefy  was  not  forgotten.     Some 
republican  pretenfions   in    favour   of  the   people's 
power  were  countenanced  in  this  cerernony  '  j  and 
a  coin  was  foon  after  ftruck>  on  which  the  famous 
faying  of  Trajan  was  infcribed,   Pro  me ;  ft  merear^ 
in  me :    For  me ;    if  I  deferve  it,   againft  me  ". 
Throgmorton     had '.  orders    from      his     miftrefs 
not  to  aflift   at   the  coronation    of  the    king  of    . 
Scots  '^. 

.  The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occafion  to 
exercife  their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  ar- 
rived from  France,  and  took  poffeflion  of  his  high 
office.  He  paid  a  vifit  to  the  captive  queen  j  and 
fpoke  to  her  in  a  manner  which  better  fuited  her 
paft  condudt  than  her  prefent  condition.  This  harfli 
treatment  quite  extinguiflied  in  her  breaft  any  re- 
mains of  affedtion  towards  him  *.  Murray  procee^led 
afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner,  all  . 
terms  ot decency  with  her.  He  fummoned  a  parlia-  15th  Dec*, 
ment ;  and  that  affembly,  after  voting  that  Ihe  was 
undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  hufband's  mur- 
der, condemned  her  to  imprifonment,  ratified  her 
demiflion  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her  fon 
for  king,  and  Murray  for  regent  ^.     The  regent,  a  » 

inan  of  vigour  and  abilities,  employed  himfelf  fuc- 
cefsfully  in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  fir 
James  Balfour  to  furrender  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh : 
He  conftrained  the  garrifon  of  Dunbar  to  open  their 
gates :  And  he  demolilhed  that  fortrefs. 
,.  But  .though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable 
afpeft  to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  fecmed 

<  Keith,  p.  439,440.  °  Ibid.  p.  440.     Append,  p.  150.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  430.  *  Melvil,  p,  87.     Keith,  p.  445. 

7  Anderlon,  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6.  &  feq. 
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CHAP.  to.acquiefce  in  Murray's  authority ;  a  violent  rcvohl^ 
'  ^^^^  ^^^">  however  neceflary,  can  never  be  efFefted  with^ 
1567.      out  great  difcontents ;  £ind  it  was  not  likely  that,  in 
a  country  where  the  government,  in  its  moft  fettled 
ftate,   poflcfled  a  very  disjointed  authority,  a  new 
cftabliQiment  fhould  meet  with  no  interruption  or 
difturbance.     Few  confiderable  men  of  the  nation 
fcemed  willing  to  fupport  Mary,  fo  long  as  Bothwel 
was  preferit;  but  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  no- 
l^leman  had  altered  the  fentiments  of  many.     The 
duke  of  Chatelrault,  being  difappointed  of  the  re- 
gency, bore  no  good-will  to  Murray ;  and  the  fame 
fentiments  were  embraced  by  all  his  numerous  re- 
tainers :  Several  of  the  nobiKty,  finding  that  others 
had  taken  the  lead  among  the  aflbciators,  formed  a 
faftion  apart,    and  oppofed  the  prevailing  power  t 
And  befides  their  being  moved  by  fom.e  remains  of 
duty  and  aflfeftion  towards  Mary,   the  malcontent 
lords,   obfcrving  every  thing  carried  to  extremity 
[  againft  her,  were  naturally  led  to  embrace  hercaufe, 
and  /helter  themfelves  under  her  authority.    All  who 
retained  any  propenfity  to  the  catholic  religion,  wer<S 
induced  to  join  this  party  j    and  even  the  people  ill 
general,   though  they  had  formerly  either  detefied 
Mary's  crimes,  or  blamed  her  imprudence,  were  now 
inclined  to  companionate  her  prefent  fituation,  and 
lamented  that  a  perfon,  poflefled  of  fo  many  amiable 
accompHlhments,  joined  to  fuch  high  dignity,  fhould 
be  treated  with  fuch  extreme  feverity  '.     Animated 
by  all  thefe  motives,  many  of  the  principal  nobility, 
now  adherents  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  HamU- 
'   ton,  and  concerted  mcafures  for  fupporting  the  caufe 
of  that  princefs. 
isw.         While  thefe  hpmours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  employed  in  contrivances  for  efFcdling  hcrefcapc; 
and  (he  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  careffes,  a  young 

•  Buchanan,  lib«  xviii.  e.  53. " 
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gefltleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of  9  ^  ^  ^* 
Lochlevin,  to  aflift  her  in  that  entcrprife.    She  even ,  ^^^^j 
went  fo  far  as  to  give  hinn  hopes  of  efpoufing  her,      i^^i. 
after  her  «riarriagc  with  Bochwel  fhouUi  be  diifelved    ' 
on  the  plea  of  force ;   and  (lie  *propofed  this  expcr 
dient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected  it.    Douglas,  how- 
ever,  perfevered  in  his  endeavours  to  free  her  from 
captivity;  and  havingall  opportunities  of  accefs  to 
Che  houfe,  he  was  at  laft  fuccefsful  in  the  undertaking. 
He  conveyed  her  in  difguife  into  a  fmali  boat,  and  *«J  **iy* 
himfelf  rowecl  her  afliore.  She  haftened  to  Hamilton; 
and  the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that^placc  being  im- 
mediately fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility  flocked 
to  her  with  their  forces.     A  bond  of  aflbciation  for 
her  defence  was  figned  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Hunt- 
Icy,  Eglingtonj  Crawford,  Caffilis,  Rothes,  Mont- 
rofe,  Sutherland,  Errol,  nine  bilhops,  and  nine  ba- 
rons»  befides  many  of  the  moft  confiderablc  gentry  *. 
And  in  a  few  days  an  army,  to  the  number  of  fix 
thoufend  men,  was  afTembled  under  her  ftandard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  fooner  informed  of  Mary's 
efcape,  than,  Ihe  difcovered  her  refolution  of  perfcr 
vcring  in  the  fame  generous  and  friendly  meafurea 
which  fhe  had  hitherto  purfued.  If  Ihe  had  not  em-? 
ployed  force  againft  the  regent,  during  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  that  princefs,  Ihe  had  been  chiefly  withheld 
by  the  fear  of  pufhing  him  to  greater  extremities 
againft  her  * ;  but  fhe  had  propofed  to  the  court  ot 
F^-ance  an  expedient,  which,  though  lefs  violent, 
would  have  been  no  lefs  effedtual  for  her  fervice :  She 
defired  that  France  and  England  fhould  by  concert 
cut  ofF^all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  fhould  » 
do  juftice  to  their  injured  fovereign  *.  She  now  dif- 
patched  Leighton  into  Scotland  to. offer  both  her  *  .  , 
good  ofikes,   and  the  aflJiftance  of  her  forr:^s,  to 

•  Keith,  p.  475*  ^  Ibid.  p.  463.    Cabala,  p.  141. 
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CHAP.  Mary ;  but  as  (he  apprehended  the  entrance  of  French 
^xxi^x^  troops  into  the  kingdom,  Ihe  defired  that  the  contro- 
1^68.     verfy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjefts 
might  by  that  princefs  be  referred  entirely  to  her  ar- 
bitration, and  that  no  foreign  fuccours  jQiould  be  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  **. 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leifure  to  exert  fuUy^  her 
efforts  in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  ilnade  hafte  to 
affemble  forces ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  his  army 
was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
iiA  May.  he  took  the  field  againft  her.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Langfide  near  Glafgow,  which  was  entirely  decifivc 
in  favour  of  the  regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after 
his  viftory,  (topped  the  blood(hed,  yet  was  the  adtion 
followed  by  a  total  difperfion  of  the  queen's  party. 
Mary  flies  That  unhappy  princefs  fled  fouthwards  from  the 
into  Eng-  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  camei 
with  a  few. attendants,  to  the  borders  of  England. 
She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  meafures^ 
which  would  probably  prove  fo  important  to  her  fu- 
ture happinefs  or  mifery.  She  found  it  impofTible  to 
remain  in  her  own  kingdom :  She  had  an  averfion, 
in  her  prefent  wretched  condition,  to  return  into 
France,  where  (he  had  formerly  appeared  with  fo 
much  (plendpur ;  and  (he  was  not,  befides,  provided 
with  a  ve(rel,  which  could  fafely  convey  her  thither ; 
The  late  generous  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  made  her 
hope  for  proteftion,  and  even  alTiftance,  from  that 
quarter  *  i  and  as  the  prefent  fears  from  her  domeftic 
enemies  were  the  moft  urgent,  (he  overlooked  all 
other  confiderations,  and  embraced  the  refolution  of 
taking  (belter  in  England.  She  embarked  on  board  a 
fi(hing-boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  fame  day  at 
Workington  in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Carlifle  j  whence  (lie  immediately  difpatched  a  mef- 
fenger  to  London;    notifying  her  arrival,  defiring 

•  «*  Keith,  p.  47  V  in  the  notes.     Andeifoo,  Vol,  iv,  p,  z6» 
«  Jebb's  Coiie^ioD,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 
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leave  to  vifit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  proteftion,  c  tt  A  p* 
in  confequence  of  former  profeflions  of  friendlhip  ^^^^' 
made  her  by  that  princefs,  i^^g^ 

Elizabeth  now  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation 
when  it  was  become  neceflary  to  take  fome  decifive 
refolution  with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen 
of  Scots ;  and  as  (he  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the  motives  of 
generofity  than  of  policy  ^,  Ihe  was  engaged  by  that 
prudent  rainifter  to  weigh  anew  all  the  confiderations 
which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjundlure.  He  re- 
prefented,  that  the  party  which  had  dethroned  Mary, 
and  had  at  prefent  affumed  the  government  of  Scot- 
land,  was  always  attached  to  the  Englifh  alliance, 
and  was  engaged,  by  all  the  motives,  of  religion  and 
of  intereft,  to  perfevere  in  their  connexion  with 
Elizabeth :  That  though  Murray  and  his  friends 
might  complain  of  fome  unkind  ufage  during  their 
banifhment  in  England,  they  would  eafily  /orget 
thefe  grounds  pf  quarrel,  when  they  refleded  that 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom  they  could 
lafely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith,  and  by  her  other  connec- 
tions, excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendfhip  of 
France,  and  even  from  that  of  Spain :  That  Mary, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  before  her  violent  breach 
with  her  proteftant  fubjeifts,  was  in  fecret' entirely 
governed  by  the  counfels  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  5 
much  more  would  fhe  implicitly  comply  with  their 
views,  when,  by  her  own  ill  conduft,  the  power  of 
iKat  family  and  of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become 
her  fole'  refource  and  fecurity :  That  her  pretenfions 
to  the  Englilh  crown  would  render  her  a  dangerous 
inftrument  in  their  hands  j  and,  were  fhe  once  able 
to  fupprefe  the  proteftants  in  her  own  kingdom,  fhe 
would  unite  the  Scottifh  and  Englilh  catholics,  with 
thofe  of  all  foreign  flates,  in  a  confederacy  againft 

^  Cabala>  p.  140, 
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CHAP,  the  religion  and  governnnent  of  England :  That  ic 
y  ^  \  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  cau- 
1568*  tion  in'  the  defign  of  reftoring  her  rival  to  the 
throi>e  5  and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprife, 
if  undertaken,  fhould  be  effedted  by  Englifti  forces 
alone,  and  that  full  fecurities  fhould  beforehand  be 
provided  for  the  reformers  and  the  reformation  in 
Scotland :  That  above  all,  it  was  neceflary  to  guard 
carefully  the  perfon  of  that  princefs ;  left,  finding 
this  unexpefted  referve  in  the  Englifh  friendfhip, 
flie  fliould  fuddcnly  take  the  refdlution  of  flying 
into  France,  and  Ihould  attempt,  by  foreign  force, 
to  recover  poflTeflion  of  her  authority :  That  her 
defperate  fortunes  and  broken  reputation  fitted  her 
for  any  attempt ;  and  her  refentment,,  when  fhe 
Ihould  find  herfclf  thus  deferted  by  the  queen, 
would  concur  with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotry, 
and  render  her  an  unrelenting,  as  well  as  power- 
ful, enemy  to  the  Englifh  government :  That  if 
ihe  were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprifing 
catholics,  the  attack  on  England  would  appear  to 
her  as  eafy  as  that  on  Scotland ;  and  the  only  me- 
thod>  fhe  mull  imagine,  of  recovering  her  native 
kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that  crown,  to  which 
llie  \vould  deem  herfelf  equally  inritled :  That  a 
neutrality  in  fuch  interefting  fituations,  though  it 
might  be  pretended,  could  never,  without  the  moft 
extreme  danger,  be  upheld  by  the  queen;  and  the 
detention  of  Mary  was  equally  requifite,  whether  the 
-  power  of  England  were  to  be  employed  in  her  fa- 
vour, or  againft  her:  That  nothing,  indeed,  was 
more  becoming  a  great  prince  than  generofity ;  yet 
the  fuggeftions  of  this,  noble  principle  could  never, 
without  imprudence,  be  confulted  in  fuch  delicate 
circumftances'as  thofe  in  which  the  queen  was  at 
prefent  placed ;  where  her  own  fafety  and  the  inte- 
refts  of  her  people  were  intimately  concerned  in  eve- 
ry refolution  which  fhe  embraced :  That  diough  the 
example  of  fuccefsful  rebellion,  efpecially  in  a  neigh- 
bouring: 
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bouring  country,  could  nowife  be  agreeable  to  any  c  H  A  P. 
ibvercign,  yet  Mary's  imprudence  had  been  fo  great,  ^^^^ 
perhaps  her  crimes  fo  enormous,  that  the  infurrec-  1561. 
tion  of  fubjedls,  after  fuch  provocation,  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  plrecedent  againft  other 
princes :  That  it  was  firft  neceflary  for  Elizabeth  to 
afcertain,  in  a  regular  and  fatisfaftory  manner,  the 
extent  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to  determine  the 
degree  of  proteftion  which  flic  ought  to  afford  her 
againft  her  difcontented  fubjefts :  That  as  no  glory 
could  furpafs  that  of  defending  oppreffed  innocence, 
it  was  equally  infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  ^mur- 
der on  the  throne  5  and  the  contagion  of  fuch  dif- 
honour  would  extend  itfelf  to  all  who  countenanced 
or  fupported  it :  And  that,  if  the  crimes  of  the 
Scottilh  princefs  fliould,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great 
and  certain  as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every 
meafure  againft  her,  which  policy  fliould  diftate, 
would  thence  be  juftified  j  or  if  flie  fliould  be  found 
innocent,  every  enterprife,  which  friendfliip  fliould  t 

infpire,  would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and  glo-  •- 

rious.  * 

Agreeably  to  thefe  views,  Elizabeth  refolved  to 
proceed  in  a  feemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious, 
manner  with  the  queen  of  Scots  ^  and  flie  imme- 
diately fent  orders  to  lady  Scrope,  fitter  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  attend  on  that  princefs.  Soon  after,  flie  dif- 
^tched  to  her  lord  Scrope  himfclf,  warden  of  the 
marches,  and  fir  Francis  Knolles,  vice-chamberlain.^ 
They  found  Mary  already  lodged  in  the  cattle  of 
Carlifle ;  and,  after  expreffing  the  queen's  fympathy 
with  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her,  that 
hdr  requcft  of  being  'allov/cd  to  vifit  their  fovereign,. 
tind  of  being  admitted  to  her  prefence,  could  not  at 
prefent  be  complied  with :  Till  flie  had  cleared  her- 
felf  of  her  hufljand's  murder,  of  which  flie  was  fo 
ftrongly  accufcd,  Elizabeth  could  not,  witl|jj|t  dif- 
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^vY^^"  ^^'^^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^y  countenance,  or  appear  m*^ 

^  -^-"^  different  to  the  affaffination  of  fo  near  a  kinfman  K 

J568,      So  unexpefted  a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears ;  and* 

the  neceflity  of  her  Situation  extorted  from  her  a 

declaration,  that  fhe  'would  willingly  juftify  herfelf 

,  to  her  fitter  from  all  imputations^  and  would  fubmit 

her  caufe  to  the  arbitration  of  fo  good  a  friend  **. 

Two  days  after  fhe  fent  lord  Herreis  to  London 

with  a  letter  to- the  fame  purpofc. 

This  conceffion,  which  Mary  could  fcarcely 
avoi4  without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was 
the  point  expefted  and  defired.  by  Elizabeth :  She 
immediately  difpatched  Midlemorcto  the  regent  of 
Scotland;  requiring  him  both  to  defifl  from  the 
farther  profecution  of  his  queen's  party,  and  fend 
fome  perfons  to  London  to  juflify  his  condudk  with 
regard  .to  her.  Murray  might  juflly  be  flartled  at 
receiving  a  mefTage  fo- violent  and  imperious;  but- 
as  his  domeflic  enenVies  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  England  was  the  ible  ally  which  he  could 
cxpe6t  among  foreign  nations,  he  was  refolyed  ra- 
ther to  digeft  the  affront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth 
iby  a  refufal.  He  alfo  confidered,  that  though  that 
queen  had  hitherto  appeared  partial  to  Mary^ 
many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her  to 
fupport  the  kill's  caufe  in  Scotland;  and  it  was 
.not  to  be  doubted  but  fo  penetrating  a  princefs 
would  in  the  end  difcover  this  interefl,  and  would  at 
Jeafl  afford. him  a  patient  and  equitable  hcarbg. .  He 
therefore  replied,  that  he  would  himfelf  take  a  jour- 
ney to  England,  attended  by  other  commiffioners ; 
and  would  willingly  fubmit  the  determination  of  his- 
caufe  to  Elizabeth  \   , 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived,  that  his  miftrefs 
had  advanced  too  far  in  her  concefTions:  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain,  that  Mary  could  notj  witb- 

»  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.   p»  54,  66,  8z,  83.  86. 
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ront  diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,   fubmit  to  a  ^xmx  ' 
^onteft "with  her  rebellious  fubjeds  before  a  foreign  ^     -^ 
4)rince ;    and  he  required  either  prefent  aid   from      rs^s. 
England,  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pafs  over  into 
•France.     Being  preffcd,  however,  with  the  former 
•agreement  before  the  Englifli  council>  he  again  re- 
newed his  confent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew 
to  recoil ;   and  k  was  with  fome  diffic-ulty  that  he 
*was  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  firft  determination^. 
Thefe  fluftuations,  which  were  inceflantly  renewed, 
fliowed  his  tifible  reluftance  to  the  meafures  purfuefl' 
<by  the  court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  difcovered  no  lefe  averfion 
to  the  trial  propofed ;  and  ic  required  all  the  artifice 
-and  prudence  of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  perfcvere  ia 
the  agreement  to  which  (he  at  firft  confenteS.  This 
latter  princefs  ftill  faid  to  her,  that  Ihe  defired  not, 
without  Mary's  confent  or  approbation,  to  enter 
into  the  queftion,  afid  pretended  only^  as  a  friend, 
,to  hear  her  juftification :  That  fhe  was  confident 
there  would  be  found  no  -difiiculty  in  refuting  all 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies ;  and  even  if  her  apo- 
logy (hould  fall  ftiort  of  full  cdnviftion,  Elizabeth 
was  determined  to  fupport  her  caufe,  and  procure 
her  fome  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation :  And 
that  it  was  never  meant,  that  Ihe  fhould  be  cited  to 
a  trial  on  the  accufation  of  her  rebellious  fubjefts  ; 
but,  on  .the  contrary,  that  they  Ihould  be  fummoned 
*  to  appear,*  and  to  juftify  themfelves  for  their  condudt  > 
towards  her  K  Allurfcd  by  thefe  plaufible  profefDons, 
the  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vindicate  hcrfelf  by  her 
own  commiffioncrs  Ijefore  commiffioners  appointed 
by  Elizabech. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  lord  Scrope  and  fir 
Francis  Knolles,  who  refided  with  Mary  at  Carlifle, 
.had  leifure  to  ftudy  her  charafter,  and  make  report 
©f  it  to  Elizabeth.     Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes, 

^  Andcu'ron,  p.  26-«>20*  '  Ibid.  p.  ii,  Ift,  13*  109,  txo. 
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c  H  A  P,  refolute.  in  her  purpofe,  aftive  in  her  enterprifes,  flie 
afpired  to  nothing  but  viftory ;  and  was  determined 
to  endure  any  extreniity,  to  undergo  any  difficulty, 
and  to  try  every  fortune;  rather  than  abandon  heir 
caufe,  or  yield  the  fuperiority  to  her  eneaiies.  Elo- 
quent, infinuating,  affable;  fhc  had  already  con- 
vinced all  thofe  who  approached  her,  of  the  inno- 
cence of  her  paft  condiid ;  and  as  ihe  declared  her 
fixed  purpofe  to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  oyer 
Europe,  and  even  to  have  recourfe  fo  infidels  and 
barbarians,  rather  than  fail  of  vengeance  a^ainft  her 
perfecutors,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the  danger  to 
which  her  charms,  her  fpirit,  tier  addrefs,  if  allowed 
to  operate  with  their  full  force,  would  expofe  them". 
The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  guarding  her,  hajd  already,  in  effeft,  de- 
tained her  prifoner,  were  determined  to  watch  her 
with  greater  vigilance.  As  Carlifle,  by  its  fituation 
on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportunities  of 
contriving  her  efcape,  they  removed  her  to  Bolton, 
a  feat  of  lord  Scropc's  in  Yorkfhire :  And  the  ifTue 
of  the  controverfy  between  her  and  the  Scottifh  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  fubjedl  more  momentous  to 
Elizabeth's  fecurity  and  interefts,  than  it  had  hitherto 
been  apprehended. 

The  commifTioners  appointed  by  the  Englifli 
court  for  the  examination  of  this  great  caufe,  wcte 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  SujQTex,  and  fir 
Ralph  Sadler;  and  York  was  named  as  the  place  of 
conference.  Lefley  bifhop  of  Rofs,  the  lords  Her- 
reis,  Levingftbne,  and  Boyde,  with  three  pcrfons 
more,  appeared  as  commifTioners  from  the  queen 
of  Scots.  The  earl  of  Murray,  regent,  the  earl  of 
Morton,  the  bifhop  of  Orkney,  lord  Lindcfey,  and 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  were  appointed  conamif- 
fioners  from  the- king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Secretary  Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous 
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poet  and  hiflorian^  with  fbmc  others,  were  named  as!  y^vi v " 
their  afliftants.  t 

It  was  a'  great  circumftance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  j/s^ 
that  ftie  was  thus  chofen  umpire  between  the  fac- 
tions of  a^  neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had, 
during  many  centuries,  entertained  the  mod  violent 
jcaloufy  and  animofity  againft  England ;  and  her  fe- 
licity was  equally  rare,  in  having  the  fortunes  and 
fame  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  given 
her  the  greateft  inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  dif- 
pofal.  Some  circumftances  of  her  late  conduft  had 
difcovered  a  bias  towards  the  fide  of  Mary :  Her 
prevailing  interefts  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of 
that  princefs :  The  prefefiions  of  impartiality,  which 
ihe  had  made,  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  jfhe  had 
fo  far  fucceeded,  that  each  fide  accufed  her  co'mmif- 
lioners  of  partiality  towards  their  adverfaries  ".  She 
herfelf  appears,  by  the  inftruftions  given  them,  to 
have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  decifion ;  but  fhe  knew 
that  the  advantages  which  Ihe  Ihould  reap,  nriuft:  be 
great,  whatever  iifue  the,caufe  might  take.  If  Ma- 
ry's crimes  could  be  afcertained  by  undoubted  proof, 
Ihe  could  for  ever  blaft  the  reputation  of  that  prin- 
cefs, and  might  juftifiably  detain  her  for  ever  a  pri- 
foner  in  England :  If  the  evidence  fell  fhort  of  con- 
viftioh,  it  was  intended  to  reftore  her  to  the  throne, 
but  with  fuch  ttrift  limitations  as  would  leave  Eli- 
zabeth perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between 
the  parties  in  Scotland,  and  render  her  in  efFed;  ab- 
folute  miftrefs  of  the  kingdom  **. 

Marv's  commiflioners,  before  they  gave  in  their 
complaints  againft  her  enemies  in  Scodand,  entered 
a  proteft,  that  their  appearance  in  the  caufe  fhould 
nowife  afFeft  tlje  independence  of  her  crown,  or  be 
conftrued  as  a^  mark,of  fubordination  to  England:  ' 
The  Englifti  commiflioners  received  this  proteft, 

l>  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  40.  *  Ibid.  14.,  15,  &c. 

'  troodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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vvxiv'  '^"^  '^^^'^  *  refcrvc  to  the  claim  of  England.  The 
^  _  Jf  complaint  of  that  princefs  was  next  read,  and  con^ 
J5«.  tained  a  detail  of  the  injuries  which  fhe  had  fufFered 
fmce  her  marriage  with  Bothwcl :  That  her  fubje6b 
haJ  taken  arms  againft  her,  on  pretence  of  freeing 
her  from  captivity ;  that  when  Ibe  put  herfelf  into 
their  hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  clofe  cuftody 
in  Lochlevin  j  had  placed  her  fon,  an  infant,  on  her 
throne ;  had  again  taken  arms  againft  her  after  her 
deliverance  from  prifon  9  had  rcjefted  all  her  pro- 
pofals  for  accommodation ;  had  given  battle  to  her 
troops  J  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the  fafety  of  her 
perfon,  to  take  Ihcltei"  ih  England  ^.  The  earl  of 
Murray,  in  anfwer  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  fum- 
mary  and  imperfeft  account  of  the  late  tranfaftions: 
That  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  the  known  murderer  of 
the  late  king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that 
crime,  feized  the  perfon  of  the  queen,  and  led  her 
to  Dunbar;  that  he  acquired  fuch  influence  over 
her  as  to  gain  her  confent  to  many  him,  and  he 
had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce  from  his  former 
wife, .  and  had  pretended  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
with  the  queen ;  that  the  fcandal  of  this  tranfadlion, 
the  dilhonour  which  it  brought  on  the  nation,  the 
danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  expofed  from 
the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the 
nobility  to  take  arms,  and  oppofe  his  criminal  en- 
terprifes;  that  after  Mary,  in  order  to  fave  him, 
^had  thrown  herfelf  into  their  hands,  (be  ftill  dif- 
covered  fuch  a  violent  attachment  to  him,  that  they 
found  it  neceflary,  for  their  own  and  the  public 
fafety,  to  confine  her  perfon,  during  a  feafon,  till 
Bothwel  and  the  other  murderers  of  her  hulband 
could  be  tried  and  punifhed  for  their  q^mes ;  and  that, 
during  this  confinement,  (he  had  volyntarily,  with^ 
out  compulfion  or  violence,  merely  from  difguft  at 

^  P  Anderfon,  vol,  iV.  parti,  p- 52,      Goodall,   vol.  ii.   p.  is8. 
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the  inquietude  and  vexations  attending  power,  re-  c  H  A  P. 
figned  her  crown  to  her  only  fon,  and  had  appointed  ^^J^^ 
the  carl  of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority  ^.      1568^ 
The  queen's  anfwer  to  this  apology  was  obvious : 
That  (he  did  not  know,  and  never  could  fufpeft, 
that  Bothwel,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury, 
and  recommended  to  her  by  all  the. nobility  for  her 
hufband,  was  the  murderer  of  the  king;   that  fhe 
ever  was,  and  ftill  continues,  defirous  that  if  he  be  ' 

guilty  he  may  be  brought  to  condign  punifhment  j 
that  her  refignation  of  the  crown  was  extorted  from 
her  by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  life,  and  even 
by  diredl  menaces  of  violence ;  and  that  Throg- 
morton,  the  Englifli  ambaflador,  as  well  as  others 
of  her  friends,  had  advifed  her  to  fign  that  paper, 
as  the  only  means  of  faving  herfclf  from  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, and  had  aflured  her  that  a  confent,  given 
under  thefe  circumftances,  could  never  have  any 
validity'. 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  feemed  plainly  to  have 
the  advantage  in  the  conteft :  And  the  Englifli  com- 
miflioners  might  have  been  furprifed  that  Murray 
had  made  fo  weak  a  defence,  and  had  fupprefled  aU 
the  material  imputations  againft  that  princefs,  on 
which  his  party  had  ever  fo  ftrenuoufly  infifted ;  had 
not  fome  private  conferences  prrvfolifly  informed 
them  of  the  fecrct.  Mary's  cgmmiflTioners  had 
boafted  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard  to  her  kinf- 
woman,  and  from  her  defire  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  fovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal 
foever  the  conduct  of  that  princefs  might  appear,  to 
reftore  her  to  the  throne  * ;  and  Murray,  rcflcfting 
on  fome  paft  meafures  of  the  Englifh  court,  began 
to  apprehetid  that  there  were  but  too  juft  grounds 
for  thefe  expe(5tatif)ns.  He  believed  that  Mary,  if 
he  woujd  agree  to  conceal  the  moft  violent  part  of 

<l  AQ(h;rron,  vol.  iv.  part  t,  p.  64..  k  feq.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  t44« 
'  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  part  1.  p.  60.  &  feq.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
•  Anderlbn,  vol.  iv.  part  s«  p.  4.5.    G«uUailj  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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CHAP,  the  accufatioi}  againft  her,  would  fubmit  to^ny  rea- 
^_^J^J^  fjnable  terms  of  accommodadon  j  but  if  he  once 
1568.  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of 
her  guile,  no  compofition  could  afterwards  take 
place :  and  fhould  (he  ever  be  reftored,  either  by  the 
power  of  iilizabcth,  or  the  afliftance  of  her  other 
friends,  he  and  his  party  muft  be  expofed  to  her 
fcvere  and  implacable  vengeance  \  He  refolvcd, 
therefore,  not  tp  venture  rafhly  on  a  meafure  which 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  ever  to  recal ;  and 
he  privately  paid  a  vifit  to  Norfolk  and  the  other 
Engiifh  confimifTioners,  confefled  his  fcruples,  laid 
before  them  the  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and, 
defired  to  have  fome  fecurity  for  Elizabeth's  pro- 
teftion,  in  cafe  that  evidence  fhould,  upon  examin- 
ation; appear  entirely  fatisfadtory.  Norfolk  was  not 
fecrctly  difpleafed  with  thefe  fcruples  of  the  regent  ^ 
He  had  ever  been  a  partifan  of  the  queen  of  Scots : 
Secretary  Lidington,  wha  began  alfo  to"  incline  to 
that  party,  and  was  a  man  of  Angular  addrefs  and 
capacity,  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  farther  views 
in  her  fiivour,  and  even  to  think  of  efpoufing  her : 
And  though  that  duke  confefled'*',  that  the  proofs 
againft  Mary  feemed  to  him  unqueftionable,  he  en- 
couraged Murray  in  his  prefent  refolution,  not  to 
produce  themfoublicly  in  the  conferences  before  the 
Englifii  comnUjpgners  \ 

Norfolk,  Kbwever,  was  obliged  to  tranfmit 
,  to  court  the  queries  propofed  by  the  regent.  Thefe 
queries  confifted  of  four  particulars:  Whether  the 
Englilh  commiffioners  had  authority  from  their  fove- 
reign  to  pronounce  fentence  againft  Mary,  in  cafe  her 
guilt  (hould  be  fully  proved  before  them  ?  W  hether 
they  would,  promife  to  exercife  that  authority,  and 
proceed    to    an    adual    fentence  ?     Whether   the 

*  Anderfon,  voK  iv.  part  1.  p.  47,  4^.     Goodall,  vol.  ii,  p.  159, 
•»  Crawford,  p.  94.     Melvil,  p.  94.,  95^     Haynes,  p.  574., 
«  Andcrron;"  vol.  iv.  part  a,  p.  77.  «  Ibid.  p.  57,  77. 
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queen  of  Scots,  if  (he  were  found  guilty,  .fliould  be  c  ^  a  ?• 
delivered  into  the  hands  of , the  regent,  or,  at  leaft,  ^^1^^ 
be  fo  fecured  in  England,  that  (he  never  fliould  be     i^^g. 
able  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?    and. 
Whether  Elizabeth  would  alfo,  in  that  cafe,  promife 
to  acknowledge  the  young  king,   and  prote^  the 
regent  in  his  authority  ^  ? 

Elizabeth,  when  thefe  queries,  with  the  other 
tranfaftions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think 
that  they  pointed  towards  a  conclufion*more  decifivc 
and  more  adyantageous  than  ftie  had  hitherto  ex- 
pcfted.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light ;  and  under  pretext  that  the 
diftance  from  her  perfon  retarded  the  proceedings  of 
her  commiflioners,  ftie  ordered  them  to  come  to 
London,  and  there  continue  the  conferences.  On 
their  appearance,  ftie  imniediately  joined  in  com- 
miffion  with  them  fortie  of  the^moft  confiderable  of 
her  council ;  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicefter,  lord  Clinton,  ad- 
miral, and  fir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  *.  The 
queen  -of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing  of  thefe  fecret 
motives,  and  who  expefted  that  fear  or  decency 
would  flill  reftrain  Murray  from  proceeding  •  to  any 
violent  accufation  againft  her,  exprelTed  an  entire 
fatisfa6tion  in  this  adjournment ;  and  declared  that 
the  affair,  being  under  the  immediate  irifpedlion  of 
Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  flie  moft 
defired  to  reft  it*.  *  The  conferences  were  accord- 
ingly continued  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  Mary's 
commiflioners,  as  before,  made  ho  fcruple  to  be 
prefent  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  fatisfaftory  anfwer 
to  all  Murray's  demands,  and  declared,  that  though 
flie  wiflied  and  hoped,  from  the  prefent  inquiry,  to 

T  Anckifon,  vol.  iv.  part  a.  p.  55.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
2  AndeiTon,  vol.  iv.  part  1.  p.  99.  «  Ibid.  p.  95.     Goodall, 

vol.  ii.  p.  177,  179, 

be 
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xxxix'  ^^  entirely  convinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet  if 
^  -  J^  the  event  (hould  prove  contrary,  and  if  that  princefi 
»^68.  fliould  appear  guilty  of  her  hufband's  murder,  (he 
fhould,  for  her  Own  part,  deem  her  ever  after  un- 
worthy of  a  throne  *"•  The  regent,  encouraged  by 
this  declaration,  opened  more  fully  his  charge  againfi 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  after  expreffing  his  re- 
luftance  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  protefting 
that  aiothing  but  the  neceffity  of  felf-defence,  which 
«iuft  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could  have 
engaged  him  in  fuch  a  meafure,  he  proceeded  to 
Accufe  her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and  con- 
sent in  the  affaflination  of  the  king  %  The  earl  of 
Lenox  too  appeared  before  the  Englifli  commiffion- 
€rs  ;  and  imploring  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his 
fon,  accufed  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Bothwel  ia 
that  enormity  "*• 

When  this  Charge  was  fo  unexpeftedly  given  in, 
<ind  copies  of  it  were  tranfmitted  to  the  bilhop  of 
Rofs,  lord.Herreis,  and  the  other  commiffioners  of 
Mary,  they  abfolutely  refufed  to  return  an  anfwer ; 
and  they  grounded  their  iilence  on  very  extraordinary 
reafons :  They  had  orders,  they  faid,  from  their  . 
miftrefs,  if  any  thing  were  advanced  that  might 
touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any  defence,  as  fhc 
was  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  could  not  be  fubjcdl  to 
any  tribunal ;  and  they  required  that,  (he  fliould 
previoufly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  ftie  was  determined  to 
juftify  her  innocence  ^  They  forgot  that  the  con- 
ferences were  'a,t  firft  begun,  and  were  (till  conti- 
nued, with  no  other  view  than  to  clear  her  from  the 
accufations  of  her  enemies ;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever 
pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  as  her  friend,  by 
her  own  confent  and  approbatioa,  not  as  alTuming 

*»  Goodall/vol.  ii.  p.  199.  «  Andcrfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  115, 

&  fcq.     Goodall,  .vol.  ii.  p.  206.  ^  Andcrfon,  vol.  iv.  part  2» 

p.  12.V     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  ao8.  '  •  Andcjclbui  vol.  ijr.  pai:t«« 

|>,  125.  &rcq.     Goodiil^  vol.  ii.  p.  i84.f  six.  217. 
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any  }urifdi<^ion  over  her ;    that  this  prince(s  had,  cr HA P, 
from  the  beginning,  reftifed  to  admit  her  to  her  pre-  ^  ^\^ 
fence,   till  (he   fliould  vindicate  herfelf  from  the     i56«» 
crimes  imputed  to  her ;    that  fhe  had  therefore  dif-       , 
eovered  no  new  figns  of  partiality  by  her  perfe- 
verance  in  that  refolution  ;  and  that  though  fhe  had  . 
granted  an  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
colleagues,   (he  had  previoufly  conferred  the  fame 
honour  on  Mary's  commilRoners  ^ ;   and  her  eon- 
duft  was  fo  far  entirely  equal  to  both  parties  ^. 

As  the  commiflioncrs  of  the  queeh  of  Scots  re- 
fufcd  to  give  in  any  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  the 
neceffary  confequence  feemed  to  be,  that  there  could 
be  no  farther  proceedings  in  the  conference.  But 
though  this  (ilence  might  be  inteipreted  as  a  pre- 
fomption  againft  her,  it  did  not  fully  anfwer  the 
purpole  of  thofe  Englifh  minifters  who  were  ene- 
mies to  that  princefs.  They  ftill  defired  to  have  in 
Aeir  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and  in  order 
to  draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  jui. 
dicious  artifice  was  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray 
was  called  before  the  Englifh  commiflioners  i  and 
reproved  by  tliem,  in  the  queen's  name,  for  the 
atrocious  imputations  which  he  had  the  temerity 
to  throw  upon  his  fovereign  :  But  though  the  earl 
of  Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other  commiffion- 
ers,  had  fo  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance  to 
their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what 
fhe  owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinf- 
woman ;  and  fhe  therefore  defired  to  know  what 
they  could  fay  in  their  own  juftification  **.  Murray, 
thus  urged,  made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
proofs  of  his  charge  againft  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  among  the  refr,  fome  love-letters  and  fonnets  . 
of  her's  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own  hand, 

f  Lcfly-8  Negociationsin  Andfrfbn,  vol.  lii.  p.  15.  Hayncs,  p.  487. 
K  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^  Anderfon,  voU  iv. 

part  »•  p.  147*    Goodall;  vol.  ii.  p.  %i%. 
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CHAP,  and,  two   other  papers,    one  written   in   her  own 

^•^^^  hand,  another  fubfcribed  by  her,    and  written   by 

1568.      the  earl  of  Huntley  j   each  of  which  contained  a 

pronnifc  of  marriage  with  Bothwel,    made  before 

the  pretended  trial  and   acquittal  of  that   noble- 

man.  v 

All  thefe  important  papers  had  been  kept  by 
Bothwel  in  a  filver  box  or  calket,  which  had  been 
'  given  him  by  Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to 
her  firft  hufband,  Francis ;  and  though  the  princcft 
had  enjoined  him  to  burn  the  letters  as  fooo  as  he 
had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully 
to  preferve  them  as  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and 
had  Committed  them  to  the  cuftody  of  fir  James 
Balfour,  deputy-governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh. When  that  fortrefs  was  beficged  by  the 
aflbciated  lords,  Bothwel  fcnt  a  fervant  to  receive 
the  caflcet  from  the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor. 
Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  meflenger  5  but  as  he  had 
at  that  time  received  fome  difguft  from  Bothwel, 
and  was  fecretly  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
ruling  party,  he  took  care,  by  conveying  private 
intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  make  the 
papers  bt  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained  in- 
conteftable  proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correfpond- 
cnce  with  Bothwel,  of  her  confcnt  to  the  king's 
murder,  and  of  her  concurrence  in  the  violence 
which  Bothwel  pretended,  to  commit  upon  herS 
Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by  fome  teftimonies 
of  correfpondent  fafts  ^ ;  and  he  added,  Ibrtic  time 
.  ,  after,  the  dying  confeffion  of  one  Hubert,  or  French 

Paris,    as  he  was  called,   a  fervant  of  Bodiwel's, 
who   had   been  executed   for  the  king's   murder, 
and  who  direftly  charged  the  queen  with  her  be-, 
ing  acceflary  to  that  criminal  enterprife '.  » 

*  Anderfon,  vol .  ii.  p.  115.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

^  Anderfon,  vol.  ii.  pait  2*  p.  165,  &c.     Goodall,  vol.  li.  p.  043* 

*  Andcrfon,  vol.ii.p.  iji,    GvgdaJl,  vol.  ii.  p.  76, 
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Mary's  commiflloners  had  ufed  every  expe-  chap, 
dient  to  ward  this  blow  which  they  faw  coming  .^-^ 
upon  them,  and  againft  which,  it  appears,  they  were  .156s, 
not  provided  with,  any  proper  defence.  As  foon  as 
Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  endeavoured  to 
turn'the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation; and  though  informed'  by  the  Englifh  com- 
miffioners  that  nothing  could  be  more  diflionourable 
for  their  miftrefs,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
fuch  un^utiful  fubjcfts,  before  flie  had  juftified  her- 
fclf  from  thofe  enormous  imputations  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  her,  they  ftill  infifted  that  Elizabeth 
Ihould  fettle  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary 
and  her  enemies  in  Scotland  *".  They  maintained 
that,  till  their  miftrefs  had  given  in  her  anfwer  to 
Murray's  charge,  his  proofs  could  neither  be  called 
for  nor  produced  " :  Aiid  finding  that  the  Englifn 
conimrflioners  were  ftill  determined  to  proceed  in 
the  method  which  had  been  projefted,  they  finally 
broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would  make 
any  reply,  Thefe  papers,  at  leaft  tranflations  of 
them,  have  fince  been  publilhed.  The  objeftions 
made  to  their  authenticity  are,  in  general,  of  fmall 
force  :  But  were  they  ever  fo  fpecious,  they  cannot 
now  be  hearkened  to;  fince  Mary,  at  the  time 
when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did, 
in  effeft,  ratify  the  evidence  againft  her,  by  re- 
coiling from  the  inquiry  at  the  Very  critical  moment, 
and  refufing  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the  accufation  of 
her  enemies  **• 

But  Elizabeth,  though  (he  had  feen  enough  for 
her  own  fatisfaftion,  was  determined  that  the'  moft 
eminent  perfons  of  her  court  ihould  alfo  be  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  tranfadtions,  and  ftiould  be  con- 
vinced of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings.  She  or- 
dered her  privy- council  to  be  affembled^  and,  that 

"  Anderfbn,  vol.  iv.  parti,  p.  135.  139.  Goodall,  vol.  11.  p.  224. 
■  Anderibn,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  139.  145.  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  %%%• 
*  $ce  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  (he  might  render  the  matter  more  folemn  and  .atf-» 
xxxix.   tf^ej^tic^  fhe  fummoncd,  along  with  them,  the  carls 
.    1568.      of  Northumberland,  Wcftmoreland,    Shrewfburyj 
Worcefter,  Huntingdon,    and  Warwic.      All  the 
proceedings    of  the   Englifti    commiflioners   were 
read  to  them :    The  evidences  produced  by  Murray 
were  pcrufed :    A  great  number  of  letters,  writtea 
by  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  were  laid  beford  them,  and 
the  hand-writing  compared  with  that  of  the  letters 
delivered  in  by  the  regent :  The  refufal  of  the  queen 
of  Scots'  commiflioners  to  make  any  reply,   was 
related :   And  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them, 
that  as  Ihe  had  from  the  firft  thought  it  improper 
that  Mary,  after  fuch  horrid  crimes  were  imputed 
to  hcr^  fhould  be  admitted  to  her  prefence  before  Aie 
had,  in  fome  meafure,   juftified  herfelf  from  the 
charge ;  fo  now,  when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by 
fo  many  evidences,  and  all  anfwer  refiifed,  Ihe  mufl:>  ' 
,    for  her  part,    perfevere   more  fteadily  in  that  re- 
folution**.     Elizabeth  next  called  in  the  queen  of 
Scots'  commiflioners,  and,  after  obferving  that  (he 
deemed  it  rnuch  more  decent  for  their  miflrefs  to 
continue  the  conferences,    than  to  require  the  li- 
berty of  jufl:ifying  herfelf  in  perfon,  (he  told  them, 
that  Mary  might  either  fend  her  reply  by  a  perfon 
whom  flie  trufted,    or  deliver  it  herfelf  to   feme 
Englifli  nobleman,  whom  Elizabeth  fhould  appoint 
to  wait  upon  her ;.  But  as  to  her  refolution  of  making 
no  reply  at  all,  (he  muft  regard  it  as  the  ftrongeft  con- 
feflion  of  guilt ;   nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed  her 
friends  who  advifed  her  to  that  method  of  proceed- 
ing '.     Thefe  topics  (he  enforced  ftill  more  (trongly 
in  a  letter  which  (he  wrote  to  Mary  herfelf'. 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  fubterfuge  front 
thefe  prefling  remonftrances,  than  ftill  to  demand 
a  perfonal  interview  with  Elizabeth :  A  conceffion 

P  Amlerfon,  vol.iv.  parti,  p.  I70,  Sec.  Coodall,  ^'ol.  55.  p.  254*^ 
^  A4idcrlbn,«vol.  iv.  part  a.  p.  179,  &c.  Goodall,  vol.ii.  p.  a68. 
r  Anderfon,  vol.  if.  part  s.  p.  183.     Goodall,  vol.  it.  p.  2.69. 
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wMoli,  ftie  was  fenfiblcj  would  mver  be  granted  * ;  be-  ^  ^  A.p*  • 

fcaufe  Elizabeth  knew  that  this  expedient  could  decide  .^^^^^^  i 

nothing;    becaule  it  brought  nriatters  to  extremity,      i^es*  » 

Vhich  that  princefs  deftred  to  avoid j    and  becailfe  it  j 

had  been  refufed  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the"  i 

tommencement  of  the  conferences.    I  n  order  to  keep  I 

herfclf  better  in  countenance,  Mary  thought  of  ano-  , 

thcr  (device.     Though  the  conferences  were  broker!^  J 

off,  (he  ordered  her  comnfiiffioners  to  accufe  the  earl  .      '    ; 

of  Murray  and  his  aflbciates  as  the  murderers  of  the  J 

king*:    But  this  acCufation,  coming  fo  late,  being  j 

extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray'Sj  and 
being  Unfupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  re^  ,  , 

garded  as  an  angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy  "* 
She  aHb  defired  to  have  copies  of  the  jJapers  given  in 
by  the  regent  j  but  as  fhe  ftill  perfifted  in  her  refo- 
lution  to  make  rto  reply  before  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioners,  this  demand  was  finally  refufed  her''. 

•As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences^ 
the  regent  exprefled  great  impatience  to  return  into 
Scotland ;  and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  abfence,  and  had  thrown  the 
whole  government  into  confiifion.  Elizabeth  there- 
fore diliTiifled  him ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of  five 
thoufand  pounds  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  journey  \  •     .    ' 

During,  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke  ofCha- 
tclrault  arrived  at  London,  in  pafTing  from  France  j 
fend  as  the  queen  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  Mary's 
party,  and  had  very  plaufible  pretenfions  to  the  re- 
gency of  the  king  of  Scots,  (he  thought  proper  to  ^ 
detain  him  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But  not- 
Withftanding  thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  fome  other 
afljftance  which  (heftcretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman^^ 

•  Cabala,  p;  15^.  -        •  Goodill,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

«  See  nore  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ^^  Go«dall,  vol.  H, 

p.  153.  283.^^9.  ?i«,  311.  Haynes^  vol.  i.  p.  49«.  See  not<  [N] 
it  the  end  of  the  volume.  *  Rymcr,  torn.  xv.  p.  677. 

y  MS.  in  the  Advocates  Ubrarj'.  A.  3. 19.  p.  liS,  lij,  130.  from 
Cott.  Lib.  CaU  c,  i. 
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€  H  A  P.  (he  ftill  declined  acknowledging  the  young  king;  o* 
^^^i^^i^  treating  with  Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 
p>^«-  Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of 
Scot»fro[fi  B<^lton,  a  place  furrounded  with  catholics^. 
CO  Tutbuny  ia  the  count/  of  StaflEbrd>  where. fhe  was* 
put  und«r  the  cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.. 
Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  that  this  princefs,  dif- 
couraged  by  her  nwsfortunes,  and  confounded  by  the 
Jate  tranfaftions,  would  be  glad  to  fecure  a  fafe  re- 
treat from  all  the  tempefts  with  which  fhe  had'  been- 
agitated  j  and  Ihe  promifed  to  bury  'every  thing  ir> 
.  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  either  volun- 
tarily to  fefign  her  crown,  or  to  aflociate  her  fon  with 
her  in  the  gpvernment  >  and  the  adminiftration  to  re- 
main, during  his  minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Murray  *.  But  that  high-fpirited  princefs  refufed  all 
treaty  upon  fuch  terms,  and  declared  that,  her  laft 
words  ihpuld  be  thofe  of  a  queen  of  Scotland.  Be- 
fides  many  other  reafons,  fhe  faid,  which  fixed  her 
in  that  refolution,  fhe  knew  that  if,  in  the  prcfent* 
anergence,.  fhe  made  fuch  conce&ions,.  her  fubmiC- 
fion  would  be  univerfally  deemed,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  gpilt^  .and  would  ratify  all  the  caluiiHiies  of 
her  enemies  *. 

Mary  flill  infifted  upon  this  alternadve ;  either 
that  Elizabeth  fhould  affifl  her  in  recovering  her  au- 
thority, or  ihould  give  her  liberty  tO'  retire  inta 
France^  and  make  trial  of  the  friendfhip  of  othei 
princes :  And  as  ihe  afferted  that  Ott  hod  come  vo- 
luntarily into  England,  invited  by  many  former  pro- 
fefCons  of  amity,,  fhe  thoi}ght  that  one  or  other  of 
thefe  requcfts  could  not,  without  the  moft  extreme 
injuftice»  be  refu&d  her.  BiK:  Elizabeth^  fenfible  of 
the  danger  which  attended  both  thefe  propofals>  was 
fecretly  refolved  to  detain  her  ftill  a  captive ;  and  as 
her  retreat  inta  England  had  been  little  voluntary^ 
her  claim  upon  the  queen's  gcnerofity  appeared  mucb 
Ids  urgent  than  (he  ^as  willing  to  pretena.  Neocflity^ 

^  Gpo(UU|»  vol.  ii/p.  %^^  ^  Ibid.  £•  ^oi^ 
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it  was  thought,  would,  to  the  prudent,  juftify  her  yymx  * 
detention :  Her  paft  mifconduft  would  apologize  for'  ^  -^-^ 
it  to  the  equitable :  And  though  it  was  forefeen,  that  156^1. 
companion  for  Mary's  fituation,  joined  to  her  in- 
trigues and  infinuating  behaviour,  would,,  while  fhe 
remained  in  England,  excite  the  zeal  of  her  frierjds, 
cfpecially  of  the  catholics;  thefe  inconveniencies  were 
deemed  much  inferior  to  thofe  which  attended  any 
other  expedient.  Elizabeth  trufted  aMb  to  hfer  own 
addrefs  for  eluding  all  thofe  difBcultics :  She  purpofed 
to  avoid  breaking  abfolutely  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
to  keep  her  always  in  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  to 
negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  ftill  to  throw  die 
bjame  of  not  coming  to  any  conclufion,  either  on 
unforefeen  accidents,  or  on  the  obftinacy  and  per- 
ycrfenefs  of  others. 
*  We  come  now  to  mention  fome  Engliih  affairs 
which  we  left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt 
our  narrative  of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form 
fo  material  a  part  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  term 
fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrefis  for  the  re- 
ftitution  of  Calais,  expirecl  in  1567 ;  and  Elizabeth, 
after  making  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that  city, 
fent  fu-  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris ;  and  that  minifter, 
in  conjunction  with  fir  Henry  Norris,  her  refident 
ambaffador,  enforced  her  pretenfions.  Conferences 
were  held  on  that  head,  withbut  coming  to  any  con- 
clufion fatisfaftory  to  the  Englifh.  The  chancellor, 
De  THofpital,  told  the  Englifh  amb^ador;5,  that 
though  France,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  was  obliged 
to  reftore  Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there 
was  another  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  which  now  de- 
prived Elizabeth  of  any  right  that  could  accrue  to  her 
by  that  engagement :  That  it  was  agreed,  if  the  Eng- 
lifh fhould,  during  the  interval,  cgmmit  hoflilities 
upon  France,  they  fhould  inftantly  forfeit  all  claim  to 
Calais ;  and  the  taking  pofTeffion  of.  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  with  whatever  pretences  that  meafure  might 
be  covered,  was  a^plain  violation  of  the  peace  between 
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c  H  A.  P,  the  nations :  That  though  thcfe  places  were  not  en- 
xxxix^  ^^^^j  j^y  f^^^^^  ]3u^.  py|.  into  Elizabeth's  hands  by  the 

1568.  governors,  thefe  governors  were  rebels ;  and  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  fuch  traitors  was  the  moft  flagrant 
"  injury  that  could  be  committed  on  any  fovereign : 
That  in  the  treaty  which  enfued  upon  the  expulfion  of 
the  Englifh  from  Normandy,  the  French  minifters 
had  abtolutely  refufed  to  make  any  mention  of  Ca- 
lais, and  had  thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown 

'  of  France:  And  that  though  a  general  claufe  had 
been  inferted,  implying  a  refervation  of  all  claims  5 
this  conceflion  could  not  av^il  the  Englifh,  who  at  that 

^  time  pofleflcd  no  juft  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  pre- 
.  vioufly  forfeited  all  right  to  that  fortrefs*".  The  , 
queen  was  nowife  furprifed  at  hearing  thefe  allega- 
tions; and  as  fhe  knew  that  the  French  court  in- 
tended not  from  the  firft  to  make  reftitution,  much 
lefs  after  they  could  juftify  their  refufal  by  fuch  plau- 
fible  reafons,  flie  thought  it  better  for  the  prefent  to 
acquiefce  in  the  lofs,  than  to  purfue  a  doubtful  title 

,  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and  expenfive,  as  well  as 
unfeafonable  ^ 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for 
efpoufing  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  fhe  feerns,  at 
this  time,  to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy, 
which  might  induce  her  t6  make  this  fallacious  offer : 
But  as  fhe  was  very  rigorous  in  the  terms  infifledon, 
and  wovild  not  agree  that  the  archduke,  if  he  efpoufed 
her,  fhould  enjoy  any  power  or  title  in  England,  and 
even  refufed  him  the  exercife  of  his  religion,  the  treaty 
came  to  nothing ;  and  that  prince,  defpairing  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  his  addrefles,  married  the  daughter  of  Albert 
duke  of  Bavaria  ^ 

^  Haines,  p.  5874         <  Camden,  p. 496*         '  Ibid.  p.  407^  4ol» 
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CHAP.      XL, 


'CbaraHer  of  the  puritans Buke  of  NorfoIJ^s  con-^ 

Jpiracy InfurreSiion  in  the  north AJfafJina* 

tion  of  the  earl  of  Murray A  parliament--^^^ 

Civil  wars  ofFra'nce Affairs  of  the  Low  Coun^ 

tries New  confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 

,    ■        ^rial  of  Norfolk His  execution^^-^^cotcb 

affairs French  affairs Majfacre  of  Paris 

French  affairs Civil  wars  of  the  Low 

Countries^'''-''^A  parliament^ 


OF  all  the^  European  churches  which  fhook  off  CHAP. 
.  the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  proceeded  ^J^^'   ^ 
with  fo  much  reafon  and  moderation  as  the  church      1568. 
of  England  5    an  advantage  which  had  been  derived  C^araacr 
partly  from  the  interpofition  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  Htjms/'*' 
this  innovation,  partly  from  the  gradual  and  flow  fteps 
by  which  the  reformation  \«ias  condufted  in  that 
kingdom.     Rage  and  animofity  againft  the  catholic 
religion  was  as  little  indulged  as  could  be  fuppofed 
in  luch  a  revolution :   The  fabric  of  the  fecular  hier- 
archy was  maintained  entires   The  ancient  liturgy       % 
was  prefervcd,  fo  far  as  was  thought  confident  with 
the  new  principles  :    Many  ceremonies,  become  ve- 
nerable from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  were  retained : 
The  fplendour  of  the  Romifh  worlhip,  though  re- 
moved, had  at  lead  given  place  to  order  and  de- 
cency :   The  diftinftive  habits  of  the  clergy^  ac- 
cording to  their  different  ranks,  were  continued  z  . 
No  innovation  was  admitted,  merely  from  Ipite 
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I        CHAP,  and  oppofition  to  former  ufage :   And  the  new  re- 
y_  __l_j  ligion,  by  mitigating  the  genius  of  the  ancient  fu- 
^  1568.     perftidon,  and  rendering  it  more  compatible  with 

the  peace  and  interefts  of  fociety,  had  preferved  it- 
felf  in  that  happy  medium  which  wife  men  have 
always  fought,  and  which  the  people  have  fo  fcldom 
been  able  to  maintain.     , 

But  though  fuch,  in  general,  was  the  fpirit  of 
►  the  reformation  in  that  country,  many  of  the  Englilh 

reformers,  being  men  of  more  warm  complexions 
and  more  obftinate  tempers,  endeavoured  to  pufti 
\  matters  to  extremities  againft  the  church  of  Rome, 

and  indulged  themfelves  in  the  moft  violent  contra- 
'  riety  and  antipathy  to  all  former  praftices.     Among 

thefe,  Hooper,  who  afterwards  fufFered  for  his  re- 
ligion with  fuch  extraordinary  conftancy,  was  chiefly 
diftinguilhed.  This  man  was  appointed,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Glocefter,  and  made 
no  fcruple  of  accepting  the  epifcopal  office  j  but  he 
rcfufed.to  be  confecrated  in  the  epifcopal  habit,  the 
cymarre  and  rochette,  which  had.  formerly,  he  faid, 
been  abiifed  to  fuperftition,  and  which  were  thereby 
rendered  unbecoming  a  true  chriftian.  Cranmer  and 
'  .  Kidlcy  were  furprifed  at  this  objeftion,  which  op- 
pofed  the  received  praftice,  and  even  the  eftablifhed 
Jaws ;  and  though  young  Edward,  defirous  of  pro- 
moting a  man  fo  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his 
zeal,  and  his  morals,  enjoined  them  to  difpenfe  with 
this  tcremony,  they  were  ftiU  determined  to  retain 
it.  Hooper  then  embraced  the  refolution,  rather  to 
refufc  the  bilhopric  than  clothe  himfelf  in  thofe  hated 
garments;  but  it  was  deemjcd  requifitc  that,  for  the 
Jake  of  the  example,  he  (hould  not  efcape  fo  eafily.  He 
was  firft  confined  to  Cranmer's  houfo,  then  thrown 
into  prifon,  till  he  fhould  confent  to  be  a  bifoop  on 
the  terms  propofed :  He  was  plied  with  conferences, 
?ind  reprimands,  and  arguments :  Bucer  and  Peter 
M»^tyr,  and  the  moft  celebrated  foreign  reformer^, 
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"Vcrc  confulted^on  this  important  queftion:    And  a  C  H  ap- 
compromile,  with  great  difficulty,  was  at  laft  made,  ^     _*  ^ 
that  Hooper  Ihould  not  be  obliged  to  wear  com-     ^56^. 
lYionly  the  obnoxious  robes,  but  fhould  agree  to  be 
xronfecrated  in  them,  and  to  ufe  them  during  cathe* 
dral  fervice*'-.    A  condefcenfidn  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary in  a  man  of  ib  inflexible  a  fpiric  as  this 
reformer. 

The  fame  .obje&ion  which  had  arifen  with  regard 
to  the  epiibopal  habit,  had  been  moved  againft  the 
rayment  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  furplice,  in 
particular,  with  the  tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great 
objed  of  abhorrence  to  many «f  the  popidar  zealots^. 
In  vain  was  it  urged,  that  particular  habits,  as  weH 
as  poftufes  and  ceiemonies,  having  been  conftantly 
-ufed  by  the  clergy,  and  employed  in  religious  fer- 
vic^e,  .acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
appear  facred  Ir .their  apprehcnfions,  excite  their  de- 
votion^  and  contract  a  kind  of  myftcrious  virtue, 
which  attaches  the  aiFeftions  of  men  to  the  national 
and  eftablifhed  worlhip ;  That,  in  order  to  produce 
this  eflfed,  an  uniformity  in  thefe  particulars  is  re- 
quifite,  and  even  a  perfeverance,  as  far  as  poflibJc, 
in  the  former  pradtice:;  And  that  the  nation  would 
"be  happy,  if,  by  jretaining  thek  inoffenfive '  ob- 
fervances,  the  reformers  o^^uid  engage  the  people  to 
renounce  willingly  what  was  abfurd  or  pernicious  in 
the  ancient  fuperftition.  Thefe  arguments,  which 
had  influence  with  wife  men,  were  the  very  reafons 
which  engaged  the  violent  proteftants  to  rejed:  the 
habits.  They  pulhed  matters  to  a  total  oppofition 
with  the  church  of  Rome :  Every  compliance,  they 
faid,  was  a  fymbolifuig  withAntichrift '.  And  this 
fpirit  was  carried  fo  far  byibme  reformers,  that,  in  a 
national  remonftrance  made  alFterwards  by  the  church 
9f  Scodand  againd  thefe  habits,  ix  was  afked,  ^^  What 

«  Burnet,  vol.  il.  p.  ts%*    Ueylin^'p.  ^o»  ^  Strype,  vol.  i« 

j».  416.  I  Ibid.  p.  416* 
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J  C  H  A  P.  «i  has  Chrift  Jefus  to  do  with  Belial  ?  What  has  dark- 

f  ^   ^^-    .  "  nefs  to  do* with  light?     If  iurplices,  corner  caps, 

.  1568.      "  and  tippets  have  been  badges  of  idolaters  in  the 

^*  very  aft  of  their  iddatry;  why  fhouldthe  preacher 

"of  Ghriftian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebyker  of  all 

I  "  fuperftition,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romifli 

^  '  **  beaft?     Yea,  who  is  there  that  ought  not  rather 

♦^  to  be  afraid  of  taking  in  his  hand,  or  on  his  fore- 

^  "  head,  the  print  and  mark  of  chat  odious  beaft^  ?'* 

But  this  application  was  rejefted  by  the  Englilh 

church. 

There  was  only  one  inftance  in  which  the  Ipirit 
of  co'ntradl^ion  to  the  Romanifts  took  place  uni- 
verfally  in  England :  The  altar  was  removed  fronc^ 
the  wall,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
and  was  thenceforth  denominated  the  communion- 
table. The  reafon  why  this  innovation  mer  with 
fuch  general  reception  was, 'that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for  making  fpoil  of 
the  plate,  veftures,  and  rich  ornaments  which  be- 
longed to  the  altars  ^, 

These  difputes,  which  had  been  ftarted  during 
the  reign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by  the  pro- 
teftants  who  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  Mary  5 
and  as  the  zeal  of  thefe  men  had  received  An  increafe 
from  the  furious  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were 
generally  inclined  to  carry  their  oppoCtion  to  th« 
utmoft  extremity  againft  the  praftices  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Their  communication  with  Calvin  and 
the  other  reformers,  who  followed  the  difcipline  and 
worlhip  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them  in  this  obftinate 
reludance ;  ai^d  though  fome  of  the  refugees,  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  were  eftablilhed  at  Frankfbrtj, 
ftill  adhered  to  king  Edward's  liturgy,  the  prevail^ 
ing  fpirit  carried  thefe  confeffors  to  feck  a  ftill  farther 
fCformation,     On  thp  acqefljoq  of  Elizabethj  they 


f  Keith,  p.  5<;5.     Knox,  p.  40*. 

<  Heyiip,  preface,  p,  3.     Rilt.  p.  ip6. 
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ittijrned  to  their  native  country;  and  being  regarded  ci  H  a  p, 
with  general  veneration,  on  account  of  their  zeal  and  ^y^' 
p^  fufFerings,  they  ventured  to  infift  on  the  efta-  15^. 
blifhmcnt  of  their  projefted  model;  nor  did  they 
want  countenance  from  many  confiderable  perfons  in 
the  queen's  council.  But  the  princefs  herfelf>  fo  far 
from  being  wiHing  to  defpoil  religion  of  the  few  or- 
naments and  ceremonies  which  remained  in  it,  was 
rather  inclined  to  bring  the  public  worfhip  ftill  nearer 
to  the  Romifti  ritual  *"  j  and  (he  thought  that  the 
reformation  had  already  gone  too  far  in  (baking  off 
thofe  (brms  and  obfervances,  which,  without  diftraft- 
ing  men  of  more  refined  apprehen(ions,  tend,  in  a 
very  innocent  manner,  to  allure,  and  amu(e,  and 
engage  the  vulgar.  She  took  care  to  have  a  law  for 
uniformity  ftriftly  enafted :  She  was  empowered  by 
the  parliament  to  add  any  new  ceremonies  which 
(he  thought  proper :  And  though  (he  was  (paring  in 
the  exercife  of  thia  prerogative,  (he  continued  rigid 
in  exafting  an  obfervance  of  the  eftabli(hed  laws, 
and  in  puni(hing  all  nonconformity.  The  zealots, 
therefore,  who  harboured  a  fecret  antipathy  to  the 
fcpifcopal  order,  and  to  the  whole  liturgy,  were 
obliged,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  conceal  thefe  fepti- 
ments,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  highly 
audacious  and  criminal;  and  they  confined  their 
avowed  objedions  to  the  furpliccj  the  confirmation 

^  fflieH  Nawdy  om  •/  btr  cbaplahs,  bad  ficken  hfi  rtvtreiitfy  h  a  Jermm^ 
frtacbed  before  ber,  oftbejign  oftbi  croft fjbi  called  aloud  to  bim  from  btr  cl^et 
vnndvuiy  comn^atuRng  ban  to  retire  from  tbat  ungodly  digreffion^  ^awd  to  return  unta 
bit  text,  Andy  on  the  otberfde,  wben  one  of  ber  divinei  bad  freaebed  afermou 
in  defence  of  tb€  real  frefenety  fie  ^en!y  gave  bim  tbanki  for  bis  paint  and  piety , 
— Heyiin,  p.  124.  She  would  have  abfoluttly  forbidden  the  marriage 
«f  the  clergy,  if  Cecil  had  not  intcrpofed.  Strype*8  Life  of  Parker, 
p>  107,  loS,  1Q9.  She  was  an  enemy  to  fermons  4  and  ufually  faid, 
that  flie  thought  two  or  three  preachers  were  fufficient  for  a  whole 
county.  It  was  probably  for  thefe  reafons  that  one  Doring  told  her 
to  her  ^ce  from  the  pulpitt  tbat  (he  was  like  an  untamed  heifer,  that  ^ 
would  not  be  ruled  by  God^s  people,  but  obft]:o6ted  his  difcipliiie. 
See  lif^  of  Hpokpr,  prefixed  to  his  works. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  children,  die  fign  of  the  crofs  in  bapdfm,  the 
^^^;  .  ririg  in  marriage,  kneeling  at  the  facranient»  and 
a^^8.  bowing  at  the  nanie  of  Jefus.  So  fruitlefs  is  it 
for  fovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid  care  over  ortho- 
doxy, and  to  employ  the  fword  m  religious  coptro- 
verfyi  that  the  work,  perpetually  renewed,  is  per- 
petually'to  begin;  and  a  g^b,  a  gefture,  nay  a  me- 
taphyfical  or  grammatical  diftinftion,  when  rendered 
important  by  the  difputes  of  theologians  and- the 
zeal,  of  the  magiftrate,  is  fufficient  to  dcftroy  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  even  the  peace  of  fociety- 
Thefe  controverfics  had  already  excited  fuch  fer- 
ment among  the  people,  that  in  fome  places  they 
refufed  to  frequent  the  churches  where  the  habits 
and  ceremonies  *ere  ufed ;  would  not  falute  the 
conforming  clergy ;  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  re- 
vile them  in  the  ftfeets,  to  fpit  in  their  faces,  and  t» 
ufc  them  with  all  manner  of  contumely  *.  And 
•while  the  fovereign  authority  checked  thefe  excefles, 
the  flame  was  confined,  not  extinguilhed ;  and  burn- 
kig  fiercer  from  confinement,  it  burfl:  out  in  the 
fucceeding  reigns  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  church 
and  monarchy. 

All  enthufiafts,  indulging  themfelves  in  rap-^ 
turous  flights,  extafies,  vifions,  inlpirations,  have  a 
natural  averfion  to  epifcopal  authority,  to  ceremo- 
nies, rites,  and  forms,  which  they  denominate  fu- 
perftition,  or  beggarly  elements,  and  which  feem  to 
reftrain  the  liberal  effufions  of  their  zeal  and  devo- 
tion :  But  there  was  another  fct  of  opinions  adopted 
by  thef^  innovators,  which  rendered  them  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  the-  objeft  of  Elizabeth's  averfion. 
The  fame  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  which  accom- 
panied them  in  their  addrefles  to  the  divinity,  ap- 
peared in  their  political  fpeculatio/is ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  which,  during  fome  reigns,  had 


'  Sti7pc*8  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  460. 
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been  litde  avowed  in  the  nation,  and  which  were  chap. 
totally   incompatible  with   the    prefent   exorbitant  ,    ^^'  _j 
prerogative,  had  been  ftrongly  adopted  by  this  new      1568. 
fe^t.  ,  Scarcely  any  fovcreign  before  Elizabeth,  and 
none  after  her,  carried  higher,  both  in  fpeculation 
and  praftice,  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
puritans  (fo  thcfe  feftaries  were  called,  on  account 
of  their  pretending  to  a  fuperior  purity  of  worfhip  . 
and  difcipline)   could  ^not  recommend  themfelvcs 
worfe  to  her  favour,  than  by  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine of  refifting  or  reftraining  princes.     From  all 
thefe  motives,  the  queen  neglefted  no  opportunity 
of  deprcfling  thofe  zealous  innovators ;   and  while 
they  were  fecretly. countenanced  by  fomc  of  her  moft 
favoured  minifters,  Cecil,  Leicefter,  KnoUeS,  Bed- 
ford, Walfingham,  ftie  never  was,  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  reconciled  to  their  principles  and  praftices. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  place 
an  account  of  the  rife  and  genius  of  the  puritans ; 
becaufe  Camden  marks  the  prefent  year,  as  the  pe- 
riod when  they  began  to  make  themfelves  confider- 
able  in  England,  We  now  return  to  our  narra- 
tion. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  that     15^^. 
enjoyed  the  higheft  title  of  nobility ;   and  as  there  P"H|^j?f 
were  at  prefent  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  fplendour  confpini<!y, 
of  his  family,  the  opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
extent  of  his  influence,  had  rendered  him  without 
,  comparifon  the  firft  fubjeft  in  England.     The  qua- 
lities of  his  mind  correfponded  to  his  high  ftation : 
Beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  acquired  the 
affcftions  of  the  people  ;    prudent,  moderate,  ob- 
fequious,    he   poffeflcd,    without    giving    her*  any 
jealoufy,    the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign.      Hia 
grandfather  and  father  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
leaders  of  the  catholics  j  and  this  hereditary  attacji* 
ment,  joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had' procured 
|um  the  fricndfbip  pf  the  moft  confiderable  men  of 

that 
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CHAP,  tliat  party:  But  as  he  had  been  educated  among 
^  ^  _*  ^  the  reformers,  was  fincerely  devoted  to  their  princi- 
1^69.  pies,  and  niaintained  that  ftrift  decorum  and  regu^ 
Jarity  of  life,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  Aat 
time  diftinguifhed ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare 
felicity  of  being  popular  even  with  the  moft  op- 
pofite  faftions.  The  height  of  his  profperity  alone 
was  the  fource  of*  his  misfortunes,  and  engaged 
him  in  attempts,  from  which  his  virtue  and  pru- 
dence would  naturally  have  f6r  ever  kept  him  at  a 
diftance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower;  and  be- 
ing of  a  fuitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  had  appeared*  fo  natural,  that  it  had  oc- 
curred to  feveral  of  his  friends  and  thofe  of  tha? 
princefs :  But  the  firft  perfon,  who,  after  fccretary 
Lidington,  opened  thfc  fcheme  to  the  duke,  is  (aid 
to  have  been  the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  depar- 
ture for  Scotland  ''.     That   nobleman   let   before 
Norfolk  both  the  advantage  of  compofing  the  dif- 
Icnfions  in  Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  woukl 
be   fo  generally   acceptable,  and   the  proipeft  of 
reaping  the  fucceflion  of  England  -,  and,  in  order  to 
bind  Norfolk's  intereft  the  fafter  with  Mary's,  he 
propofed    that   the   duke's    daughter    fhould    alfo 
cfpoufe  the  young  king  of  Scoriand.  The  prevfoufly 
obtaining   of  Elizabeth's    confent,    was    regarded, 
both  by  Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumftance 
eflential  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  projeft  j  and  all  terras 
being  adjufted  between  them,    Murray  took  care, 
by  means  of  fir  Robert  Melvil,  to  have  the  defign 
communicated  to  the  queen  of  Scots.     This  prin- 
cefs replied,  that  the  vexations,  which  Ihe  had  met 
with  in  her  two  laft  marriages,  had  made  her  more 
inclined  to  lead  a  fingle  life;  but  fhe  was  deter- 
mined to  facrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public 

I  Lcflcy,  p.  36,  37. 
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Welfare:  And  therefore,  as  foon  as  (he  Ihould  be  ^  t^  ap^. 
legally  divorced  from  Bothwel,  fhc  would  be  deter-  ,    _  '  ^ 
mined  by  the  opinion  of  her  nobility  and  people  in      1569, 
the  choice  of  another  hufband  ^      •  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  fincere  in 
this  propofal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him 
to  diffimulation^  He  knew  the  danger  which  he, 
muft  run  in  his  return  through  the  north  of  Eng- 
,  land,  from  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland,  Mary's  partifans  in  that 
country;  and  he  dreaded  an  infurreftion  in  Scot- 
land from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  (he  had'  appointed  her 
lieutenants  during  her  abfencc.  By  thefe  feigned  ap- 
pearances of  friend(hip,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to 
write  in  his  favour  to  the  northern  noblemen  "  j  and 
he  perfuaded  the  queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieute- 
nants permiflion,  and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a 
ceflTation  of  hoflilities  with  the  regent's  party  •*. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed 
that  Elizabeth's  confent  (hould  be  previoufly  ob- 
tained before  the  completion  of,  his  marriage,  had 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  he  never  (hould  prevail 
with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that  conceffion.  He 
knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealoufy  again(t 
her  heir  and  rival  5  he  was  acquainted  with  her  for- 
mer reluctance  to  all  propofals  of  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  j  he  forefaw  that  this  princefe's 
cipou(ing  a  perfon  of  his  power  and  charafter  and 
intere(l,  wqpld  give  the  greateft  umbrage;  and  as. 
it  would  then  become  neceflary  to  reinftatc  her  in 
pofleflion  of  her  throne  on  fome  tolerable  term$, 
and  even  to  endeavour  the  re-eftablKhing  of  her 
charaftcr,  he  dreaded  left  Elizabeth,  whofe  politics 
had  now  taken,  ^  different  turn,'  would  never  agree  ' 
to  fuch  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He 
therefore  attempted  previoufly  to  gain  the  confenc 

«  Lcflcy,  p.  40,  4.1.  ■»  State  Trialt,  p.  7«,  78.     ' 
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and  approbation  of  feveral  of  tlie  moft  confideraHc 
_  nobility;  and  he  was  fuccefsful  with  the  earls  of 
1569.  Pennbroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewft)ury, 
Southampton ,  Northumberland ,'  Weftmoreland  , 
Suflcx  ^  Lord  Lumlcy  and  fir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton  cordially  embraced  the  propofah.  Even  the 
carl  of  Leicefter,  Elizabeth's  declared  favourite, 
who  had  formerly  entertained  fomc  views  of  e^oui^ 
ing  Mary,  willingly  refigned'all  his  pretenflons,  and 
feemed  to  enter  zcaloufly  into  Nortolk^s  interdls  \ 
There  were  other  motives,  befides  affeftion  to  the 
duke,  which  produced  this  general  combination  of 
the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  the 
moft  vigilant,  adtive,  and  prudent  minifter  ever 
known  in  England ;  and  as  he  was  governed  by  no 
views  but  the  interefts  of  his  fovcrcign,  which  he 
had  inflexibly  purfued,  his  authority  over  her  be- 
came every  day  more  predominant.  Ever  cool  him- 
felf,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  afFcftion,  he 
checked  thofe  fallies  of  paflTion,  and  fometime?  of 
caprice,  to  which  (he  was  fubjeft;  and  if  he  failed 
of  perfuading  her  in  the  firft  movement,  his  perfe- 
verance,  and  remonftrances,  and  arguments,  were 
fure  at  laft  to  recommend  diemfelves  to  her  found 
diicernment.  The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his 
miftrefs,  the  more  was  he  expofed  to  ;  the  envy  of 
her  other  counfellors ;  and  as  he  had  been  fuppofed 
to  ^dopt  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk,  whofc 
claim  feemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  pre- 
fent  eftablifhment,  his  enemies,  in  oppofition  to  him, 
were  naturally  led  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  queca 
of  Scots.  Elizabeth  faw,  without  uneafinefs,  this 
emulation  among  her  courtiers,  which  ferved  to 
augment  her  own  authority:  Apd  though  (he  fup- 
ported  Cecil,  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  diflTipated  every  confpiracy  againft  him,  parti*  - 

o  Leiiey,  p.  55.      Cam)dcn,  p.  419.    Sfotfv^ood,  p.  2^0. 
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culatly  one  laid  about  this  time  for  having  hini  chap. 
thrown  .into    the   Tower   on    fome    pretence    or  .    ^^-_t 
other  "^f   (he  never  gave  him  fuch  unlimited  con-      1569. 
fidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely  to  crufh  his 
adverfaries* 

Norfolk,  fenfiWc  of  the  difficulty  which  he 
muft  rneet  with  in  controlling  Cecil's  counfels, 
clpecially  where  they  conairred  with  the  inclination 
^  well  as  intcreft  of  the  queen,  durft  not  open  to 
her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots  j 
but  proceeded  ftill  in  the  fame  courfe>  of  increafii^g 
his  intercft  in  the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of 
the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his  mealures.  A  letter 
was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicefter,  and  figned.  by 
feveral  of  the  firft  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  for 
her  hufband,  and  ftipulating  conditions  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  kingdoms;  particularly,  that  Ihe 
fhould  sive  fufficient  furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the 
heirs  other  body,  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
crown  of  England  j  that  a  perpetual  league,  ofFenfive 
and  defenfivc,  ihould  be  made  between  their  realms 
and  fubjcfts  j  that  the  proteftant  religion  Ihould  be 
eftablifhed  by  law  in  Scotland  ^  and  that  (he  fhould 
grant  an  amnefly  to  her  rebels  in  that  kingdom  \ 
When  Mary  returned  a  favourable  anfwer  to  this 
application,  Norfolk  employed  himfelf  with  new 
ardour  in  the  execution  of  his  projeft ;  and  be;fides 
fecuring  the  interefts  of  many  of  the  confiderable 
gentry  and  nobility  who  refided  at  court,  fie  wrote 
letters  to  fuch  as  lived  at  their  country-feats,  and 
pofiefled  the  greateft  authority  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties *•  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  in- 
terefted  themfelves  extremely  in  Mary*s  caufe,  were 
fccretly  confulted,  and  expreflcd  their  approbation 
of  thefe  meailires  ^  And  though  Elizabeth's  con- 
iient  was  always  fuppofed  a^  a  previous  condition  to 
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CHAP,  the  fimfhing  of  this  alRancJe,  it  was  apparently  j^bf* 

^^_  •  _^  folk's  intention,   when  he  proceeded  fiich  lengths 

t$$^^     without  confulting  her,  to  render  his  party  fo  ftrong^ 

that  it  |hould  no  bngcr  be  in-  her  power  to  refufe 

k\     ^ 

It  was  iitlpoflible  that  fo  extenlive  a  confpiracy 
could  entirely  efcape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that 
of  Cecil.  She  dropped  fcveral  intimations  to  th^ 
duke,  by  which  he  might  learn,  that  (he  wat 
acquainted  with  his  defigns  ;  and  (he  frequently 
warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  repofed 
his  head  "^  :  But  he  never  had  the  prudence  01* 
the  courage  to  opert  to  her  his  full  intentions. 
Certain  intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination 
was  given  her  firft  by  Leicefter,  then  by  Murray  *, 
who,  if  ever  he  was  fincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's 
marriage,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  leaft 
intended,  for  his  own  fafety  and  that  of  his  party, 
that  Elizabeth  Ihould,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  ap- 
pearancCi  be  entire  arbiter  of  the  conditions,  and 
Ihould  not  have  her  confent  extorted-,  by  any  con- 
federacy of  her  own  fubjefts.  This  information  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  court  of  England  5  and  the  more 
fo,  as  thofe  intrigues  were  attended  with  othef  cir- 
cumftances,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth  was 
not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  feemed  to 
enter  into  Norfolk's  views,  there,  were  many,  wha 
were  zealoufly  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who 
had  no  other  defign  than  that  of  reftoring  Mar^  to 
her  liberty,  and  who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination 
with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  cxpcnce  of  a 
civil  war,  have  placed  heron  the  throne  of  Ertgland* 

«  State  Trials^  vol.  t.  p.  8a*  ^  Caindttn^  p.  420^ 

Spotfwood,  )).  131. 
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The  earls  ofNorthumberland  and  Weftmoreiand,  who  C  ^^P- 
pofleffed  great  power  in  the  northj^  Were  leaders  of  this  ^  '^ 
party  J  and  the  fornncr  nobleman  made  offer  to  the  1369. 
queen  of  Scots,  by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother  to  lord 
Dacres,  that  he  would  free  her  from  confinement,  and 
convey  her  to  Scotland,  or  any  other  place  to  which 
flie  fhould  shink  proper  to  retire  ''.  Sir  Thomas 
and  fir  Edward  Stanley,  fons  of  the  earl  of  Derby^ 
fir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolftone,  and  other  gentle- 
men, whofe  mtereft  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  Mary  reiided,  concurred  in  the  fame 
views ;  and  required  that,  in  order  tojfacilitate  the 
execution  of  the  fcheme,  a  diverfion^  fhould,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  made  from  the  fide  of  Flanders  ^ 
Norfolk  difcouraged,  and  even  in  appearance  fup- 
prefled,  thefe  confpiracies ;  both  becaufe  his  duty  to 
Elizabeth  wotild  not  allow  him  to  think  of  efFefting 
his  purpofe  by  rebellion,  and  becaufe  he  forefaw 
that,  if  the  queen  of  Scots  came  into  the  poffefiion 
of  thefe  men,  they  would  rather  chufe  for  her  huf- 
band  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome  foreign  prince,  who- 
had  power,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  re-eftablifti;the 
catholic  religion  *. 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  eriter- 
prifes,  they  are  commonly  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
criminal  by  halves ;  and  while  they  balance  betweca. 
the  execution  of  their  defigns  and  their  remorfcs, 
their  fear  of  punifhment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themfelves  an  eafy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  ,duke,  "fn  order  to  reprefs  the  furmifes 
fpread  againft  him,  fpoke  contemptuoufly  to  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Scottifh  alliance ;  affirmed  that  his  eftate 
in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of 
a  kingdom  wafled  by  civil  wars  and  faftions  j  and 
declared  that,  when  he  amufed  himfelf  in  his  own 
tennis-court  at  Norwich  amidft  his  friends  and  vaf- 

y  Lcfley,  p.  j6.  ,  »  Ilwd.  p.  58.  <       •  Jbid.  p.  77. 
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fals^  he  deemed  himfelf  at  Jeaft*  a  petty  prince,  and 
was  fully  fatisfied  with  his  condition  \  Finding  , 
1569.  that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  thefe  afleverations, 
and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
the  minifters,  he  retired  to  his  country-feat  without 
taking  leave  ""^  He  foon  after  repented  of  this  mea- 
fure,  and  fet  out  on  his  return  to  court,  with  a  view 
of  uling  every  expedient  to  regain  the  queen's  good 
.  graces  i  but  he  was  met  at  St.  Albans  by  Fitz-Gar- 
ttt^  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  penfioners,  by  whom 
he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles 'from 
Windfor,  where  the  court  then  refided  **.  He  was 
foon  after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  cuf- 
tody  of  fir  Henfy  Nevil  *.  Lefley  bilhop  of  Rofs, 
the  queen  of  Scbts'  ambaffadoo  was  examined,  and 
confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the  council  ^  The 
earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own  houfe. 
Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken 
into  cuftody.  The  queen  of  Scots  herfelf  was  re- 
moved CO  Coventry  5  all  accefs  to  her  was,  during 
fome  timei  more  ftriftly  prdhibited  5  and  vifcounc 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and 
Huntingdon^^  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 
tionVIn^*  *A  RUMOUR  had  becn  difRifed  in  rfie  north  of  an 
ihTNorth.  intended  rebellion ;  and  the  carl  of  Suflcx,  preG- 
dent  of  York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  fent  for 
Nor;thumberlartd  and  Weftmoreland,  in  order  to 
examine  them  $  but  not  finding  any  proof  againft 
them,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.  The  report 
meanwhile  gained  ground  daily ;  and  riiany  appear- 
ances of  its  reality  being  difcovered,  orders  were 
difpatched  by  Elizabeth  to  thefe  two  noblemen  to 
appear  at  court,  and  anfwer  for  their  conduft*. 
They  had  already  proceeded  fo  far  in  their  criminal 
defigns,  that  they  dared  not  to  truft  themfelves  in 
her  hands  1  They  had  prepared  meafures  for  a  re- 

*  Camden,  p.  4.20.         «  Haynes,  p.  528f  ^  Ibid.  p.  339- 
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belHon  \   had  communicated  their  defigri  to  Mary 

and  her  minifters  ^  -,  had  entered  into  a  correfpond-  ^ 

ence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low      1569 
Countries;  had  obtained  his  promife  of  a  reinforce-. 
ment  of  troops,  and  of  a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  fend  over  to 
London  Chiapino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  moft  famous 
captains,  on  pretence  of  adjufting  fotne  differences 
with  the  queen;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.     The  fum- 
mons,  fent  to  the  two  eirls,  precipitated  the  rifing 
before  they  were  fully  prepared  ^  and  Northumber- 
land remained  in  fufpenfc  between  oppofite  dangers, 
when  he  was  informed  that  fome  of  his  enemies 
were  on  the  way  with  a  commiffion  to  arreft  him. 
He  took  horfe  inftantly,  and  haftened  to  his  afibcidte 
Weftmoreland,  whom  he  found  furrounded  with  his 
friends  and  valTals,  and  deliberating  with  regard  to 
the  meafures  which  he  fhould  follow  in  the  preferit 
emergence.     They  determined  to  begin  the  infur- 
reftion  without  delay ;  and  the  great  credit  of  thefe 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, which  ftill  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
foon  drew  together  multitudes  of  the  comrhon  peo- 
ple.   They  publifhed  a  manifefto,  in  which  they  de- 
clared, that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  againft 
the  queen,  to  whom  they  avowed  unfliakcn  alle- 
giance J  and  that  their  Ible  aim  was  to  re-cftablifh 
the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  to  remove  evil  coun- 
fellors,  and  to  reftore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Other 
faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  fa- 
vour *•    The  numbers  of  the  malcontents  .amounted 
to  four  thoufand  foot  and  fixtecn  hundred  horfe ; 
and  they  cxpeded  the  coAcurrcnce  of  all  the  catholics 
in  England  ^. 

^  Haynes,  p.  595.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  ^o.    MS.  in  tke 
Advocates*  Library,  from  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  9.        ^  Cabala,  p.  169.  • 
Strype,  vol,  i,  p.  5+7,  ^  Stowe,  p.  663, 
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c  H  A  p.       The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  oy^n  defence^ 
y      /   J  and  (he  had  bcfoi:/ehand,  froni  her  prudent  and  wife 
1569.      condufty  acquired'  the  general  good- will  of  her  peo- 
ple, the  beft  fecurity  of  a  fovercign^  infomuch  that 
even  the  catholics  in  moft  counties  exprefled  an  af- 
feftion  for  her  fervice  ' ;   and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
himfelf>  though  he  had  loft  her  favour,  and  lay  in 
confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  fituatioa 
permitted,,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends 
and  retainers.    Suffex,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Rut- 
land, the  lord's  Hunfdon,  Evers,  and  Willoughby^f 
Parham,  marched  againft  the  rebels  at  the  -head  pf 
.feven  thouiand  men,  and  found  them  already  ad-  * 
vanced  to  the  biftiopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they 
had  taken  poflcflion.     They  retired  before  him  to 
Hexham  i  and  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Warwic  and 
lord  Clinton:  were  advancing  againft  theni  with  a 
greater  body,,  they  found  no  other  refburcc  than  to 
difperfe  themfelves  without  ftriking  a  blow.     The 
common  people  retired  to  their  houfes :  The  leaders 
fled    into   Scotland.      Northumberland  was   found 
flculking  in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Mur- 
ray in  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin.     Weftmoreland  re- 
ceived fhelter  from  the  chieftains  of  the  Kers  and 
Scots,  partifans  of  Mary;  and  perfuaded  them  to 
make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.     After 
•  they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  ta 
their  own  country.     This  fudden  and  precipitate  re- 
bellion was  followed  foon  after  by  anodier  ftill  more 
imprudent,  raifcd  by  Leonard  Daqres.    Lord  Hunf- 
don, at  the  head  of  the  garrilbn  of  Berwic,  was  ^ble, 
without  any  other  affiftance,  to  quell  thefe  rebels. 
Great  feverity  was  cxercifed  againft  fuch  as  had  taken 
part  in  thefe  rafli  enterprifes.     Sixty-fix  petty  con- 
ftables  were  hanged  "  j  and  no  lefs  than  eight  hun- 
dred perlbns  are  faid,  on  the  whole,  to  have  fuffercd 

I  CabaJa,  p.  170.    D'gges,  p.  4.  »  Camden,  p«4t3. 
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by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  *.     But  the  queen  chap, 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  Norfolk's  behaviour,  that  ^^  ^^'  ^ 
fhe  releafed  him  from  the  T9wer;  allowed  him  to      ^^^9, 
live,  though  under  fome  Ihcw  of  confinement, ,  in 
his  own  houfe  J  and  only  exa<Sed  a  promife  from  hi.ni 
not  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  queen  of  Scots  ^ 

Elizabeth  aow  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary 
was  attended  with  ail  the  ill  canfequenccs  which  fhe 
had  forefeen  when  (he  firft  embraced  that  mealure. 
This  latter  princefs,  recovering,  by  means  of  her 
misfortunes  and  her  own  natural  good  fenfe,-  froqfi 
that  delirium  into  which  ftie  feems  to  have  been 
thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Bothwel,  had.  be- 
haved with  fuch  modefty,  and  judgment,  and  even 
dignity,  that  every  one  who  approached  her  was 
^charmed  with  her  demeanor;  and  her  friends  were 
enabled,  on  fbme  plaufible  grounds,  to  deny  the 
reality  of  all  thofe  crimes  which  had  been  imputed' 
to  her  **.  Compaflion  for  her  fituatipn,  and  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  profcuring  her  liberty,  proved  an  incite^ 
ment  among  all  her  partifans  to  be  adive  in  pro- 
moting her  caufe ;  and  as  her  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity, it  was  thought,  could  nowife  be  effefted 
but  b^  attempts  dangerous  to  the  eftabliflied  govern- 
ment, Elizabeth  had  reafoji  to.expeft  little  tranquil- 
lity fb  long  as  the  Scottifh  queen  remained  a  prifoner 
in  her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been 
preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princefs  to 
enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  feek  relief  in  all  the  catholic 
^courts  of  Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to  fupport 
-the  meafure  which  fhe  had  adopted,  and  to  guard, 
by  every  prudent  expedient,  againft  the  milchiefs 
to  which  it  was  expofed.  She  ftill  flattered  Mary 
with  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained  an  am- 
biguous conduct  between  that  queen  and  her  ene- 

> 

"  Lefley,  p.  %%,  •  Ibid.  p.  98.     Camden,  p.  429. 
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^  xL^  ^*  '^'^^  ^'^  Scotland,  negotiated  perpetually  conce^n- 
^  _  ■  ^  ing  the  ternw  of  her  reftoration,  made  conftant  pro- 
1569,  felTions  of  friendfhip  to  her;  and  by  thefe  artifices 
endeavoured,  both  to  prevent  her  from  making  any 
defperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to  fatisfy 
the  French  and  Spanifti  ambaffadors,  who  never  in- 
termitted their  folicitations,  fometimes  accompanied 
with  menaces,  in^  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was  re- 
ceived v/ith  the  fame  deceit  by  the  queen  of  Scots  : 
Profeflions  of  confidence  were  returned  by  profef- 
fions  equally  infincere :  And  while  an  appearance  of 
friendfhip  was  maintained  on  both  fides,  the  anitno- 
fity  and  jealoufy,  which  had  long  prevailed  between 
them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate  and  incu- 
,,  rable.  Thefe  two  princeflTes,  in  addrefs,  capacity, 
aftivity,  and  Ipirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each 
other;  but  unhappily,  Mary,  befides  her  prefent 
forlorn  ^condition,  was  always  inferior  in  perfonal 
co'nduft  and  difcretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her 
illuftrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
letters  to  the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  delired, 
that  her  marriage  with  Bothwel  might  be  examined, 
and  a  divorce  be  legally  pronounced  between  them. 
The  queen  of  England  gave  Murray  the  choice  of 
three  conditions ;  that  Mary  fhould  be  reflored  to 
her  dignity  on  certain  terms ;  that  fhe  fhould  be  af- 
fociated  with  her  fbn,  and  the  adminiflration  re- 
main in  the^  regent's  hands,  till  the  young  prince 
fliould  come  to  years  of  difcretion  ;  or  that  fhe 
fhould  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  per- 
fon  in  Scotland,  and  have  an  honourable  fettlement 
made  in  her  favour '.  Murray  funnmoned  a  conven- 
tion of  flates,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  thefe  propo- 
fals  of  the  two  queens :  No  anlwer  was  made  by 
them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pretence  that  fhe  had 

4  MSSf  in  the  Advocates*  X'lbnuyi  A.  ^19.  p*  137*  from  Cot.  J^b. 
catai.  c.  I.  ^ 
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there  employed  the  ftyle  of  a  fovereign,  addreffing  chap* 
herfelf  to  her  fubjefts -,  but  in  reality,  becaufe  they  ,^^  1^^ 
faw  thit  her  requcft  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  156^. 
way  for  a  marriage  .with  Norfolk,  or  fome  powerful 
prince,  who  could  fupport  her  caufe,  and  reftore  her 
to  the  throne.  Tliey  replied  to  EHzabeth,  that  the 
two  former  conditions  were  fo  derogatory  to  the 
royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they  could  not 
fo  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them:  The  third 
alone  could  be  the  fubjeft  of  treaty.  It  was  evident 
that  Elizabeth,  in  propofing  condidons  fo  unec][ua]l 
in  their  importance,,  invited  the  Scots  to  a  re- 
fufal  of  thofe  which  were  mod  advantageous  to 
Mary ;  and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
adjuft  all  the  terms  of  tlie  third,  fo  as  to  render  i? 
fecure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded 
that  Ihe  was  not  fincere  in  any  of  them '. 

It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a     1570. 
private  negotiation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  de- 
livered into  his  hands  *  j  and, as  Elizabeth  found  the 
detention  of  her  in  England   fo  dangerous,   if  is 
probable  that  fhe  would  have  been  pleafed,  on  any 
honourable  or  fafe  terms,  to  rid  herfelf  of  a  priforier 
who  gave  her  fo  much  inquietude*.  But  all  thefe  pro- 
jeft$  vanilhed  by  the  fuddejj  death  of  the  regent,  who 
was  aflaffinated,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,  by  a  *3d  Jan. 
gendeman  ofthe  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray  was  a  Aflhffina- 
perfon  of  confid^rable  vigour,   abilities,  and  con-  ea^r"  ^f '  * 
ilancy ;  but  though  he  was  not  unfuccefsful,  during  Murray. 
his  regency,  in  compofing  the  diffenfions  in  Scot- 
land, his  talents  fhone  out  more  eminently  in  the 
beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.     His  manners 
were  rough  and  auftere ;   and  he  poffeffed  not  thaf 
perfeft  integrity,  which  frequendy  accompanies,  ^pd 
can  alone  atone  for,  that  unanryable  charader. 

'Spotrwood,  p.  230,  231.  Lefley,  p.  71.  *  Camden,  p.  425. 
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^  xA^*  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapfcd  into 
y^  -  '  _f  anarchy.  Mary's  party  aflembled  together,  and  n^ade 
1570.  themfelves  mafters  of  Edinburgh.  The  caftle,  conn- 
manded  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  feenricd  to  favour  her 
caufe ;  and  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced that  party,  it  became  probable,  though  tho 
people  were  in  general  averfe  to  her,  that  her  autho- 
rity might  again  acquire-the  afcendant.  To  check  its 
,  progrefs,  Elizabeth  difpatched  Suflex  with  an  army 
10  the  North,  under  colour  of  chaftizing  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  borderers.  >  He  entered  Scotland, 
and  laid  Wafte  the  lands  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  feized 
the  caftle  of  Hume,  and  committed  hoftilities  on  al} 
Mary's  partifans,  who,  he  faid,  had  offended  his  mif- 
trefs  by  harbouring  the  Englilh.  rebels.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury  was  afterwards  fcnt  with  a  body  of  troops, 
and  he  threw  down  the  houfes  of  the  Hamiltons, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  fame  f^ftion.  The  Englilh 
armies  were  afterwards  recalled  by  agreement  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  who  promifed,  in  return;  that  no 
French  troops  fhould  be  introduced  into  Scotland^ 
and  that  the  Englifh  rebels  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
the  queen  by  her  partifans  ". 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herfclf  with  the 
.  pretence  of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  fo  far  con- 
tributed to  fupport  the  party  of  the  young  king  of 
Scots,  Ihe  was  cautious  not  to  declare  openly  againft 
Mary;  and  Ihe  even  fent  a  requeil,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  a  command,  to  the  enemies  of  that  princels, 
not  to  elect,  during  fome  time,  a  regent  in  the  place 
pf  Murray  '^.  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfather;  wa§ 
therefore  chofen  temporary  goyernor,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Lieutenant.  Hearing  afterwards  that  Mary's 
partifans,  inftead  of  delivering  up  We(Jnf\oreland, 
and  the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  prpmifed, 
had  allowed   them  to   efcape  into  Flanders  j     flui 

»  Leflcy,  p.  31.  T  Spolfwoodj  p.  24.0* 
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permitted  t^e  king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  C  HA  p. 
Regent  *,  and  fhe  fent  Randolph,  as  her  refident,  to  ^      *^ 
maintain  a  corrcfpondence  with  him.     But  notwith-      1570, 
ftanding  this  ftep,  taken-  in  favour  of  Mary's  ene^ 
mics,  flie  never  laid  afide  her  ambiguous  conduft,  or* 
quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  princefs. 
Being  importuned  by  fhe  bifhop  of'  Rofs,  ai^.d  her 
other  agents,  as  well  as  by  foreign  ambafladors,  Ihe 
twice  procured  a  fufpenfion  oL  arms  between  the 
Scottilh'  faftions,    and  by  that  means  flopped  the 
hands  of  the  regent,  who  was  likely  to  obtain  ad- 
vantages over  the  oppofite  party ''.    By  thefe  feeming 
contrarieties  fhe  kept  alive  the  faftions  in  Scotland, 
increafed  their  mutual  animofity,  and  rendered  the 
whole  country  a  fcene  of  devaftation  and  of  mifery  \ 
She  had  no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and 
confequently  no  interefl  or  defign  to  inftigate  the  - 
parties  againft  each  other ;  but  this  eonfequence  lyas 
an  accidental  efFeft  of  her  cautious  politics,  by  which 
Ihe  was  engaged,  as  far  as  pofliblc,  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  • 
the  appearances  of  friendlhip  with  her,  at  leafl  thofe 
of  lieutrality  *, 

The  bkter  to  amufe  Mary  with  the  profpeft  of 
an  accommodation,  Cecil  and  fir  Walter  Mild  may 
were  fent  to  her  with  propofals  from  Elizabeth. 
The  terms  were  fopmewhat  rigorous,  fuch  as'  a  cap- 
ftvc  queen  might  expeft  from  a  jealous  rival ;  and 
they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  fincerity 
OD  the  part  of  the  Englifh  court.  -  It  was  required 
that  the  queen  of  Scots,  befidcs  renouncing  all  title 
to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  lifetime  of 
Elizabeth,  fhould  make  a  perpetual  league,  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive,  between  the  kingdoms ;  that  fhe 
ihould  marry  noEngUfhman  without  Elizabeth's  con- 
lent,  nor^  any  other  perfon  without  the  confent  of 

?  SpotTwood,  p.  5J41.         y  Ibid.  p.  24.3.  «  Crawford,  p.  136. 
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CHAP,  the  ftates  of  Scotland;  that  compenfation  ftiould  be 
^  ^^^  .  made  for  the  liate  ravages  committed  in  England ; 
1570.  that  juftice  Ihould  be  executed  on  the  murderers  of 
king  Henry ;  that  the  young  prince  fhould  be  fent 
into  England,  to  be  educated  there  j  and  that  fix 
hoftages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  fhould  be  delivered 
to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  cattle  of  Hume, 
and  fome  otlier  fortrefs,  for  the  fecurity  of  perform- 
ance^. Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Eli- 
zabeth promifed  to  contribute  her  endeavours  to- 
wards the  reftoration  of  the  depofed  queen.  The 
neceflity  of  Mary's  affairs  obliged  her  to  confcnt  to 
them ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  pope,  when  confulted  by  her,  approved  of ' 
her  conduft  j  chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 
by .  which  -  all  Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated, 
and  which  incapacitated  the  catholic  princes  from 
giving  her  any  affiftance  ^. 

Elizabeth*s^  commiflioners  propofed  alfb  to 
Mary  a  plan  of  accommodation  with  her  fubjefts  in^ 
Scotland ;  and  after  fome  reafoning  on  that  head, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  fhould  require 
Lenox,  the  regent,  to  fend  commiflioners,  in  order 
to  treat  of  conditions  under  her  mediation.  The 
partifans  of  Mary  boafted^  that  all  terms  were  fully 
fettled  with  the  court  of  England,  and  that  the 
Scottifh  rebels  would  fpon  be  conftrained  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  authority  of  their  fbvereign  : .  But  Eliza- 
beth took  care  that  thefe  rumours  fhould  meet  with 
'  no  credit,  and  that  the  king's  party  fhould  not  be 
difcouraged,  nor  fink  too  low  in  their  demands. 
Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the  regent,  that  all  the 
queen  of  England's  propofals,  fo  far  from  being 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  difcufTed  anew  in 
the  conference ;  and  defired  him  to  fend  commif- 
fioners  who  fhould  be  conflant  in  the  king's  caufe, 

^  Spotfwood,  p.  «45.    Leiley,  p.  xoi,  c  LcQey,  p.  109,  &c. 
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and  cautious  not  to  make  conccflions  which  might  CHAP, 
be  prejudicial  to  their  party  ^.     Suflex  alfo,  in  his  .   ^^  ^ 
letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  fame  purpofe;    and      1570, 
Elizabeth  herfelf  faid  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling, 
whom  Lenox  had  fent  to  the  court  of  England,  that 
flie  would  not  infift  on  Mary's  reftoration,  pro- 
vided the  Scots  could  make  the  juftice  of  their  caufe 
appear  to  her  fatisfaftion  j   and  that,  even  if  their 
reafbns   fhould  ^1  (hort  of  full   convidion,    Ihe 
would  take  efFeftual  care  to  provide  for  their  fu- 
ture fecurjty*. 

The  parliament  of  Scodand  appointed  the  earl  ja'jJJ'*. 
of  Morton  and  fir  James  Macgill,    together  with 

'  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty. 
Thefe  commiffioners  prefented  memorials,  contain- 
ing reafons  for  the  depofition  of  their  queen  j  and 
they  feconded  their  arguments  with  examples  drawn 
from  the  Scoctifh  hiftory,  with  the  authority  of  laws^ 
and  with  the  fentiments  of  many  famous  divines.  The 

^lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained,  of  the 
abfolute,  indefeafible  right  of  fovereigns  made  her 
be  fhocked  with  thefe  republican  topics ',  ^d  ihe 
told  the  Scottifh  commiffioners,  that  fhe  was  nowife 
iatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  juftifying  the  condudk 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  that  they  might  there- 
fore, without  attempting  any  apology,  proceed 
to  open  the  conditions  which  they  required  for. 
their  fccurity  ^  They  replied,  that  their  commi/Hon 
did  not  empower  themi  to  treat  of  any  terms  which 
might  infringe  the  title  and  fovereignty  of  their  young 
king,  but  they  would  gladly  hear  whatever  propofals 
Ihoul'd  be  made  them  by  her  majefty.  The  conditions 
recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  difadvantagcous 
to  Mary;  but  as  the  commiffioners  ftill  infifted, 
that  they  were  not  authorifed  to  treat  in  any  man- 
ner  concerning  the  reftoration  of  that  princefs  S  the 

^  Spotfwood,  p.  245.  «  Ibid.  p.  S471 148.  '  Ibid. 
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^  S A  ^'  conferences  -were  neceffarily  at  an  end  j  and  Eliza* 
^  _^    .  betli  difmifled  the  Scottifh  comrtiiflioners  with  in-^ 
1571,     junftions,    that  they  fhould   return,    after   having 
procured  more  ample  powers  from  their  parliament**. 
The   bi{hop   of  Rofs   openly   complained   to   the 
Englifli  council,  that  they  had  abufed  his  miftrels 
by  fair  promifcs  and  profeflions ;    and  Mary  herfclf 
■was  no  longer  at  a  lofs  to  judge  of  Elizabeth's  in- 
fincerity.     By  reafon  of  thefe  difappointments,  mat- 
ters came  ftill  nearer  to  extremities  between  the  two 
princeffes;   and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her 
.   hopes  eluded,  was  more  ftrongly  incited  to  makc^ 
at  all  hazards,  every  poffible  attempt  for  her  liberty . 
and  fecurity. 

An  incident  alfo  happened  about  this  time,  whi^h 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  to  increale  the  vigilance  and  jea- 
loufy  of  the  latter  princefs.  Pope  Pius  V.  who 
had,  fucceeded  Paul,  after  having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendlhip  of 
Elizabeth,  whom  his  predeceflbr's  violence  had.  ir- 
ritated, iffued  at  laft  a  bull  of  excommupication 
againft  her,  deprived  -her  of  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  abfolved  her  fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance K  It  Teems  probable,  that  this  attack  on 
the  queen's  authority  was  made  in  concert  with 
Mary,  who  intended  by  that  means  to  forward  the 
northern  rebellion ;  a  meafure  which  was  at  that 
time  in  agitation  *"•  John  Felton  affixed  this  bull 
'  to  the  gates  of  the  bilhop  of  London's  palace ;  and 
•  fcorning  either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fadt,  he  was  feized 
'  and  condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, for  which  he  feems  to  have  entertained  fb 

violent  an  ambition  '•       . 

\ 

^  Sp.otfwood,  p.  X49»  X50»  &c.     Le/ley,  p.  133,  136.     Camden^ 
T).  43*1,  432.  *  Camden,  p.  427-  ^  Ibid.  p.  441* 

from  Ca}etanu$*s  Life  of  Pius  V.  1  Camden^  p.  418. 
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A  NEW  parliament^  after  five  years'  interval,  was  C  fi  A  P.     • 
affembled  at  Weftminfter ;   and  as  the  queen,  by  the  ^  ^^'  ^ 
rage  of  the  pope  againft  her,  was  beconne' dill  more     1571. 
the  head  of  the  ruling  party,  it  might  be^expefted,  ad  of  Apr. 
both  from  this  incident  and  from  her  own  prudent  ^^^  **" 
and  vigorous  conduft,  that  her  authority  qver  the 
two  houfes  would  be  abfolutely  uncontrollable,     Ir 
was  fo  in  faftj    yet  is  it  remarkable,  that  it  pre-         ' 
vailed  not  without  fome  fmall  oppofition ;  and  that 
too  arifing  chiefly  from  the  height  of  zeal  for  pro- 
teftantifm ;    a  difpofition  of  the  Englifh,  which  in 
general  contributed  extremely  to  increafc  the  queen's 
popularity.     We  fhall  be  .fomewhat  particular  in 
relating  the  tranfaftions  of  this  fefTion,  becaufc  they 
(how,  as  well  the*  extent  of  the  royal  pbwer  during 
thaj  age,' as  the  charafterof  Elizabeth,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  her  governrnent.     It  will  be  curious  alfo  to     - 
obfervc  the  faint  dawn  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  among 
the  Englifh,  the  jealoufy  with  which  that  fpirit  was 
reprefTed  by  the  fovereign,  the  ilnperious  condudl 
which  was  maintained  in  oppofition  to  it,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  it  was  fubdued  by  tliis  arbitrary 
princefs. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  fpeaker  of  the 
commons  was  elefted,  told  the  parliament,  in  the 
queen's  name>  that  fhe  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle 
with  any  matters  of  flate " :    Such  was  his  expref- 
fion ;   by  which  he  probably  meant,  the  queflions 
of  the  queen's  marriage  and  the  fucceffion,  about  ^ 
which  they  had  before  given  her  fome  uneafincfs : 
For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of  government,    '. 
alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  negotiations ; 
no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  prefumed'to  take 
them  under  confideration,  or  queftion,  in  thefe  par- 
ticulars, the  condudt  of  their  fovereign,  or  0/ his    ' 
minifters. 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  in- 
troduced feven  bills  for  a  farther  reformation  in  re- 

"  D  Ewesy  p.  141  • 
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^  XL^ ""'  Hgion;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any 
V  -^^'_f  one  of  them  \  This  houfe  of  commons  had  fitten 
1571.  a  very  few  days,  when  Stricland,  a  member,  re- 
vived one  of  xhe  bills,  that  for  the  amendment  of 
the  liturgy  ^  The  chief  objedion,  which  he  men- 
tioned,, was  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm.  An- 
other member  added,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament; 
and  remarked  that,  if  a  pofture  of  humiliation 
were  requifite  in  that  aft  of  devption,  it  were  better 
that  the  communicants  ftiould  throw  themfelves 
proftrate  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  at  the 
wideft  diftance  from  former  fuperftition  **• 

Religion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was, 
if  poffible,   ftill  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of 
ftate.      She    pretended    that,     in   quality   of   fu- 
preme  head  or  governor  of  the  church,  Ihe  was 
fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to  decide 
all   queftions   which    might  arifc   with   regard   to 
doftrine,   difcipline,   or  worlhipj     and  Ihe   never 
would  allow  her  parliaments  fo  much  as  to  take 
thefe  points  into  confideration ''.     The  courtiers  did 
not  forget  to  infift  on  this  topic :    The  treaiurer  of 
the  houfehold,  though  he  allowed  that  any  herefy 
might   be   repreffed   by  parliament    (a  conceflion 
which  feems  to  have  been  rafh  and  unguarded  ; 
fince  the  aft,  in  veiling  the  crown  with  the  fupre- 
macy,  or  rather  recognifing  that  prerogative,  gave 
the  fovereign  full  power  to  reform  all  herefies),  yet 
he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as 
head  of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  queftion  of 
ceremony  in  wqrlhip  '•     The  comptroller  feconded 
this  argument;    infifted  on  the  extent  of  the  queen's 
prerogative ;    and  faid  that  the  houfe  might,  from 
former  examples,  have  taken  warning  not  to  meddle 
with  fuch  matters.     One  Piftor  oppofcd  thefe  rc- 
monftrances  of  the  courtiers.     He  was  fcandalifcd, 

n  D'Eww,  p.  185.  •  Ibid.  p.  156,  157.  F  Ibid,  p.  1^7. 

i  Ihid,  p.  158.  '  Ibid.  p.  16$, 
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he  faid,  that  affairs  of  fuch  infinite  confequence  chap. 
(namely,  kneeling  and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs)  ^^^^^.J..^ 
mould  be  paflcd  over  fo  lightly.  Thefe  queftions,  i^^i. 
he  added,  concern  the  falvation  of  fouls,  and  in- 
tereft  every  one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of 
the  whole  world.  This  caufe  he  fliewed  to  be  the 
caufc  of  God ;  the  reft  were  all  but  terrene,  yea 
trifles  in  comparifon,  call  them  ever  fo  great :  Sub- 
fidies,  crowns,  kin^oms,  he  knew  not  what  weight 
they  had  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  fubjefts  of 
fuch  unfpeakable  importance".  Though  the  zeal 
of  this  member  feems  to  have  been  approved  of, 
the  houfe,  overawed  by  the  prerogative,  voted  upon 
the  queftion,  that  a  petition  fhould  be  prefented  to 
her  majefty,  for  her  licence  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  biU;  an^,  in  the  mean  time,  that  they  fhould 
ftop  all  debate  or  reafoning  concerning  it  \ 

Matters  would  probably  have  refted  here,  had 
not  the  cjueen  been  fo  highly  offended  with  Stric- 
land's  prefumption,  in  moving  the  bill  for  reform- 
ation of  the  liturgy,  that  fhe  fummoned  him  beforq 
the  council>  and  prohibited  him  thenceforth  from 
appearing  in  the  houfe  of  commons ".  This  aft  of 
power  was  too  violent  even  for  the  fubmiflive  par- 
liament to  endure.  Carleton  took  notice  of^the  » 
matter  j  complained  that  the  liberties  of  the  houfe 
were  invaded  ^  obferved  that  Stricland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  reprefented  a  multitude;  an4 
moved,  that  he  might  be  fent  for,  and,  if  he  were 
guilty  of  any  oflfence,  might  anfwer  for  it  at  the  bar 
of  the  houfe,  which  he  infinuated  to  be  the  only 
competent  tribunal''.  Yelverton  enforced  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  with  ftilj  greater  boldnefs.  He  faid, 
that  the  precedent  was  dangerous:  And  though  - 
in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among  fo  many  good 
and  honourable  perfonages  as  were  at  prefent  in- 
veiled  with  authority,    nothing  of  ej^tremity   or 

•  D'Ewei,  p%  1 66*  ^  Ibid.  p.  167.  >  Ibid.  p.  175. 
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C  ^  A  p,  injury  was  to  be  apprehended ;  yet  the  times  xtiight 
_  '  .  alter;  what  now  is  per aiit ted,  might  hereafter  be  con- 
1571.  ftrued  as  duty;  and  might  be  enforced  even  oirth^ 
ground  of  the  prcfent  pcrmiflion.  He  added,  that  all 
matters  not  treafonable,  or  which  implied  not  too  much 
derogation"  of  the  imperial  crown,  might,  without 
offence,  be  introduced  into  parliament ;  where  every 
,  ^  queftion  that  concerned  the  community  muft  be 
confidered,  and  where  even  the  right  of  the  crown 
itfelf  muft  finally  be  determined.  He  remarked, 
that  men  fat  not  in  that  houfe  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities, but  as  elefted  by  their  country ;  and  though 
it  was  proper  that  the  prince  fhould  retain  his  pre* 
rogative,  yet  wa§  that  prerogative  limited  by  law : 
As  the  fovereign  could  not  of  himfelf  make  laws, 
neither  could  he  break  them,  merely  from  his  own 
authority*. 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and 
generous ;    but  the  open  affertion  of  them  was,  at 
this  time,    fomewhat  new  in  England:    And  the 
courtiers  were  more  warranted  by  prefent  praftice, 
when  they   advanced  a   contrary  doftrine.      The 
'     treafurer  warned  the  houfe  to  be  cautious  in  their 
proceedings  ;    neither  to  venture  farther  than  their 
affured  warrant  might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  good 
opinion  with   her  majefty   in  any  doubtful  caufe* 
The  member,  he  faid,  whofe  attendance  they  re- 
quired, was  not  reftrained  on  account  of  any  liberty 
of  fpeech,  but  for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  houfe 
againft  the  prerogative  of  the  queen ;   a  temerity 
which  was  not  to  be  tolerated.     And  he  concluded 
with  obferving,  that  even  fpeeches,  made  in  that 
houf^,  had  been  queftioned  and  examined'  by  the 
Ibvereign^.      Cleerc,  another  member,   remarked, 
that  the  fovercign's  prerogative  is  not  fo  much  as 
difputable,  and  that  the  fafety  of  the  queen  is  the 
fafety  of  the  fubjedt. '  He  added,  that,  in  qucftiona 
of  divinity,  every  man  was  for  his  inftrudion  to 

»  D'Ewcs,  p.  i75>  i7^»         •        y  IbiUi  p.  175. 
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itpadr  to  his  ordinary i  and  he  fccrtw  to  infinuate,  ^^^^^ 
that  the  bifhops  thcmfelves,  for  their  inftrudtion,  ^  ~^'_i 
muft  repair  to  the  queen*.  Fleetwood  obferved,  1571. 
that  in  his  memory^  he  knew  a  man^  who,  in  the 
fifth  of  the  prefent.  queen,  had  been  called  to  ac- 
tount  for  a  fpeech  in  the  hbufe.  But  left  this  ex- 
ample fhould  be  deemed  too  recent,  he  would  in- 
form them,  from  the  parliament  rolls,  th^t,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V,  a  bifhop  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  by  the  king's  command,  on  account  of  his  free- 
dom of  fpeech  ;  and  the  parliament  prefumed  not 
to  go  farther  than  to  be  humble  fuitors  for  him : 
Jn  the  fubfequent  reign  the  fpeaker  himfclf  was 
committed,  with  another  member ;  and  the  houfe 
found  no  other  remedy  than  a  like  fubmiffive  ap- 
plication. He  advifed  the  houfe  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  fame  expedient  j  and  not  to  prefume  either  to 
fend  for  their  member,  or  demand  him  as  of  right*. 
During  this  fpeech,  thofe  members  of  the  privy-  ' 
council  who  fat  in  the  houfe  whifpered  together ; 
upon  which  the  (peaker  moved,  that  the  houfe 
Ihould  make  ftay  of  all  farther  proceedings^  A  mo- 
.tion  which  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  ' 
queen,  finding  that  the  experiment  which  flie  had 
made  was  likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  faved  her 
honour^  by  this  filence  of  the  houfe ;  and  left  the 
queftion  might  be  refumed,  (he  fent  next  day  to 
Stricland  her  pcrnruffion  to  give  his  attendance  in 
parliament^. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne, 
the  zeal  of  the  commons  ftill  engaged  them  to  con- 
tinue the  difcuffion  of  thofe  other  bills  which  re- 
garded religion  5  but  they  were  interrupted  by  a  ftill  _ 
more  arbitrary  proceeding  of 'the  queen,  in  which 
the  lords  condefcended  to  oe  her  inftruments.  This 
houfe  fent  a  mefla§e  to  the  commons,  defiring  that  a 
committee  might  attend  them.  Some  members  were 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  -,    and  the  upper  houfe 

«  O'Ewes,  p.  175  *  Ibid.  p.  176*  ^  Idem  ibii. 
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^  xL^^'  ^cq^^^n^^^d  ^hem,  that  the  quepn's  majefty  beif^-in- 
V  -/_t  formed  of  the  articles  of  reformation  which  they 
1571.  had  canvaffed,  approved  of  them,  intended  to  pub- 
liih  them,  and  to  make,  the  bifhops  execute  them, 
by  virtue  of  her  royal  authority,  as  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England :  But  that  fli6  would  not 
permit  them  to  b'e  treated  of  in  parliament  ^  The 
houfe,  though  they  did  not  entirely  Hop  proceedings 
on  account  of  this  injunftion,  feem  to  have  been 
nowife  offended  at  fuch  haughty  treatment ;  and 
in  the  iflue  all  the  bills  came  .to  nothing. 

A  MOTION  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan, 
againft  an  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of 
merchants  in  Briftol  **,  gave  alfo  occafion  to  feveral 
remarkable  incidents.  The  queen,  fome  days  after 
the  motion  was  made,  fent  orders  by  the  moudi 
of  the  fpeakcr,  commanding  the  houfe  to  fpend 
little  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long  fpeeches. 
An  the  members  underftood  that  Ihe  had  been  of- 
fended, becaiife  a  matter  had  been  moved  which 
<feemed  to  toucfi  her  prerogative  *.  Fleetwood  ac- 
cordingly fpoke  of  this  delicate  fubjeft.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  queen  had  a  prerogative  of  granting 
.  patents ;  that  to  queftion  the  validity  of  any  patent 
was  to  invade  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  all  foreign 
trade  was  entirely  fubjefted  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
fovereign ;  that  even  the  ftatyte  which  gave  liberty  of 
commerce,  admitted  of  all  proliibitions  from  tlic 
crown ;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he  granted  an 
exclufive  patent,  only. employed  the  power  veiled  in 
him,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  dealing  in  any 
particular  branch  of  commerce.  He  quoted  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament's  book,  to  prove  that  no  man 
.  might  fpeak  in  parliament  of  the  ftatute  of  wills, 
unlcfs  the  king  firft  gave  licence ;  becaufe  the  royal 
prerogative  in  the  wards  was  thereby  touched.  He 
fliewed  likewife  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  I.  Edward  UI, 

«  D*£vrM«  p.  180.  lij;.         '  ibid.  p.  185.         «  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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khd  Henry  IV.  with  a  faving  of  the  prerbgative.  And  ^  ^  A  P* 
fn  Edward  VI. *s  time,  the  proteftor  was  applied  to,  ^  _  J!  ^ 
for  his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of  prerogative  ^     1571. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  re-* 
nowned  fea- adventurer,  carried  thefe  topics  ftill  far- 
ther. He  endeav'oured  to  prove  the  motion  made 
by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated 
tf;  fince^  it  tended  to  the  derogation  of  the  prero- 
gative imperial,  which  whoever  fhould  attempt  fo 
"much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  faid,  be  otherwife 
accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For  what  difference 
is  there  between  faying  that  the  queen  is  not'jto  ufe 
the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  faying  that  fhe  is  not 
tjueen  ?  And  though  experience  has  Ihewn  fo  much 
clemency  in  her  majefty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make 
fubje6ls  forget  their  duty ;  it  is  not  good  to  fport  or 
venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  fable  of  the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclama- 
tion, that  all  horned  beafts  (hould  depart  the  court, 
immediately  fled,  left  his  ears  fhould  be  conftrued  to 
be  horns  J  and  by  this  apologue  he  feems  to  infinuate, 
that  even  thofe  who  heard  or  permitted  fuch  danger- 
bus  fpeeches,  would  not  themfelves  be  entirely  free 
from  danger.  He  defired  them  to  beware,  left,  if 
they  meddled  farther  with  thefe  matters,  the  queen 
might  look  to  her  own  power  j  and  finding  herfelf 
able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  liberty,  and  to  ex- 
ert an  arbitrary  authority,  might  imitate  the  example 
of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  it,  de- 
livered the  crown  from  wardftiip  «! 

Thoixch  this  fpeech  gave  fomedifguft,  nobody, 
.  at  the  time,  replied  any  thing,  but  that  fir  Humphrey 
miftook  the  meaning  of  the  houfe,  and  of  the  mem- 
ber who  made  the  motion :  They  never  had  any  other 
purpofe,  than  to  reprefent  their  grievances,  in  due  and 
fccmly  form,  unto  her  majefly.    But  in  a  fubfcquen^ 

*  D'Ewts,  p-  i(o«  t  Ibid.  p.  l6g. 
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debate,  Peter  Wentworth,  a  man  of  a  fuperior  free 
_  fpirit,   called  that  fpcech  an  infult  on  the  houfc; 

1571.  noted  fir  Humphrey's  difpofition  to  flatter  and  fawi> 
on  the  prince  i  compared  him  to  the  cameleon, 
which  can  change  itfelf  into  all  colours,  except  white ; 
and  recommen&d.to  the  houfe  a  due  care  of  liberty 
of  fpeech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  parliament  ^^ 
It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  againft 
the  exclufive  patent  had  no  efFeft.  Bell,  the  mem- 
ber who  firft  introduced  it,  was  lent  for  by  the 
council^  and  was  feverely  reprimanded  for  his,  te- 
merity. He  returned  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  an 
amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  members,  well  in- 
formed of. the  reafon,  were  ftruck  with  terror;  and 
during  Ibme  time  no  one  durft  rife  to  fpeak  of  any 
matter  of  importance,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  queen  and  the  council.  Even  after  the  fears  of 
the  coiftmons  were  fomewhat  abated,  the  members 
fpokc  with  extrenne  precaution;  zni  by  employ- 
ing molt  of  their  dilcourfe  in  preambles  and  apo- 
logies, they  ihewed  their  confcious  terror  of  the  rod 
which  hung  over  them.  Wherever  any  delicate 
point  was  touched,  though  ever  fo  gcndyj  nay 
leemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever  fo  great 
a  diftancc,  the  whifper  ran  about  the  houfe,.  ^«  The 

I  •«  queen  -will  be  offended ;   the  council  will  be  ex- 

*•  tremely  difpleafcd  :*'  And  by  thcfe furmifcsmea 
were  warned  of  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed 
themlelves*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  patent,  which 
.  the  queen  defended  with  fudi  imperious  violence^ 
was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and 
was  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  fcveh  or  eight 
thoufand  of  her  irtduftrious  fubjefts*, 
•jtliMay.  Thus  every  thing  which  paffed  the  two  houles 
was  extremely  refpeftful  and  fubmiffive;  yet  did 
the  queen  think  it  incumbent  on  her,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fellion,  (o  check,  and  that  with  greaC. 

^  D'fiwesy  p.  175*  *  Ibid.  p.  24a* 
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feverity,  thofe  feeble  efforts  of  liberty,  which  had  CHAP. 
appeared  in  the  motions  and  fpeeches  of  fome  mem-  ^  -^  '._i 
h«rs.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in  her  1571. 
majefty's  name,  that,  though  the  majority  of  the 
lower  houfe  had  fhewn  themfelves  in  their  proceed- 
ings difcreet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  thenn  had  dis- 
covered a  contrary  chara(9fcer,  and  had  juftly  merited 
the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and  prefump- 
tuous :  Contrary  to  their  duty  both  as  fubjeds  and 
parliament  men,  nay  contrary  to  the  exprefs  in- 
junftions  given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  feflion,  injundlions  which  it  might 
well  becdme  them  to  have  better  attended  to,  they 
had  prefumed  to  call  in  queftion  her  majefty's  grants 
and  prerogatives.  But  her  majefty  warns  them, 
that,  fince  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themfelves,  they 
are  othcrwife  to  be  admonifhed :  Some  other  fpecies 
of  corrcftion  muft  be  found  for  them ;  fince  neither 
the  Commands  of  her  majefly,  nor  the  example  of 
their  wifer  brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious, 
arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  folly,  by  which  they 
are  thus  led  to  meddle  with  what  nowife  belongs  to 
them,  and  what  lies  beyond  the  compafs  of  their 
underftanding  ^. 

.  In  all  thefe  tranfaftions  appears  clearly  the  opi- 
nion which  Elizabetli  had  entertained  of  the  duty  ^ 
and  authority  of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to 
canvafs  any  matters  of  ftate ;  ftill  lefs  were  they  to 
meddle  with  the  church.  Queftions  of  either  kind 
were  far  above  iheir  reach,  and  were  appropriated 
to  the  prince  alone,  or  to  thofe  councils  and  mi- 
nifters  with  whom  he  was  pleafed  to  entruft  them. 
What  then  was  the  office. of  parliaments?  They 
might  give  direftions  for  the  due  tanning  of  leather, 
or  milling  of  cloth  j  for  the  prefervation  of  pheafants 
and  partridges ;  for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and 
highways ;  for  the  puniftimcnt  of  vagabonds  or  com^ 
ipon  beggars.     Regulations  concerning  the  police  of 

-  ^  D*Ewesi  p.  151. 
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c  HA  p.  the  country  came  properly  under  their  infpeftiom  }  - 
^  _  J  _f  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which  they  prcfcribed  hacJi 
1^71.     if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable  authority,  than 
thpfe  which  were  derived  folely  from  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  fovereign.     Precedents  or  reports  could 
iix  a  rule  for  decifions  in  privat?  property,  or  the 
'  punifliment  of  crimes  j   but  nq  alteration  or  inno- 

vation in  the  municipal  law  cquld  proceed  from  any 
other  fource  tl^an  the  parjiament;  nor  would  the 
courts  of  juftice  be  induced  to  change  their  efta- 
^blilhed  praftice  by  an  order  of  council.  6ut  the 
nipft  acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedipgs 
)vas  the  granting  of  fubfidiesj  the  attainting  and 
puniihing  of  the  obnoxious  nobility,  or  any  minifter 
of  flat?  after  his  fall;  the  countenancing  of  fuclj 
great  efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed  fomcr 
what  exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  fovereign.  The  redrefe  of  grievances  wa$ 
fometimes  promifed  to  the  people ;  but  feldom  could 
have  place,  while  it  was  an  eflabliihed  rule,  that  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  muft  not  be  abridged,  or 
fo  much  as  queftioned  and  examined  in  parliament. 
Even  though  monopolies  and  exclufive  companies 
had  already  reached  an  enormous  height,  and  werp 
every  day  increafingt  to  the  deftruftion  of  all  liberty, 
and  extind^ion  of  all  induftry ;  it  was  criminal  ip 
a  member  to  propofe,  in  the  moft  dutiful  aqd  re- 
gular manner,  a  parliamentary  application  againft 
any  of  thcrn^ 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept 
fecret  by  Elizabeth,  or  fmoothed  qver  by  any  fair 
appearances  or  plaulible  pretences.  They  were 
openly  avowed  in  her  fpeeches  and  meffages  to  par- 
liament I  and  were  accompanied  with  all  the  haughti- 
nefs,  nay  fometimes  bitternefs,  of  cxpreflion,  which 
the  meaneft  fervant  could  Ipojc  for  from  his  offended 
mafter.  Yet  notwithflanding  this  condud,  Eliza^ 
beth  continued  to  be  the  moft  popular  fovereign 
that  ever  fwayed  the  fccptre  of  England  5  becaufe 
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Ac  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conformabk  to  the  ^^^^* 
principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally  .  J^ 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  conftitution.  The  1571. 
continued  encroachments  of  popular  aflemblies  on 
Elizabeth's  fucceflbrs  have  fo  changed  our  ideas  in 
thefe  matters,  that  the  paffages  above  mentioned  ap- 
pear to  us  extremely  curious,  and  even  at  firft  fur- 
prifing;  but  they  were  fo"  little  remarked  during 
the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a  contem-- 
porary  writer,  nor  any  other  hiftorian,  has  taken  any 
notice  of  them.  So  abfolute,  indeed,  was  die  au- 
thority pf  the  crown,  that  the  precious  fpark  of  li- 
berty had  been  kindled,  and  was  preferved,  by  the 
puritans  alone  j  and  it  was  to  this  feft,  whofe  prin- 
ciples appear  fo  frivolous  and  habits  lb  ridiculous, 
that  the  Englifh  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their 
conftitution.  Adluated  by  that  zeal  which  belongs 
to  innovators,  and  by  the  courage  which  enthufiafm 
.infpires,  they  hazarded  the  utmoft  indignation  of 
their  fovereign  ;  and  employing  alj  their  induftry  to 
be  eleded  into  parliament,  a  matter  not  difficult 
while  a  feat  w.as  rather  regarded  as  a  burthen  than 
an  advantage*,  tliey  firft  ai-quired  a  majority  in 
that  affembly,  and  then  obtained  an  afcendant  over 
the  church  and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enafted 
this  feffion.  It  was  declared  treafon,  during  (he 
life- time  of  the  queen,  to  affirm.,  that  (he  was  not 
the  lawful  fovereign,  or  that  any  other  poffeffed  a 
preferable  title,  or  that  Ihe  was  a  heretic,  fchifmatic, 
or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws  and  ftatutes  cannot  limit 
and  determine  the  right  of  the  crown  and  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  thereof:  To  maintain  in  writing  or  printing, 
that  any  perfon,  except  the  natural  iffite  of  her  body, 
is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or  fucceflbr,  fub- 
jeded  the  perfon,  and  all  his  abettors,  for  the  firft  of- 

^  It  appeared  t)ii8  feflioii;  that  a  bribe  oF  fpur  pounds  had  been  given 
Xt  a  mayor  for  a  feat  in  parliament.  'D'pwes,  p.  i8i.  It  is  prp- 
bable  that  the  rnembcr  had  np  other  view  than  the  privilege  of  being 
free  ff©m  arrcfts. 
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^  XL  ^*  ^^'^^j  ^^  imprifoniTicnt  during  a  year,  and  M 
^  _  ,'_f  the  forfeiture  of  half  their  goot^ :  The  fecood  of- 
1571.  fence  fubjefted  them  to  the  penalty  of  a  prcmunirc** 
This  law  was  plainly  levelled  againft  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  |>artifans;  and  implied  an  avowal^, 
that  Elizabeth  never  intended  to  declare  her  fuc- 
ceflbr.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the  ufual  phrafe  of 
lawful  ijucy  which  the  parliament  thought  indecent 
towards  the  queen,  as  if  (he  could  be  fuppoied  to 
have  any  other,  was  changed  into  that  of  natural 
ijfue.  But  this  alteration  was  the  fource  of  pleafantry 
during  the  time ;  and  fame  fufpe&ed  a  "deeper  dc- 
fign,  as  if  Leicefter  intended,  iii  cafe  of  the  queen's 
demife,  to  produce  fomc  baftard  of  his  own,  an4 
affirm  that  he  was  her  offspring ". 

It  was  alfo  enafted,  that  whofoeyer  by  bulls  fhould 
publifti  abfolutions  or  other  refcripts  of  the  pope,  or 
fliould,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  fuch  ofFendei-s,  as  well  as  thofc  who 
were  fo  reconciled,  fhould  be  guilty  of  trcafon.  The 
penalty  of  a  premunire  was  impofcd  on  every  one 
who  imported  any  Agnus  D(iy  crucifix,  or  fuch  othep 
implement  of  fuperflition,  confecrated  by  the  pope  % 
The  former  laM^  againll  ufury  were  enforced  by  1^ 
new  ftatute'.  A  fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two 
fifteenths  was  granted  by  parliament.  The  que^n^i 
as  (he  was  determined  to  yield  to  them  none  of  her* 
power,  was  very  cautious  in  aflcing  jthepi  fof  any 
fupply-  ^She  endeavoured,  either  by  a  rigid  fruga-* 
lity  to  inake  her  ordinary  revenues  fafEce  for  th^ 
necefTities  of  the  crown,  or  fhe  employed  her  pre- 
rogative, and  procured  money  by  the  granting  of 
patents,  monopolies,  or  by  fome  fuch  ruinous  ex«T 
pedient. 

Though  Elizabeth pofTefTed  fuch  uncontrolled  au^ 
thority  over  her  parliaments,  and  fuch  extenfive  influ^ 

••  I)  £]iz.  c.  X,  ft  Quodca,  p.  ^361  •  U  I^H>«  c*  **> 
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cnceoviET  her  people;  though  during  a  courfeof  thir* 
teen  years  Ihe  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  hafty  and  ill-con^  ^TstT 
certed  infurreftion  in  the  north,  fhe  was  ftill  kept  in 
great  anxiety,  and  felt  her  throne  perpetually  totter 
under  her.  The  violent  commotions  ejccited  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  feemed 
in  one  view  to  fecure  her  againft  any  difturbance  9 
but  they  ferved,  on  more  refleftion,  to  inftruft  her 
in  the  danger  of  her  fituation,  when  fhe  remarked 
that  England,  no  left  than  thefe  neighbouring  coun^ 
tries,  contained  the  feeds  of  ipteftioc  difcord,  the* 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  into- 
lerance and  animofity  of  the  oppofite  fedtaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  in  1566  for  the  Cm\  wart 
extermination  of  the  proteftants,  had  not  been  con-  ^^  f »««*• 
ckided  fo  fecretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached 
Conde,  Coligni>  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugo- 
potsj  .and  finding  that  the  meafures  of  the  court 
agreed  with  their  fufpicions,  they  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  ftrik© 
a  blow  before  the  catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger^ 
The  hugonots,  though  difperfed  over  the  whole  king* 
dom,  formed  a  kind  of  fcparate  empire  j  and  being 
clofely  united,  as  well  by  their  religious  zeal  as  by 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpetually  expofed^ 
they  obeyed,  with.entire  fubmilTion,  the  orders  of  their 
kaders,  who  were  ready  on  every  fignal  to  fly  to  arois.. 
The  king  and  queen  mother  were  living  in  great  fecu-. 
rity  at  Monceaux  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themfelves  . 

furrounded  by  proteftant  troops,  which  had  fecretly 
marched  thither  from  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a 
body  of  Swifs  come  fpeedily  to  their /elief,  and  con- 
duced them  with  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  they 
muft  have  fallen,  without  refiftance,  into  the  hands 
pf  the  malcontents.  A  battle  was  afterwards  fought 
in.  the  plains  of  St.  Dennis ;  where,  though  the  old 
f onftablc  Montmorency,  the  gciieral  of-  tixc  catho- 
lics. 
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lies,  was  killed  combating  bravely  at  the  head  of  hli 
_  -  ^  troops,  the  hugonots  were  finally  defeated.  Condc,* 
\^T\.  coUefting  his  broken  forces,  and  receiving  a  ftrong 
reinforcement  from  the  German  proteftants,  appeared 
again  in  the  field ;  and  laying  fiege  to  Chartres,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree 
to  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animofity  of  thofe  re- 
ligioriifts,  that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  fides 
been  ever  fo  fincere  in  their  intentions  for  peace, 
^nd  repofed  ever  fo  much  confidence  in  each  other,' 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  retain  the  people  irf 
tranquillity ;  much  more,  where  fuch  extreme  jea- 
loufy  prevailed,  and  where  the  court  employed  every 
pacification  as  a  fnare  for  their  enemies.  A  plan 
was  laid  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  prince  and 
admiral;  who  narrowly  efcaped  to  Rochclle,  and 
fummoned  their  partifans  to  their  afliftance  ^.  The 
civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever, 
and  the  parties  became  ftill  more  exaiperated  againft 
•ach  other.  The  young  duke  of  Amou,  brother  to 
the  king,  commanded  the  forces  ot  the  catholics  j 
and  fought,  in  1569,  a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with 
the  hugonots,  where  the  prince  of  Condc  was  killed^ 
and  his  army  defeated.  This  difcomfiture,  with  the 
lofs  of  fo  great  a  leader,  reduced  not  the  hugonots 
to  defpair.  The  admiral  ftill  fupported  the  caufe^ 
and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proteftants  the 
prince  of  Navarre,  then  fixteen  years  of  age,  and' 
the  young  prince  of  Condc,  he  encouraged  the 
party  rather  to  perifb  bravely  in  the  field,  than  ig- 
nominioufly  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner^  He 
collefted  fuch  numbers,  fo  determined  to  endure 
every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  head 
againft  the  duke  of  Anjou  \  and  being  ftrengthened 

* 
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by  a  «ew  reinforcement  of  Germans,  he  obliged 
that  prince  to  retreat  and  to  divide  his  forces. 

CoLiGNi  then  laid  fiege  to  Poj tiers;  and  as  the  is'?? 
eyes  of  all  France  ^cre  fixed  on  this  enterprife,  the 
duke  of  Guife,  emulous  of  the  renown  which  hjs 
father  had  acquired  by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw 
himfclf  into  the  place,  and  fo  animated  the  garrifoi) 
by  his  valour  and  condu(5b,  that  the  admiral  wa$ 
pbliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur  afterwards 
attained  by  this  duke  of  Guife.  The  attachment: 
which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his  father  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  fon  j  and  men  pleafed 
themfelves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  fhining 
qualities  which  feemed  in  a  manner  hereditary  in 
that  family,  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  iij 
addrefs,  in  eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  whicl^ 
engages  the  affeftions  of  men  j  equal  alfo  in  valour, 
in  conduft,  in  enterprife,  in  capacity ;  there  feemed 
only  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  fon," 
educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  a 
greater  diffolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded 
tne  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  pnterprifes  ftill  mpre  dpftruftive  to  the 
authority  of  his  fpyereign,  ^nd  to  the  repofe  of  hi? 
jiative  CQuntry^ 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the 
pivil  corpmotions  of  France,  was  nowife  pleafed  with 
(his  new  rife  of  hpr  eiiernies  the  Guifes  i  and  being 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  proteftants,  whofe  in- 
tercfts  were  connefted  with  her  own  ',  ftie  was  en- 
gaged, notwithftanding  her  averfion  from  all  rebel- 
lion, and  from  all  oppofition  to  the  will  of  the  fove- 
reign,  to  give  theoi  fcpretly  forne  affiftance.  Be- 
jQdes  employing  her  authority  with  the  German 
princes,  ftie  lent  money  to  the  queen  pf  Nayftrre, 

»  Haynes^  p.  ^7^. 
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CHAP*  and  received  fomc  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan. 

^     \j  And  (he  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  levy,  and 
i^yu     tranfport  over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers ;   among  whom  Walter  Ra- 
Icieh,  then  a  young  man,  began  to  diftinguifli  him- 
lelf  in  that  great  fchool  of  military  valour  *.     The 
.  admiral,  conftrained  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  fubfifting  them,  fought  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in 
Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.    The 
court  of  France,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  ex- 
perience of  the  obftinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and  the 
vigour  of  Coligni,  vainly  flattered  themfelves  that 
the  force  of  the  rebels  was  at  laft  finally  annihilated} 
and  they  neglefted  farther  preparations  againft  a  fec^ 
who,  they  thought,  could-  never  more  become  dan- 
gerous,   They  were  furprifed  to  hear  that  this  leader 
had  appeared,  without  difmay,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  kingdom;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes^ 
whom  he  governed,  to  like  conftancy ;  had  aflembled 
in  arniy  ^  had  taken  the  field ;  and  was  even  ftrong 
enough  to  threaten  Paris.     The  public  finances,  di- 
minified  by  the  continued  diforders  of  the  kingdom, 
and  wafted  by  fo  many  fruitlefs  military  enterprifes^ 
could  qo  longer  bear  the  charge  of  a  newarmamentj 
and  the  king,  notwithftanding  his.  extreme  animofity 
againft  the  hugqnots,  was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  con- 
clude an  accommodation  with  them,  to  grant  them  z 
pardon  for  all  paft  offenceS|  and  to  renew  the  edida 
•  for  liberty  of  confcience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  fcemingly  concluded, 
the  mind  of  Charles  was  nowife  reconciled  to  his  re- 
bellious fubjefts  j  ^d  this  accommodation,  like  gl\ 
the  foregoing,  was  nothing  but  a  fnare,  by  whict\ 
the  perfidious  court  had  proje£ted  to  deftroy  at  pncCj^ 
without  darfger,  all  its  formidable  enemies.    As^th^ 

<  CdmdeQj  p.  41^. 
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two  young  princes,  the  adoiiral,  and  tKe  otlicr  ^  ^^  P- 
leaders  ot  the  hugonots,  inftrufted  by  paft  cxpe-  ,  '  ^ 
rience,  difcovercd  an  extreme  diftrtift  of  the  king's  X57*, 
intentions,  and  kept  themfelves  ill  fecurity  at  a 
diftance,  all  poflible  artifices  were  employed  to  re- 
move their  apprehcnfions,  and  to  convince  them  of 
the  fincerity  of  the  new  counfek  which  lecmed  to  be 
embraced.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were  religioufly 
obferved  to  them ;  the  toleration  was  ftridly  main- 
tained ;  all  attempts  made  by  the  zealous  catholics 
to  infringe  it  were  punifhed  with  feverity ;  offices, 
and  favours,  and  honours,  were  bellowed  on  the 
principal  nobility  among  the  proteflants$  and  tho 
king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired 
of  civil  difordcrs,  and  convinced  of  the  impoffibility 
of  forcing  men's  confciences,  they  were  thenceforth 
determined  to  allow  every  one  the  free  exercile  of 
his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the 
proteflants  into  a  fatal  fecurity,  Charles  afiedtcd  to 
enter  into  clofe  connexion  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as 
it  feemed  not  the  intereft  of  France  to  forward  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  that 
princefs  the 'more  eafily  flattered  herfelf  that  the  ' 
French  monarch  would  prefer  her  fricndlhip  to  that 
of  the  queen  of  Scot^  The  better  to  deceive  her, 
propofals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou  i  a  prince  whofe  youth,  beauty,  and  re- 
putation for  valour  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
recommend  him  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared  not 
altogether  infenfible  to  thefe  endowments.  The 
queen  immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the  proje^ffc 
of  deceiving  the  court  of  France ;  and  being  intent 
on  that  artifice,  fhe  laid  herielf  the  more  open  to 
be  deceived/  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  ;^  terms  of  the  contrad  were 
propofed  -,  difficulties  ftarted  and  removed )  and  the 
two  courts,  equally  infincere,  though  not  equally 
culpable,  feemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to , 
13  ,  tad* 
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c  H  A  P.  each  other  in  their  demands  ^d  conceflions;    Thd 
\_',_f  great  obftacle  feemed  to  lie  in  adjnfting  the  dif- 
J571.      ference  of  religion ;  becanfe  Elizabeth,  who  recom- 
mended toleration  to  Charles,  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  to  her 
hufband ;   and  the  duke  of  Anjou  feemed  unwilling 
to  fubmit,  for  the  fake  of  intereft,  to  the  difhonour 
•  of  an  apoftacy  *. 

^  •  The  artificial  politics  of  ,Elizabeth  never  tri- 
umphed fb  much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  thofe 
which  were  conjoined  with  her  coquetry ;  and  as  her 
charafter  in  this  particular  was  generally  known, 
the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  might,  without 
danger  of  forming  any  final  conclufion,  venture  the 
farther  in  their  Concefllons  and  offers  to  hen  The  . 
queen  alfo  had  other  motives  for  diffimulation. 
Befides  the  advantage  of  difcouraging  Mary's  par- 
tifans,  by  the  profpeft  of  an  alliance  between  France 
and  England,  her  fituation  with  Philip  demanded 
her  utmoft  vigilance  and  attention;  and  the  violent 
authority  eftablifhed  in  die  Low  Countries,  made  hei" 
defirous  of  fortifying  herfelf  even  with  the  bare  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  confederacy. 
AfFa?rs  of  The  theological  controverfies  which  had  long 
^eLow  agitated  Europe  had,  from  the  beginning,  pene- 
ouQ  nc8.  ^^^jgj  jj^j.^  ^j^^  Lo^  Countries ;  and,  as  thefe  pro- 
vinces maintained  an  excenfive  commerce,  they  had 
early  received  from  every  kingdom  with  which  thejr 
correfponded,  a  tinfture  of  religious  innovation. 
An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been 
zealoufly  propagated  by  priefts,  and  implicidy  re- 
ceived by  fovereigns,  that  herefy  was  elofcly  con- 
nefted  with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  vio* 
lent  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolu- 
tion in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of 
the  reformers  would  feldom  allow  them  to  wait  the 
confent  of  the  magiftratc  to  their  innovations :  They 

.  <  Camcfcn,  p.  433.    Davila,  lib.  r.    Dig^s's  Complete  Ambaf- 
£idor|  p.  84.  no,  ^xi*. 
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became  lefs  dutiful  when  oppoftd  and  puniifaed  :  CHap. 
And  though  their  pretended  fpirit  of  reafoning  and  |^_^J^ 
enquiry  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  new  fpccies  of  -  157  u 
implicit  faith,  the  princfi  took  the  alarm,  as  if  no 
inftitutions  could  be  fecure  from  the  temerity  of 
their  refearches.  The  emperor  Charles,  who  pro- 
pofed  to  augment  his  authority,  under  pretence  of 
def^rnding  the  catholic  faith,  eafily  adopted  thefe 
political  principles  j  and  notwithftanding  the  limited 
4)rcrogative  which  he  poflefled  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  publifhed  the  i-noft  arbitrary,  fevere,  and  tyran- 
nical edidls  againft  the  proteftants  -,  and  he  took  care 
that  the  execution  of  them  Ihould  be  no  lefs  violent 
and  fanguinary.  He  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  in 
his  natural  difpofition ;  yet  an  hiftorian,  celebrated  for 
moderation  and  caution,  has  computed,  that,  in  the 
Icveral  perfccutions  promoted  by  that  monarch,  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons  perilhed  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  "".  But  thef?  fevere  reme- 
dies^ far  from  anfwering  the  purpofes  intended,  had 
rather  ferved  to  augment  the  numbers  as  well  as 
zeal  of  the  reformers;  and  the  magiftrates  of  the 
feveral,  towns,  feeing  no  end  of  thofe  barbarous  exe- 
cutions, felt  their  humanity  rebel  againft  their  prin- 
ciples, and  declined  any  farther  pcrfecution  of  the 
new  doctrines. 

When  Philip  fucceeded  to  his  father's  dominion^j 
the  Flemings  were  juftly  alarmed  with  new  appre- 
henfions ;  left  their  prince,  obferving  the  lenity  of 
the  magiftrates,  Ihould  take  the  execution  of  the 
edifls  from  fuch  remifs  hands,  and  Ihould  eftablifli 
the  ihquifition  in  the  Low  Countries,  accompanied 
with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities  which  attended  . 
it  in  Spain.  1  he  fevere  and  unrelenting  charadcr 
of  tTie  man,  his  profeffed  attachment  to  Spanifli 
cnanners,  the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  principles;  aU 

■  Giotii  Annal.  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority rC^*"*- 
putc«  in  a  palfjgt:  above  cited,  that  lift/  ihoulknd  peifous  were  put  4a 
<katb  in  tin;  Low  Cou<)Uies  ai^uc. 
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c  x^  ^*  ^^^^  circumftances  increafed  their  terror :  And 
^  _^'^  when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known 
J571.  intention  never  to  return,  the  difguft  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  extremely  augmented,  and  their  dread  of 
thofe  tyrannical  orders  which  their  fovereign,  fur- 
rounded  with  Spanifli  mrnifters,  would  ifluc  &om  his 
cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the  dutchcls  of  Parma, 
governefs  of  the  Low  Cguntriesj  and  the  plain  good 
.  fenfe  and  good  temper  of  that  princefs^  had  Ihe 
been  cntrufted  with  the  fole  power>  would  have  prc- 
fcrved  the  fubmiffion  of  thofe  opulent  provinces^ 
which  were  loft  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous 
'and  barbarous  politics  on  which  Philip  fo  highly 
valued  himfelf.  The  Flemings  found,  that  the 
name  alone  of  regent  remained  with  the  duchelsi 
that  cardinal  Granville  entirely  poffeflcd  the  king's 
confidence;  that  attempts  were  every  day  made  on 
their  liberties;  that  a  refolution  was  taken  never 
.  more  to  aflcmble  the  ftates;  that  new  bilhoprics 
were  arbitrarily  erefted,  in  order  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  perfecuting  edifts ;  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  muft  expe^  to  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province  under  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 
The  difcontents  of  the  nobility  gave  countenance  to 
the  complaints  of  the  gentry,  which  encouraged  the 
mutiny  of  the  populace;  and  all  orders  oT  men 
ihowed  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  revolt.  Afibciations 
were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  prefented,  names 
of  diftindbion  aflumed,  badges  of  party  dilplayed ; 
'  -and  the  current  of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious 
zeal  and  irritated  by  feeble  refiftance,  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  in  feveral  towns,  particularly  in  Ant- 
werp, they  made' an  open  invafion  on  the  eftablifhed 
worihip,  pillaged,  the  qhurches  and  monafterres, 
'broke  the  images,. and  c(|rnmitted  the  moft  unwar-^ 
fantable  diforders.  ,^ 

The  wifer  part  of  thcLppbility,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  we  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn^  were  alarmed  at  jU^c  excefles,  to  which 
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their  own  difcontents  had  at  firft  given  countenance;  CHAP, 
and  fecbnding  the  wifdoni  of  the  governefs,   they  ,,,J!:^l^ 
fuppreflfed  the  dangerous  infurreftions,  puni(hed  the      1571. 
ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  a  ftatc 
of  order  and  fubmiffion.     But  Philip  was  not  con- 
tented^with  the  re-eftabliftiment  of  his  ancient  au-  * 
thority :   He  confidered,  that  provinces  fo  remote 
froiti  the  feat  of  government  could  not  jbe  ruled  by 
a  limited  prerogative ;  and  that  a  prince,  who  muft 
entreat  rather  than   command,    would  neceflarily, 
when  he  refide5  not  among  the-people,  feel  every 
day  a  diminution  of  his  power  and  influence.     He 
determined,  •  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the  late  po-     . 
pular  diforders,  as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abolifliing 
the  privileges  of  the  low  country  provinces ;  and  for 
ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  defign,  he  em- 
ployed ,a  man,  who  was  a  proper  inftrument  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  a  tyrant.    Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke 
of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidfl:  arms;  and  hav- 
ing attained  a  cSnfummate  knowledge  in  the  military 
art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all  government 
the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp,  and  to  conceive  no. 
itieafures  between  prince  and  fubjeft,  but  thofe  of 
rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience.     This  ge- 
neral,,  in  1568,   conduced  from  Italy  to  the  Low 
Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards ;  and 
his  avowed  animofity  to  the  Flemings,   with  his 
known  charafter,  ftruck  that  whole  people  with  terror 
and  doftfternation.     It, belongs  not  to  our  fubjefl:  to 
relate  at  length  thofe  violences  which  Alva's  natural 
barbarity,  fteeled  by  refleftion,  and  aggravated  by 
infolence,  exercifed  on  thofe  flourifhing  provinces. 
It  fuffices  to  fay,  that  all  their  privileges,  the  gift 
of  fo  many  princes,  and  the  inheritance  of  fo  many 
ages,  were  openly  and  exprefsly  abolllhed  by  edift ; 
arbitrary  and  fanguinary  tribunals  erefted;  the  counts 
Egmont  and  Horrt,  in  fpite  of  their  great  merits  and 
•    Vol.  V.  O  paft 
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C  HAP.  paft  fcrvices,  brought  to  the  fcafFoldj  multitudes  of 

a        '    .  all    ranks   thrown    into    confirienncntj    and    thence 

J571.     delivered  over  to  the  executioner  :    And  notwith- 

ftanding    the    peaceable    fubmiflion   of    all    men, 

nothing  was  heard  of  butconfifcation,  imprifonment, 

exile,  torture,  and  death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  d^ifpleafed  to  fee  the  pro- 
grefs  of  that  fcheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of 
the  proteftants,  and  to  obferve  the  creation  of  fo 
great  a  military  power,  in  a  ftate  fituated  in  fo  near 
a  neighbourhood.  She  gave  protedion  to  ail  the 
Flemilh  exiles  who  took  flicker  in  her  dominions  ; 
and  as  many  of  thefe  were  the  moft  induftrious  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  rendered  that 
country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  fhe  reaped  the  ad- 
•  vantage  of  introducing  into  England  fome  ufeful 

manufaftures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  in  that 
kingdom.     Forefeeing  that  the  violent  government 
of  Alva  could  not  long  fubfift  without  exciting  fome 
commotion,  flie  ventured  to  commit  an  infult  upon 
him,  which  ftie  would  have  been  cautious  not  to 
hazard  againft  a  more  eftablifhed  authority.     Some 
Genoefe  merchants  had  engaged,  by  contraft  with 
Philip,  to  tranfport  into  Flanders  the  fum  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  and  the  vcflels,  on  which 
this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  attacked  in  the 
Channel  by  fome  privateers  equipped  by  the  French 
hugonots,  and  had  taken  fhelter  in  Plymouth  and 
Southampton.     The  commanders  of  the  fliips  pre- 
tended  that   the    money  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
it  was  the  property  of  Genoefe   merchants,   took 
poUefTion  of  it  as  a  loan ;    and  by  that  means  de- 
prived the  duke  of  Alva  of  this  refource  in  the  time 
of  his  greateft  neceflity.     Alva,  in  revenge,  feized 
all   the  Englifti  m.erchants  in   the  Low  Countries^ 
threw  them  into  prifon,  and  confifcated  their  efFefts* 
The  queen  retaliated   by   a  like  violence  on  the 
Flemilh  and  Spanifh  merchants  j  and  gave  all  the 
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tngUfli  liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  the  fubjefts  of  chap. 
Philip.  J^ 

Thbsb  differences  were  afterwarcjs  accommodated  157U 
by  treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the 
merchants :  But  nothing  could  repair  the  lofs  which 
fb  well-timed  a  blow  inflifted  on  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment, in  the  Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money, 
and  dreading  the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to 
whom  great  arrears  were  due,  impofed  by  his  ar- 
bitrary will  the  moft  ruinous  taxes  on  the  people. 
He  not  only  required  the  hundredth  penny,  and 
the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable  goods  :  He  alfo 
demanded  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods  on  every 
falc ;  an  abfurd  tyranny,  which  would  not  only  have 
deftroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have  re- 
ftrained  the  common  intercpurfe  of  life.  The  people 
refufed  compliance:  The  duke  had.recourfe  to  his 
ufual  expedient  of  the  gibbet:  And  thus  matters 
came  ftill  nearer  the  laft  extremities  between  the 
Flemings  and  the  Spaniards  ''. 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  re- 
venge themfelves  for  her  infults,  had  naturally  rc- 
courfe  to  one  policy,  the  fupporting  of  the  caufe 
and  pretenfions  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  Alva, 
whofe  meafurcs  were  ever  violent,  foon  opened  a 
fccret  intercourfe  with  that  princefs.    There  was  one 
Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  refided 
about  fifteen  years  in  London,  and  who,  while  he 
conducted  his  commerce  in  England,  had  managed 
all  the  correlpondence  of  the  court  of  Rome  with 
the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry  "".     He  had  been  New  con- . 
thrown  into  prifon  at  the  time  when  the  /duke  of  ^^^^^l^J 
Norfolk's  intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  difcovered ;  of  Nor- 
but  either  no  proof  was  found  againft  him,  or  the  ^^^^^ 
part  which  he  had  afted  was  not  very  criminal ;  and 

^  Bentivoglio,  part  t.    lib*  v.      Camden>   p.  4.16; 
^  Lciley,   p.  123.      State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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c  HA  P.  he  loon  after  recovered  his  liberty.  This  mani 
'  y  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  fcheme, 
tsrt.  in  concert  with  the  Spanifh  ambaflfador,  for  fiibvert- 
ing  the  government,  by  a  foreign  invafion  and  a 
domeftic  infurre6Uon ;  and  when  he  communicated 
his  projeft,  by  letter,  to  Mary.,  he  found  that,  as  flic 
was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's  artiBces,  and 
defpaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  or  even 
her  liberty,  by  pacific  meafures,  Ihe  willingly  gave 
her  concurrence.  The  great  number  of  difcontented 
catholics  were  the  chief  Iburce  of  their  hopes  on  die 
fide  of  England ;  and  they  alfo  /obferved,  that  the 
kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  full  of  indigent  gentry 
chiefly  younger  brothers,  who  having  at  prefent,  by 
the  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languilh- 
ing;  ftate  of  commerce,  no  prolpe6l  of  a  livelihood 
fuitable  to  their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  them- 
felves  into  any  defperate  enterprife  ''.  But  in  order 
to  in^ire  life  and  courage  into  all  thefe  malcontents, 
it  was  requifite  that  fome  great  nobleman  fhould 
put  himfelf  at  their  head ;  and  no  one  appeared  to 
Rodolphi,  and  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  who  entered 
into  all  thefe  intrigues,  fo  proper,  both  on  account 
of  his  power  and  his  popularity,  as  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  relcafed  from  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  had  given  his  promife,  that  he  Vould 
'  drop  all  interco.urfe  with  the  queen  of  Scots  *  j  but 
finding  that  he  had  loft,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond 
re;covery,  the  coftfidence-  and  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  being  ftill,  in  fome  degree,  reftrained  fi-om  his 
liberty,  h^  was  tempted,  by  impatience  and  defpair, 
to  violate  his  word,  and  ta  open  anew  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  captive  princefs  *.  A  pro- 
mife of  marriage  was  renewed  between  th«m  j  the 
duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  interefls;  and 
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as  hii  rcmdrfcs  gradually  dimiriilhed  in  the  courfe  €  H  A  P. 
of  thefe  tranfaftions,  be  was  puflied  to  give  his  .  ^^'  _i 
cdnfent  to  enterprifes  ftill  more  criminal.  Rodol*  1571, 
phi's  plan  was^  that  the  duke  of  Alva  iliould,  00 
fome  other  pretence,  aflemble  a  great  quantity  of 
ihipping  in  the  Low  Countries ;  fhould  tranfport  a 
body  otfix  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe, 
into  England  i  fhould  land  them  at  Harwich,  where 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  was 'to  join  them  with  all  his 
friends;  fhould  thence  march  direftly  to  London, 
and  oblige  the  queen  to  fubmit  to  whatever  terms 
the  confpirators  fhould  pleafe  to  impofe  upon  her  "*. 
Norfolk  exprefTed  his  afient  to  this  plan ;  and  thrje 
letters,  in  confequence  of  it,  were  written  in  hFs 
name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  anothfer  to  the  , 
pope,  and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  the 
duke,  apprehcnfive  of  the  danger,  refufed  to  fign 
them  *=,^  He  only  fent  to  the  Spanifh  ambafTador  a 
fervant  and  confident,  named  Barker,  as  well  to  no- 
tify  his  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  letters ;  and  Rodolphi,  Having 
obtained  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  ambafTador, 
proceeded  on  hrs  journey  to  Bruflejs  and  to  Rome. 
The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  embraced  the 
fcheme  with  alacrity  :  Rodolphi  informed  Norfolk 
of  their  intentions  ** :  And  every  thing  fcemcd  to 
concur  in  forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithflanding  thefe  criminal  enter- 
prifes, had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his 
fovcreign,  his  country,  and  his  religion  j  and  though 
he  had^  laid  the  plan  both  of  an  invafion  and  an  in- 
furredtion,  he  -ftill  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  inno- 
cence of  his  intentions  would  juflify  the  violence  of 
his  meafures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but 
the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining 
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^  xl"  ^'  ^^  Elizabeth's  confcnt  to  his  marriage,  he  could  not 
y   ,^  '  ^  juftly  reproach  himfelf  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  ^     I5 
J  ST  I.      is  certain,  however,  that,  confidering  the  queen's 
vigour  and  fpirit,  the  fcheme,  if  fuccefsful,  muft 
finally  have  ended  in  dethroning  her  5   and  her  au- 
thority was  here  expofed  to  the  utmoft  danger. 

The  confpiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  efcaped  the 
vigilance  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  fecretary  Cecil, 
who  now  bore  the  title  of  lord  Burleigh.  It  was 
from  another  attempt  of  Norfolk's,  that  they  firft 
obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligenriy  traced,  led 
at  laft  to  a  full  difcovery.  Mary  had  intended  to 
fend  a  ,fum  of  money  to  lord  Herries,  and  her  par- 
tifans  in  Scotland  -,  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have 
it  delivered  to  Bannifter,  a  fervant  of  his,  at  that 
time  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find  fome  expedient 
for  conveying  it  to  lord  Herries  ^  He  entrufted 
the  money  to  a  fervant  who  was  not  in  thefecrct, 
and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  fum  of  mo^ 
ney  in  filver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannifter 
with  a  letter:  But  the  fervant  conjedkuring,  from 
the  weight  and  fizc  of  the  bag,  that  it  was  full  of 
gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannifter,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the 
duke's  fecretary,  to  be  put  under  arreft,  and  to  un- 
dergo a  fevere  examination.  Torture  made  thetn 
confefs  the  whole  truth  j  and  as  Hicford,  though 
ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had  carefully  kept  them 
concealed  under  the  mats  of  th^  duke's  chamber, 
and  under  the  tiles  of  the  houfe,  full  evidence  now 
appeared  againft  his  mafter  ^.  Norfolk  himielf^ 
'^  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difcoverics  made 
by  his  ^  fervants,  was  brought  before  the  council ; 
and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full 
confefiion,  he  perfifted  in  denying  every  crime  witli 
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^Mch  he  was  charged.    The  queen  always  declared,  ^  y^^* 
that,  if  he  had  given  her  this  proof  of  his  fincere  »    _  _'_| 
repentance,  fhe  would  have  pardoned  all  his  former     1^71.    . 
offences^;   but   finding   him   obftinate,   fhe   com- 
mitted hitn  to  the  Tower,  and  orderetl  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  trial.     The  bilhop  of  Rofs  had,  on 
ibme  fufpicion,  been  committed  to  cuftody  before 
the  difcovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt  j  and  every  expe- 
'dient  was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his  Ihare 
in  the  confpiracy.     He  at  firft  infifted  on  his  privi- 
lege; but  he  was  toldi  that,  as  his  miftrefs  was  no 
longer  a  fovereign,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an 
ambaflador,   and  that,  even  if  that  charader  were 
flowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  confpiring  againft 
riie  fovereign  at  whofe  court  he  refided  K     As  he 
ftill  refufed  to  anfwer  interrogatories,   he  was  in- 
formed of  the  confeflion  made  by  Norfolk^s  fer- 
yants ;  after  which  he  no  longer  fcrupled  to  make 
a  full  difcovery ;  and  his  evidence  put  the  guile  of 
that    nobleman   beyond   all  queftion,     A  jury   of     '^7*< 
twenty-five  peers  unanimoufly  palled  fentence  upon  nth  Jan. 
him.     The  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  J^"**  ^^ 
to  the  ftridl  rules  obferved  at  prefent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters ;    except  that  the  witnefles  gave  not  their  evi^ 
dencc  in  court,  and  were  not  confronted  with  the 
prifoner:  A  laudable  pradice,  which  was  not  at  that 
time  obferved  in  trials  for  high  treafon. 

TffE  queen  ftill  hefitated  concerning  Norfolk's 
execution,  whether  that  fhe  was  really  moved  by 
friendftiip  and  compaffion  towards  a  peer  of  that 
rank  and  merit,  or  that,  afFefting  the  praife  of  cle- 
mency, Ihe  only  put  on  the  appearance  of  thefe 
fentiments.  Twice  fhe  figned  a  warrant  for  his 
execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  fcfftence  ^ ; 
and  though  her  minifters  and  counfcUors  pufhcd  her 
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^  xl"^'  ^^  rigpu^  fl^c  ftill  appeared  irrefolutc  and  undcter-^ 
^     *  ^  mined.     After  four  months  hefitation,  a  parliament 
1572.      was  affembled;  and  the  commons  addreffed  her,  in 
Hiscxccu-  ftrong  terms,  for  the  execution  of  the  duke;  a  fanc- 
«tii  May.    tion  which,  when  added  to  the  greatnefs  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  guilt,  would,  Ihe  thought,  juftify,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  her  fcverity  againft  that 
2d  June,     nobleman.     Norfolk  died  with  calmnefs  and  con- 
ftancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himfclf  of  any  dif- 
loyal  intentions  agamft  the  queen's  authority,  he  aq- 
knowledged  the  julHce  of  the  fentence  by  whd  '*H  he 
fufFered  .     That   we   may   relate   together   affairs 
ofafimilar  nature,  we  ftiall  mention,  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen 
by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  alfo,  a  few  months 
after,,  brought  to  the  fcafFold  for  his  rebellion. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was'  either  the  occafion  or 
the  caufe  of  all  thefe  difturbances ,  but  as  ihe  was  a 
fovereign  princefs,  and  might  reafonably^  from  the 
harfh  treatrhent  which  fhe  had  met  with,  think  hcr- 
felf  entitled  to  ufe  any  expedient  for  her  relief,  Eli-^ 
zabeth  durft  not,  as  yet,  form  any  refolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  aga,inft  her.  She  only  fent 
lord  Delawar,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Thomas  Brom- 
ley, and  Dr.  Wilfon,  to  expoftulate  with  her,-  and 
to  demand  fatisfaftion  for  all  thofe  parts  of  her  con- 
du6t  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  had 
given  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth :  Her  alTuming  the 
arms  of  England,,  refufing  to  ratify  the.  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  intending  to*  marry  Norfolk  without 
the  queen's  confenc,  concurring  in  the  northern  re- 
bellion "*,  pradlifing  with  Rodolphi  to  engage  the 
king  of  Spain  in  an  invafion  of  England  %  pro- 
curing tfce  pope's  bull  of  excpmmunication,  and  al- 
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lowing  her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of  ^  "  A  P, 
queen  of  England.  Marjr  juftified  herfelf  from  the  ,  ^_f 
IcYeral  articles  of  the  charge,  either  by  denying  the  g^y^^ 
fafts  imputed  to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on 
others  **.  But  the  queen  was  little  fatisfied  with  her 
apology ;  and  the  parliament  wsts  fo  enraged  againft 
,^  her,  that  the  commons  made  a  dired  applicatioa 
for  her  immediate  trial  and  execution.  They  em- 
ployed fome  topics  derived  from  praftice  and  rea- 
ibn,  and  the  laws  of  nations ;  but  the  chief  ftrefs  was 
laid  on  paflages  and  examples  from  the  Old  Teflan 
ment ',  which,  if  confidered  as  a  general  rule  of 
conduft  (an  intention  which  it-  is  unreafonable  to 
fuppofe),  would  lead  to  confequences  deftruftive  of 
all  principles  of  humanity  and  morality.  Matters 
were  here  carried  farther  than  Elizabeth  intended  ; 
and  that  princefe,  fatisfied  with  fhewing  Mary  the 
difpofition  of  the  nation,  fent  to  the  houfe  her  ex- 
prefe  commands  not  to  deal  any  farther  at  prefent 
in  the  affair  of  the  Scottifti  queen  **.  Nothing  could 
be  a  ftronger  proof,  that  the  puritanical  intercft  pre- 
vailed m  the  houfe,  than  the  intemperate  ufe  ot  au- 
thorities derived  from  fcripture,  efpccially  from  the 
Old  Teflament ;  and  the  queen  was  fo  little  a  lover 
of  that  fed,  that  fhe  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
conceffion  merely  in  deference  to  their  folicit^tion. 
She  fhewed,  this  feffion,  her  difpprobaiion  of  their 
fchemes  in  another  remarkable  inftance.  The  com-  . 
mons  had  paiTed  two  bills  for  regulating  eccle- 
fiaftical  ceremonies ;  but  fhe  fent  them  a  like  im- 
perious meffage  with  her  former  ones ;  and  by  the 
terror  of  her  prerogative,  Ihc  flopped  all  farther 
proceeding  m  tnofe  matters  '• 

But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters 
to  fuch  extremities  againfl:  Mary,  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  parliament,  fhe  was  alarmed  at  thcL 
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great  intercft  and  the  rcftlefs  fpirit  of  that  princcfi, 
as  weU  as  her  clofe  conneftions*  with  Spain  j  and 
^57*.  fhe  thought  it  neceflary  both  to  encreafe  the  rigour 
and  ftriftnefs  of  her  conSnement,  and  to  follow 
maxims  different  from  thofe  which  (he  had  hitherto 
Scotch  purfued  in  her  management  of  Scodand  *.  That 
affairs.  kingdom  remained  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  The 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary ;  and  the  lords  of 
that  party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had 
taken  poffeffion  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a 
vigorous  war  againft  the  regent.  By  a  fuddcn  and 
•pnexpefted  inroad,  they  feized  that  nobleman  at 
Stirling  i  but  finding  that  his  friends,  fallying.  from 
the  caftle,  were  likely  to  refcue  him,  they  inftantly 
put  him  to  deathf  The  earlof  Marre  was  chofcn 
regent  in  his  roomj  and  found  the  fame  difficulties 
in  the  government  of  that  divided  country.  He 
was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation  offered 
by  the  French  and  Englilh  ambaffadors;  and  to 
conclude  on  equal  term^  a  truce  with  the  queen*^ 
party  ^  He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpi- 
rit, and  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  any  dependance  on 
England ;  and  for  this  reafon  Elizabeth,  who  had 
tlKn  formed  intimate  connexions  with  France^ 
yielded  with  lefs  reluftance  to  the  folicitations  of  that 
court,  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of  neutrality 
between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  remain 
on  a  balance  in  Scotland  ".  But  affkirs  foon  after 
took  a  new  turn :  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with 
which  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  country  atfefted 
him :  Morton  was  chofen  regent ;  and  as  this  no- 
bleman had  fecretly  taken  ail  his  meafures  with 
Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  Velied  on  the  friendfhip 
of  the  French  court,  (he  rcfolved  to  exert  herfelf 
more  efFedlually.  for  the  fuppoVt  of  the  party  which 
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flie  had  always  favoured.  She  fent  fir  Henry  Kil- 
legrew  ambaffador  to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's 
partifans  fo  difcouraged  by  the  difcovery  and  pu-  "15^ 
niihment  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy,  that  they  were 
glad  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  accept 
of  an  indemnity  for  all  pall  offences  *.  The  duke 
of  Chatelrault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the 
moft  confiderable  of  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their 
arms  on  thefe  conditions.  The  garrifon  alone  of  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh  continued  refraftory.  Kirk- 
aldy*s  fortunes  were  defperate  j  and  he  flattered 
himfclf  with  the  hopes  of  receiving  afliftance  from 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  encouraged 
his  obftinacy,  in  the  view  of  being  able,  from  that 
quarter,  to  give  difturbance  to  England.  Elizabeth 
was  alarmed  with  the  danger ;  fhc  no  more  appre- 
hended making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen  of  . 
Scots,  who,  (he  found,  would  not  any  longer  be 
amufed  by  her  artifices ;  fhe  had  an  implicit  re- 
liance on  Morton ;  and  fhe  faw,  that,  by  the  fub- 
iniffion  of  all  the  confiderable  nobility^,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Scotland  would  be  an  eafy,  as  well  as  a 
moft  important  undertaking.  She  ordered,  there- 
fore, fir  William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwic,  to 
J3iarch  with  fome  troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh^ 
and  to  befiege  the  caftle'^.  The  garrifon  furrendered 
at  difcretion :  Kirkajdy  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed:  Secretary  Lidixigton,  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  died  foon  after  a  volun- 
tary death,  as  is  fuppofed  j  and  Scotland,  fubmitting 
entirely  to  the  regent,  gave  not,  during  a  long  time, 
#ny  farther  inquietude  to» Elizabeth. 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not  Fr«ic!i 
fo  agreeable  to  the  queen's  interefts  and  inclinations.  afFaUs* 
The  fallacious  pacificfations,  which  had  been  fo  often 
jnade  with  the  hugonots,  gave  them  reafon  to  fufpedt 
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CHAP,  the  prcfent  intentions  of  the  court;  and,  after  all 
yj^l^  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  deceived  into  a 
i57ft«  dai^erous  credulity,  the  fagacious  admiral  ftill  re^ 
mained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  fufpicions 
were  at  laft  overconie,  partly  by  the  profound  difli- 
mulation  of  Charka^,  partly  by  his  own  earneft  defirc 
to  end  thie  niiferies  of  France,  and  return  again  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  towards  his  prinpe  and 
country.  He  confidered  befides,  that  as  the  former 
violent  condufl:  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with  fuch 
fatal  fuccels,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  a  prince,  who 
had  newly  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  and  appeared 
not  to  he  rivetted  in  any  dangerous  animofities  or 
prejudices,  would  be  induced  to  govern  himfelf  by 
more  moderate  maxims.  And  as  Charles  was  young, 
was  of  a  paffionate,  Kafly  teniper,  and  addifted  to 
pleafure  *,  fuch  deep  perfidy  teemed  either  remote 
from  his  charafter,  or  difficult,  and  almoft  impolC- 
ble,  to  be  fo  uniformly  fupported  by  him.  Moved 
by  thefe  confiderations,  the  admiral,  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  all  the  hugonots,  began  to  repofe 
themfelvcs  in  full  fecurity,  and  gave  credit  to  the 
'  treacherous  careflcs  and  profeflions  of  the  French 
court  Elizabeth  herfelf,  notwithftanding  her  great 
experience  and  penetration,  entertained  not  the  leaft 
diftrufl:  of  Charles's  fincerity ;  and  being  pleafed  to 
find  her  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  removed 
from  all  authority,  and  to  obferve  an  animofity  every 
day*  growing  between  the  French  and  Spanifli  mo^ 
izth  Apr.  narchs,  fhe  concluded  a  defenfive  league  with  .the 
former  %  and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  her  throne.  Walfingham,  her  ambaflador, 
fent  her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  moft  fatisfaftory 
accounts  of  the  honour,  and  plain-dealing,  and  fide- 
lity of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blind  the  jealous  hugonots,  and 
draw  their  leaders  Into  the  fnare  prepared  for  thcmt 
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Charles  offered  his  G&er^  Margaret,  in  marriage  to  chap. 
the  prince  of  Navarre  j  and  the  admiral,  with  all  ^  -j^*_f 
f3ie  confiderable  nobility  of  the  party,  had  come  to  157^. 
Paris,  in' order  to  afFift  at  the  celebration  of  thefe 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  wotiki  .finally,  if  not 
compofe  the  differences,  at  leaft  appeafe  the  bloody 
animofity  of  the  two  religions.  The  queen  of  Na- 
varre was  poifoned  by  orders  fi*om  the  court  5  the 
admiral  was  dangcroufly  wounded  by  an  afiaflin: 
Yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  diflimulation,  was  ftill 
able  to  retain  the  hugonots  in  their  fecurity ;  till,  on  «4^  Au^^. 
the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after 
the  marriage,  the  fignal  was  given  for  a  general 
maflacrc  of  thofe  religionifts,  and  the  king  himfelf, 
in  perfon,  led  the  way  to  thefe  affaffinations.  The  Maflacir 
hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parifians  againft  the  ®^  ^^"* 
proteftants,  made  th^m  fecond,  without  any  prepa- 
ration, the  fury  of  the  court  j  and  perfons  of  every 
^  condition,  age,  and  lex,  fufpefted  of  any  propenfity 
to  that  reKgion,  were  involved  in  an  undiftinguiflied 
ruin.  The  admiral,  his  fon-in-law  Teligni,  Soubize, 
Rochefoucauk,  Pardaillon,  Piles,  Lavardin,  men 
who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  fignalized  diem- 
felves  by  the  moft  heroic  aftions,  were  miferably 
butchered,  without  refiftance  j  the  ftreets  of  Paris 
flowed  with  blood ;  and  the  people,  more  enraged 
than  iatiated  with  their  cruelty,  as"  if  repining  that 
death  had  feved  the  vi<9!ims  from  farther  infult,  ex- 
ercifed  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  moft 
Kcenttous  brutality.  About  five  hundred  gentlemen 
and  men  of  rank  perilhed  in  this  maflacre,  and  near 
leA  thoufand  of  inferior  condition  *".  Orders  were 
inftantly  difpatched  to  all  the  provinces  for  a  like 
general  execution  of  the  proteftants  -y  and  in  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  n»ny  other  cities,  the  people  emulated 
the  fiiry  of  the  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of  Conde,  had  been 
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^^A  ^-  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Guifei  but  Charles,  foftene^* 
^_  _1^  by  the  amiable  manners  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
1571.  and  hoping  that  thefe  young  princes  might  caQly 
be  converteid  to  the  catholic  faithy  determined  to 
fpare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  pur- 
chafe  their  fafety  by  a  feeming  change  of  their  re- 
ligion. ' 

Charles,  in  ordfcr  to  cover  this  barbarous  per- 
fidy, pretended  that  a  confpiracy  of  the  hugonots  to 
feize  his  perfon  had  been  fuddenly  dctcfted;    and 
that  he  had  been  neceffitated,  for  his  own  defence, 
to  proceed  to  this  feverity  againft  them.     He  fent 
orders  to  Fenelon,  his  ambaffador  in  England,  to 
afk  an  audience,  and  to  give  Elizabeth  this  account 
of  the  late  tranfaftion.     That  minifter,  a  man  of 
probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  his 
court;   and  even  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that  he 
was  now  afhamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman '> 
yet  he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  ufc 
of  the  apology  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  him. 
He  met  with  that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers, 
which,  he  knew,  the  conduft  of  his  mailer  had  fb 
.     well  merited.     Nothing  could  be  more  awful"  and 
affefting  than  the  folemnity  of  his  audience,    A  me- 
lancholy forrow  fat  on  every  face :  Silence,  as  in  the 
dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of 
the  royal  apartment ;  The  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad 
in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  and 
allowed  him  to  pafs,  without  affording  him  one  fa- 
lute  or  favourable  look  \  till  he  was  admitted  to  the 
queen  herfclf**..  That  princefs  received  him  with  a 
more  eafy,   if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance  $ 
and  heard  his  apology,  without  difcovering  any  vifi- 
ble  fymptoms  of  indignation.     She  then  told  him, 
that  though,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  this  dreadful  in- 
telligence,  fhe  had  been  aftonifhed  that  fo  many 
brave  men  and  loyal  fubjeds,  who  relied  fecure  on 
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the  faith -of  their  fovereign,  Ihould  have  been  ftid- 
■dcnly  butchered  in  fo  barbarous  a  manner ;  Ihe  had  _ 
hitherto  fufpended  her  judgment,  till  farther  and  more      1572 
certain  information  fhould  be  brought  her:  That  the 
account  which  he  had  given,  even  if  founded  on  no 
miftake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might  alleviate, 
would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's 
counfellors,  or  juftify  the  ftrange  irregularity  of  their 
proceedings :  That  the  fame  force  which,  without  re- 
iiftance,  had  maffacred  fo  many  defencelefs  men,  could 
calily  have  fccured'  their  perfons,  and  have  referved 
them  for  a  trial,  and  for  punilhment  by  a  legal  fea- 
tence,  which  would  have  diftinguilhed  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty :  That  the  admiral,  in  particular,  be- 
ing dangeroufly  wounded,  and  environed  by  the  guards 
of  the  King,  on  whofe  protedtion  he  fecmed  entirely 
to  rely,  had  no  means  of  efcape,  and  might  furely,  be- 
fore his  death,  have  been  convifled  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him :  That  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  fovereiga 
to  referve  in  his  own  hands  the  fword  of  juftice,  than 
to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who,  being  the  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons  accufed,  em- 
ployed it   without  mercy  and  without  diftinftion: 
That  if  thefe  fentiments  were  juft,  even  fuppofing  the 
confpiracy  of  the  proteftants  to  be  real,  how  much 
more  fo,  if  that  crime  was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies, 
invented  for  their  deftrudion  ?  That  if,  upon  inquiry, 
the  innocence  of  thefe  unhappy  vidtims  fhould  after- 
wards appear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his  venge- 
ance on  their  defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly  abufed 
his  confidence,  had  murdered  fo  many  of  his  brave 
fubjefts,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him 
with  cverlafting  difhonour :    And  that,  for  her  part, 
flie  fhould  form  her  judgment  of  his  intaitions  by  his 
fubfequent  condud ;  and  in  the  mean  time  ihould  a£t 
as  defired  by  the  ambaffador,  and  rather  pity  than 
blame  his  mafter  for  the  extremities  to  which  he  had 
been  carried  *• 
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CHAP.      Elizabeth  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  dangerous 
: ,  ^^* .  .  £tuation  in  which  fhe  now  ftood.    In  the  maffacre  of 
157a.      Paris,  Ihe  faw  the  rcfult  of  that  general  conlpiraqr, 
formed  for  the  extermination  of  the  proteftants  5  and 
ihe  knew  that  (he  herfelf,  as  the  head  and  proteftrefi 
of  the  new  religion,  was  expofcd  to  the  utmoft  fury 
and  refentment  of  the  catholics.     The  violence  and 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  was 
another  branch  of  the  fame  confpiracy  j  and  as  Charles 
and  Philip,  two  princes  nearly  allied  in  perfidy  and 
barbarity  ^as  well  as  in  bigotry,  had  now  laid  afide  their 
*         pretended  quarrel,  and  had  avowed  the  moft  entire 
friendfllip  ^,  fhe  had  reafon,  as  foon  as  they  had  ap- 
peafcd  their  domeftic  commotions,  to  dread  the  ef. 
lefts  of  their  united  counfcls.  The  duke  of  Guife  alfbi 
and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
admiral,  had  hitherto  kept  at  a  diftance,  had  now  ac- 
quired an  open  and  entire  afcendant  in  the  court  of 
France ;  and  fhe  was  fenfible  that  thefe  princes,  from 
pcrfonal  as  well  as  political  reafons,  were  her  declared 
and  implacable  enemies.    The  queen  of  Scots,  their 
pear  relation  and  clofe  confederate,  was  the  pretender 
to  her  throne  j  and,  though  detained  in  cuflody,  was 
aftuated  by  a  reftlefs  fpirit,  and,  befides  her  foreign  ' 
allies,  poflefTed  numerous  and  zealous  partifans  ia  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     For  thefe  reafons,,  Elizabeth 
thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  rejeft  all  commerce 
with  the  French  monarch,  but  flill  to  Hften  to  the 
profefTions  of  friendfhip  which  he  made  her.     She 
allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  Charles's  third 
brother  * :  Thofe  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  alreacfy 
been  broken  off.     She  fent  the  earl  of  Worcefter  to 
aiSfl  in  her  name  at  the  baptifm  of  a  young  princefs, 
born  to  Charles ;  but  before  fhe  agreed  to  give  him 
this  laft  mark  of  condefcenfion,  (be  thought  it  be- 
coming her  dignity,   to  renew  her  expreffions  of 
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blame,  and  even  of  deteftation,  againft  the  cruelties  chap. 
cxerciied  on  his  proteftant  fubjefts  ^.     Meanwhile,  .        '   . 
Ihe  prepared  herfelf  for  that  attack  which  feemed  to      157X. 
threaten  her  from  the  combined  power  and  violence 
of  the  Romanifts :  She  fortified  Portfmouth,  put  her 
fleet  in  order,  exercifed  her  militia,  cultivated  popu- 
larity with  Ker  fubjefts,  a6led  with  vigour  for  the  far- 
ther reduftion  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the 
young  king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Ger- 
man princes,  who  were  no  lefs  alarmed  than  herfelf 
at   thefe  treacherous  and   fanguinary  meafures,    fo 
univerfally  embraced  by  the  catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautioufly  avoided  coming 
to  extremities  with  Charles,  the  greateft  fecurity  that 
Ihe  pofleffed  againft  his  violence  was  derived  from 
the  difficulties  which  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the 
hugonots  ftill  created  to  him*  Such  of  that  feft  as  French  af. 
lived  near  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on  the  firft^  ^^^' 
news  of  the  maflacres,  fled  into  England,  Germany,  1573* 
or  Switzerland ;  where  they  excited  the  compaflion 
and  indignation  of  the  proteftants,  and  prepared 
themfelves,  with  encreafed  forces  and  redoubled  zeal> 
to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the  treacherous 
flaughter  of  their  brethren.  Thofe  who  livM  in  the 
middle  of  the  kingdom,  took  flicker  in  the  nearefl: 
garrifons  occupied  by  the  hugonots j  and  finding,. 
Siat  they  could  repofe  no  faith  in  capitulations,  and 
expcft  no  clemency,  were  determined  to  defend 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  feft,  which 
Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to  exterminate,  had 
now  an  army  ot  eighteen  thoufand  men  on  foot,  and 
pofleflcd,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  above  a 
hundred  cities,  caftles,  or  fortrefles  * ;  nor  could  that 
prince  deem  himfelf  fecure  from  the  invafion  threat-  ' 

cned  him  by  all  the  other  proteftants  in  Europe. 
The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  roufed  to 
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CHAP,  fuch  a  pitch  of  refcntment,  that  diey  ofFered  to  levf 
^  ^^'  .  an  army  of  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  four  thou- 
f57^.  fand  horfe^  to  tranfport  them  into  France,  and  to 
maintain  them  fix  months  at  their  own  charge ;  But 
Elizabeth,  who  was  cautious  in  her  meafures^  and 
who  feared  to  inflame  farther  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  religions  by  thefe  dangerous  crufades,  re- 
filled her  confent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 
iubjedh^.  The  German  princes>  lefs  political  or 
ttiore  fecurc  from  the  refentment  of  France,  for- 
warded the  levies  made  by  the  proteftants  -,  and  the 
young  prkice  of  Conde,  having  efcaped  from  courts 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thefe  troops,,  and  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Alencjonj. 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  family  of  Montmorenci^ 
and  npiany  considerable  men  even  among  the  catho- 
lics, difpleafed,.  either  on  a  private  or  public  ac- 
count, with  the  meaftires  of  the  court,  favoured  the 
progrefs  of  the  hugonots ;  and  every  thing  relapfed 
into  confufion*  Tlie  king,  inftead  of  repenting  his 
violent  counfels,.  which  had  brought  matters  to  fuch 
'574-  extremities,  called  aloud  for  new  violences ' ;  nor 
could  even  the  mortal  diftemper  under  which  he 
laboured,  moderate  the  rage  and  animolity  by  which 
3oih  May.  fie  was  aftuatcd.  He  died  without  ftialc  ifllie,  at  the 
"  age  of  twenty-five  years  -,  a  prince,  whofe  charafter, 
containing  that  unufual  mixture  of  diflimulation  and 
ferocity^  of  quick  refentment'  and  unrelenting  ven- 
geance, executed  the  greatefl  mifchiefs,  and  threatened 
ftill  worfe,  both  to  hijs  native  country  and  to  all 
Europe. 
,  Henry,  duke  of  Aigou,  who  had,  fome  time 
before,  been  eleded  king  of  Poland,  no  fooner  heard 
of  his  brother's  deaths  than  he  haftened  to  take 
poflcflion  of  the  throne  of  France ;  and  found  the 
kingdom  not  only  involved  in  the  greateft  prefcnt 
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tiiforders,   but  expofed  to  infirmities,  for  which  it  ^^A^* 
was  extremely  difficult  to  provide  any  fuitable  re-  ^    ,-.v 
medy.     The  people  were  divided  into^two  theolo-      1575* 
gical  faftions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mutually 
enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  comhnitted 
or  fufFered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and 
moderation  banifhed,   it  feemed   impradicable   to 
find  any  terms  of  compofition  between  them.     Each 
party  had  devoted  itfelf  to  leaders,  whofe  commands 
had  more  authority  than  the  will  of  the  Ibvereign  5 
and  even  the  catholics,  to  whom  the  king  was  at- 
tached, were  entirely  conduced  by  the  counfels  of 
Guife  and  his  family.     The  religious  conneftions 
had,  on  both  fides,  fuperfeded  the  civil  j  or  rather 
{for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  prefent  intereft)> 
two  empires  being  fecretly  formed  in  the  kingdom,        ^ 
every  individual  was  engaged  by  new  views  of  in- 
tercft  to  follow  thofe  leaders,  to  whom,  during  the 
courfe  of  paft  convulfions,    he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  honours,  and  preferment. 

Henry,  obferving  the  low  condition  of  the 
crown,  had  -laid  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  his  own 
authority,  by  afting  as  umpire  between  the  parties, 
by  moderating  their  differences,  and  by  reducing 
both  to  a  dependence  upon  himfelf  He  poffeffed 
all  the  talents  of  diflimulation  requi(ite"for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  delicate  planj  but  being  deficient  in 
vigour,  application,  and  found  judgment,  inftead  of 
acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  faftions,  he  loft 
the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partifans  of  each 
to  adhere  ftill  more  clofely  to  their  particular  leaders, 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  fincere  in  the  caufe 
which  they  elpoufed.  The  hugonots  were  ftrength-  157^- 
ened  by  the  accefiion  of  a  German  army  under  the 
prince  of  Condc  and  prince  Cafi,mir ;  but  much  more 
by  the  credit  and  perfonal  virtues  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, who,  halving  fled  from  court,  had  placed  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party,     Henry, 
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CHAP,  in  profecution  of  his  pkn,  entered  into  a  conripofi- 

^  -  J|_f  tion  with  them  j  and  being  defirous  of  prefcrving  a 

,576,      balance  between  the  fefts,  he  granted  them  peace 

on  the  moft  advantageous  conditions.  This  was  the 

fifth  general  peace  made  with  the  hugonots;    but 

though  it  was  no  mdre  fincerc  on  the  part  of  the 

court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  higheft 

difguft  to  the  catholics ;   and  afforded  the  duke  of 

' .         Guife  the  defired  pretence  of  declaiming  againft  the 

meafures,  and  maxims,  and  conduft  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  .leader  took  thence  an 
occafion  of  reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed 
and  regular  body;  and  he  laid  the  firft , foundations 
of  the  famous  League,  which,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the  entire 
fuppreflion  of  the  hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  France,  from  the  pad  feverities  and 
violent  conduft  of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could 
no  longer  be  admitted ;  and  a  conceflion  for  liberty 
of  confcience,  which  would  probably  have  appeafed 
the  reformers,  excited  the  greateft  refentment  in  the 
X577.  catholics.  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
league  from  himfelf,  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts 
againft  the  hugonots,  declared  himfelf  the  head  of 
that  feditious  confederacy,  and  took  the  field  as 
leader  of  the  Romanifts.  But  his  dilatory  and  feeble 
meafures  betrayed  his  reluftance  to  the  undertaking; 
and  after  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  concluded 
a  new  peace,  which,  though  lefs  favourable  than  the 
former  to  the  proteftants,  gave  no  contentment  to 
the  catholics.  Mutual  diffidence  ftill  prevailed  be- 
tween the  parties ;  the  king's  moderation  was  fufpi- 
cious  to  both  J  each  faftion  continued  to  fortify  itfelf 
againft  that  breach,  ^hich,  they  forefaw,  mult  fpee- 
dily  enfue ;  theological  controverfy  daily  whetted  the 
animofity  of  the  fe6ls ;  and  every  private  injury  be- 
came the  ground  of  ^  public  quarrel. 
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The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  fubtlety^  chap. 
to  allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleafure  and  re-  .    -^-.^ 
pofe,  was  himfelf  caught  in  the  fnare ;   and,  finkinjg      1578^ 
into  a  diflblutc  indolence,  wholly  loft  the.eftecm, 
and,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  afFedions  of  his  peo- 
ple. Inftead  of  advancing  fuch  men  of  charaftcr  and 
abilities  as  were  neuters  beoween  thefe  dangerous 
faftions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young  ,agree- 
able   favourites,    who,    unable  to  prop  his  falling 
authority,  leaned  entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the 
general   odium    againft    his   adminiftration.      The    , 
public  burdens,  encreafed  by  his  profufe  liberality, 
and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  difordered  kingdom,  be- 
came another  ground  of  complaint ;    and  the  un- 
controlled animofity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  taxes,  rendered  peace  more  calamitous 
:than  any  open  ftate  of  foreign  or  even  domeftic 
hoftility.     The  artifices  of  the  king  were  too  refined      1579. 
to  fucceed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  i  and 
the  plain,  direft,  and  avowed  conduft  of  the  duke 
of  Guife  on  one  fide, :  and  that  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre on  the  other,  drew  by  degrees  the  generality 
of  the  nation  to  devote  themfclves  without  refcrve 
to  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too 
general  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other 
princes  of  Europe;  and  Elizabeth's  forefight  and 
vigilance,  though  fomcwhat  reftrained  by  her  fru- 
gality, led  her  to  take  iecretly  fome  part  in  them. 
Bcfides  employing  on  all  occafions  her  good  offices 
in  favour  of  the  hugonots,  (he  had  expended  no 
inconfiderable  fums  in  levying  that  army  of  Ger- 
mans which  the  prince  of  Condc  and  prince  Cafimir 
.conduced  into  France";  and  notwithftanding  her 
negotiations  with  the  court,  and  her  profeflions  of 
amity,  (he  always  confidered  her  own  interefts  as 
conncdcd  with  the  profperity  of  die  French  pro- 
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CHAP,  teftants;  and  the  dcpreflion  of  the  houfe  of  Guifc, 
y_  ^^'  _f  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared  himfelf  pf-o- 
1579.     teftor  of  the  league j   had  entered  into  the  clofcft 
conefpondence  with  Guifej  and  had  enr>ployed  all 
his  authority  in  fupporting  the  credit  of  that  fad:ious 
leader.     The  fympathy  of  religion,  which  of  itfelf 
begat  a  connexion  of  ii:iterefts,  was  one  confiderable 
inducement;  but  that  monarch  had  alfo  in  view,  the 
fubduing  of  his  rebellious  fubjefts  in  the  Nether- 
lands i   who,  as  they  received  great  encouragement 
from   the   French   proteftants,   would,    he   hoped, 
finally  defpair  of  fuccefs,  after  the  entire  fuppreffion 
of  their  friends  and  confederates, 
cjvH  wars      The  fame  political  views  which  engaged  Eliza- 
Countries^  ^^^^  ^^  fupport  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her 
to  aflift  the  diftreffed  proteftants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries i    but  the  mighty  power  of  Philip,  the  tran- 
quillity of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great 
force  which  he  maintained  in  thefe  mutinous  pro- 
vinces, kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwith* 
ftanding  all  temptations  and  all  provocations,   to 
prefcrve  fome  terms  of  amity  with  that  monarch. 
The  Spanifti  ambaffador  reprefented  to  her,  that 
many  of  the  Flemifh  exiles,  who  infefted  the  feas, 
and  preyed  on  his  matter's  fubjeds,  were  received 
into  the  harbours  of  England,  and  were  there  al- 
I  lowed  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes  i  and  by  thefe  rc- 

monftrances  the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a  nc- 
ceflity  of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  do- 
minions; But  this  meafure  proved  in  the  iffue  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  intcrefts  of  Philip.  Thefe 
defperate  exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  poflibility  of 
fubfiftence,  were  forced  to  attempt  the  moft  perilous 
cnterprifes ;  and  they  made  an  aflault  on  the  Brille^ 
a  fca-port  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
fuccefs,  and,  after  a  fhort  refiftance,  became  matters 
of  the  place  "/    The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  ac 
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Ac  danger ;  and,  flopping  thofe  bloody  executions  C  ha  p. 
which  he  was  making  on  the  dcfencclefs  Flemings,  ^  _  1^ 
he  haflened  with  his  army  to  extingiiiih  the  flamej     1579^ 
which,  falling  on  materials  fo  well  prepared  for  com- 
buftion,  feemed  to  menace  a  general  confl^radon. 
His  fears  foon  appeared  to  be  well-grounded.    The 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  em^ged 
by  that  complication  of  cruelty,  opprefTioB,   iofo- 
lence,  ufurpation,  and  perfecution,  under  which  they 
and  all  their  countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms; 
and  in  a  few  days^almoft  the  whole  province^  of 
Holland  and  that  of  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  had  openly  declared  againft  the  ty- 
ranny of  Alva,    This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1572.  ^  '        , 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  defccnded  from  a 
fovereign  family  of  great  Juftre  and  antiquity  in 
Germany,  inheriting  the  pofleflions  of  a  fovereign 
family  in  France,  had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Low 
Countries  i  and  on  account  of  his  noble  birth  and 
immenfe  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was 
univerfally  regarded  as  the  greateft  fubjedl  that  lived 
iiT  thofe  provinces.  He  had  oppofed,  by  all  regular 
and  dutiRil  means,*  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  ufurp- 
ations;  and  when  Alva  conduced  his  army  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  aflumcd  the  government,  this 
prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent  charafter  of 
the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  ipirit  of  the  court  of 
Madrid,  wifely  fled  from  the.  danger  which  threatened 
him,  and  retired  to  his  paternal  eftate  and  dominions  ^ 
in  Germany*  He  was  cited  to  appear  before  Alva's 
tribunal,  was  condemned  in  abience,  was  declared  a 
rebel,  and  his  ample  pofleflions  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  confifcated.  In  revenge,  he  had  levied  an 
army  of  proteftants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 
Ibme  attempts  to  reftore  the  Flemings  to  liberty ; 
but  was  ft;ill  repulfed  with  lofs  by  the  vigilance  anX 
Riilitary  condudl  (^  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery,     , 
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CHAP,  as  well  as  difcipline,  of  thofe  veteran  Spaniards  who 

^  ^  '_f  ferved  under  that  general. 
1579.  The  revolt  of  JHfoUand  ,and  Zealand,  provinces 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  com- 
manded, and  where  he  was  much  beloved,  called 
him  anew  from  his  retreat ;  and  he  added  conduft, 
•  no  lefs  than  fpirit,  to  that  obiftinate  refiftance  which 
was  here  made  to  the  Spanifti  dominion.  By  uniting 
thfc  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  illuftrious  commonwealth,  the  offspring  of 
induftry  ^nd  liberty,  whofe  arms. and  policy  have  long 
made  fo  fignal  a  figure  in  every  tranfaftion  of  Eu- 
rope. He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by  every  motive 
which  religious  zeal,  refentment^  or  love  of  free- 
dom could  inrpire.  Though  the  prefent  greatncfs 
of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  might  deprive  them  of 
all  courage,  he  ftill  flattered  them  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  provinces,  and  with  afllftance 
from  neighbouring  dates ;  and  he  exhorted  them,  in 
defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties,  their  lives, 
to  endure  the  utmofl:  extremities  of  war.  From  this 
fpirit  proceeded  the  defperate  defence  of  Harlem ; 
a  defence  which  nothing  but  the  mofl:  confuming 
famine  could'  overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards 
revenged  by  the  execution  of  mpre  than  two  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants  **.  This  extreme  feverity,  inftead 
of  fl:riking  terror  into  the  Hollanders,  animated  them 
by  defpair  ^  and  the  vigorous  refifl:ance  made  at  Alc- 
macr,  where  Alva  was  finally  repulfed,  (howed  them 
that  their  infolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The 
duke,  finding  at  laft  the  pernicious  effefts  of  his  vio- 
lent councils,  folicited  to  be  recalled:  Medina- celi, 
who  was  appointed  his  fuccefibr,  refgfed  to  accept 
the  government :  Requefens,  commendator  of  Caf- 
tile,  was  fent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva;  and  this 
tyrant  departed   from   the  Netherlands  in    1574 1 
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leaving  hi5  nanr.e  in  execration  to  the  inhabitants,  chap, 
andboaftingin  his  turn,  that,  during  the  courfe  of  ^    *" 
five  years,  he  had  delivered  above  eighteen  thoiifand 
of.  thefe  rebellious  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner '. 

Requesens,  though  a  nian  of  milder  difpofitions^ 
could  not  appeafe  the  violent  hatred  which  the  re- 
volted Hollanders  had  conceived  againft  the  Spaniih 
government  5  and  the  war  continued  as  obftinate  as 
ever.  In  the  fiege  of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dykes  and  fluices, 
in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprife  5  and  the 
very  peafants  were  aftive  in  ruining  their  fields  by 
an  inundation,  rather  than  fall  again  under  the  hated 
tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwithftanding  this  rc- 
pulfe,  the  governor  ftill  purfued  the  war  j  and  the 
conteft  feemed  too  unequal  between  fo  mighty  a 
monarchy,  and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  for- 
tified by  nature,  and  however  defended  by  die  defpc- 
rate  refolution  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  therefore,  in  1575,  was  refolved  to  fue  for 
foreign  fuccour,  and  to  make  applications  to  one  or 
other  of  his  great  neighbours,  Henry  or  Elizabeths 
The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the  fame 
Ipirit  of  tyranny  and  perfecution  which  prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by 
domeftic  diflcnfions,  feemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  prefent, 
either  leifure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign  in- 
tcrefts-  But  England,  long  connefted,  both  by^com- 
mercc  'and  alliance,  with  the  Netherlands,  and  now 
more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces by  fympathy  in  religion,  feemed  naturally 
incereftcd  in  their  defence;  and  as  Elizabeth  had 
juftly  entertained  great  jeaioufy  of  Philip,  and  go- 
yerncd  her  kingdom  in  perfeft  tranquillity,  hopes 
were  entertained,  that  her  policy,  her  ambition^  or 
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c  HA  P.  her  geiicrofity,  would  engage  her  to  fupport  them 
^^  J_j  under  their  prefent  calamities.  They  fent  therefore 
J579,  a  folemn  embaffy  to  London,  confifting  of  Sl  Aide- 
gonde,  Douza^  Nivelle,  Buys,  and  MeUen;  and 
after  employing  the  nK)ft  humble  fupplications  to 
the  queen,  they  oflFered  her  the  pojQTeffion  and  fovc- 
reignty  of  their  provinces,  if  (he  would  exert  her 
power  in  their  defence. 

'  There  were  many  ftrong  motives  which  mjght 
impel  Elizabeth  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer. 
She  was  apprifed  of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had 
done  her,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in 
England  and  Ireland^:  She  forefaw  the  danger 
which  Ihe  muft  incur  from  a  toul  prevalence  of  the 
catholics  in  the  Low  Countries :  And  the  ntaritime 
iituation  of  thofe  provinces,  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circum- 
ftance  to  a  nation  like  the  Engliih,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval  power. 
But  this  princefs,  though  magnanimous,  had  never 
entertained  the  ambition  of  making  conquefts,  or 
gaining  nei^  acquifitions  j  and  the  whole  purpofc  of 
Jicr  vigilant  and  adtive  politics  was  to  maintain>  by 
the  moll  frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  with 
the  Spanifli  monarchy  was  the  apparent  confequence 
of  her  accepting  the  dominion  of  thefe  provinces  1 
and  after  taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  pro- 
teAion,  Ihe  could  never  afterwards  in  honour  aban- 
don them,  but,  however  defperate  their  defence 
might  become,  Ihe  muft  embrace  it,  even  farther 
than  her  convenience  or  interefts  would  permit. 
For  thefe  reafons,  ftie  refufed,  in  pofitivc  terms,  the 
fovereignty  proffered  her ;  but  told  the  ambaffadors, 
that,  in  return  for  the  good-will  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  had  ftiown  her,  Ihe  would  en- 
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deavour  to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  ^  ha  p 
moft  reafonable  terms  that  could  be  obtained '.     She  , 


Tent  accordingly  fir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip;  and  1579. 
reprefented  to  him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur 
otlofing  entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could 
obtain  the  lead  interval  from  her  inteftine  diforders, 
and  find  leifure  to  ofi^er  her  proteftion  to  thofe  mu- 
tinous and  difcontented  provinces.  Philip  feemed 
to  take  this  remonftrance  in  good  part ;  but  no  ac- 
cord enfued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued 
with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders 
from -their  prefent  defperate  fituation.  Requefens^ 
the  governor,  dying  fuddenly,  the  Spanifh  troops, 
difcontented  for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for 
want  of  a  proper  authority  to  command  them, 
broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing 
into  confufion.  They  facked  and  pillaged  the 
cities  of  Maeftricht  and  Antwerp,  and  executed 
great  flaughter  on  the  inhabitants :  They  threatened 
the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate :  And  all  the  pro- 
vinces, C35cepting  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual 
defence  againil  their  violence,  and  called  in  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hollanders,  as  their  pro- 
teftors.  A  treaty,  commonly  called  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agreement  j  and 
the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the  reftoration 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  objed  which  the 
provinces  mutually  ftipulated  to  purfue.  Don  John 
of  Aufl:ria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  ap- 
pointed governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxem- 
bourgr,  that  the  States  had  fo  fortified  themfelves,  and 
thai:  tne  Spanifli  troops  were  fo  divided  by  their  fitu- 
ation, that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  refiftance;  and  he 
agreed  to  the  terms  required  of  him.  The  Spaniards 
evacuated  the  country ;  and  thefe  provinces  feemed  at 
h&  to  breathe  a  little  from  their  calamities. 
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c  yA  ^*  But  it  was  not  eafy  to  fettle  entire  peace,  while  the 
.  third:  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of 
1 579.  «  Spain;  and  while  the  Flemings  we^e  fo  ftrongly  agitated 
with  refentment  of  paft,  and  fear  of  future,  injuries. 
The  ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great 
theatre  for  his  military  talents,  engaged  him  rather 
to  inflame  than  appeafe  the  quarrel ;  and  as  he  found 
the  States  determined  to  impofe  very  ftrift  limitations 
on  his  authority,  he  broke  all  articles,  leized  Namur, 
and  procured  the  recal  of  the  Spanifli  army  from 
Italy.  This  prince,  endowed  with  a  lofty  genius, 
and  elated  by  the  profperous  fucceflfes  of  his  youth, 
had  opened  his  mind  to  vafl:  undertakings ;  and 
lopking  much  beyond  the  conqueft  of  the  revolted 
proyinces,  had^  projected  to  efpoufc  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of 
,  the  Britilh  kingdoms ".     Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his 

intentions ;  and  feeing  now,'  from  the  union  of  all 
the  provinces,  a  fair  profpeft  of  their  making  a  long 
and  vigorous  defence  againft  Spain,  Ihe  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  embrace  the  proteftion  of  their  liberties, 
which  feemed  fo  intimately  connefted  with  her  own 
fafety.  After  fending  them  a  fum  of  money,  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of 
their  troops,  Ihe  concluded  a  treaty  with  them ;  in 
which  (he  ftipulated  to  aflift  them  with  five  thoufand 
'  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe,  at  the  charge  of  the  Fle- 
mings; and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
•on  receiving  the,  bonds  of  fome  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for  her  repay- 
ment within  the  year.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that 
the  commander  of  the  Englifli  army  Ihould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  council  of  the  States  5  and  notfhing 
be  determined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without 
previoufly  informing  the  queen  or  him  of  it  j  that 
they  Ihould  enter  into  no  league  without  her  confent; 
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that  if  any  difcord  arofe  among  thcmfclves,  it  ihould  c  HA  P. 
be  referred  to  her   arbitration;    and  that   if  any  .      ^'  j> 
prince,  on  any  pretext,   (hould  attempt  hoftilities      1579. 
againft  her,    they  fhould  fend  to  her  afliftance  an 
army  equal  to  that  which  fhe  had  employed  in  their 
defence.     This  alliance  was  figned  on  the  7th  of 
January  1578*. 

One  confiderable  inducement  to  the  queen  for 
entering  into  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to  prevent 
their  throwing  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France ; 
and  fhe  was  defirous  to  make  the  king  of  Spaia 
believe  that  it  was  her  fole  motive.     She  reprefented 
to  him,  by  her  ambaflador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  (he  had  religioufly  aded  the  part  of  a  good 
neighbour  and  ally ;    had  refufed  the  fovereignty  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her ;    had  ad- 
vifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fubmit  to  the  king;  and 
had  evert  accompanied  her  counfel  with  menaces,  in 
cafe  of  his  refufal.     She  p^rfevercd,  Ihe  faid,  in  the 
fame   friendly  intentions;    and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
would  venture  to  interpofe  with  her  advice  for  the 
compofure   of  the  prefent  differences:    Let  Don 
John,  whom  fhe  could  not  but  regard  as  her  mortal 
enemy,   be  recalled;    let  fome  other  prince  more 
popular  be  fubftituted  in  his  room ;   Jet  the  Spanifh 
armies  be  withdrawn  ;   let  the  Flemings  be  reftored 
to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges:    And  if, 
after  thefe  concefTions,  they  were  flill  obflinate  not   • 
to  return  to  their  duty,  fhe  promifed  to  join  her 
arms  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  force 
them  to  compliance.     Philip  difTembled  his  refent- 
menc   againfl  the  qiieexi;    and  flill  continued  to 
fupply  Don  John  with  money  and  troops.     That 
prince,   though  once  rqpulfed  at  Rimenant  by  the 
valour  of  the  Englifh  under  Norris,  and  though  op- 
pofcd,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States  as  by  prince 
Cafimir,    who  had  conduced  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen, 

t  Camden,  p..  466. 
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gained   a  great  advantage  over  the  Flemings  af 

Gcmblours ;   but  wa$  cut  off  in  the  nnidft  of  his 

1579.  profperity  by  poifon,  givea  him  fecretly,  as  was 
fulpefted,  by.  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his 
anibition.  The  prince  of  Parma  fuccceded  to  tht 
command ;  who,  uniting  valour  and  clemency,  ne- 
gotiation and  military  exploits,  made  great  progrefs 
againft  the  revolted  Flemings,  and  advanced  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well  as  by  his 
arms. 

During  thefe  years,  while  Europe  was  almoft 
every  where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  the  queen's  adminiftration,  and 
to  the  wife  precautions  which  fhe  employed  in  all 
her  meafures.  By  fupporting  the  zealous  proteftants 
in  Scotland,  Ihe  had  twice  given  them  the  fupe- 
riority  over  their '  antagonifts,  had  clofely  conneSed 
their  interefts  with  her  own,  and  had  procured  herfelf 
entire  fecurity  from  that  quarter,  whence  the  moft  dan- 
gerous invafions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  faw  in 
France  her  enemies,  the  Guifes,  though  extremely 
powerful,  yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her 
zealous  partifansj  and  even  hated  by  the  king, 
who  was  jealous  of  their  reftlefs  and  exorbitant  am- 
bition. The  bigotry  of  Philip  gave  her  juft  ground 
of  anxiety ;  but  the  fame  bigotry  had  happily  ex- 
cited the  moft  obftinate  oppofition  among  his  own 
fubjefts,  and  had  created  him  enemies,  whom  his 
arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  foon  to  fubdue. 
The  queen  of  Scots,  her  anugonift  and  rival,  and 
the  pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  prifoncr  ih  her 
hands.;  and  by  her  impatietlce  and  high  fpirit  had 
been  engaged  in  praftices,  which  afforded  the  queen 
a  pretence  for  rendering  her  confinement  more  ri- 
gorous, and  for  cutting  off  her  communication  widi 
her  partifans  in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  6n  which  de- 
pended all  the  political  tranfadbions  of  that  age; 
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and  the  queen's  condudt  in  this  particular,  making  chap. 
allowance  for  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  times,  ^     _!  ^ 
could  fcarcely  be  accufed  of  feverity  or  imprudence.      1579. 
She  eftablifhed  no  inquifition  into  men's  bofoms : 
She  impofed  no  oath  of  fupremacy,  except  on  thofe 
who  received>  truft  or  emolument  from  the  public : 
And  though  the  exercife  of  every  religion  but  the 
eftablifhed  was  prohibited  by  ftatute,  the  violatioa  ' 
of  this  law,  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the  fa- 
crament  in  private  houfes,  was,  in  many  inftances, 
connived  at";   while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ca- 
tholics, in  fhe  beginning  of  her  reign,  Ihewed  little 
reluctance  againft  going  to  church,  or  frequenting 
the  ordinary  duties  of  public  worfhip.     The  pope, 
ienfible  that  this  praftice  would  by  degrees  reconcile 
all  his  partifans  to  the  reformed  religion,  haftened 
the  publication  of  the  bull,  which  excommunicated 
the  queen,  and  freed  her  fubjefts  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance ;   and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
emiflaries  of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between 
the  two  religions  as  wide  as  pofTible,  and  to  make 
the  frequenting  of  proteftant  churches  appear  highly 
Criminal  in  the  catholics ''.     Thefe  praftices,  with 
the  re  bellion  which  cnfued,  encreafed  the  vigilance  . 
and  feverity^of  the  government  i  but  the  Romanifts, 
if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  of  the 
Nonconformifts  in  other  countries,  and  with  their 
owti    maxims  where  they  domineered,    could  not 
juftly'  complain  of  violence  or  perfecution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep 
a  ftridt  ^land  over  the  puritan? ;  who,  though  their 
prctenfions  were  not  fo  immediately  dangerous  to 
her  authority,  fcemed  to  be  aftuated  by  a  more  un- 
reaibnable  obftinacy,  and  to  retain  claims,  of  which, 
both  in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  matters,  it  was,  as 
yet,  difficult  to  difcern  the  full  fcope  and  intention. 

a  Camden,  p.  459.'  w  Walfingham's  Letter  in  Burnet,  vqJ.  ii. 

p.  418.     Cabala,  p.  405. 
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Some  fecrct  attempts  of  that  fed  to  cftablifh  a  fc- 
_  parate  congregation  and  difcipline  had  been  carc- 
J579.'  fully  repre(fed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ' ;  and 
when  any  of  the  cftablifhed  clergy  difcovered  a  ten- 
dency to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits 
or  ceremonies,  the  queen  had  fhewn  a  determined 
refolution  to  punifh  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  ,^i 
though  her  orders  to  that  purpofe  had  been  fre- 
quently eluded,  by  the  fecret  protedion  which  thefe 
feftarics  received  from  fome  of  her  mod  confiderablc 
courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the 
hqarts  of  her  fubjefts,  was,  her  frugality,  which, 
though  carried  fometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not 
to  amafs  treafures,  but  only  to  prevent  impofitions 
upon  her  people,  who  were  at  that  time  very  litde 
accuftomed  to  bear  the  burdiens  of  government. 
By  means  of  her  rigid  oeconomy,  ihe  paid  all  the 
debts  which  fhe  found  on  the  crown,  with  their  full 
intereft ;  though  fome  of  thefe  debts  had  been  con- 
trafted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  father  ^.  Some 
loans,  which  fhe  had  exafted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  pra6ticc 
in  that  age  fomewhat  unufual*:  And  (he  eftablifhed 
her  credit  on  fuch  a  footing,  that  no  fovereign  in 
Europe  could  more  readily  command  any  fum, 
which  the  public  exigencies  might  ^t  any  time  re- 
quire \  During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  govern- 
ment, England  furniflies  few  materials  for  hiftory ; 
and  except  the  fmall  part  which  Elizabeth  took  in 
foreign  tranfactions,  there  fcarcely  paflcd  any  oc- 
currence which  requires  a  particular  detail. 
^P^«'Ka-  The  moft  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a 
ieflion  of  parliament,  held  on  the  8  th  of  February 
1576  J   where  debates  were  ftarted,  which  may  ap- 

• 

«  Strype^ft  Life  of  Parker,  p.  341.    Ibid.  I-ifc  of  Grindal,  p.  5x5^ 
7  Heylin,  p.  165,  166 •  «  D'Ewes,  p.  X45.    Camdenj  p.  446. 

I  l>'£wcft,  p.  S46.  ^  Ibid.^.  245. 
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pear  fomewhat  curious  and  Angular.     Peter  Went-  chap. 
worth,  a  puritan,   who   had   fignalized  himfelf  in  ^    ^  '  ^ 
former  parliaments  by  his  Free  and  undaunted  fpirit,      1579. 
opened  this  ielTion  with  a  premeditated  harangue, 
which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  houfe, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the  mi- 
nifters.     As  it  feems  to  contain  a  rude  Iketch  of 
thofe  principles  of  liberty  which  happily  gained  af- 
terwards the  afcendant  in  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  fubftance  of 
it.     He  premifed,  that  the  very  name  of  liberty  is 
fweet ;    but  the  thing  itfelf  is  precious  beyond  the 
moft   ineftimable  treafure:    And 'that  it  behoved 
them  to  be  careful,  left,  contenting  themfelves  with 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  name,  they  forego  the  fubftance, 
and  abandon  what  of  all  earthly  pofleflions  was  of 
the  higheft  value  to  the  kingdom.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  obferve,  that  freedom  of  fpeech  in  that 
houfe,  a  privilege  fo  ufefiil  both  to  fovereign  and 
fubjedt,  had  been  formerly  infringed  in  many  effential 
articles,  and  was  at  prefent  expofed  to  the  moft  im-  . 
minen  t  danger:  That  it  was  ufual,  when  any  fubjeft 
of  importance  was  handled,  efpecially  if  it  regarded 
religion,  to  furmife,  that  thefe  topics  were  difagree- 
able  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  farther  proceeding- 
in  them  would  draw  down  her  indignation  upon  their 
tfemerity:    That  Solomon  had  juftly  affirmed  the 
king*s  difpleafure  to  be  a  meffenger  of  death;    and 
it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by 
motives  of  confcience  and  duty,  (hould  be  inclined 
to  ftop  fhort,  when  they  found  themfelves  expofed 
to  fo  feverc  a  penalty :    That,  by  the  employing  of* 
this  argument,    the  houfe  was  incapacitated  from 
ferving  their  country,  and  even  .from  ferving  the 
queen  herfelf ;    whofc  ears,  befieged  by  pernicious 
flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered  inacceffible  to  the 
moft  falutary  trfiriis :    That  it  was  a  mockery  to 
call  an  affembly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it  that  privi- 
lege, which  was  fo  effential  to  its  bcingy  and  without 
VoL.V:  Q^  which 
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c  HA  P.  which  it  muft  degenerate  into  an  abjedt  fchod  of 
^  _  _'_.  fervility  and  diffiniulation  :   That,  as  the  parliament 
1379.      was  the  great  guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to 
have  liberty  to  difcharge  their  truft,  and  to  maintaii^ 
that  authority  whence  even  kings  themfelres  derive 
their  being :    That  a  king  was  conftituted  fuch  by 
law,  and  though  he  was  not  dependent  on  man,  yet 
was  he  fubordinate  to  God  and  the  law,,  and  'wa& 
obliged  to  make  their  prefcriptions,  ^not  bis  own 
will,  the  rule  of  his  conduft:    That  even  his  corn- 
million,  as  God*s  vicegerent,  enforced,  inftead  of 
loofening,  this  obligation  5  fince  he  was  thereby  in- 
vefted  with  authority  to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of 
God>  which  is  nothing  but  law  and  juftice :    That 
though  thefe  furmifes  of  difpleafing  the  queen  by. 
their  proceedings,  had  impeached,  in  a  very  eflendal 
point,  all  freedom  of  fpcech,  a  privilege  granted 
them  by  a  fpecial  law  j    yet  was  there  a  more  ex- 
prefs  and  more  dangerous  invafion  mad^  on  their 
liberties,   by  frequent  meflages  from  the  throne: 
tThat  it  had  become  a  pra<5tice,  when  the  houfe  was 
entering  on  any  qucftwn,  either  ecclefiaftical  or  civile 
to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,,  inhibiting  them 
abfolucely  from  treating  of  fuch  matters,  and  debar- 
ing  them  from  ail  farther  difcuffion  of  thfefc  moment- 
ous articles  :    That  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  hor 
royal  protedlion,  had  afliimed  a  decifive  power  in  all 
(^ueftions  of  religion,  and  required  that  every  one 
fhould  implicitly  fiUmiit  his  faith  to  their  arbitrary 
determinations :    That  the  love  which  he  bore  his^ 
fovereign,    forbade   him   to   be  filent  under  fuch 
abufes,  or  to  facrifice>  on  this  important  occafion, 
his  duty  to  fervile  flattery  and  complaifance :    And 
that  as  no  earthly  creature  was  exempt  from  faulty 
fo  neither  was  the  queen  herfelf  j    but,  in  impoflog 
this  fervitude  on  her  faithful  commons,  had  com- 
mitted a  great,  and  even  dangerous,  feuk  againft 
herfclf  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  ""^ 

•  D*Ewes,  p.  ^36,  a'37,  &c. 
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if  IS  eafy  to.obferve,  from  this  Ipeech,  ihit,  iit 
this  dawn  of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  ftile  was  ftill 
crude  and  unformed ;  dnd  that  the  proper  decorum  tjijit 
of  attacking  miniftcrs  and  couhfellors,  without  in- 
tercfting  the  honour  of  the  crown^  or  mentJonih^ 
the  perfon  of  the  fovereigh,  was  not  yet  entirely 
eftablifhed.  'the  commons  exprcfied  great  dif-  . 
pleafure  at  this  unufual  liccnfe :  They  feqiiefterecl 
Wentworth  from  the  houfe,  and  committed  him  pi- 
foner  to  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  Th6y  even  ordered  hini 
to  be  examined  by  a  committee,  confiding  of  all  thofe 
members  who  wefe  ilfo  members  of  the  privy-i 
council  i  and  a  report  to  be  next  day  made  to  the 
houfe.  This  comnrtittee  met  in  the  ftar-chaniber> 
and,  Wearing  the  afpeft  of  that  arbitrary  court,  fuiii- 
moned  Wentworth  to  appear  before  them  and 
anfwer  for  his  behaviour.  But  though  die  commons 
had  difcovered  fo  Kttle  delicacy  or  precaution,  in 
thus  confounding  their  own  authority  with  that  of 
the  ftar- chamber  I  Wentworth  better  underftood  the 
principles  of  liberty,  and  refufed  to  give  thcfe  coun- 
cilors any  account  of  his  condu(ft  in  parliament,  till 
he  were  fatisfied  that  they  afted,  not  as  menfibers  of 
the  privy-council,  but  as  a  committee  of  the  houfe  '* 
He  juftified  his  liberty  of  fpeech,  by  pleading  xhi 
rigour  and  hardihip  of  the  queen's  melfages  ;  ^nd, 
notwithftanding  that  the  committee  fhewed  him,  b^ 
inftances  in  other  reigns,  that  the  praftice  offending 
fuch  rneffages  was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not 
agree  to  exprefs  any  forrow  or  repentance..  Thtf 
iflue  of  the  affair  was,  that,  after  a  month's  confine* 
ment,  the  queen  fent  to  the  commons,  informing 
them,  that,  from  her  fpecial  grace  and  favour,  fh2 
had  reftored  him  to  his  liberty,  and  to  his  place  in 
the  houfe  *.  By  this  ieeming  lenity,  flie  indireftly  - 
retained  the  power  which  ftie  had  aflumed,  of  im- 
prifoning  the  members,  and  obliging  them  to  anfwdf 

*  D*E\vcs,  p.  941.  •  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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CHAP,  before  her  for  their  conduft  in  parliament.  And  fir 
^  ^^*  .  Walter  Mildmay  endeavoured  to  make  the  houfe 
,579,  lenfible  of  her  majefty*s  goodnefs,  in  fo  gently 
remitting  the  indignation  which  fhe  might  juftly 
conceii^e  at  the  temerity  of  their  member:  But  he  in- 
formed themy  that  they  had  not  the  liberty  of  ipeaking 
what  and  of  whom  they  pleafed ;  and  that  indilcreet 
freedoms  ufed  in  that  houfe  had,  both  in  the  pre- 
fent  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chaftife- 
ment.  He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abufe 
farther  the  quccn'^  clemency  -,  left  fhe  be  conftrained, 
contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unfuccefsful 
lenity  into  a  neceflary  fcverity  ^ 

The' behaviour  of  the  two  houfes  was,  in  every 
,  other  refpeft,  equally  tame  and  fubmiffive.  Inftead 
of  a  bill,  which  was  at  firft  introduced  ^  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  they  were  contented  to 
prefent  a  petition  to  her  majefty  for  that  purpofo : 
And  when  fhe  told  them  that  fhe  would  give  orders 
to  her  bifhops  to  amend  all  abufes,  and  it  they  were 
negligent,  fhe  would  herfelf,  by  her  fupreme  power 
and  authority  over  the  church,  give  fuch  redrefs  as 
would  entirely  fatisfy  the  nation;  the  parliament 
willingly  acquiefced  in  this  fovereign  and  peremptory 
decifion  **. 

Though  the  commons  fhewed  fo  litde  fpirit  in 
oppofing  the  authority  of  the  crown,  they  main- 
tained, this  feffion,  their  dignity  againfl  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  peers,  and  would  not  agree  to  a  con- 
ference, which,  they  thought,  was  demanded  of  thdm 
in  an  irregular  manner.  They  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, with  all  humblencfs  (fuch  is  their  expreffion), 
the  fuperiority  of  the  lords :  -  They  only  refufed  to 
give  that  houfe  any  reafon  for  their  proceedings; 
and  afTcrted,  that,  where  they  altered  a  bill  tent 
them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  dpfirc  a 
conference,  not  to  the  upper  houfe  to  require  it '. 

^  D'Ewcs,  p.  »59.  Z  Ibid,  p.  251.  ^  IWd,  p.  157- 

*  Ibid.  p.  1.63. 
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The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  iubfidy  and  ^  hap. 
two  fifteenths.     Mildmay,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  ^^_*^ 
houfe  concerning  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  grants      1579. 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  queen's  paft  expences 
in  fupporting  the  government,  and  of  the  encreafing 

.  charges  of  the  crown,  from  the  daily  encrcafe  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities.  He  did  not,  however,  for- 
get to  admonifh  them,  that  they  were  to  regard  this 
detail  as  the  pure  efFed  of  the  queen's  condefcenlion, 
iince  flie  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any  accoui^t 

^  bow  (be  employed  her  treafure  *. 
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Drah A  fariiament — r^Negotiations  of  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou-^ j^aks  of  Scot-- 

land  :  Letter  of  queen  Mary  to  Elizabetb-^—^ 
Confpiracies  in  England^-^^^^A  parliaments-''-^ 
The  ecclefiaftical  commiJfion'-'-''^Affatrs  of  the  Lorn 
Countries Hojiilities  with  Spain. 


C  HAP.  fTpHE  greateft  and  moft  abfolute  fecurity  that 
x^^-        X      Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign, 

^  1580."^  never  exempted  her  from  vigilance  and  attention  5 
but  the  fcene  began  now  to  he  more  overcaft,  and 
dangers  gradually  multiplied  on  her  from  more  than 
one  quarter. 

AfFair$  of  •  The  earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scot- 
land in  flri£l  alliance  with  the  queeq,  and  had  alio 
reftored  domeftic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom :  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expedled  that  the  factitious  and  legal 
authority  of  a  regent  would  long  rpaintain  itfelf  in 
a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order  j  where 
even  the  natural  dominion  of  hereditary  princes  fo 
often  met  with  oppofjtion  and  control.  The  nobi-^ 
lity  began  anew  to  break  into  fadions :  The  people 
were  difgufted  with  fome  inftances  of  Morton's  ava- 
rice :  And  the  clergy,  whp  fomplained  of  farther  en- 
croachments on  their  narrow  revenue,  joined  and 
cncreafed  the  difcontent  of  the  other  orders.  The 
regent  was  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituatiqn ;  and, 
having  dropped  fome  peevilh  expreffions,  as  if  he 
were  willing  or  defirous  to  refign,  the  noblemen  of 
the  oppofite  party,  favourites  of  the  young  king, 
jaid  hold  of  this  conceffion,  and  requjred  that  de- 
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miffion  which  he  feemed  fo  frankly  to  offer  them.  ^  Ua  p. 
James  was  at  this  time  but  eleven  years  of  age  -,  yet  ^ 
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Morton^  having  iecured  him(elf>  as  he  imagined,  by  1580, 
a  general  pardon,  refigned  his*  authority  into  the 
hands  df  the  king,  who  pretended  to  conduft,  in  his 
own  name>  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom.  The 
regent  retired  from  the  government ;  and  feemed  ta 
employ  himfelf  entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domeftic 
affairs ;  but,  either  tired  with  this  tranquillity,  which  . 
appeared  infipid  after  the  agitations  of  ambition,  or 
thinking  it  time  to  throw  off  diflimulation,  he  came 
again  to  court  (  acquired  an  afcendant  in  the  council^ 
and  though  he  refumed  not  the  title  of  regent,  go- 
verned with  the  fame  authority  as  before.  'The  op- 
poCite  party,  after  holding  feparate  conventions,  took 
to  arms,  on  pretence  of  delivering  their  prince  from 
captivity,  and  reftoring  him  to  the  free  exercife  of  his 
government:  Queen  Elizabeth  interpofed  byheram-* 
baflador,  fir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an  agrefe- 
ment  between  the  faftions :  Morton  kept  poflcffion 
of  the  government  j  but  his  enemies  were  numerous 
and  vigilant,  and  his  authority  feemed  to  become 
every  day  more  precarious. 

The  count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  houfe  of  Lenox, 
coufin-german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  France ;  and  being  a  young  man 
of  good  addrefs  and  a  fweet  difpofition^  he  appeared 
,  to  the  duke  of  Guife  a  proper  inftrument  for  detach- 
ing James  from  the  Englifh  intereft,  and  connefting 
him  with  his  mother  and  her  relations.  He  no  fooner 
appeared  at  Stirling,  where  James  refided,  than  he 
acquired  the  affeftions  of  the  young  monarch  j  and 
joining  his  interefts  with  thofe  of  James  Stuart  of 
the  houfe  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
who  had  acquired  the  king's  favour,  he  employed 
himfelf,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amufe- 
oient^  in  inftilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince 
pew  lentiments  of  politics  and  government.    He  re- 
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^  xu^'  prc^^ntcd  to  him  the  injuftice  which  had  been  done 
V  .  Lf  to  Mary  in  her  depofition,  and  made  hinn  entertain 
ijJq.  thoughts  either  of  refigning  the  crown  into  her  hands, 
or  of  aflbciating  her  with  him  in  the  adminiftration '. 
Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  might  enfue 
from  the  prevalence  of  this  intereft  in  Scotland,  fcnt 
anew  fir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirling;  and  accufing 
d'Aufcigney,  now  created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  at- 
tachment to  the  French,  wafned  James  againft  enter- 
taining fuch  fufpicious  and  dangerous  connexions  ■. 
The  king  excufed  himfelf,  by  fir  Alexander  Hume 
his  ambafTador ;  and  Lenox,  finding  that  the  queen 
had  openly  declared  againft  him,  was  farther  con- 
firmed in  his  intention  of  overturning  the  Englifh  in- 
tereft, and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  it.  That  nobleman  was  ar- 
refted  in  council,  accufed  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
late  king's  murder,  committed  to  prifon^  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  fufi^er  as  a  traitor.  He  con- 
fefled  that  Bothwel  had  communicated  to  him  the 
defign,  had  pleaded  Mary's  confcnt,  and  had  defired 
his  concurrence  j  but  he  denied  that  he  himfelf  had 
ever  expreflfed  any  approbation  of  the  crime ;  and, 
in  excufe  for  his  concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger 
of  revealing  the  fecret,  either  to  Henry,  who  had  no 
refolution  nor  oonftancy,  or  to  Mary,  who  appeared 
to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  ".  Sir  'Phomas 
Randolph  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  intercede  in  fa- 
vour of  Morton ;  and  that  ambaffador,  not  content 
with  difcharging  this  duty  of  his  funflion,  engaged, 
by  hjs  pcrfuafion,  the  earls  of  Afgyle,  Montrofc, 
Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy for  proteaing,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the 
lite^of  the  prifoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that 
pobleman's  enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be 

•Ibid.  p.  31^.  Uawford,  ,,.  33J.   Mojrfc's  >£m«,irt,  p.  j*.  ' 
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aficmbled  on  the  borders  of  England;  but  this  ex-  c ^^AP. 
pcdient  fcrved  only  to  haften  his  fentence  and  exe-  r  ^  _'^ 
cution  "".  Morton  died  with  that  conftancy  and  refo-      x5«o. 
lution,  which  had  attended  him  through  all  the  va- 
rious events  of  his  life ;  and  left  a  reputation,  which 
was  Icfs  difputed  with  regard  to  abilities  than  probity 
and  virtue.     But  this  conclufion  of  the  fcene  hap- 
pened not  till  thv:  fubfcquent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely  Spajiiih 
anxious  on  account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland  i 
both  becaufe  that  country  alone,  not  being  feparated 
from  England  by  fea,  and  bordering  on  all  the  ca- 
tholic and  malcontent  counties,  afforded  her  enemies 
a  fafe  and  eafy  method  of  attacking  her;  and  becaufe  . 
ihe  was  fenfible,  that  Mary,  thinking  herfelf  aban- 
doned by  the  French  monarch,  had  been  engaged 
by  the  Guifes  to  have  recourfe  to  the  powerful  pro- 
teftion  of  Philip,  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen,  was  every  day^ 
both  by  the  injuries  which  he  committed  and  fufFer- 
ed,   more  exafperatcd  againft  her.     That  he  might 
retaliate  the  affiftance  which  Ihe  gave  to  his  rebels  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  had  fent,  under  the  name  of 
the  pope  **,  a  body  of  feven  hundred  Spaniards  and 
Italians  into  Ireland;  where  the  inhabitants,  always 
turbulent,  and  difcontented  with  the  Englifti  govern- 
ment, were  now  more  alienated  by  religious  preju- 
dices, and  were  ready  to  join  every  invader.     The 
Spanifli  general,  San  Jofepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry; 
and  being  there  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
prcfident  of  Mun-Jer,  who  was  foon  after  joined  by 
lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made  a  weak  and  cowardly 
defence.  After  fome  aflfaults,  feebly  fuftained,  he  fur- 
fendered  at  difcretion ;  and  Gray,,  who  commanded 
but  a  fmall  force,  finding  himfelf  encumbered  with 
(o  many  prifoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 

♦»  Spotfwood,  p.  JI2.  P  JDigget,  p.  359.  370, 
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c  HA ?•  to  the  fword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  ^bout  fif- 
^     _'  ^  teen  hundred  of  the  Irifli :   A  cruelty  which  gave, 

"xjSo.  great  difpleafure  to  Elizabeth  ^ 
Sir  Francis  When  the  Englifti  ambaffador  made  complaints 
^'^  pf  this  invafion,  he  was  anfwercd  by  like  complaints 
of  the  piracies  committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bokl 
feaman,  who  had  afTaulted  the  Spaniards  in  die  place 
where  they  deemed  themfelves  moft  fecure,  in  the 
Dew  world.  This  man,  fprung  from  mean  parents  in 
the  county  of  Devon^  having  acquired  confiderablc 
riches  by  depredations  made  in  the  ifthmus  of  Pana-* 
ma,  and  having  there  gotten  a  fight  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  was  fo  ftimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice> 
ihat  he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in 
a  new  adventure  through  thofc  feas,  fo  niuch  un- 
known at  that  time  to  all  the  European  nations '. 
By  means  of  fir  Chriftophcr  Hatton,  then  vice- 
chamberlain,  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen's,  he  ob- 
tained ber  confent  and  approbation ;  and  he  fet  fail 
from  PlyrfiQuth  in  1577,  with  four  (hips  and  a  pin- 
nace, on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  able  failors '.  He  paffed  into  the  South  Sea  by 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  attacking  the  Spaniards, 
.who  expeded  no  enemy  in  thofe  quarters,  he  took 
IDany  rich  prizes,  and  prepared  to  return  with  the 
boocy  which  he  had  acquired.  Apprehenfive  of  being 
Incerccpced  by  the  enemy,  if  he  took  the  fame  way 
homew2a*ds,  by  which  he  had, reached  the  Pacific 
ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a  paflage  by  the  north 
of  C^ifomia  i  and  failing  in  that  enterprife,  he  fet 
fail  for  the  Eafl:  Indies,  and  retui?ied  farcly  this  year 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  firft 
Englifliman  who  failed  round  the  Globes  and  the 
iirit  commander  in  chief:  For  Magellan,  whofe  fhip 

H  Camden>  p.  475.    Cox*$  Ht(loi7  of  Irelaodj  p.  3<8. 
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executed  the  ftipe  adventure,  died  in  his  paflagc.  Hi$  CHAP, 
nannc  became  celebrated  on  account  of  fo  bold  and  .  "^^'^^ 
jfortun2»te  an' attempt;  but  niany,  apprehending  th^  i^So. 
fefentfpent  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  pert- 
fu^  the  queen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
^ifavow  the  entcrprife,  to  puuifti  Drake,  and  to  r^r 
ftpfC  the  treaftiric.  But  Elizabeth,  who  ado^ired  va- 
loyr,  w4  w^  allured  by  the  profpedt  of  (baring  in 
the  booty,  determined  to  countenance  that  gallant 
failor:  She  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knightT  ' 
jio^d,  and  accepted  of  a  banouet  from  him  at  DepJtr 
ford,  oi>  bo^rd  the  (hip  which  had  atchieved  (b  niev 
piqr^hle  a  voyage*  When  Philip's  amb^ador,  Men- 
dpzgi  e^cl^med  agai nil  Drake's  piracies,  (he  told 
J^iqi,  that  the  Spaniard^,  by  arrogating  a  right  tp  the 
whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence  all  other 
^qrop^s^i  nation^,  who  Ihpuld  fail  thither,  even  with 
^  yie^  cif  e^ccrcifing  the  moft  lawful  commerce,  n^-r 
jyraily  tf nnpted  others '  to  m^ke  a  violept  irruptioi» 
iQ^  thpfc  countries  \  To  pacify,  however,  the  ca-r 
ihoJic  monarch,  (he  caufed  part  of  the  booty  to  be 
Tf  ^pred  tq  fedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard,  who  pretended 
to  be  5^nt  fpr  the  merchants  whom  Drake  had 
(pqiipd.  ^wng  learned  afterwards,  th^t  Philip  had 
feized  the  money,  and  had  employed  part  of  it 
3gain(t  hcrielf  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the  pay  of  the 
prince  pf  ^^rnia's  troops,  (he  determined  to  nuk^ 
po  pfiore  reftitutions. 

TiiER?  was  another  caufe,   which   induced   thf     »s««- 
queen  to  take  this  resolution :   She  wa$  in  fuch  want 
of  nfipn^ya  that  (he  was  obliged  to  alTemble  a  par^ 
iis^fneot,  2^  meafure,  which,  as  (he  hcrfelf  openly  de-» 
i^laredj  (he  never  embraced,  except  when  conftrained 
^y  th^  n^ceflity  of  her  aflfair^.     The  parliament,  he-#  i6th  Jan. 
fides  grai^ting  her  a  fupply  of  one  uihfidy  and  two  ^gj^*'***'' 
gfteeathsiy  enabled  fome  (latutes  for  the  (ecurity  of 
bee  gpyeroiwntj  chiefly  again(l  |he  Attempts  of  thq 
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CHAP,  catholics.  Whoever,  in  any  way,  reconciled  any  one 
\J^^^'^  ^  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himfelf  reconciled, 
15S1.  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treafon;  to  fay  mafi  was 
fubjefted  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprifonoient, 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks ;  the  being  prcfent 
was  punifliable  by  a  year's  imprifonment  and  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  marks  r  A  fine  of  twenty  pounds 
a-month  was  impofed  on  every  one  who  continued, 
during  that  time,  abfent  fi-om  church  "•  To  utter 
flanderous  or  feditious  words  againft  the  queen  was 
punifliable,  for  the  firft  offence,  with  the  pillory  and 
lofs  of  ears;  the  fecond  offence  was  declared  felony: 
The  writing  or  printing  of  fuch  words  was  felony  even 
on  the  firft  offence  *".  The  puritans  prevailed  fo  far 
as  to  have  farther  applications  made  for  reforAiation 
in  religion  *.  And  Paul  Wentworth,  brother  to  the 
member  of  that  name  who  had  diflinguifhcd  himfelf 
in  the  preceding  feffion,  moved.  That  the  commons, 
from  their  own  authority,  fhould  appoint  a  general 
fafl  and  prayers :  A  motion,  to  which  the  houfe  un- 
warily aflented.  For  this  prefumption,  they  were 
feverely  reprimanded  by  a  mefTagc  from  the  queen, 
as  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative  and  fuprc- 
macy;  and  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  afk 
forgivenefs  ^. 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pafs 
thefe  fevere  laws  againfl  the  catholics,  by  fome  late 
difcoveries  of  the  trcafonable  prafftices  of  their  priefls. 
When  the  ancient  worfhip  was  fupprefTed,  and  the 
reformation  introduced  into  the  univerfities,  the  king 
of  Spain  reflefted,  that,  as  fome  fpecies  of  literature 
was  necefTary  for  fupporting  thefe  doftrines  and  con- 
troverfies,  the  Romifh  communion  mufl  decay  in 
England,  if  no  means  were  found  to  give  erudition 
to  the  ecclefiaflics ;  and  for  this  reafon,  he  founded 
a  feminary  at  Douay,  where  the  catholics  fent  their 
children,    chiefly  fuch   as  were   intended  for   the 

*  1%  £liz.  cap.  f .  V  Ihi<l«  cap.  1. 
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priefthood,   in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  ^^  ^yrf^^' 
their  education.      The  cardinal   of  Lorraine  imi-  ^    __'_^ 
tated  this  example,  by  erefliing  a  like  feminary  in     E581. 
his  diocefc  of  Rheims ;  and  though  Rome  was  fome- 
what  diftant,  the  pope  would  not  negleft  to  adorn^  • 

by  a  foundation  of  the  fame  nature,  that  capital  of 
orthodoxy.  Thefe  feminarics,  founded  with  fo 
hoftile  an  intention,  fent  over  every  year  a  colony 
of  priefts,  who  maintained  the  catholic  fuperftition 
in  Its  full  height  of  bigotry ;  and  being  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not 
deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  main- 
taining and  propagating  their  principles.  They  in- 
fufed  into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred  againft 
the  queen;  whom  they  treated  as  an  ufurper,  a 
fchifmatic,  a  heretic,  a  perfecutor  of  the  orthodox, 
and  one  folemnly  and  publicly  anathematifed  by  the 
holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion,  fometimes  aflaflina- 
tion,  were  the  expedients  by  which  they  intended  to 
efFeft  their  purpofes  againlt  her  i  and  the  fcvere  re- 
ftraint,  not  to  lay  perfecution,  under  which  the  ca- 
tholics laboured,  made  them  the  more  willingly 
receive,  from  their  ghoftly  fathers,  fuch  violent 
dodlrines. 

These  feminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  Jcfuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priefts 
erefted  in  Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  per- 
ceived, that  the  'lazy  monks  and  beggarly  friars, 
who  fufficcd  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the  church,  aflailed 
on  every  fide,  and  that  the  inquifitive  fpirit  of  the 
age  required  a  fociety  more  active  and  more  learned, 
to  oppofe  its  dangerous  progrefs.  Thefe  men,  as 
they  ftood  foremoft  in  the  conteft  againft  the  pro- 
teftants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme  animofity  of 
that  whole  feA ;  and  by  afluming  a  fuperioriry  over 
the  other  more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of 
their  own  communion,  were  even  expofed  to  the 
envy  of  their  brethren:  So  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the 
I  .  blamCj 
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c  I*  A  p.  blaffte,  to  ^hich  their  principles  and  conduft  might 
^  ^  '_j  be  expofed,  has,  in  many  inftances,  been  tnuch  ex- 
*s8««  aggeratcd.  This  reproach,  however,  they  muft  bear' 
from  pofterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
iriftitiTtion,  they  were  engaged  to  pervert  learning, 
the  only  effcftual  remedy  againft  fuperftition,  into 
z  nourifhment  of  that  infirmity  ;  and  as  their  eru- 
dition v^as  chiefly  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  fcholaftic 
kind  (though  a  few  members  have  cultivated  politd 
litratore),  they  were  only  the  more  enabled,  by  that 
acquifition,  to  refine  away  the  plaineft  diftates  of 
fndrality,  and  to  dreft  a  regular  fyftem  of  cafuiftry, 
by  which  prevarication,  perjury,  and  every  crime, 
tvhen  it  ferved  their  ghoftly  purpofes,  rriight  be 
jufliified  and  defended. 

The  jefuits,  as  devoted  fervants  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff  above  all  earthly  power;  and,  by  maintaining 
his  authority  of  depofing  kings,  fet  no  bounds  either 
to  his  fpiritual  or  temporal  jurifdiftion.  This  doc- 
trine became  fo  prevalent  among  the  zealous  ca- 
tholics in  England,  that  the  excommunication  ful- 
minated againft  Elizabeth  excited  many  fcruplcs  of 
a  Angular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved  the  holy  father 
to  provide  a  remedy.  The  bull  of  Pius,  in  abfolving 
the  fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  com- 
manded them  to  refift  the  queen's  ufurpatiort ;  and 
many  Romanifts  were  apprehenfive,  that,  by  thii 
claufe,  they  were  obliged  in  confcience,  even  though 
no  favourabje  opportunity  offered,  to  rebel  againft 
her,  and  that  no  dangers  or  difficulties  could  frecf 
them  frpm  this  indifpenfable  duty.  But  Parfons  ancf 
Campion,  two  jefuits,  were  fcnt  over  with  a  mi- 
tigation and  explanation  of  the  doftrine  j  and  they 
taught  their  difciples,  that  though  the  bull  was  for 
ever  binding  on  Elizabeth  and  her  partifans,  it  did 
not  oblige  the  catholies  to  obedience,  except  when 
the  fovereigrv  poilciff  (hould  think  proper,  by  a  new 
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fommons,  to  require  ic  *.  Campion  was  afterwards 
dctefted  in  trcalonabk  pradices ;  and  being  put  to  _  ^ 
the  rack,  and  confefling  his  guilty  he  was  publicly  15S14 
executed.  His  execution  was  ordered  at  the  very 
time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in  England,  and 
profecuted,  with  the  greateft  appearance  of  fuccefi, 
bis  marriage  with  the  que^n  ;  and  this  feveritywas 
probably  intended  to  appeafe  her  proteftant  fubjefts, 
and  to  fatisfy  thena,  that  whatever  meafures  Ihe 
might  purfue,  fhc  never  would  depart  from  the 
principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  duke  of  Alen^on,    now  created  duke  of  Negotit- 
Anjou,  had  never  entirely  dropped  his  pretenfionsf  ^^a^riage 
tx>  Elizabeth ;    and  that  princefs/  though  hdf  fuitor  with  the 
wsis  near  twenty- five  years  younger  than  hcrfelf,  and'  ^-^^ 
had  no  knowledge  of  her  perfon,  but  by  pi6tures  or 
defcriptions,  was  ftill  pleafcd  with  the  image,  which* 
his  addrelTes  afforded  her,  of  love  and  tendernefs. 
The  duke,  in  order  to  forward  his  fuit,  befides  em- 
ploying his  brother's  ambalTador,  fent  over  Simier, 
an  agent  of  his  own  ;    an  artful  man,  of  an  agree- 
able converfacion,  who,  foon  remarking  the  queen's 
humour,  amufed  Kcr  with  gay  difcourfe,  and  inftead 
of  ferious  political  reafonings,  which,  he  foxind,  only 
awakened  her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  mailer's  in- 
tcrefts,  he  introduced  every  moment  all  the  topics 
of  paffion  and  of  gallantry.     The  pleafure  which  fhc 
found  in  this  man's  company,  foon  produced  a  fa- 
miliarity between  them;    and,  amidft  the  greateft 
hurry  of  bufinefs,    her  moft  confidential  mihiflcrs 
had  not  fuch  ready  accefs  to  her,  as  had  Simier> 
who,   on  pretence  of  negotiation,    entertained  her 
with   accounts  of  the  tender  attachment  borne  her 
by  the  duk^  of  Anjou.      The  earl  of  Leicefler, 
who  had  never  before  been  alarmed  with  any  court- , 
fhip  payed  her,  and  who  always  truftcd,  that  her 
love  of  dominion  would  prevail  over  her  inclination 

*' Camden,  p.  477. 
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9  *|  A  p.  to  marriage,  began  to  apprehend,  that  flie  was  at 
i^  ^  '_^  laft  caught  in  her  own  fnare,  and  that  the  artful  en- 
1581,  couragement  which  (he  had  given  to  this  young 
luitor  had  unawares  engaged  her  affe&ions.  To 
render  Simier  odious,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  times,  and  fpread  reports,  that  that 
minifter  had  gained  an  afcendant  over  the  ^  queen, 
not  by  any  natural  principles  of  her  conftitution,  but 
by  incantations  and  love  potions.  Simier,  in  re- 
venge, endeavoured  to  difcredit  Leicefter  with  the 
queen  j  and  he  revealed  to  her  a  fecret,  which  none 
'  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  difclofe,  that  this  noble- 
man was  fecretly,  without  her  confent,  married  to 
the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Effex  ;  an  adion  which  the 
queen  interpreted  either  to  proceed  from  want  .of 
refpeft  to  her,  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  at- 
tachment; and  which  fo  provoked  her,  that  (he 
threatened,  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower  *.  The  quarrel 
went  fo  far  between  Leicefter  and  the  French  agent, 
that  the  former  was  fufpefted  of  having  employed 
one  Tudor,  a  bravo,  to  take  away  the  life  of  his 
enemy ;  and  the  queen  thought  it  neceflary,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  take  Simier  under  her  immediate  pro- 
teftion.  It  happened,  that,  while  Elizabeth  was 
rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  attended  by 
Simier,  and  fome  of  her  courtiers,  a  (hot  was  fired 
which  wounded  one  of  the  bargemen ;  but  the  queen 
finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  piece  had  been  dif- 
charged  by  accident,  gave  the  perfon  his  liberty, 
without  farther  punifliment.  So  far  was  fhe  from 
entertaining  any  fufpicion  againft  her  people,  that 
Ihe  was  often  heard  to  fay,  "  That  fhe  would  lend 
"  credit  to  nothing  againft  them,  which  parents 
«  would  not  believe  of  their  own  children  "*/' 

THEdukeof  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  fent 
him  of  the  queen's  prepoffeflions  in  his  favour,  paid 
her  fecretly  a  vifit  at  Greeilwich  i  and  after  fome  con- 

*  Camden,  p.  471.  ^  Idem  ibid. 
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jfertncic  with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known^  C  HA  P. 
he  departed.     It  appeared  that,  though  his  figure  ^^ ^\^ 
was  not  advantageous,   he  had  loft  no  ground  by     1581* 
being  perfonally  known  to  her ;  and  foon  after,  ihe 
commanded  Burleigh,  now  treafurcr,  Stiflex,  Lei- 
ceftcr,  Bedford,   Lincoln,    Hatton,    and  fccrctaiy 
Walfingham,  to  concert  with  the  French  ambafla- 
dors  the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage. 
.  Henry  had  fent  over  on  this  occafion  a  fplendid  cm- 
bafly,    confifting  of  Francis  de  Bourbon,   prince 
^dauphin,  and  many  confiderable  noblemen  s  and  as 
the  queen  had  in  a  manner  the  power  of  prefcribing 
what  terms  (he  pleafed,  the  articles  were  foon  fct-  . 
tied  with  the  Englifh  commiffioners.   It  was  a|^eedj 
that  the  marriage  fhould  be  celebrated  within  fix 
weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  j  that  the 
duke  and  his  retinue  fhould  have  the  exercife  of 
their  religion;  that  after  the  marriage  he  fhould 
bear  the  title  of  King,  but  the  adminiftration  re- 
main folely  in  the  queen ;  that  their  children,  male 
or  female,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  Crown  of  England  ^ 
that  if  there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in  cafe  of 
Henry's  death   without  ifTue,    fhould  be  king  of 
iFrance>  the  younger  of  England  j  that  if  there  be 
but  one  male,  and  he  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France, 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  refide  in  England  eight 
months  every  two  years;  that  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  England  fhould  be  preferved  inviolate  j  and  that 
no  foreigner  fhould  be  promoted  by  the  duke  to 
any  office  in  England  ^. 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of 
England,  in  cafe  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
France,  opened  Ijut  a  difmal  profpeft  to  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  now 
in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contributed  very  much  to 
allay  their  apprehenfions  of  this  nature.  The  queen 
alfo^  as  a  proof  of  her  ftill  remaining  uncertainty, 

'   ^  Camdeny  p.  4S4« 
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CHAP,  added  a  claufe,  that  (he  was  not  bound  to  complete 
^^_^  the  marriage,  till  farther  articles,  which  were  not 
J 58 1,      fpecified,  (hould  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
and  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this  agree- 
ment.  Soon  after,  the  queen  fent  over  Walfingham, 
as  ambaffador  to  France,  in  order  to  form  clofer 
connexions  with  Henry,  and  enter  into  a  league 
ofFenfive  and  defenfive  againft  the  increafing  power 
and  dangerous  ufurpations  of  Spain.     The  French 
king,  who  had  been  extremely  difturbed  with  the 
unquiet  fpirit,  the  rcftlefs  ambition,  the  enterprifing, 
yet  timid  and  inconftant  difpofition  of  Anjou,  had 
already  fought  to  free  the  kingdom^  from  his  in- 
trigues, by  opening  a  fcene  for  his  aftivity  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  having  allowed  him  to  embrace  the  pro- 
teftion  of  theStates>  had  fecretly  fupplied  him  with 
men  and  money  for  the  undertaking.    The  profpcfl: 
of  fettling  him  in  England  was  for  a  like  realon  very 
agreeable  to  that  monarch ;  and  he  was  defirous  to 
cultivate,  by  every  expedient,  the  favourable  fen- 
timents  which  Elizabeth  feemed  to  entertain  towards 
him.     But  this  princefs,  though  (he  had  gone  far- 
ther in  her  amorous  *"  dalliance  than  could  be  jufti- 
fied  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles  of  policy, 
was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters  to  a  final 
conclufion;    and  fhe  confined  Walfmgham  in  his 
inftru6tions  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a  mutual 
alliance  between  France  and  England  "*.  Henry  with 
reluftance  fubmitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that 
.fubjc<3:j  but  no  fooner  had  Walfingham  begun  to 
fettle  the  terms  of  alliance,  than  he  was  informed 
that  the  queen,  forefeeing  hoftility  with  Spain  to  be 
the  refult  of  this  confederacy,  had  declared  that  fhe 
would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the  war,  before  the 
war  without  the  marriage*.     The  French  court, 
pleafed  with  this  change  of  refolution,  broke  off  the 
conferences  concerning  the  league,  and  opened  a 

•  Digges,  p.  3?7.  396.  408.  426.  *  Ibid.  p.  352. 
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ntgotiation  for  the  marriage ^      But  matters  had  chap. 
not  long  proceeded  in  this  train  before  the  queen  ,  ^^'_f 
again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference  to  the      1581. 
marriage,  and  ordered  Walfingham  to  renew  the 
conferences  for  that  purpofe.    Before  he  had  Jeifurc 
to  bring. this  point  to  maturity^  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  new  change  of  refolution  ^ ;  and  not  only  the 
court  of  France,  but  Walfingham  himfelf,  Burleigh, 
-and  all  the  wifeft  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  were  in 
amazement,  doubtful  where  this  conteft  between  in- 
clination and  reafon,  love  and  ambition,  would  at 
laft  terminate^. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another 
variety  of  intentions,  from  a  new  conteft  between 
her  reafon  and  her  ruling  paffions.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  expeSed  from  her  fome  money,  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders; 
and  the  queen  herfelf,  though  her  frugality  made 
her  long  reluftaijt,  was  fenfible  that  this  fupply  was 
neceflary ;  and  flie  Tvas  at  laft  induced,  after  much 
hefitation,  to  comply  with  his  requeft  *•  She  fent 
him  a  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  by 
which,  joined  to  his  own  demefnes,  and  the  aflift- 
ance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen-dowager,  he 
levied  an  army,  and  took  the  field  agaihft  the  prince 
of  Parma.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  raifing  the  fiege 
of  Cambray;  and  being  chofen  by  the  States 
governor  of  the.  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army  into 
winter  quarters,  and  came  over  to  England  in  order 
to  profecute  his  fuit  to  the  queen.  The  reception 
which  he  met  with  made  him  expeft  entire  fuccefs, 
and  gave  him  hopes  that  Elizabeth  had  furmounted 
all  fcruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to  make 
choice  of  him  for  her  huft)and.  In  the  midft  of  the 
pomp  which  attended  the  anniverfary  of  her  coro-  Nor,  17. 

^  l>i^e8,  p.  39».  «.  Ibid.  p.  40S.  **  Sec  note  [QJ  at 
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nation,  fhe  was  feen,  after  long  and  intimate  dif- 
^  courfe  with  him,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger, 
,5s I,  and  to  put  it  upon  his ;  and  all  the  fpeftators  con- 
cluded, that  in  this  ceremony  fhe  had  given  him  a 
promife  of  marriage,  and  was  even  defirous  of  fig- 
nifying  her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St.  Aide- 
gonde,  ambaffador  from  the  States,  difpatched 
immediately  a  letter  to  his  mai&rs,  informing  them 
of  this  great  event  i  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp, 
who  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings  regarded  the 
queen  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  divinity,  tcftified  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  difcharge  of  their  great  ord- 
nance ''.  A  puritan  of  Lincoln's-Inn  had  written  a 
paflionate  book,  which  he  intitled,  "  The  Gulph  in 
**  which  England  will  be  fwallowed  by  the  French 
^*  Marriage."  He  was  apprehended  and  profecutcd 
by  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to  lofe 
his  right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  conilancy 
and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the 
fentence  was  executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his 
other  hand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried, 
"  God  fave  the  queen !" 

But  notwithftanding  this  attachment  which  Eli- 
zabeth fo  openly  difcovered  to  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  combat  of  her  fentiments  was  not  entirely  over; 
and  her  ambition,  as  well  as  prudence,  roufing  itfclf 
by  intervals,  ftill  filled  her  breaft  with  doubt  and 
hefitation.  '  Almoft  all  the  courtiers  whom  Ihe 
trufted  and  favoured,  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
fingham,  difcovered  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
marriage;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made 
no  fcruple  of  oppofing  her  refolution  withtthe  moft 
zealous  remonftrances '. .  Among  other  enemies  to 
the  match,  fir  Philip,  fon  of  fir  Henry  Sidney,  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  aiid  nephew  to  Leicefter,  a  young 
man  the  moft  accompliflicd  of  the  age,  declared 
himfelf :  And  he  ufcd  the  freedom  to  write  her  a 

^  Camden,  p.  486 •    Thvian«  lib.  74.  >  Caindexi>  p.  486. 
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kttcr,  in  which  he  difluaded  her  from  her  prcfent  chap. 
refolution^  with  an  unulual  elegance  of  exprcflTion,  ^^^-_; 
as  well  as  force  of  reafoning.  He  told  her^  that  the  1581.  ' 
fecurity  of  her  government  depended  entirely  on  the 
affections  of  her  proteftant  fubjefts ;  and  flie  could 
not,  by  any  meafurc,  more  efFeftuaily  difgiift  them, 
than  by  efpoufing  a  prince  who  was  fon  of  the  per- 
lidious  Catherine,  brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious 
Charles,  and  who  had  himfelf  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  innocent  and  defencelefs  protcftants: 
That  the  catholics  were  her  mortal  enemies,  and 
believed  either  that  fhe  had  originally  ufurped  the 
crow^i,  or  was  now  lawfully  depofed  by  the  pope's 
bull  of  excommunication  ^  and  nothing  had  ever  fo 
much  elevated  their  hopes  as  the  profpe6l  of  her 
marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou :  That  her  chief 
fecurity  at  prefent  againft  the  efforts  of  fo  nume- 
rous, rich,  and  united  a  faftion,  was,  that  they  pof- 
fefled  no  head  who  could  conduct  their  dangerous 
enterprifes;  and  Ihe  herfelf  was  ralhly  fupplying 
that  defedt,  by  giving  an  intereft  in  the  kingdom 
to  a  prince  whofe  education  had  zealoufly  at- 
tached him  to  that  communion :  That  though  he 
was  a  ftranger  to  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the 
difpofitions  of  men  were  now  fuch  that  they  pre- 
ferred the  religious  to  the  civil  connexions;  and 
were  more  influenced  by  fympathy  in  theological 
opinions,  than  by  the  principles  of  legal  and  here- 
ditary government :  That  the  duke  himfelf  had  dif- 
covered  a  very  reftlefs  and  turbulent  Ipirit;  and 
having  often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother 
and  his  fovereign,  there  remained  no  hopes  that  he 
would  paflively  fubmit  to  a  woman  whom  he  might 
in  quality  of  hu(band  think  himfelf  entitled  to 
command :  That  the  French  nation,  fo  populous, 
fo  much  abounding  in  foldiers,  fo  full  of  nobility 
who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  fome  time  accuf- 
tomed  to  ferve  for  plunder,  would  fupply  him  with 
partifins  dangerous  to  a  people  unwarlike  and  de- 
R  3  fencelefs 
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CHAP,  fencelefs  like  the  generality  of  her  fubjefts :  That 
•^^^'  ^  the  plain  and  honourable  path  which  (he  had  fol- 
158X.      lowed,  of  cultivating  the  afFeftions  of  her  people, 
had  hitherto  rendered  her  reign  fecurc  and  happy ; 
and  however  her  enemies  might  feem  to  multiply 
upon  her,  the  fame  invincible  rampart  was  ftill  able 
to  proteft  and  defend  her:  That  fo  long  as  the 
throne  of  France  was  filled  by  Henry  or  his  pofte- 
rity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  ties  of  blood 
would  enfure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom,  preferably 
to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of  religion; 
and  if  ever  the  crown  devolved  on  the  duke  of 
Anjou,    the   conjunftion    of  France  and  England 
would  prove  a  burden  rather  than  a  proteftion  to 
the  latter  kingdom :  That  the  example  of  her  fitter 
Mary  was  fufficient  to  inftruA  her  in  the  danger  of 
fuch  connexions;  and  to  prove  that  the  afFeftion 
and  confidence  of  the  Englifli  could  never  be  main- 
tained where  they  had  fuch  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
their  intcrefts  would  every  moment  be  facrificed  to 
thofe  of  a  foreign  and  hoftile  nation :  That  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  great  inconveniences,  difcovered  by 
p.ift  experience,  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  was  more  popular  in  the  nation  than  the 
family  of  France;  and  what  was  of  chief  moment, 
^     Philip  was  of  the  fame  communion  with  Mary,  and 
was  connefted  with  her  by  this  great  band  of  inte- 
reft  and  afFeftion:    And  that  however  the  queen 
might  remain  childlefs,  even  though  old  age  (houW 
grow  upon  her,  the  fingular  felicity  and  glory  of 
her  reign  would  preferve  her  from  contempt ;  the 
afFeftions    of  her   fubjefts,    and   thofe  of  all  the 
^     proteftants  in  Europe,  would  defend  her  from  dan- 
ger; and  her  own  prudence,  without  other  aid  or 
afFiftance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  moft 
malignant  enemies "". 

These  refleftions  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety 
and  irrefolution ;  and  (he  was  obferved  to  pafs  feveral 
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nights  without  any  fleep  or  repofe.    At  laft  her  C  H  a  p. 
fettled  habits  of  prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  «^^^'  ■ 
over  her  temporary  inclination;  and  having  fent  for     i^ga. 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  fhe  had  a  long  conference  with 
him  in  private,  where  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  apologies  foj  breaking  her  former  engage- 
ments.    He  expreffed  great  dilguft  on  his  leaving 
hers  threw  away  the  ring  which  fhe  had  given  himj 
and  uttered  many  curfes  on  the  mutability  of  wo- 
men, and  of  iflanders ".     Soon  after,  he  went  over 
to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  loft  the  con- 
fidence of  the  States  by  a  rafh  and  violent  attempt 
on  their  liberties ;  was  expelled  that  country ;  retired 
into  France;   and   there  died.      The   queen,    by 
timely  refleftion,  faved  herfelf  from  the  numerous 
mifchiefs  which  muft  have  attended  fo  imprudent  a 
marriage:  And  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  French 
monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any  efFefts  of 
that  refentment  which  fhe  had  reafon  to  dread  from 
the  affront  fo  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of  Aflfairs  of 
the  Englifh  catholics  never  ceafed  during  the  whole  ^*^^^*'**** 
courfe  of  her  reign ;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions 
which  happened  in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
were  the  fource  fometimes  of  her  hopes,  fometimes 
of  her  apprehenfions.  This  year  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  ftrongly  engaged  her  attention.  The  influ- 
ence which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  who 
now  affumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired 
over  the  young  king,  was  but  a  flender  foundation 
of  authority ;  while  the  generality  of  the  nobles  and 
all  the  preachers  were  To  much  difcontented  with 
their  adminiftration.  The  afftmbly  of  the  church 
appointed  a  folemn  faft ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed 
reafons  was  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  ex- 
pofcd  from  the  company  of  wicked  perfons  *" :  And 
on  that  day  the  pulpits  refounded  with  declamations 
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CHAP,  againft  Lenox,  Arran,  and  all  the  prefent  counfelloFS^ 
\J^.j  When  the  nlinds  of  the  people  were  fufficiently  pre- 
158*.  pared  by  thcfe  lefturcs^  a  confpiracy  of  the  nobility 
was  formed,  probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
Augufti3.  Elizabeth,  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  James  at  Ruth- 
ven,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Go  wry -sj  andthedefign 
being  kept  fecret,  fucceeded  without  any  oppofition. 
The  leaders  in  this  cnterprife  were,  the  earl  of 
Gowry  himfclf,  the  earl  of  Marre,  the  lords  Lindc- 
fey  and  Boyd,  the  mafters  of  Glamis  and  Oliphantj^ 
the  abbots  of  Dumfcrmline,  Paifley,  and  Cambuf- 
kenneth.  The  king  wept  when  he  found  himfelf 
•detained  a  prifoner ;  but  the  mafter  of  Glamis  faid, 
"  No  matter  for  his  tears :  Better  that  boys  weep 
«^  than  bearded  men :"  An  exprcffion  which  James 
could  never  afterwards  forgive '.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  his  refentment,  he  found  it  neceflary  to  fubmife 
to  the  prefent  neceflity.  He  pretended  an  entire 
acquiefcence  in  the  conduft  of  the  aflbciators; 
acknowledged  the  detention  of  hi?  perfon  to  be  ac- 
ceptable fervice;  and  agreed  to  fummon  both  an 
aflembly  of  the  church  and  a  convention  of  eftates, 
in  order  to  ratify  that  enterprifc. 

The  aflembly,  though  they  had  cftablifhed  it  as 
an  inviolable  rule,  that  the  king  on  no  account  and 
under  no  pretence  (hould  ever  intermeddle  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  matters,  made  no  fcruple  of  taking  civil 
affairs  under  their  cognizance,  and  of  deciding  on 
this  occafion,  that  the  attertipt  of  the  confpirators 
was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered 
the  prefcrvation  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  profperous 
ftate  of  the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all  the 
clergy  to  recommend  thcfe  fentiments  from  the  pul- 
pit ;  and  they  threatened  with  ecqlefiaftical  cenfures 
every  man  who  fliould  oppofe  the  authority  of  the 
confederated  lords  ^.  The  convention  being  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  thefe  lords  themfelves,  added  thei;' 
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fiinftlon  to  thefe  proceedings.  Arran  was  confined 
0  prifoner  in  his  own  houfe :  Lenox,  though  he  had 
power  to  refift,  yet  rather  than  raife  a  civil  war,  or  be  15^4 
the  caufe  of  bloodfhed  %  chofe  to  retire  into  France, 
where  he  foon  after  cjied.  He  per  fevered  to  the  laft 
in  the  proteftant  religion,  to  which  James  had  con-  - 
verted  him,  hut  which  the  Scottifti  cjergy  could 
never  be  pei  fuaded  that  he  had  fincerely  embraced. 
The  king  fent  for  his  family,  reftored  his  fon  to  his 
paternal  honours  and  eftate,  took  care  to  eftablifh 
the  fortunes  of  all  his  other  children ;  and  to  his  laft 
moments  never  forgot  the  early  friendfhip  which 
he  had  borne  their  father:  A  ftrong  proof  of  the 
good  difpofitions  of  that  prince  *. 

No  (boner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England, 
than  the  queen  fent  fir  Henry  Cary  and  fir  Robert 
Bowes  to  James,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
deliverance  from  the  pernicious  counfels  of  Lenox 
and  Arran  j  to  exhort  him  not  to  relent  the  feeming 
violence  committed  on  him  by  the  confederated 
lords ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permiflion  for  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  ever  fince  Morton's 
fiiU  had  lived  in  England.  They  eafily  prevailed 
in  procuring  the  recal  of  Angus ;  and  as  James 
(uipefted  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  projedt  of  his  detentiort,  he 
thought  proper  before  the  Englilh  ambafladors  to 
diflemble  his  refentment  againft  the  authors  of  it. 
Soon  after.  La  Mothe^Fenelon,  and  Menneville,  1583 
appeared  as  ambafladors  from  France:  Their  er- 
rand was  to  inquire  concerning  the  fituation  of  the 
king,  make  profeflions  of  their  mafter*s  friendlhip, 
fonfirm  the  ancient  league  with  France,  and  pro- 
cure an  accommodation  between  James  and  the 
queen  of  Scots.      This  laft  propofal  gave  great 
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CHAP,  umbrage  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  aflfembly  voted  tho 
y^^^^  J  fettling  of  ternns  between  the  mother  and  fon  to  be 
,583.  a  moft  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  refounded 
with  declamations  againft  the  French  ambaffadors  j 
particularly  Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  meffenger 
of  the  bloody  murderer,  meaning  the  duke  of  Guifc: 
And  as  that  minifter,  being  knight  of  the  Holy 
'  Ghoft,  wore  a  white  crofs  on  his  flioulder,  they 
commonly  denominated  it  in  contempt  the  badge 
of  Antithrift.  The  king  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  reprefs  thefe  infolent  refledlions;  but  in 
order  to  make  the  ambaffadors  fome  compenfation, 
he  defired  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  to  give 
them  a  fplendid  dinner  before  their  departure.  To 
prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  appointed  that 
very  day  for  a  public  faft  -,  and  finding  that  their 
orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their  fer- 
mons  in  thundering  curfes  on  the  magiftrates,  who, 
by  the  king's  direftion,  had  put  this  mark  of  refpeft 
on  the  ambaffadors.  They  even  purfued  them  after- 
wards with  the  cenfures  of  the  church ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from  iffuing  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fubmiffion  to  royal,  preferably  to 
clerical,  authority'. 

What  increafed  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an 
accommodation  between  James  and  Mary  was,  that 
the  Englifh  ambaffadors  feemed  to  concur  with  the 
French  in  this  propofal ;  and  the  clergy  were  fo  ig- 
norant as  to  believe  the  fincerity  of  the  profeffions 
made  by  the  former.   The  queen  of  Scots  had  often 
made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  en-      I 
tircly  neglefted;  but  hearing  of  James's  detention,  * 
Maiy^to     flic  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  more  fpi-      I 
EHwbcih,  rited  ftrain  than  ufual ;  craving  the  afliftance  of  that     J 
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princefs  both  for  her  own  and  her  fon's  liberty.   She 
laid,  that  the  account  of  the  prince's  captivity  had  _ 
excited  her  moft  tender  concern ;  and  the  experience     %sH 
which  fhe  herfelf,  during  fo  many  years,  had  of  the 
extreme  infelicity  attending  that  fituation,  had  made 
her  the  more  apprehenfive  left  a  like  fate  fhould 
purfue  her  unhappy  offspring :  That  the  long  train 
of  injuftice  which  flie  had  undergone,  the  calumnies 
to  which  (he  had  been  expofcd,  were  fo  grievous,  that 
finding  no  place  for  right  or  truth  among  men^  (he 
was  reduced  to  make  her  laft  appeal  to  Heaven,  the 
only  competent  tribunal  between  princes  of  equal 
jurifdiftion, . degrecy  and  dignity:    That  after  her 
rebellious  fubjefts,  fccretly  inftigated  by  Elizabeth's 
minifters,  had  expelled  her  the  throne,  had  confined 
her  in  prifon,'  had  purfued  her  with  arms,  (he  had 
voluntarily  thrown  herfelf  under  the  protection  of 
England ;  fatally  allured  by  thofe  reiterated  profef- 
fions   of  amity  which  had  been  made  her,  and  by 
her  confidence  in  the  generofity  of  a  friend,  an  ally, 
and  a  kinfwoman :  That,  not  content  with  exclud- 
ing her  from  her  prefence,    with  fupporting  the 
ufurpcrs  of  her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the  dc- 
ftruftion  of  her  faithful  fubjefts,  Elizabeth  had  re- 
duced her  to  a  worfe  captivity  than  that  from  which 
fhe  had  efcaped,  and  had  made  her  this  cruel  return 
for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  fhe  had  repofed 
in  her :  That  though  her  refentment  of  fuch  feverc 
ufage  had  never  carried  her  farther  than  to  ufe  fomc 
difappointed  efforts  for  her  deliverance,    unhappy 
for  herfelf,  and  fatal  to  others,  flie  found  the  rigours 
of  confinement  daily  multiplied  upon  her ;  and  at 
length  carried  to  fuch  a  height  that  it  furpaffed  the 
bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer  to  endure 
them:  That  (he  was  cut  off  from  all  communica* 
tion,  not  only  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  but  with 
her  only  fon ;  and  her  maternal  fondnefs,  which  was 
now  more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  fympathy  in 
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CHAP,  fituation,  and  was  her  fole  remaining  attachment  to 
^^^^  this  world,  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy  folace 
1583,  which  letters  or  meflagcs  could  give :  That  the  bit- 
tcrnefs  of  her  forrows,  ftill  more  than  her  clofe  con- 
finement, had  preyed  upon  her  health,  and  had 
added  the  infufFerablc  weight  of  bodily  infirmity  to  . 
all  thofc  other  calamities  under  which  {he  laboured: 
That  while  the  daily  experience  of  her  maladies 
opened  to  her  the  comfortable  profpeft  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and 
forrow  are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that 
laft  confolation ;  and  having  fecluded  her  from  every 
joy  on  earth,  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  debar 
her  from  all  hopes  in  her  future  and  eternal  exift- 
,  ence :  That  the  exercife  of  her  religion  was  refilled 
her  J  the  ufc  of  thofe  facred  rites  in  which  Ihc  had 
been  educated  j  the  commerce  with  thofe  holy  mi- 
nifters  whom  tjeaven  had  appointed  to  receive  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  tranfgreflions,  and  to  feal 
our  penitence  by  a  folemn  re-admiflion  into  hea- 
venly favour  and  forgivcnefs ;  That  it  was  in  vain 
to  complain  of  the  rigours  of  perfecution  exercifed 
in  other  kingdoms,  when  a  queen  and  an  innocent 
woman  was  excluded  from  an  indulgence  which 
never  yet,  in  the  moft  barbarous  countries,  had 
been  denied  to  the  meaneft  and  moil  obnoxious 
malefaftor :  That  could  flie  ever  be  induced  to  dc- 
fccnd  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  her,  or  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Heaven, 
there  was  only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  Ihe  would 
appeal  from  all  her  enemies  j  to  the  juftice  and  hu- 
manity of  Elizabeth's  own  breaft,  and  to  that  lenity 
which,  uninfluenced  by-  malignant  counfel,  fli? 
would  naturally  be  induced  to  exercife  towards  her : 
And  that  fhe  finally  entreated  her  to  refume  her  na- 
tural dilpofition,  and  to  rcfleft  on  the  fupport  as 
well  as  comfort,  which  ihe  might  receive  from  her 
Ion  and  herfelf,  if,  joining  the  obligations  of  grati- 
5  tude 
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tude  to  the  tics  of  blood,  (he  would  deign  to  raifc  ^  J  A  P. 
them  from  their  prefent  melancholy  fituation,  and  ^  ^-jf 
reinftate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to  which     1583. 
they  were  entided ". 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obftruft  Mary's  re- 
doration,  chiefly  becaufe  Ihe  forefaw  an  unhappy 
alternative  attending  that  event.     If  this  princeft 
recovered  any   confiderable  (hare  of  authority  in 
Scotland,  her  refentment,  ambition,  zeal,  and  con- 
nexions both  domeftic  and  foreign,  might  render 
her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  England,  and  enable 
her,  after  fuppreffing  the  proteftant  party  among  her 
fubjefts,  to  revive  thofe  pretenfions  which  fhe  had 
formerly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and  which  her 
partifans  in    both  kingdoms  ftill    fupported  with 
great  induftry  and  affurance.     If  (he  were  reinftated 
in  power  with  fuch  ftrift  limitations  as  could  not  be 
broken,  ihe  might  be  difgufted  with  her  fituation ; 
and  flying  abroad,  form  more  defperate  attempts 
than  any  fovereign  who  had  a  crown  to  hazard 
would  willingly  undertake.     Mary  herfelf,  fenfible 
of  thcfe  difficulties,  and  convinced  by  experience 
that  Elizabeth  would  for  ever  debar  her  the  throne, 
was  now  become  more  humble  in  her  'wifhes ;  and 
as  age  and  infirmities  had  repreffed  thofe  fentimcnts 
of  ambition    by  which  (he  had  Formerly  been  lb 
much  aduated,  fiie  was  willing  to  facrifice  all  her 
hopes  of  grandeur  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  liberty; 
a  bleffing  to  which  fhe  naturally  afpired  with  the 
fondeft  impatience.     She  propofed  therefore,  that 
fhe  fhould  be  afTociated  with  her  fon  in  the  title  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  that  the  adminiftratipn 
fhould  remain  folely  in  him :  And  fhe  was  content 
to  live  in  England  in  a  private  ftation,  and  even 
under  a  kind  of  reftraint;    but  with  fome  more 
liberty,  both  for  exercife  and  company,  than  fhe  had 
enjoyed  fince  the  firft  difcovery  of  her  intrigues  with 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth,  afraid  left 
fuch  a  loofe  method  of  guarding  her  would  facilitate 
is»j-  her  efcape  int«  France  or  Spain,  or  at  leaft  would 
encourage  and  incrcafe  her  partifans,  and  enable  her 
to  conduft  thofe  intrigues  to  which  Ihe  had  already 
difcovered  fo  ftrong  a  propenficy,  was  fecretly  de- 
termined to  deny  her  requefts;  and  though  ihc 
feigned  to  affcnt  to  them,  flie  well  knew  how  to 
difappoint  the  expe6lations  of  the  unhappy  princefi. 
While  Lenox  maintained  his  authority  in  Scotland, 
flie  never  gave  any  reply  to  all  the  applications  made 
to  her  by  the  Scottifli  queen  ^ :  At  prefent,  when 
her  own  creatures  had  acquired  pofleffion  of  the  go- 
vernment, fhe  was  refolved  to  throw  the  odium  of 
refufal  upon  them;  and  pretending  that  nothing 
farther  was  required  to  a  perfed  accommodation 
than  the  concurrence  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  Scot- 
,  land,  fhe  ordered  her  ambaflador,  Bowes,  to  open 
the  negotiation  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  her  aflbcia- 
tion  with  her  fon  in  the  title  to  the  crown.  Though 
flie  feemed  to  make  this  conceffion  to  Mary,  Ihe  re- 
fufed  her  the  liberty  of  fending  any  ambaffador  of 
her  own  j  and  that  princefs  could  eafily  conjefture 
from  this  circumftance  what  would  be  the  refult  of 
the  pretended  negotiation.  The  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  inftigated  by  the  clergy,  rejected  all  treaty; 
and  James,  who  was  now  a  captive  in  their  hands, 
.  affirmed  that  he  had  never  agreed  to  an  aflbciation 
with,  his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had  never  gone 
farther  than  fome  loofe  propofals  for  that  purpofe*. 
The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the 
prefent  fituation.  James,  impatient  of  reftraint, 
made  his  efcape  from  his  keepers ;  and,  flying  to 
.  St.  Andrew's,  fummoned  his  friends  and  parcifans 
to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marfhal, 
Montrofe,  and  Rothes,  haflened  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  fovereign  j  and  the  oppofite  party  found  them- 
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felves  unable  to  refift:  {ol  powerful  a  combination,  chap; 
They  were  offered  a  pardon  upon  their  fubmiffion,  .  ^^  '  ^ 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fault  in  feizing  the      i5S3* 
king^s  perfon,  and  reflraininfg  him  from  his  liberty. 
Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  terms :  The  greater 
number,   particularly  Angus,    Hamilton^    Marre, 
•Glamis,  left  the  country,  and  took  Ihelter  in  Ireland 
or  England,  where  they  were  protedted  by  Elizabeth. 
The  earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court ;  and  the 
malcontents,  who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of 
Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and  moderation,  found  that 
by  their  refiftance  they  had  thrown  all  power  into 
the  hands  of  a  perfon  whofe  counfels  were  as  violent 
as  his  manners  were  profligate  ^. 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James  5  in  which 
Ihe  quoted  a  moral  fentence  from  Ifocrates,  and  in- 
direftly  reproached  him  with  inconftancy,  and  a 
breach  of  his  engagements.  James,  in  his  reply, 
juftified  his  meafures-j  and  retaliated  by  turning  two 
paflfages  of  liberates  ajgainft  her  *.  She  next  fent 
Walfmgham  in  an  embafly  to  him ;  and  her  chief  - 
purpofe  in  employing  that  aged  minifter  in  an  errand 
where  To  little  bufinefs  was  to  be  tranfafted,  was  to 
Jearn  from  a  man  of  fo  much  penetration  and  ex- 
!perience,  the  real  character  of  James.  This  young 
prince  poflefTed  good  parts,  though  not  accompanied 
with  that  vigour  and  induftry  which  his  ftation  re- 
quired ;  and  as  he  excelled  in  general  difcourfe  and 
conv^rfation,  Walfingham  entertained  a  higher  idea 
of  his  talents  than  he  was  afterwards  found,  when 
real  bufinefs  was  tranfafted,  to  have  fully  merited  *. 
The  account  which  he  gave  his  miftrefs  induced  her 
to  treat  James  thenceforth  with  fome  more  regard 
than  fhe  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  pay  him. 


r  Spotfwood,  p.  315,  316,  &  feq. 

»  McJvil,  p.  140,  141.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

*  Melvili  p.  14s.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  530. 
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The  king  of  Scots  perfevering  in  his  pnelenf 
views,  (ummoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  en- 
is«4.~  iftcd,  that  no  clergymen  (hould  prefiime  in  his 
fermons  to  utter  falfe,  untrue,  or  fcandalous  fpccches 
againft  the  king,  the  council,  or  the  public  meafures, 
or  to  meddle  in  an  improper  manner  with  the  affairs 
of  his  majcfty  and  the  ftates  **.  The  clergy,  finding 
that  the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a  fan&uary  for 
them,  were  extremely  offended :  They  laid  that  the 
^king  was  become  popifh  in  his  heart ;  and  they  pave 
their  adverfaries  tht  epithets  of  grofs  libertines^ 
belly  gods,  and  infamous  perfons*.  The  violent 
condudl  of  Arran  fbon  brought  over  the  popularity 
to  their  fide.  The  earl  o?  Gowry,  though  par- 
doned for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prilbn, 
was  tried  on  fome  hew  accufations,  coiidenuied  and 
executed.  Many  innocent  perfons  fullered  fit>m 
the  tyranny  of  this  favourite ;  and  thebaniflied  lords, 
being  aflifted  by  Elizabeth,  now  found  the  dme 
favourable  for  the  recovery  of  their  eftates  and  au- 
thority. After  they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt 
upon  Stirling,  they  prevailed  in  another;  and  beine 
admitted  to  the  king's  prefence,  were  pardoned  ana 
reftored  to  his  favour* 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority ;  deprived 
of  that  eftate  and  title  which  he  had  ufurt>ed ;  and 
the  whole  country  leemed  to  be  compofea  to  tran- 
quillity. Elizabeth,  after  oppofing>  durine  ibme 
time,  the  credit  of  the  favourite,  had  found  it  more 
expedient  before  his  fall  to  compound  all  dificrences 
with  him  by  means  of  Davifon,  a  minifter  whom 
(he  fent  to  Scotland :  But  having  more  confidence 
in  the  lords  whom  fhe  had  helped  to  reftorc,  ftc 
was  pleafed  with  this  alteration  of  affairs ;  and  main- 
tained a  good  correfpondence  with  the  new  court 
and  miniftry  of  James. 

^  Spotfwoodi  p.  333*  *  Ibid.  p.  }34. 

These 
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These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been  ^3j^^* 
regarded  as  of  fmall  importance  to  tlie  repofe  and  ^^.^^_'^ 
fecurity  of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  fubjefts  been      is«4. 
entirely  united,  and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  ca-  Confpira-  , 
tholics,  excited  by  conftraint  more  properly  thah  England, 
perfecution,   daily  threatened  her  with  fome  dan- 
gerous infurreflion..    The  vigilance  of  the  mini- 
llers,  particularly  of  Burleigh  and  Walfingham,  was 
raifed  in  proportion  to  the  aftivity  of  the  malcon- 
tents;   and  many  arts,   which  had  been  blamable 
in  a  more  peaceful  governnncnt,  were  employed  in 
detedting   confpiracies,    aiid  even  difcoyering  the 
fecret  inclinations  of  men.     Counterfeit  letters  weife 
written  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the 
Englilh  exiles,  and  privately  conve/cd  to  the  houfes 
of  the  catholics :    Spies  were  hired  to  obferve  the 
aftions  and  difcoiirfe  of  fufpefled  perfons :  Inforniers 
were  countenanced:    And  though  the  fagacity  of 
thefc  two  great  minifters  helped  them  to  diftinguilh 
the  true  from  the  falfe  intelligence,  many  calumnies 
v/ere,  no  doubt,  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  fubjefts, 
particularly  the  catholics,  kept  in. the  utnioft  anxiety 
and  inquietude.     Henry  Piercy  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, brother  to  the  earl  beheaded  fome  years 
before,  and  Philip  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  fon  of 
the  unfortunate  dkike  of  Norfolk,  fell  under  fufpi- 
cion ;  and  the  latter,  was,  by  order  of  council,  con- 
fined to  his  own  houfe.     Francis  Throgmorton,  a 
private  gentleman,  was  committed  to  cuftody,  on 
account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was  intercepted.     Lord 
Paget  and  Charles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged 
with  him  in  treafonable  defigns,  immediately  with- 
drew beyond  fea.     Throgmorton  confefled  that  a 
plan  for  an  invafion  and  infurreftion  had  been  laid ; 
and  though,  on  his  trial,  he  was  defirous  of  re- 
tracing this  CQnfeffion,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fear 
of  torture,    he  was   found   guilty,    and  executed. 
Mendoza  theSpanifh  ambaffador,  having  promoted 

Vqi,.  V.  S  this 
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CHAP,  this  confpiracy,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom } 

^^^ _'^  and  Wade  was  fent  into  Spain,  to  excufe  his  dif- 

1584,  miffion,  and  to  defire  the  king  to  fend  another  am- 
baflador  in  his  place :  But  Philip  would  not  fo 
much  as  admit  the  Englifli  ambaffador  to  his  prc- 
fence.  Creighton,  a  Scottifli  jefuit,  coming  over 
on  board  a  veflfel  which  was  feized,  tore  fome  papers, 
with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  fea; 
but  the  wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  Ihip,  they 
were  pieced  together,  and  difcovcrcd  fome  dangerous 
fecrets  **. 

Many  of  thefe  confpiracics  were,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reafon,  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  of  Scots ' ;  and  as  her  name  was  employed 
in  all  of  them,  the  council  thought  that  they  could 
not  ufe  too  many  precautions  againft  the  danger  of 
her  claims,  and  the  reftlefs  aftivity  of  her  temper. 
She  was  removed  from  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Shrewlbury,  who,  though  vigilant  and  faithful  in 
that  truft,  had  alfo  been  indulgent  to  his/  prifoner, 
particularly  with  regard  to  air  and  exercife :  And 
Ihe  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  fir  .Amias 
Paulet  and  fir  Drue  Drury ;  inen  of  honour,  but 
inflexible  in  their  care  and  attention.  An  aflfociation 
was  alfo  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  other 
courtiers ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the 
whole  nation,  except  the  more  zealous  catholics, 
men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  it.  The  purport  of  this  aflfociation  was  to 
defend  the  queen,  to  revenge  lier  death  or  any  in- 
jury committed  againft  her,  and  to  exclude  from 
the  throne  all  claimants,  what  title  foever  they 
might  poflifs,  by  whofe  fuggeftion  or  for  whofe 
beJioof  any  violence  fhould  be  ofi^ered  to  her  ma- 
jefl:y  ^  The  queen  of  Scots  was  fenfible  that  this 
aflbciation  was  levelled  againft  her ;  and  to  remove 


<*  Camden,  p.  499.  ^  «  Stiypc,  vol.  iij.  p.  246. 

f  brate' Trials,  vol,  i.  p,  112,  123, 
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aM  fofpicion  from  herfelf,  Ihe  alfo  defircd  leave  to  c  h  a.  p. 
fiibfcribeit.    .  .       ^  J^ill^ 

Elizabeth,  that  (he  might  the  more  difcourage  1584.. 
malcontents,  by  (hewing  them  the  concurrence  of  *3d  Nov. 
the  nation  1n  her  favour,  fummoned  a  new  parlia-  j^^Jntl  '^" 
ment;  and  (he  met  with  that  dutiful  attachment 
which  (he  expe6led.  The  a(rociation  was  confirmed 
by  parliament  i  and  a  claufe  was  added,  by  which 
the  queen  was  empowered  to  name  commi(rioners 
for  the  trial  of  any  pretender  to  the  crown  who 
ihould  attempt  or  imagine  any  invafion,  infurrec- 
tion,  or  aflaflination  againft  her :  Upon  condemna- 
tion, pronounced  by  thefe  commifTioners,  the  guilty 
pcrfon  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  .the  fuccef- 
lion,  and  was  farther  punifhable  as  her  majefty 
(hould  direft.  And  for  greater  fecurity,  a  council 
of  regency,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  violent  death, 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom,  to  fettle  the 
fucceflion,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  that  aft  gf 
treafon  *• 

A  SEVERE  law  was  alfo  enafted  againft  jefuits  and 

popifti  priefts:    It  was  ordained  that  they  (liould 

depart  the  kingdom  within  forty  days;  that  thofe 

who  (hould  remain  beyond  that  time,   or  (hould 

afterwards  return,  (hould  be  guilty  of  treafon  j  that 

thofe   who  harboured  or  relieved  them  (hould  be 

guilty  of  felony  s  that  thofe  who  were  educated  in 

feminaries,  if  they  returned  not  in  fix  months  after 

notice  given,  and  fubmitted  not  themfclves  to  the 

queen,  before  a  bifliop  or  two  juftices,  (hould  be 

guilty  of  treafon  5  and   that  if  any,  fo   fubmitcing 

themfelves;  ihould   within  ten  years  approach  the 

court,  or  come  within  ten  miles  of  it,  their  fubmif- 

fion  (hould  be  void*".    By  this  law  the  exercife  of  the 

catholic  religion,  which  had  formerly  been  prohibited 

under  lighter  penalties,  and  which  was^  in  many  in-    - 

ftances  connived  at,  was  totally  fuppreflfed.     In  the 

<  27  £iiz»  cap.  I.  ^  Ibid.  cap.  z, 

S  2  fubfc- 
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CHAP,  fubfequent  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  the  law  wa* 
\^^^^  fometinies  executed  by  the  capitjd  punifhment  of 
15S4.  priefts;  and  though  the  partifans  of  that  princefs 
aflcrted  that  they  were  punilhed  for  their  treaibnj 
not  their  religion,  the  apology  muft  only  be  under- 
ftood  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  law  was  enafted  on  ac- 
count of  the  treafonable  views  and  attempts  of  tlie 
fedt,  not  that  every  individual  who  fufl&red  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law  was  convifted  of  treafon  *.  The 
catholics,  therefore,  might  now  with  juftice  com- 
plain of  a  violent  perfccution ;  which  we  may  fafely 
affirm,  in  fpite  of  the  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of 
that  age,  not  to  be  the  beft  method  of  converting 
them,  or  of  reconciling  them  to  the  eftablifhed  go^ 
vernment  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  befides  arming  the*  queen  witli 
thefe  powers,  granted  her  a  fupply  of  one  fubfidy 
and  two  fifteenths.  The  only  circumftance  in  which 
their  proceedings  were  difagreeable  to  her,  was  an 
application  made  by  the  commons  for  a  farther  re- 
formation in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  Yet  even  in  this 
attempt',  which  afFefted  her  as  well  as  them  in  a 
delicate  point,  they  difcovered  how  much  they  were 
overawal  by  her  authority.  The  majority  of  the 
houfe  were  puritans,  or  inclined  to  that  fed  ^  j  but 
the  fevere  reprimands  which  they  had  already  in 
former  feffions  met  with  from  the  throne,  deterred 
them  from  introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion; 
a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  interpreted  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative:    They  were 

*  Some  even  of  ihofc  who  defend  the  queen's  meafurcs  allow,  tliat 
in  ten  years  fifty  piielU  were  executed,  and  fifty-five  baniihcd. 
Cjimden,  p.  649. 

^  Beliiics  the  petition  after  mentioned,  another  proof  of  thcprera- 
lency  of  the  puritans  nuiong  the  commons  was  their  pafling  a  bill  for 
the  reverent  obfervance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sabb  ith,  ar.d 
the  depriving  the  people  of  thofe  amufements  which  they  weraaccuf-. 
tomed  to  take  on  that  day.  b'£wcs,  f,  ^35.  It  was  a  ftrons;  fymp« 
lorn  of  a  contrary  fjirit  in  the. upper  houfe,  that  they  propofed  to  add 
Wednelday  to  the  hfk  days,  and  to  prohibit  entirely  the  eating  of 
fleHi  on  chat  day.    D'Kwesi  p.  373. 

content 
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content  to  proceed  by  way  of  humble  petition,  and  ^  ha  p- 
that  not  addreflcd  to  her  majefty,  which  would  have  ^     _\^ 
given  offence,  but  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  or  rather     1584. 
the  bilhops,  who  had  a  feat  in  that  houfe,  and  from 
whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  ad- 
vances towards  reformation  * :   A  ftrange  departure 
from  what  we  now  apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of 
the  commons ! 

The  commons  defired,  in  their  humble  petition, 
that  no  bilhop  (hould  exercife  his  function  of  ordina- 
tion  but  with  the  confent  and  concurrence  of  fi^ 
prefbyters :  But  this  demand,  as  it  really  introduced 
a  change  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  was  firmly  re- 
jeded  by  thci  prelates.    They  defired  that  no  clergy- 
man (hould  be  inftituted  into*  any  benefice,  without 
previous  notice  being- given  to  the  parifli,  that  they 
might  examine  whether  there  lay  any  objeftion  to 
his  life  or  doftrine :   An  attempt  towards  a  popular 
model,  wiiich  naturally  met  with  the  fame  fate.     In 
another  article  of  the  petition,  they  prayed  that  the 
bifhops  fhould  not  infift  upon  every  ceremony,  or 
deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of  the  fervice : 
As  if  uniformity  in  public  worlhip  had  not  been 
eftabliflied  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates  had  been 
endowed   with  a  difpenfing  power.      They  com- 
plained of  abufes  which  prevailed  in  pronouncing 
the  fentcnce  of  excommunication,  and  they  entreated 
the  rcve?rend  fathers  to  think  of  fome  law  for  the 
remedy  of  thefc  abufes :  Inriplying,  that  thofe  mat- 
ters were  too  high  for  the.  commons  of  themfelves  to 
attempt. 

But  the  moft  material  article  which  the  com- 
mons touched  upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court 
of  ecclefiaftical  commifllon,  and  the  oath  ex  officio^ 
as  it  was  called,  .cxadted  by  that  court.  This 
is  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  importance  as  to  merit  fome 
ip^plan^tion. 

1  D'E\fres,  p.  357. . 

S3,      '  The 
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c  HA  P.      XfiE  firft  primate  after  the  queen's  acceffion  was 

, .  Parker;  a  man  rigid  in  cxadbing  conformity  to  the 

1584.  eftabliflied  worfhip,  and  in  punifhing,  by  fine  or 
fiafti  ^T^^"  deprivation,  all  the  puritanical  clergymen  who  at- 
couit.  tempted  to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits,  cere- 
.  monies,  or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1 575 ; 
and  was  fuccecded  by  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himfelf 
was  inclined  to  the  new  fe6t,  was,  with  great  difficulty 
brought  to  execute  the  laws  againft  them,  or  to  pu- 
ni(h  the  nonconforming  clergy.  He  decliiXd 
obeying  the  qi^een's  orders  for  the  fuppreffion  of 
fropbefyingSy  or  the  aflemblies  of  the  zealots  in 
private  houfes,  which  fhe  apprehended  had  become 
fo  many  academies  of  finaticifm  j  and  for  this  offi:ncp 
fhe  had,  by  ^n  order  of  the  Star  Chamber,  fequef- 
tered  him  from  his  archiepifcopal  funftion,  and  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  houfe.  Upon  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1583,  Ihe  determined  not  to  fall 
into  the  fame  error  in  her  next  choice;  and  flic 
named  Whitgift,  a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  al- 
ready fignalifed  his  pen  in  controverfy,  and  who, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  convince  the  puritans 
by  argument,  was  now  refolved  to  open  their  eyes 
by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal  ftatutes. 
He  informed  the  queen  that  all^the  fpiritiial  au- 
thority lodged  in  the  prelates  was  infignificant  with- 
out the  fanftion  of  the  crown ;  and  as  there  was  no 
ecclefiaftical  commiffion  at. that  time  in  force,  he 
engaged  her  to  iffue  a  new  one;  more  arbitrary 
than  any  of  the  former,  and  conveying  more  unli- 
mited authority"*.  She  appointed  forty-four  com- 
miflioners,  twelve  of  whom  were  ecclefiaftics  ;  three 
commiffioners  made  a  quorum;  the  jurifdiftioii of 
the  court  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
over  all  orders  of  men ;  and  every  circumftafjce  of 
its  author  ty,  and  all  its  methods*  of  prcJte^ng, 
v;ere  contrary  to  the  cleareft  principles  of  la\y  and 
natural  equity.  The  commiffioners  were  empowered  ^' 

»  Neal's  Hiftoryof  the  Pmiians,  vol,  i.  p.  410, 

to 
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to  vifit  and  reform  all  errors,  herefies,  fchifms,  in  C  HA  P. 
a  word,  to  regulate  all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  pu-  >^  '   m 
jiifh  all  breach  of  uniformity  in  the  exercife  of  public      ?58^. 
worfhip.    They  were  direfted  to  make  inquiry,  not 
only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnefles, 
l)ut  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  they  could 
devife ;  that  is,  by  the  rack.  By  torture,  by  inqui- 
sition, by  imprifonment.     Where  they  found  rea- 
Ton  to  fufpeft  any  perfon,  they  might  adminifter  tp 
'him  an  oath,   called  ex  officio,   by  which  he  was 
bound  to  anfwer  all  queftions,  and  might  thereby 
be  obliged  to  accufe  himfelf  or  his  moft  intimate 
friend.     The  fines  which  they  levied  were  difcre- 
tionary,  and  often  occafioned  the  total  ruin  of  the 
offender,    contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the 
kingdom.     The  imprifonment  to  which  they  con- 
demned any  delinquent  was  limited  by  no  rule  .but 
their  own  pleafure.     They  aflTumed  a  power  of  im- 
pofing  on  the  clergy  what  new  articles  of  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  CQnfequendy  of  faith,  they  thought  pro- 
per.    Though  all  other  fpiritual  courts  were  fubje6t, 
lince  the  reformation,  to  inhibitions  from  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclefiaflicaJ  commiflloners 
were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurifdiftion,  and  were 
liable  to  no  control.      Ar)d  the  more  to  enlarge 
their  authority,  they  were  empowered  to  punifh  all 
incefts,  adulteries,  fornications  j  all  outrages,  mif- 
behaviours,  and  diforders  in  marriage:    And  the 
punifhments  which  they   might   inflift,    were  ac- 
cording to  their  wifdonn,  confcience,  and  difcrction. 
In  a  word,  this  court  was  a  real  inquifttioni'dX-- 
tended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as  well  as  cruelties, 
infeparable  from  that  tribunal.     And  as  the  jurif- 
.diftion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  court  was  deftruftive  of 
all  law,  fo  its  eredtion  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere 
ufurpation  of  this  imperfous  princefs ;  and  had  no 
other  foundation  than  a  claufe  of  a  flatute,  reftoring 
jhe  fupremacy  to  the  crown,  nnd  empowering  the 
S  4  fovereigtt 
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CHAP,  fpvercign  to  appoint  commiffioners  for  exctciCing 
-^  ^ J  ^'^  that  prerogative.     But  prerogative  in  general,  efpe- 
J5»4,      cialjy  the  fupremacy,  was  fuppofed  in  that  age  to  in- 
volve powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reafo^ 
cQuld  limit  and  determine. 

But*  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  pe- 
tition to  the  prelates,  had  touched  fo  gently  and  fub- 
miffively  on  the  ecclefiaftical  grievances,  the  queen^ 
in  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  feflionj 
could  not  forbear  taking  noticcof  their  prefumption, 
and  reproving  them  for  thofe  murmurs  which,  for 
fear  of  offending  her,  they  had  pronounced  fo  low 
2s  not  dirtjftly  to  reach  her  royal  ears.  After  giving 
them  ibme  general  thanks  for  their  attachment  to 
her,  and  m^ing  profeflions-of  affedlion  to  her  fub7 
je6ls,  Ihe  told  them,  that  whoever  found  fault  with 
,  the  church  threw  a  flander  upon  her,  fincc  (he  was 
appointed  ty  God  fupreme  ruler  over  it,  and  nq 
herefies  or  fchifms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom  but 
by  her permiffion  and  negligence:  Thatfonie  abufes 
muft  neceffarily  have  place  in  every  thing ;  but  (he 
warned  the  prelates  to  be  watchful  j  for  if  ihe  found 
them  carelels  of  their  charge,  ihe  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  depofe  them :  That  (he  was  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  employed  herfelf  in  many  ftudies, 
particularly  philofophical  (by  which  I  fuppofe  Ihc 
meant  theological),  and  Ihe  would  confefs  that  few, 
whole  leifure  had  not  allowed  them  to  make  pro-  ' 

feffionof  fcience,  had  read  orreflefted  more  :  That  ! 

as  fhe  could  difcern  the  prefumption  of  many,  in 
curioufly  canvaffing  the  fcriptures,  and  ftarting  in-? 
novations,  (he  .wpuld  no  longer  endure  this  licen- 
tioufnefs  j  but  meant  to  guide  her  people,  by  God's 
rule,  in.the  iuft  mean  between  the  corruptions  of 
Rome  and  the  errors  of  modern  feftaries :  And  that  \ 

as  the  Romanics  were  tlie  inveterate  enemies  of  her 
perfon,  fo  the  other  innovators  were  dangerous  to         i 
ail    kingly* governments    and^    under    colour  of        I 

prcachipg       '  ! 
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x>rcaching  the  word  of  God,  prefumcd  to  cxercife  ^  ha  p. 

.  their  private  judgment,  and  to  ccnfure.the  aftions  of  ^      '^^ 
the  prince".  1584..  * 

From  the  whole  of  this  tranfaftion  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  commons,  [n  m^ing  their  general 
application  to^the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  fome  par- 
ticular articles  of  their  petition,  fhowed  themfelves 
wholly  ignorant,  no  lefs  than  the  queen,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  a  legal  conftitution.  And  it 
iTiay  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth,  fo 
/ar  from  yielding  to  the  di(plealure  of  the  parlia- 
ment againft  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion,  granted,^ 
before  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new  commiffion  j  i^ 
which  Ihe  enlarged,  rather  than  reftrained,  the 
powers  of  the  commiffioners  **. 

During  this  feffion  of  parliament  there  was  dif- 
.covered  a  confpiracy,  which  much  increafed  the 
general  animofity  againft  the  catholics,  and  Hill  far- 
ther widened  the  breach  between  the  religious  par- ' 
tics.  William  Parry,  a  catholic  gentleman,  had 
received  the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime,  by  whicfi 
he  was  expofed  to  capital  punifhment  J  and,  having 
obtained  permiffion  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan, 
and  made  open  profeffion  of  his  religion,  which  he 
had  concealed  while  he  remained  in  England.  He 
was  here  perfuadcd  by  Palmio,  ajefuit,  that  he  could 

^  not  perform  a  more  meritorious  aftion  than  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  fovereign  and  his  benefaftrefs ; 
the  nuncio  Campeggio,  when  confulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking;  and  Parry, 
though  ftill  agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris, 
with  an  intention  of  paffing  over  to  England,  an4 
executing  his  bloody  purpofe.  He  was'  here  en- 
couraged in  the  defign  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  credit  in  the  party;  and  though 
W^tts  and  fome  other  cathode  priefts  told  him  that 

"  Sec  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  Rymer*  vol.  xvi.  p.  291.  386.  4^0. 
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chap;  the  cnterprife  was  criminal  and  impious^  he  preferred 
^  ^^^*  ^  the  authority  of  Raggazzoni,  the  nuncio  at  Parisi, 
ij8^.  and  deternnined  to  perfift  in  his  refolution.  He 
here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed 
to  cardinal  Como ;  he  communicated  his  intention 
to  the  holy  father;  and  craved  his  abfolucion  and 
paternal  bcnediftion.  He*- received  an  anfwer  from 
the^  cardinal,  by  which  he  found  that  his  purpofe 
was  extremely  applauded;  and  he  came  over  to 
England  with  a  full  defign  of  carrying  it  into  exe- 
cution. So  deeply  are  the  fentimenis  of  morality 
engraved  in  the  human  breaft,  that  it  is  difficult 
even  for  the  prejudices  of  falfe  religion  totally  tp 
efface  tliem ;  and  this  bigoted  aflaffin  refolved,  "be- 
fore he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every  other  ex- 
pedient for  alleviating  the  pcrfecutions  under  which 
the  catholics  at  that  time  laboured.  He  found 
means  of  being  introduced  to  the  queen ;  affurcd 
her  that  many  confpiracies  were  formed  agaiaft  her; 
and  exhorted  her,  as  Ihe  tendered  her  life,  to  give 
the  Romanifts  feme  more  indulgence  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion :  But,  left  he  fliould  be  tempted 
by  the  opportunity  to  affaffinate  her,  he  always  came 
to  court  unprovided  with  every  ofFenfive  weapon. 
He  even  found  means  to  be  elefted  member  of 
,  parliament ;  and  having  made  a  vehement  harangue! 
againft  the.  fcvere  laws  enafted  this  laft  feflion,  was^ 
committed  to  cuftody  for  his  freedom,  and  fequef- 
tered  from  the  houfe.  His  failure  in  thefe  attempts 
confirmed'him  the  more  in  his  former  refolution; 
and  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  Nevil,  who 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  defign,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  fhare  in  the  merits  of  its  execution. 
A  book  newly  publifhed  by  Dr.  Allen,  afterwards 
created  a  cardinal,  ferved  farther  to  efface  all  their 
fcruples  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical 
prince ;  ind,  having  agreed  to  fhoot  the  queen  while 
ijie  fliould  he  taking  the  air  on  horfeback,  they  re- 
folved^ 
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folved,  if  they  could  not  make  their  efcapCj^  to  facri-  ^  ^  A  P, 
fice  their  lives,  in  fulfilling  a  duty  fo  agreeable,  as  ^  1  _'  _j 
they  innagined,  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  true  reli-  i^g^ 
gion.  But  while  they  were  watching  an  opportunity 
for  the  execution  of  tneir  purpofe,  the  earl  of  Weft- 
moreland  happened  to  die  in  exiie ;  and  as  Nevil 
■was  next  heir  to  that  family,  he  began  to  entertain 
hopes,  that  by  doing  fome  acceptable  fervice  to  the 
queen,  he  might  recover  the  eftate  and  honours 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  the  laft 
earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  confpiracy  to  the 
miniftersi  and  Parry,  being  thrown  into  prifon, 
confeffed  the  guilt,  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury 
who  tried  him.  The  letter  from  cardinal  Como, 
being  produced  in  court,  put  Parry's  narrative  be- 
yond all  queftion ;  and  that  criminal,  having  received 
lentence  of  deaths  fuiffered  the  punifhment  which 
theiaw  appointed  for  his  treafonable  confpiracy  ^. 

These  bloody  defigns  now  appeared  every  where 
as  the  rcfult  of  that  bigoted  fpirit  by  which  the  two 
^  religions,  efpecially  the  catholic,  were  at  this  time 
aftuated.  Somerville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county 
of  Warwic,  fomewhat  difordered  in  his  underftand- 
ing,  had  heard  fo  much  of  the  merit  attending  the 
^\  aflaflination  of  heretics  and  perfecutors,  that  he  came 
V  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering  the  queen ; 
but  having  betrayed  his  defign  by  fome  extravagances, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  there  perilhed  by  a 
voluntary  death '.  About  the  fame  time  Baltazar  The  affairs 
Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  undertook  and  executed  ComtukT 
the  fame  defign  againft  the  prince  of  Orange;  and 
that  great  man  perifhed  at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a 
defperate  aflafTin,  who,  with  a  refolution  worthy  of  a 
better  caufe,  facrificed  his  own  life,  in  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  famous  reftorcr  and  protestor  of  religious 
liberty.     The  Flemings,  who  regarded  that  prince 

P  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  &  feq.  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  &  feq. 
«i  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  ot  the  volume, 
t  Camden,  p.  495. 
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CHAP,  as  their  fatjicr,  were  fiUcd  with  great  forrow,  as  weB 
^  ^^1\ ji  when  they  confidercd  the  miferable  end  of  fo  brave 
,384..     a  patriot,  as  their  own  forlorn  condition  from  thelols 
of  fo  powerful  and  prudent  a  leader,  and  from  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms.     The  prince  of 
Parma  had  made  every  year  great  advances  upon 
thepti,  had  reduced  feveral  of  the  provinces  to  obe- 
dience, and  had  laid  clofe  ficge  to  Antwerp,  the 
richeft  and  moft  populous  city  of  the  Netherlands^ 
whofe  fubjedtion,  it  was  forefeen,  would  give  a  mor* 
tal  blow  to  the  already  declining  affairs  of  the  re- 
volted provinces.     The  only  hopes  which  remained 
to  them  arofe  from  the  profpeft  of  foreign  fuccour. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  cautious  and  frugal 
maxims  of  Elizabeth,  they  expefted  better  fuccefs 
in  France ;  and,  in  the  view  of  engaging  Henry  to 
embrace  their  defence,  they  tendered* him  the  fo* 
13I5.     vereigRty  of  their  provinces.     But  the  prefent  con- 
ilition  of  that  monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  rejeft  fo 
•  advantageous  an  offer.    The  duke  of  Anjou's  deaths 

which  he  thoMght  would  have  tended  to  reftore  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  by  delivering  him  from  the  intrigues 
of  that  prince,  plunged  him  into  the  deepeft  dif- 
frefs  i  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  a  profefied  hugo- 
|iot>  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of 
Guife  took  thence  occafion  to  revive  the  catholic 
league,  and  to  urge  Henry,  by  the  moft  violent  ex* 
pedients,  to  feek  the  exclufion  of  that  brave  and 
virtuous  prince.  Henry  himfelf,  though  a  zealous 
catholic,  yet,  becaufe  he  declined  complying  with 
their  precipitate  meafures,  became  anobjeft  of  aver- 
fion  to  the  league ;  and  as  his  zeal,  in  praclifmg  alA 
the  fupcrftitious  obfervances  of  the  Romiili  church, 
was  accompanied  with  a  very  licentious  conduft  in 
private  life;  the  catholic  faction,  in  contradiction  to 
univerfal  experience,  embraced  thence  the  pretext 
of  reprefenting  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrify.  Finding  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  againft  the  hugonots,  and  to 

put 
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put  arms  int6  the  hands  of  the  league,  whdni,  both  chap. 
on  account  of  their  dangerous  pretenfions  at  honnte,  yj^}l^ 
and  their  ctefe  alliance  witli  Philip,  he  fecredy  re-      1585^- 
garded  as  his  more  dangerous  enemies,  Confttairted 
by  the  fame  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  aflbci- 
ating  himfeli  with  the  revolted  proteftants  in  the  liow^  ^ 

Countries,  and  -^as  obliged  to  renounce  that  inviting 
c^portunity  of  revenging  himfclf  for  all  the  hoftilc' 
intrigues  and  enterprifes  of  Philip, 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,'  fent  oVer 
a  foleflfMv  enrrf>afly  to  London,  and  made  aneW'  an' 
offer  to  thequfen,  of  ackndwledging  her*  for  their 
fovereign,  on  cortdition  of  obtaining  herprgteftioit' 
and  affiftance.     Elizabeth's  wifeft  counfcflors  were " 
divided  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cbndudt  which 
ihe  fhould   hold   in    this   critical    and    important- 
emergence.     Some  advifed  her  to  rejcft  the  offer 
of  the  States,  and  reprefented  the  imminent  dan- 
^rs,  as  well  as  injuftice,  attending  the  acceptance " 
of  it.     They  faid,  that  the  fuppreffion  of  rebellious 
ilibjedls  was  the  common  caufe  of  all  fovereigns,  and  * 
any  encouragement  given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Fle- 
mings, might  prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious' 
licence  to  the  Englilh :    That  though  princes  were ' 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not  to         ^    ■ 
opprels  their  fubjeAs,  the  people  never  were  entitled  ' 
to  forget  all  duty  to  their  fovereign,  or  transfer,  from 
every  fancy  or  difguft,   or  even  from  the  jufteft 
ground  of  complaint,  their  obedience  to  any  other 
matter:  That  the  queen,  in  the  fuccours  hitherto 
afforded  the  Flemings,  had  confidercd  them  as  la- 
bouring under  oppreffioni  not  as  entitled  to  freedom ; 
and  had  intended  only  to  admonifh  Philip  not  to  per- 
fevere  in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ravifhing  ' 
from  him  thefe  provinces  which  he  enjoyed  by  here- 
ditary right  from  his  anCeftors :  That  her  (ituation  in 
Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would  afford  ^hat 
powerful  monarch  fufficrent  opportunity  of  retaliating 

upon 
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CHAP,  uponher;  and  fhe  muft  thenceforthexpeft  that,  in- 
^  _    '     ffead  of  fecretly  fomenting  faction,  he  would  openly  . 
1585.      employ  his  whole  force  in  the  protedion  and  defence  . 
of  the  <:atholics :  That  the  pope  would  undoubtedly  . 
unite  his  fpiritual  arms  to  the  temporal  ones  of  Spain  : . 
And  that  the  queen  would  foon  repent  her  making 
fo  precarious  an  acquifition  in  foreign  countries,  by: 
cxpofing  her  own  dominions  to  the  moft  imminent 
dangers 

Other  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  They  afferted,  that  the  queen  had : 
not,  even  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  but  cer- 
tainly had  not  at  prefent,  the  choice  whether  Ihe 
"would  embrace  friendfhip  or  hoftility  with  Philip : 
That  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  prince's  conduft  it 
appeared,  that  his  fole  aims  were,  the  extending  of 
his  empire,  and  the  entire  fubjeftion  of  the  pro- 
teftants,  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  catholic  faith :  That  the  provocations  which  fhe 
had  already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  fcheme  . 
of  policy,  would  for  ever  render  him  her  implaca- 
ble enemy ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  fubdued  his  re- 
volted fubjedts,  he  would,  undoubtedly  fall,  wich  the 
whole  force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defencelefs 
^.  f  ftate ;  That  the  only  queftion  was,  whether  (he.  would 
maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  fupported  by  allies,  or 
wait  till  the  fubjeftion  of  all  the  confederates  of 
England  ihould  give  her  enemies  Icifure  to  begin 
their  hoftilities  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom :  That 
the  revolted  provinces,  though  in  a  declining  con-  . 
dition,  poffeffed  ftill  confiderable  force ;  and  by  the 
afliftance  of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their 
fituation,  and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip, 
^night  ftill  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  conteft  againft 
the  Spanifh  monarchy :  That  their  maritime  poWer, 
united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  hei;  entire  fecurity 

•  CanjdcD,  p,  507.    Bcntivoglio,  part  2,  lib.*iv. 
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Cn  the  fuk  from  which  alone  fhe  could  be  aflaultedi  C  ^^^^^ 
tod  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  on  ^   ^^  j 
Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies  :      1585, 
That  a  war  which  was  neceflary  could  never  be  un- 
juft ;  and  ftrlf-dcfence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  pre- 
venting certain  dangers  at  a  diftance,  as  in  repelling 
any  immediate  invafion:  And  that,  fince  hoftility 
with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  the 
prefent  interefts  and  fituations  of  the  two  monarchies, 
it  were  better  to  compenfate  that  danger  and  lofs  by 
the  acquifition  of  fuch  important  provinces  to  the 
Englilh  empire  ^ 

Amidst  thefe  oppofite  counfels  the  queen,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  confequences  attending  each  ex- 
treme, was  inclined  to  fteer  a  middle  courfej  and 
though  fuch  conduft  is  feldom  prudent,  fbc  was 
not,  in  this  refolution,  guided  by  any  prejudice  or' 
miftakea  afFedion.  She  was  determined  not  to 
permit,  without  oppofition,  the  total  fubjection  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  whofe  interefts  (he  deemed 
To  clofely  connefted  with  her  own :  But  forefeeing 
that  the  acceptance  of  their  fovereignty  would  oblige 
her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would 

give  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  and  would  expofc 
er  to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  ufurpation,  .im-  { 

putations  which  hitherto  fbe  had  carefully  avoided, 
fhe  immediately  rejefted  this  offer.  She  concluded 
a  league  with  the  States  on  the  following  conditions: 
That  ftie  fhould  fend  over  an  army  to  their  aflift- 
ance,  of  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
^nd  pay  them  during  the  war ;  that  the  general,  and 
two  others  whom  flie  fliould  appoint,  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  council  of  the  States ;  that  neither 
party  fhould  make  peace  without  the  content  of  the 
Other  i  that  her  expences  fhould  be  refunded  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  war;  and  that  the  towns  of 
Flufhing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  caftle  of  Rammc- 

i  Camden;  p*  507*    Bentivoglio,  p3i-t  z.  lib«  iv. 
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C  H  A  P.  kins,  jhould,  in  the  mean  time,  be  configncd  into 

^  ^^^*  ,  her  hands  by  way  of  fecurity. 
J5S5:  The  queen  knew  that  this  meafure  would  imme- 
diately engage  her  in  open  hoftilities  with  Philip  5 
yet  was  not  me  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  pre- 
sent greatnefs  of  that  monarch.  The  continent  of 
Spain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous ;  and  the 
late  addition  of  Portugal,  befides  fecuring  internal 
tranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to 
Philip*s  dominions,  had  made  him  mafter  of  maiiy 
fettlcments  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  and  of  the  whote 
commerce  ofthofe  regions,  and  had  much  increafed 
his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly  de- 
ficient. All  the  princes  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and 
the  court  of'  Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  ftib- 
jeftion  under  him,  and  feemed  to  poflefs  their  fove- 
itignty  on  terms  fomewhat  precarious.  The  Auftrian 
branch  in  Germany,  with  their  dependent  princi- 
palities, was  clofely  connedted  with  him,  and  was 
ready  to  fupply  him  with  troops  for  every  enterprife. 
All  the  treafures  of  the  Weft-Indies  were  in  his 
poiTefllon  j  and  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  in  every  country  of  Europe,  rendered  the 
influence  of  his  riches  the  more  forcible  and  exten- 

#  five. .  The  Netherlands  leemed  on  the  point  of  re- 

lapfing  into  fervitude ;  and  fmall  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  their  withftanding  thofe  numerous  and 
veteran  armies  which,  under  th^  command  of  the 
riioft  experienced  generals,  he  employed  againft 
them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  counter- 
balance the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  had  loft  all  her  force 
from  inteftine  commotions ;  and  a3  the  catholics, 
the  ruling  party,  were  clofely  connefted  with 
him,  he  rather  expefted  thence  an  augmentation 
than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the  whol^, 
fuch  prepofleffions  were  every  where  entertained  con- 
cerning the  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  that  the 
king  of  Sweden,  when  he  heard  that  Elizabeth  bad 

openly 
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openly  embraced  the  defence  of  the  revolted  Fie-  chap. 
min^,  fcrupled  not  to  fay,  that  (he  had  now  taken  ^i^^i'_| 
the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adventured  it     1585. 
upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war ".     Yet  was  this 
princefs  rather  cautious   than   enterprifing  in  her 
natural  temper;    She  never    needed  more  to   be 
impelled 'by  the  vigour,   than  reftrained.  by   the 
prudence  of  her  minifters :  But  when  {he  faw  an 
evident  neceflity,    ihe  braved   danger  with  mag* 
nanimous  courage ;  and  trufting  to  her  own  con- 
iummate  wifdom,  and  to  the  affcftions,  however 
divided)  of  her  people,  fhe  prepared  herfelf  to  refift 
and  even  to  affault  the  whole  force  of  the  catholic 
monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  fent  over  to  Holland, 
^t  the  head  of  the  Engliih  auxiliary  forces.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  fplendid  retinue ;  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  young  earl  of  Eflex,  his  fon-in-law, 
the  lords  Audley  and  North,  fir  William  Ruflcl, 
fir  Thomas  Shirley,  fir  Arthur  Baflet,  fir  Walter 
Waller,  fir  Gervafe  Clifton,  and  a  feleft  troop  of 
five  hundred  gcndemen.  He  was  received  on  his 
arrival  at  Flufhing  by  his  nephewfir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  governor ;  and  every  town  through  which  he 
pafled  expreflcd  their  joy  by  acclamations  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  as  if  his  prefence  and  the  queen's 
protedion  had  brought  them  the  moft  certain  de- 
liverance. The  States,  defirous  of  engaging  Eli- 
zabeth ftill  farther  in  their  defence,  and  knowing 
the  intereft  which  Leicefter  poffcffed  with  her,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  appointed  a  guard 
to  attend  him,  and  treated  him  in  fome  refpefta  as 
their  fovereign.  But  this  ftep  had  a  contrary  efFeft 
to  what  they  expeded.  The  queen  was  difpleafed 
with  the  artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  ambition  of 

^  Camden,  p.  508. 
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c  v/^  ^'  Ltictffter.     She  fevcrely  rcpririfiandcd  bodi ;  Suid  it 
y__\^  Was  ivith  fome  difficulty,  that  after  mttftf  hfinUe 

^5S5.  fubmiffions  they  were  able  to  appeifc  hen 
Hoftiiities  America  was  regarded  as  the  chi(^  fbtiree  of 
withSpain.  Philip's  power,  as  well  as  the  moft  defencelcfs  part 
of  bis  dominions ;  and  Elizabeth^  finding  diat  an 
open  breach  witTi  that  monarch  Was  tmaT^cHdabk, 
refolvcd  not  to  leave  him  unmolefted  in  that  quarter. 
The  gfeat  fucceis  of  the  Spaniards  ^nd  Pbrtu^iefe 
in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  fph*lt  of  ^mulatiim  in 
England  i  and  as  the  progrels  of  commerce,  ftill 
more  that  of  colonies,  is  flow  and  gradual,  it  was 
happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical  period  had  opened 
a  more  flattering  profpeft  to  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Englilh,  and  had  templed  them,  by  the 
view  of  fuddcn  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engsg^  in 
haval  enterprifes.  A  fleet  of  twenty  fail  was -equip- 
ped to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  Wcfl:  Indies:  Two 
thoufand  three  hundred  volunteers,  befldes  feamen, 
engaged  on  board  of  it ;  fir  Francis  Drake  was  ap- 
pointed admiral;  Chriftopher  Carlifle  commamkr 
1586.  of  the  land  forces.  They  took  St.  Jago,  near  Cape 
January.  Verde,  by  furprife;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  but  no  riches.  They  failed  to  Hifpaniola; 
and  eafily  making  themfelves  maft:er  of  St.  Domingo 
by  afiault,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ranfom  dieir 
houfes  by  a  fum  of  money.  Carthagena  fell  next 
into  their  hands  after  fome  more  refiftance,  and  was 
treated  in  the  fame  manner.  They  burned  St.  An- 
thony and  St,  Helens,  two  towns  on  the  coaft  of 
Florida.  Sailing  along  the  coaft  of  Virginia,  they 
found  the  fmall  remains  of  a  colony  which  had  been 
planted  there  by  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  had 
gone  extremely  to  decay.  This  was  the  firft  attempt 
of  the  Englifli  to  form  fuch  fettlements  ^  and  though 
they  have  fince  furpafied  all  European  nations,  both 
in  the  fituation  of  their  colonies  and  in  the  noble 
principles  of  liberty  and  induftry,  on  which  they 
II  arc 


M  founded;  Aey  had  here  been  lb  imhccefkful,  ^J*^^* 
that  the  ifniferabte  planters  abandoned  their  fettkr- 
mcntS)  and  prevailed  on  Drake  to  carry  them  with 
hivti  to  England.  He  returned  wkh  fo  much  richer 
^  encouraged  the  volunteers,  and  with  fuch  ac- 
counts of  the  Spanifh  weakneis  in  thofe  countries^ 
*s  ferved  extremely  lo  inflatne  the  ipirits  of  the  n^ 
tien  to  future  enterpriies.  The  great  mortality 
ilfhkh  the  cKmate  had  produced  in  nis  fleet  was,  aB 
is  uibd,  but  a  feeble  reftrainc  on  the  avidity  and  fan- 
l^uine  hopes  of  youiig  adventurers  "^4  It  is  thought 
thac  Drake's  fleet  lirft  introduced  the  ule  of  tobacco 
irito  England; 

Thb  enterprifea  oi(  Leicefter  were  much  lefi  fuc« 

f^fsful  than  thofe  of  Drake.     This  man  pofief!ed 

neither  courage  nor  capacity  equal  to  the  truft  rt^ 

pofed  in  him  by  the  queen ;  and  as  he  was  die  only 

bad  choice  Ihe  made  for  any  conliderable  employ* 

itient,  men  naturaUy  believed  that  fhe  had  here  been 

influenced  by  an  affe&ion  ftill  more  partial  than 

that  of  friendihip.     He  gained  at  firft  iome  advan- ' 

cage  in  an  a£lion  againft  the  Spaniards  -,  and  threw 

Iticdmrs  into  Grave,  by  which  that  place  was  en-^ 

abied  to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  But  the  cow-*- 

ardke  of  the  governor.  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all 

chefe  efforts  ufeleTs.    He  capitulated  after  a  feeble 

resfiftance;  and  being  tried  for  his  condud^,  fufiered 

a  capital  punifhmeht  from  the  fentence  of  a  court-» 

marttaL     The  prince  of  Parma  next  undercook  the 

licgc  of  Vcnlo,  wiiich  was  furrendered  to  him  after 

fonoe  reiiftance*    The  fate  of  Nuys  was  more  dif- 

mal ;  being  taken  by  afTauk  while  the  garrifon  waa 

treating  of  a  es^itulation.    Rhimbergi  which  was 

ganifoi^  by  twelve  hundred  Englim,  under  the 

command  of  colonel  Moigan,  was  afterwards  be^ 

fieged  by  the  Spaniards  ^  and  Leicefterj  thinking 

^  Camden,  p.  509« 
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CHAP,  himfelf  too  weak  to  attempt  ralfing  the  fiege,  cndea- 
y^^l^  voured  to  draw  oflF  the  prince  of  Parma  by  forming 
1516.     another  enterprife.     He  firft  attacked    Dodburg, 
and  fucceeded :  He  then  fat  down  before  Zutphen, 
which  the  Spaniih  general  thought  fo  important  a 
fortrefs  daat  he  haftcncd  to  its  relief.     He  made  the 
marquefs  of  Gucfto  advance  with  a  convoy,  which 
he  intended  to  throw  into  the  place.     They  were 
favoured  by  a  fog;  but  falling  by  accident  on  a  body 
of  Engli0i  cavalry,  a  furious  afbion  enlued,  in  wMch. 
the  Spaniards  were  worded,  and  the  marqueis  of 
Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  great  reputadon 
and  family,  was  flain.  The  purfuit  was  ftoppol  by  the 
advance  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Spanifti  army  j  and  the  Englilh  cavalry,  on 
their  return  from  the  field,  found  their  advantage 
more  than  compenfated  by  the  lofs  of  fir  Philip 
Sidney,  who,  being  moruUy  wounded  in.diea6lion, 
was  carried  ofF  by  the  foldiers,  and  foon  after  died. 
This  "pprfon  is  defcribed  by  the  writers  of  that  agp 
as  the  mpft  perfeft  model  of  an  axrcomplifhed  gen- 
tleman that  could  be  formed  even  by  the- wanton 
imagination  of  poetry  or  fidion.    Virtuous  conduft, 
polite   converfation,    heroic   valour,    and    elegant 
erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  Englilh  court;  and  as  the 
credit  which  he  poflciHed  with  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  was  wholly  employed  in  the  en- 
couragement of  genius  and  literature,    his .  praifcs 
have  been  tranfmirted  with  advantage  to  pofterity. 
No  porfon  was  fo  low  as  not  to  become  an  obje& 
of  his  humanity.     After  this  laft  adion,  while  he 
was  lying  on  the  field  mangled  with  wounds,  a  bot- 
tle of  water  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his  third; 
but  obferving  a  foldier  near  him  in  a  like  miferable 
condition,    he   faid,    This    man's  neceffiiy   is  ftill 
greater  than  mine :  And  refigned  to  him  the  botde 
i)f  water.    The  king  of  Scots,  ftruck  widi  admira- 
tion 
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tion  of  Sidney's  virtue,  celebrated  his  memory  in  chap. 
a  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  which  he  compofed  on  the  ^^J^^ 
death  of  that  young  hero.  ,5S6. 

The  Englifh,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived 
them  of  all  experience,  were  ftrongly  pofleflcd  of 
military  genius  j  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
prince  of  Parma  were  not  attributed  to  the  fuperior 
bravery  and  difciplinc  of  the  Spaniards,  but  folely 
to  the  want  of  military  abilities  in  Leicefter.  The 
States  were  much  difconcented  with  his  manage- 
ment of  the  war;  ftill  more  with  his  arbitrary  and  / 
imperious  conduft;  and  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign they  applied  to  hirn  for  a  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances.  But  Leicefter,  without  giving  them 
any  fatisfaftion,  departed  foon  after  for  England '. 

The  queen,  while  flie  provoked  fo  powerful  an 
enemy  as  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to 
fecure  herfelf  on  the  fide  of  Scodand ;  and  flie  en- 
deavoured both  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  and  alli- 
ance of  her  kinfman,  Jamesi  and  to  remove  all 
grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt 
which  (he  had  made  fome  time  before  was  not  well 
calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that  prince. 
She  had  difpatched  Wotton  as  her  ambaflfador  to 
Scotland;  but  though  fhe  gave  him  private  in- 
ftruftions  with  regard  to  her  afiairs,  flie  informed 
James,  that  when  flie  had  any  political  bufinefs  to 
diicufs  with  him,  flic  would  employ  another  mini- 
fter ;  that  this  man  was  not  fitted  for  ferious  nego- 
dacioDS  i  and  that  her  chief  purpofe  in  fending  him 
was  to  entertaii}  i^the  king  with  witty  and  facetious 
convcrfation,  and  to  partake  without  referve  of  his 
pleafures  and  amufements.  Wotton  was  matter  of 
profound  diffimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  carelefs  gaiety,  the  deepeft 
defigns  and  moft  dangerous  artifices.     When  but  a 

'  Caoidcn,  p.  511.    Bcotivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  4. 
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CHAP,  yputh  of  twenty^  he  ha4  bcm  ^oanployed  fajT  hh 
v^y^  uncle,  Dn  Wotton,  ambaffador  tn  Frwce  during 
1586.  the  Teign  of  Mary,,  to  enfnare  the  cooftatilc,  Mont- 
morency ;  and  had  not  his  purpofe  been  frilSr^ted 
by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  had  previil^  ^Mfer 
all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged  miAiftar, 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  years  had  improved  hini 
in  all  the  arts  of  deceit,  he  fliould  gain  w  afbe^dane 
over  a  young  prince  of  fo  open  and  unguarded  « 
temper  as  James;  efpecjally  when  the  queen's  re- 
comipendation  prepared  the  way  fcr  his  reoepoatu 
He  was  admitted  into  all  the  pleafures  of  the  l^itlgs 
made  hiaifelf  mailer  pf  his  fecrets  s  and  had  fq 
much  the  more  authority  with  him  in  political  tranA 
adioos,  as  he  did  not  feem  to  pay  the  kaft  atten- 
tion to  thefe  matters.  The  Scottifii  minii^,  who 
gbferved  the  growing  intereft  of  this  man,  eadea-* 
voured  to  acquire  his  ftiendihipi  and  fcrqplednQI 
tx^  facrifice  to  his  intrigues  the  nuift  eiftntial  inters 
r^fts  of  their  mafter.  Elizabeth's  ^fual  jeakufie^ 
with  regard  to  hpr  heirs  beg^n  now  to  be  le^Ue4 
^gainft  James;  and  as  that  prinpe  had  mmed  the 
years  proper  for  marriage,  ihe  was  apprfhenfiw 
left,  by  being  ftrengthened  with  childreti  and  ^- 
ances,  he  fhould  acquire  the  greater  inter^  and 
authority  with  her  EngUfh  fubje^^.  She  cfireAocI 
Wotton  to  form  a  fecret  concert  with  fenie  Soec-r 
tiih  noblemen,  and  to  procure  th^ir  pFomife  that 
James,  during  three  years,  ft^ukj  not  oa  any  ac- 
count be  permitted  to  marry.  In  confequeape  c£ 
this  view,  they  endeavoured  to  em!^roi|  hicn  viA 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  fent  amrbaffiuibES  (a 
Scotland  on  pretence  of  deoFvanding  r^ftituiioii  of 
the  Orkneys,  but  really  with  a  view  of  openii^  i^ 
propo&l  of  marriage  between  James  and  hUdax^b- 
tcr.  Wotton  is  faid  to  have  en(\pk>yed  hh  kilriffues 
to  purpofes  ftill  more  dangerous.  He  formed,  it 
is  pretended,  a  coafpiracy  with  fome  malcontents. 


la  fci?^  die  perfon  of  the  king>  and  ta  deliver  hioji  C  H  A  P- 
VKta  the  hand;s  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  probably  ^  ^i'^ 
have  deiued  ^jX  c;oi;icurrcnce  iix  die  defign,    buf     15S6.  ^ 
vrould  have  b^n  fure  to  retain  him,  in  perpetual 
thraldom^   if  npt  captivity.     The  coii4)iracy  wa^ 
dete^d,  an|d  Wotton  fled  haftily  from  Sicotland^ 
without  takipg  le^ve  of  the  king^. 

James'si  fituadofl  obliged  )wn  to  diflemble  his 
i:cfentme9t  of  thU  traitorous  aittempt,  and  his  n^- 
twal  tepjier  inclined  him  foojo  to  forj^ive  and  forget 
it.  ':^hc  queen,  fowd  nq  difficulty  ip  renewing  the 
negotiations  ior  ^  ftri£t  alliance  between  Scotland 
a,c4  Epgl^nd;  and  the  tnojre  effe<5luaHy  to  gain  the 
prince's  frien4H^3^  fce  grapted  him  a  pen^Uon  ecjui* 
Y^i/^at  to  his  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  his  grand- 
X^Qtheri  the  countefs  of  Lenox,  lately  deceafcd ''. 
A  Je^ue  w^  formed  between  Elizabeth  and  James.  '^ 
for  the  TOiVitmd  defepc^  of  their  dominions^  and  ot 
ihfiir  religion,  nqw  menaced  by  the  o^n  combi-- 
oatipq  of  ali  the  catholic  powers  of  Lufope.  It 
w»9  <^ipulatcd, .  that  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded, 
tamest  "lould  aid  her  with  a  body  of  two  thpufand 
Bode  ai^  five  thoufand  foot ;  that  Elizabeth,  in  a 
Uke  Q?^,  ibould  fend  to  his  afliftance  three  thoufand 
JiQric  wd  fix  thavfend  foot ;  that  the  charge  of  thefe 
^ncuesi  Should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  de- 
manded aOiftance  5  that  if  the  invafion  fliould  be 
ipjwde  upou  pp^^nd>  ^ithip  fi>«;ty  miles  pf  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sqotljipdi  this  latter  Hingdorp  ihpuld  march 
its  whole  force  to  the  afliftance  of  the  fprrner ;  and 
th^  the  prefent  league  ihould  fuperfede  all  forpner 
^li^pes  of  either  ftate  with  any  foreign  kingdpip, 
fq  ^  fts  religion  w^s  concerned  *. 

Py  this  league  J^mes  fecured  hirpfelfagainft  all 
jtttcmpt^  from  abroad,  opened  a  w^y  for  acquiring 

r  Melvih  >  Spotfwood,  p.  351*  *  Ib^U.  p.  34<^. 

Camden,  p.  515.    Rj^mco  torn.  xy.  p.  803, 
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CHAP,  the  confidence  and  afFcftions  of.  the  EngKfli,  and 
,  ^^J*  ,  might  entertain  fonie  profpeft  of  domcftic  tran- 
1586.     quillity,  which,  while  he  lived  on  bad  terms  widi 
Elizabeth,   he  could  never  expeft  long  to  enjoy. 
Befides  the  turbulent  difpofition  and  inveterate  feuds 
of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the   Scottifti 
government,  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  had  introduced 
^  new  diforder ;  fo  much  the  more  dangerou<j  as 
religion,    when  corrupted  by  falfe  opinion,  is  not 
reftrained  by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even 
fcarcely  to  be  accounted  for  in  its  operations  by  any 
principles  of  ordinary  conduft  and  policy.    The  in- 
lolence  of  the  preachers,  who  triumphed  in  their 
dominion  over  the  populace,  had  at  this  time  reached 
dn  extreme  height ;  and  they  carried  their  arrogance 
fo  far,  not  only  againft  the  king,  but  againft  the 
whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommunicated  the 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  becaufe  he  had  been 
aftive  in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law  which  re- 
ftrained their  feditious  fermons**:   Nor  could  that 
prelate  fave  himfclf  by  any  expedient  from  this  ter- 
rible fentence,  but  by  renouncing  all  pretenfions  to 
Ccclefiaftical  authority.      One  Gibfon  faid   in  the 
pulpit,  that  captain  James  Stuart  (meaning  the  late 
earl  of  Arran)  and  his  wife  Jezabel  had  been  deemed 
the  chief  perfcqutors  of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  now 
ieen  that  the  king  himfelf  was  the  great  oflFendtr: 
And  for  this  crime  the  preacher  denounced  againft 
him  the   curfe  which  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that   he 
fhould  die  childlefs,  and  be  the  laft  of  his  race  ^. 

The  fecretary,  Thirlftone,  perceiving  the  king 
lb  much  molefted  with  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  with 
the  refraftory  difpofition  of  the  clergy,  advifed  him 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  courfes :  For  that  in  a 
ihprt  time  they  would  become  fo  intolerable,  that 
the  people  would  rife  againft  them,  and  drive  them 

Spotfwood,  p.  345,  3ij.(;.  e  itid.  p.  344. 
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out  of  the  country.     "  True,"  rqdicd  the  king :  ^  "^  ^* 

*'  If  I  purpofed  to  undo  the  church  and  religion, 

**  your  counfel  were  good :  But  my  intention  is  to 

*«  maintain  both;    therefore  cannot  I   fuffer  the- 

**  clergy  to  follow  fuch  a  conduft,  as  will  in  the 

'^  end  bring  religion  into  contempt  and  derifion  \'* 

A  Spotfwoodt  p.  34I, 
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^eal  of  the  caiboUcp^'^'^^Babinglon^s  chnfpiraey^^'--m 
Mary  ajfents  tQ  the  conjfiracf The  conjpiraion 

Jeized  and  cxccuted^-'-^^ReJolution  to  try  tbi  queen 
nf  ScotS'-'-^Tbe  (ommiffianers  prevail  on  her  to 

Jubmit  to  the  trial  Tbe  trials-"'— Sentence 
againft  Mary^i^f-'f^InterpoJition  of  l^ing  James— ^ 

Reajons^ for  the  execution  of  Mary Hbe  exeat* 

tion^- — Mary*s  cbaraSer-^^-'^Tbe  queen's  ajeffed 

Jbrrow ^Drake  defhoys  tbe  Spanifi  fleet  at  Cadiz, 

Philip  projeBs  tb^  invaj^on  of  England 

^he  invincible  Armada Preparations  in  Eng* 

land  Tbe  armada  arrives  in  tk^  channel—^ 
Defeated  A  parliament--^. — Expedition  again^ 
Portugal— ^Affairs  of  Sfotland^ 


CKAT.  fTTlHE  dangers  which  arofe  from  the  charaacr, 

^  ^^^^*  ^    JL     principles,  and  pretenfions  of  the  qtieen  of 

imJ^  Scots,  had  very  early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  confultj, 

in  ^her  treatnnent  of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  the 

didates  of  jealoufy  and  politics,    rather   thaii  of 

fricndfhip  or  generofity :  Refentment  of  this  ufiigc 

f  had  pufhed  Mary  into  enterprifes  which  had  nearly 

threatened  the  repofe  and  authority  of  Elizabeth; 

The  rigour  and  reftraint,  thence  redoubled  upon 

the,  captive  queen  %  ftill  impelled  her  to  attempt 

greater  cxtrennities ;    and  while  her  impatience  of 

confinement,   her  revenge  ^    and  her  high  Ipiritj, 

c  Digges,  p.  139.    Haynes,  p.  607. 
f  See  note  [T  j  v.  the  end  of  the  voWiue« 
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concorred  with  rcligiious  zeal,  and  At  fug^ftioos  ^  ^n^^- 
d^perate  bigots,  fhe  was  at  laft  engaged  la  defigns  ^^_*^ 
vrfiick  afiorded  hor  enemies^  who  watched  the  op-     i^«. 
portunity,  a  pretence  or  reafbn  for  effe£tinp  her 
final  ruin. 

Tmk  Englifli  ftmjjnarf  at  Rheims  had  wroaght  Zeaiof  the 

ihemfelves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animofitj  ««*»«*«•• 

Mainft  the  queen*    The  recent  perfecutions  from 

vwich  they  nad  cCcapedi  the  new  rigours  which 

diey  knew  awaited  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  roif* 

lions ;  the  liberty  which  for  the  preient  they  enjoyed 

of  decl^ming  agunft  that  prihceis  j  and  the  contagion 

of  that  refigious  fury  whkh  e^ery  where  furroundcd 

them  in  France:  AS  thefe  cau&s  had  obliterated 

with  them  erery  niaxim  of  common  fen&,  and  ev«ry 

principle  of  mortis  or  hunnanity.     Intoxicated  with 

idmiration  of  the  divine  power  and  infallibility-  of 

ihe  pop^^  they  revered  his  bull,  by  which  he  excom* 

fuunkaied  and  depoled  the  queen;  and  fome  of 

fhsm  had  gone  to  that  height  of  extravagance  as  to 

afiert,  that  that  performance  had  been  immediately 

^iOated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft.     The  afTaffination  of 

heretical  fovereigns,  and  of  that  princefs  in  parti- 

fohTy  was  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious  of 

^    cnteiprifes;,   and   they   taught   that  whoever 

pcriflied  in  fijch  pious  attempts  enjoyed  without  dif-^ 

pote  the  glorious  and  never^&ding  crown  of  mar-» 

fyrdom.     By  fuch  doftrines  they  inftigated  John 

Sav^e,  a  man  of  defpcrate  courage,  who  had  fervcd 

feme  y^ara  in  the  Law  Countries  under  the  prince 

^f  Parma,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth;   and 

this  aflaflin  having  made  a  vow  to  per&vere  in  his 

defign,  was  fent  over  to  England  and  recommended 

ta  the  confidence  of  the  more  zealous  catholics. 

Aboivt  the  fame  tinae,  Joha  BaHard,  a  prieft  of 
^hat  fesninary,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mifiion 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  as  he  liad  obferved  4 
Ipirit  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent 
*  *    *  "  among 
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Cfl  AP.  among  the  catholic  devotees  in  thefe  countries^  he 
yj^^*_f  had  founded  on  that  difpofition,  the  projcd  of  de- 
S5t6^  throning  Elizabeth^  and  of  reftoring  by  force  of 
arms  the  exercife  of  the  ancient  religion  *•  The 
fituation  of  affairs  abroad  feemed  favourable  to  this 
cnterprife:  The  pope,  the  Spaniard^,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  concurring  in  intereftsy  had  formed  a  relb^ 
lution  to  make  fome  attempt  againft  England :  And 
'  Mendoza,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  ftrongly 
encouraged  Ballard  to  hope  for  fuccours  from  thefe 
princes.  Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic^ 
and  a  devoted  partifan  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  prudence,  vigour,  and  ge* 
neral  popularity  of  Elizabeth,  always  maintained 
that  fo  long  as  that  princefs  was  allowed  to  five,  it 
was  in  vain  to  expeft  any  fuccefs  from  an  enteipriie 
upon  England.  Ballard,  perfuaded  of  tlus  truths 
faw  more  clearly  the  neccflity  of  executing  the  de- 
fign  formed  at  Rheims :  He  came  over  to  En^and 
in  the  difguife  of  a  foldier,  and  affumed  the  name 
of  captain  Fortcfcue :  And  he  bent  his  endeavours 
to  effeft  at  once  the  projeft  of  an  aflaffination,  an 
infurreftion,  and  an  invafion  **. 
Babing.  The  firft  perfon  to  whom  he  addreffed  himlelf 
fphacy?"'  w^s  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county 
of  Derby.  This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  good 
family,  pofleiied  a  plentiful  fortune,  had  difcovercd 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  was  accomplilhed  in  lite- 
rature beyond  moft  of  his  years  or  iktion.  Being 
zealoufly  devoted  to  the  cadiolic  communion,  he 
had  fecrctly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  fome  time  be- 
fore; and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas 
Morgan,  a  bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  and  widi 
the  bifliop  of  Glafgow,  Mary's  ambaflfador  at  the 
court  of  France.  By  continually  extolling  the  ami- 
able accomplif^ments  and  heroical  virtues  of  that 
princefs,  they  impelled  the  fanguine  and  unguarded 

f  Murden'8  State  Papers,  p.  517.  k  Camden,  p.  515.* 
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mind  of  young  Babingcon  to  make  fonic  attempt  ^^^^• 
for  her  fcrvice ;  and  they  employed  every tprincipre  ^  _  _' 
of  ambition,  gallantry,  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  15S6 
him  a  contempt  of  thofe  dangers  which  attended 
any  enterprife  againft  the  vigilant  government  of 
Elizabeth.  Finding  him  well  difgofed  for  their 
purpofe,  they  fent  him  back  to  England,  and  fe- 
cretly,  unknown  to  himfelf,  recomniended  him  ta 
the  queen  of  Scots,  as  a  pcrfon  worth  engaging  ih 
her  fervice.  She  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  feiend- 
ihip  and  confidence ;  and  Babington,  ard^-nt  in  his 
temper,  and  zealous  in  his  principles,  thought  that 
thefe  advances  now  bound  him  in  honour  to  devote 
himfelf  entirely  to*  the  fervice  of  that  unfortunate 
princeis.  During  fome  time,  ho  had  found  means 
of  conveying  to  her  all  her  foi:<:ign  correfoondence  5 
but  after  Ihe  was  put  under  the  cuftody  of  fir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confine- 
ment, he  experienced  f?<>  much  difficulty  and  danger 
in  rendering  her  this  fcrvice,  that  he  had  defifted 
from  every  attempt  of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to 
Babington,  he  found  his  zeal  fufpended,  not  ex- 
cinguifhed :  His  former  ardour  revived  on  the  men- 
tion of  any  enterprife  which  feemed  to  promife 
fuccefs  in  the  caufe  of  Mary  and  of  the  catholie 
religion.  He  had  entertained  fentiments  conform^ 
able  to  thoic  of  Paget,  and  reprefented  the  folly  of 
all  attempts  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth^ 
could  be  formed  againft  the  eftabliihed  religion  and 
government  of  England.  Ballard,  encouraged  by 
this  hint,  proceeded  to  difcover  to  him  the  defign 
undertaken  by  Savage';  and  was  well  plealed  to 
oblerve  that,  inftead  of  being  fhocked  with  the  pro- 
je£|t,  Babington  only  thought  it  not  fecure  enough^ 
when  entrufted  to  one  fingle  hand,  and  propofed  to 
join  five  others  with  Savage -in  this  defperate  enter** 
prifc. 

^  Camden,  p.  52  j»    State  Trials,  p.  1x4^ 
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c  H  A'P.  I K  profecytion  of  thde  v\ew%y  Bobingconf  emiUoyfd 
^J"^^*^  himfelf  in  incrfaflng  die  number  of  hh  aflociaoes; 
■jgi.  and  he  kctttiy  drew  into  the  canfpiracy  msLtsf  c^ 
tholxc  gendemen  difcontented  with  the  prefoic  g^ 
vemmenc  Bamwd^  of  a  noble  family  in  IreUukti 
Charnoc^  a  gentleman  of  Lancaftirc>  and  Abing- 
ton,  whofe  f^Sier  bad  been  cof&rtr  to  the  hou^oMi 
readily  undertook  the  afiaffinacion  of  the  <}ueeiy. 
•Charfes  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancienc  fsmStfy  and 
U^ichborne  of  Southampton,  when  the  defign  was 
^jH'opc^  to  tbem>  expreifed  fome  fcraplds,  which 
iverc  fenaoved  by  the  ai^umencs  of  Babingtxm  and 
iBalburd*.  S^tvage  aloae  refufed  during  feme  time  t5 
Jbafe  -th^  ;glory  of  the  enterprife  with  amy  others  ^  $ 
he  challenged  ithc  whole  to  faimfetf  ^  and  it  was  witti 
fymt  difficulty  Jie  was  induced  to  depart  ftotn  this 
f(rj»pQfteroi:is  ambition. 

Th£  delt¥ef  ance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  at  dfe  vtff 
i&me  inlUnt  when  Elizabeth  fhould  be  affidfiSnaBed^ 
fww  fcquifific  for  cffodting.thc  parpofe  of  the  confpi- 
rators;  and  Babingoon  undertone,  whii  t  pttrcy  of 
»  hundred  horfe,  fo  attack  her  guards  miile  fhe 
ihpuJd  be  taking  the  air  on  horfeback.  Jn  this  en- 
terprife he  engaged  Edward  Windfor>  brother  to 
she  Jbfd  xjf  that  name^  Thomas  SuliAniry,  Rc4>eft 
Gage,  John  Travers,  John  Joncs>  nnd  Henry 
Donne  i  moft  of  them  men  of  family  and  JDKMft« 
The  confpirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find, 
My  nobleman  eifnote  whom  they  might  {dace  at  die 
hfiad  of  the  enCfirprife ;  but  they  trufted  that  the  great 
ev)cn&  of  the  queen's  death  and  Mary -s  delivcnuioet 
wot^ld  rQufe  all  the  zealous  catholics  to  armsi  and 
that  foreign  forces,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
ciM^fion,  would  eafily  fix  the  queen  of  Scots  on  the 
ti^Foaej'  mi  re^eftabliUh  the  ancient  religion^ 

Thi»  delperate  .prc^efb  had  not  efcaped  the 
vigilsfi^  of  Elizabeth's  council,    parooularly  of 

K  StoOcTnals,  vol,  i.  p.  sxiv 
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Walgnghani.  fecrecarjr  of  ftatfc.    That  artfiil  QH^  ^xiai^^ 
DtAer  had  ^iigeged  Mmid^  a  •catJiDlk:  priefl;^  whgm  .   j^^^^j 
he  ^retained  in  pay,  co  atfeiKl  Sflilkrd  in  his  janrMf     ^|i4% 
to  Franoe,  and  had  thereby  goc  a^iatof  the  do^goi 
enteitaiiiod  by  the  fugitives*    PoUy,  aaother  ^f  bkt^ 
fpie$9  had  found  means  t«  inGni^ate  hiaifejf  .aomiis 
the  cpnipirafiors  in  frog^and ;  smd  though  not  eaQrslf 
tFufte<^  had  obtained  fome  in%hjt  inu>  i^r  dw^ 
gerous  fecvets.  .  Biit  the  bottom  of  4J)e  cQAfpir^f^: 
ivas  inever  fully  IcnowA  tSl-GiShrdo  ft  ifemiMry  ^^^^ 
came  over,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  ferviqeis  ^ 
W^alCngbatn.     By  »his  meaos  the  difc^very  becf  n^ 
of  .the  atmoft  inoportance,  and  involvicd  the  fate  ai 
Mary  m&  -weU  .as  of  .tho^  ^alous  ;paF|tifwfi  of  :lhA( 
prinee6< 

Babinj^fcth  iand;hifi  afibciates,  having  Jajd  flish  9 
fiBXi  as  they  thought  promtfed  iniaUible  fuQcefs^ 
iwfe  inajpatient  to  communicate  the  defigp  to  the 
queen  pt  iScocs,  and  to  obtain  her  apprpb^^tipn  mk} 
cooeurrenise.  Fpr  this  fervice  they  en^ployed-Gif* 
Ibrdj  who  immediately  applied  to'WaUjiiigham>  thg^ 
the  interteit  of  that  minifter  might  forward  his  ;^CFc^t 
€OrrefpQ^dence  with  Mary.  Walfinghafn  prQppf^d 
the  matter. to  P^aulet,  and  deiked  him.  to  cpnqivei^t 
Gifibcd's  corrupting  one  of  his  fcrvants :  3wt  Pftu- 
ler,taveFfe;to  the  antr oducing  pf  fuch.a  p^roi^oy^ 
precedent  into- his. funily^.defired  that  they  WQ^ 
rather  think  of  fome  other  expedient.  Gi^ord  foun^ 
^  brewer  cwho  fupplied  the  family  with  ^e;  .gnd 
bribed  him:  to  convey  letters  to  the  aaptive  jqv)e$0» 
rThe  letters,  by  Faulet's  connivwcei  were  /th^ft 
thtpugh  a.  chink  if>  the  wallj  wd^aafwrrs  jwere^  re- 
'turoned  by. the  (amc  conveyance. 

B^ALLAKD  rand  Sabi^gton  were  ^t  firft  /diffident 
of  Gifford's  fidelity  j  and  to  «>aHe^ti;i^l.of  liinj,,dicy 
l^ve  him  <Kilybilafik  papers  ipade  pp^lijifej^fp^rs.: 
But  finding  by  the  anfwcrs  that  thefe  had  been  faith- 
fully delivered,  theyjaid  afide  all  farther  fcwple,  and 
conveyed  by  his  hands  the^mofl  criminal  and  dan- 
gerous 
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CHAP,  gcrous  parts  of  their  conlpiracy.  Babington  iil-i 
iiu^--r  formed  Mary  of  the  defign  laid  for  a  foreign  inva- 
r5S6.  fion^  the  plan  of  an  infurredion  at  home,  the  fcheme 
for  her  deliverance^  and  the  confpiracy  for  aflafiinac- 
ing  the  ufurper,  by  fix  noble  gentlemen  as  he  termed 
them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends;  who,  from 
the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the  catholic  caufe,  and 
her  majefty's  fervice,  would  undertake  the  tragical 
Mary  execuHoH.  Mary  replied,  that  (he  approved  highly 
t£"con^  of  the  defign  j  that  the  gentlemen  might  expeft  all 
fpiracy.  the  rewards  which  it  ihould  ever  be  in  her  power 
to  confer  j  and  that  the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a 
neccflary  circymftance,  before  any  attempts  were 
made,  either  for  her  own  deliverance  or  an  infur- 
reftion  ^  Thefe  letters,  with  others  tQ  Mendoza, 
Charles -Paget,  the  archbiftiop  of  Glafgow,  and  fir 
Francis  Ingleficld,  were  carried  by  Gifibrd  to  fccre- 
tary  Walfingham;  were  decyphered  by  the  alt  of 
Philips,  his  clerk,  and  co{»es  taken  of  them.  Wal- 
fingham  employed  another  artifice  in  order  to  obtain 
full  infight  into  the  plot:  He  fubjoincd  to  a  letter 
of  Mary's  a  poftfcript  in  the  fame  cypher;  in  which 
he  m^ade  her  defire  Babington  to  inform  her  of  the 
names  of  the  confpirators.  The  indifcretion  of  Ba- 
bington furniflicd  Walfingham  with  ftill  another 
means  of  deteftion  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
gendenun  had  caufed  a  pifture  to  be  drawn,  where 
he  himfclf  was  reprefcnted  ftanding  amidft  the  fix 
aflTalTms ;  and  a  motto  was  fubjoined,  exprefling  that 
cheir  common  perils  were  the  band  of  their  confe- 
deracy. A  copy  of  this  pifture  was  brought  to 
£lizabeth,  that  ihe  might  know  the  afTafifins  and 
guard  herfclf  againft  their  approach  to  her  perfon. 

Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  enfure  and 
haften  the  foreign  fuccours,  refolved  to  difpatdi 
B^Uard  into  France  >  and  he  procured  for  him,  under 

I  State  Trials,  rol.  i.  p.  ^35.    Camden,  p.  515. 
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i  feigned  name,  ^  ricehte  ttt  ttzvcl  id  oixler  t6  C  *•  AP.' 
tfeiiiOVfe  from  hirtifelf  dl  fufpition,  he  Applied  td  ;  ^^"'^ 
Walfingham,  pretended  great  zeal  fot  the  queeh*s  tjW* 
fervice,  ofFered  td  go  slbroad,  arid  profefled  his  in- 
tentions of  employing  thfe  Confidence  which  he  had 
gained  among  the  e^lholics,  to  the  detedlion  arid 
ifappOiritment  of  thell*  ct)rifpiracies.  Walfingharifi 
commended  his  loyal  J)urplofes ;  arid  j^romifing  his 
twfi  tburifel  tad  aflifttace  in  die  executibri  of  uiem, 
ftill  fed  him  with  hOpei,  and  riiaintained  a  clof^ 
tbrrefpbndehce  with  him.  A  warrahtj  meanwhile, 
was  imied  for  feizirig  Ballard;  and  this  incident^ 
joined  to  the  confcfoiifnefs  of  giiilt,  begat  in  all  the 
Confpirators  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  eoricerh.  Some 
ad^lfcd  that  they  Ihbuld  imrirtediatety  niake  their 
cfcate  :jOttiers  propbfed  that  Savage  arid  Charhoe 
fhould  without  delay  execute  their  pufpotc  igarrift 
EBzabeth ;  arid  Babirigton,  in  profecutiori  of  this 
fcheii\e,  furnifhcd  SavsLge  with  rhbriey^  that  hi 
ftiight  t>uy  good  clothes,  arid  thereby  have  more 
ealy  acdefs  fo  the  queeh^s  .perfori.  Nex't  day  they  • 
begaii  to  apprehend  that  they  had  taken  the  aFarni 
too  h^lTys  and  Babington,  having  renewed. })is 
Wrfd(|K3ndericc  with  Wa^^  was  i>crfuaded  by 

tfiat  fubtlfe  minifter,  that  th?  feizurfe  of  fiialfard  had 
proceeded  enfirely  fr6rh  the  ufual/diligence  of  in- 
forrtters  in  the  dfcteftidii  of  popilh  and  feriiinafy' 
prieJfe.   He  even  conferited  to  take  lodgings  fecretly 
in  WatGrigharii's  houfe,  that  they  mighi  have  rhore 
frequent  conferences  together,  before  his  intended 
departure  for  France :   But  obferVin^  that,  he  wai 
watched  and  guarded.  He  made  his  efcape,  and  gave  the 
aliarm  to  the  other  conlpirators.     They  all  took  to 
flight,  Covered  themfelves  with  feveral  difguifes,  and* 
lay  concealed  in  woods  or  barns ;  but  were  loon  dlf- 
covered,  and  thrown  into  prifon.   In  their  exariiina-  The  don- 
tions  they  coritradifted  each  other ;  arid  the  leaders  J^'^^" . 
were  obliged  to  make  a  full  confeffion  of  the  truth,  execuul 
VdL.  V.  U  Fourteen 
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CHAP.  Fourteen  were  condemned  and  executed :  Of  whond 
^^   •     feven  acknowledged  the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  icll 
were  convifted  by  evidence. 

The  lefler  confptrators  being  difpatched,  meafures 
were  taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  on  whofe  account  and  with  whofc  concur- 
rence thefe  attempts  had  been  made  againft  the  life 
of  the  queen,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  Elizabeth's  counfellors  were  averfe  to  this 
procedure  -,  and  thought,  that  the  clole  confinement 
of  a  woman  who  was  become  very  fickly,  and  wiio 
would  probably  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  their  anxiety 
by  her  natural  death,  might  give  fufficicnt  (ecuricy 
to  the  government,  without  attempting  a  ipeafure 
of  which  there  fcarcely  remains  any  example  in  hlf- 
Cory.  Lcicefter  advifed  that  Mary  (hould  befecrcdy 
difpatched  by  poilbn,  and  he  fent  a  divine  ta  con- 
vince WaUingham  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  that  afiioo: 
But  Walfingham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it;  and 
flill  infifted,  in  conjunction  with  the  m^ority  of  the 
counfellors,  for  the  open  trial  of  the  queen  ot  Scots. 
The  fimation  of  England,  and  of  the  En^lifh  mu 
nifters,  had,  indeed^  been  hitherto  not  a  litde  dan- 
gerous. N6  fuccefibr  of  the  crown  was  declared; 
but  the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in 
general  were  likely  to  adhere^  was,  by  education, 
aji  enemy  to  the  national  religion  i  was,  from  mul- 
tiplied provocations,  an  enemy  to  the  minifters  and 
principal  nobility  -,  and  their  perfonal  fafety,  as  well 
as  the  fafety  of  the  public,  fecmed  to  depend  alone 
on  the  queen's  life,  who  was  now  fomcwhat  advanced 
in  years.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabedi's 
counfellors,  knowing  themfelves  to  be  lb  obnoxious 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavoured  to  pufli  every 
meafure  to  extremities  againijt  her  j  and  were  even 
more  anxious  than  the  queen  herfelf,  to  prevent  her 
from  ever  mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

THbUCFT 
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ThOuOh  all  England  was  acquainted  With  the  dt^  c  H  A  P. 
te&ion  of  Babifigton's  coflfpiraCVy  every  avenue  to  ^^^^*^ 
the  queen  of  Scots  had  been  fo  ftridlly  guarded,  thai  igu. 
Ihe  remained  in  utter  icnorance  <^  the  matter;  and 
it  was  a  great  furprite  to  her,  when  iir  Thomas 
Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  informed  ber,  that 
all  her  accomplices  were  difcovered  and  arrefted. 
He  chofe  the  time  for  giving  her  this  intelligence 
when  (be  was  mounted  on  hOi  feback  to  go  a  hunt« 
ings  and  (he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her 
former  place  of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from 
one  gentleman's  houfe  to  another,  till  (he  was 
lodged  in  Potheringay  caille  in  the  county  of  North* 
ampton,  which  it  was  determined  to  make  the  laft 
ftage  of  her  trial  and  fuffer ings.  Her  two  fecre* 
taries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie,  a  Scot^ 
were  immediately  arrefted:  All  her  papers  were 
feized,  and  fent  up  to  the  council:  Above  fixty 
different  keys  to  cyphers  were  difcovered :  There 
were  alfo  found  many  letters  from  perfons  beyond 
fea,  and  feveral  too  from  £ngli(h  noblemen,  con- 
taining expreiHons  of  refped  and  attachment.  The 
queen  took  no  notice  of  this  latter  difcovery  5  but  the 
per(bns  themfclves,  knowing  their  correfpondencc 
to  be  dctcded,  thought  that  they  had  no  other  means 
of  making  atonement  for  their  imprudence,  than 
|iy  declaring  themfelves  thenceforth  the  moft  inve- 
terate enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots". 

It  was  refolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common  Refolution 
ftatute  of  treafons,  but  by  the  aA  which  had  pafled  ^o  ^  ^^ 
the  former  year,  with  a  view  to  this  very  event  j  sc^u^ 
and  the  queen,  in  terms  of  that  aft,  appointed  a 
€Qmmi(fion,  con(i(l:ing  of  forty  noblemen  and  privy- 
counfellors,  and  empowered  them  to  examine  and 

{>afs  fenteoce  on  Mary,  whom  (he  denominated  the 
ate  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V,  of  Scot- 
land*    The  commifiioners  came  to  Fotheringay 

>>  Camden,  p.  511. 
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caftlc,  and  fent  to  ber  fir  Walter  Mikbnky,  *  fit*  Amias 
Paukt,  and  Edward  Barker,  who*  ddlverctd  her  a 
Utter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the  coittmtf- 
fion>  and  of  the  approaching  trial     Miry  received 
the  intelligence  without  ehiotion  or  tfftonffiimenC* 
She  faidj  however,  that  it  fecnied  ftrange  to  her, 
that  the  qiieeti  fhould  command  her,  as  a  fufegeft^ 
to  fubmit  no  a  trial  and  examinaticto  befi^re  ftilgefts  t 
That  fhe  was  an  abfolute  independent  princeis,  aixl 
would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate  either 
from  her  royal  majefty,  from  the  ftate  of  ioreragn 
winces,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her  font 
That,  however  opprefled  by  misfortunes,  die  wai 
not  yetfo  much  broken  in  fpirit  as  her  enemies  flat- 
tered themfelves ;  nor  would  (he,  on  any  accounr, 
be  acceffary  to  her  own  degradation  and  difliooour  :* 
That  Ihe  was  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
England  -,  was  utterly  deftitute  of  counfel  5  and  cooid 
not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  becaHed  her  peers> 
or  could  legally  fit  as  jiwdges  on  her  trial :    That 
though  (he  had  lived  in  England  for  many  years, 
(he  had  lived  in  captivity ;  and  not  having  received 
the  protcflion  of  the  laws,  (he  could  not,  merely  by 
her  involuntary  refidcnce  in  the  country,  be  fuppofed 
to  have  fubjefted  herfelf  to  their  jurifdi<ftion :  That, 
notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  of  her  rank,  (he  was 
willing  to  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  befwe  to 
Engliih  parliament ;  but  could  not  view  thefe  com- 
miffioners  in  any  other  light  than  as  men  appointed 
to  ju(tify,  by  fome  colour  of  legal  proceeding,  her 
condemnation  and  execution :  And  that  (he  warned 
them  to  look  to  their  confcience  and  their  charadber^ 
in  trying  an  innocent  perfon  5  and  to  refleft,  that 
thefe  tranfaAions  would  fomewhere  be  fubjeft  to  re- 
vifal,  and  that  the  theatre  of  the  whole  Woiid  was 
much  wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  F€turn,  the  commiffioners  (ent  a  new  deputa- 
tion, informing  her  that  her  plea,  either  from  her 
royal  dignity,    or  from  her  imprifonmcnt,   could 
II  not 


not  be  achnitted ;  and  that  they  were  cmpoii««Pcd  to  c  h  a  p* 

proceed  to  her  trid,  even  though  ftie  ihodd  rcfiife  ^  _^^f^ 

to  anfwer  before  them.    Brurleigh  the  treafarer,  and     159^ 

Bromley  the  chancellor^  ecnployed  much  reafoning  ^.^^J^^™' 

to  make  her  fubrnici  but  (he  perfon  whofe  srgu*  prW^^on 

ments  had  the  chief  influence  ftras  fir  Chr^lopher  hertofub- 

Hatton,  vice-chamberlahi.    HH  (peech  waa  to  this  ^^^^^^  ^^® 

purpofe :    ^^  You  are  accufedj>  aiadam>"   laid  he^ 

*'  but  not  condemned^  of  having  cc^fpired  the  de* 

^'  ftruAion  of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed*    You 

'^  fay  you  are  a  queen :  But  in  fuch  a  crioie  as  this, 

*'  and  fuch  a  fituation  a$  yours>  the  royal  dignity  it« 

*^  felf,  neither  by  the  fivil  or  canon  law,  nor  by 

^^  the  law  qf  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from 

**  judgment.    If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your 

^'  reputation  ill  avoiding,  a  trial.    We  have  been 

**  prefent.  at  yoqr  pix>tefliations  of  innocence :    Bxit 

'^  Queen  Elizabeth  tjiinks  otherwife ;  and  is  heartily 

"  U)rry  for  the  appearances  which  lie  againft  you. 

^  To  cx^ttuaij.  therefore,  your  caufe,  Ac  has  ap- 

*'  pointed  commtflionera ;  honouratdc  perfons,  pru- 

*^  dent  and  upright  mon^  svjio  are  ready  to  hear  you 

**  with  cquityy  and  even  with  favour,  and  will  re- 

'*  joice  it  you  can  clear  yourfdf  of  the  imputadons 

*^  which  have  been  thrown  upon  you.     Believe  me*, 

*^  madam,  the  queen  herfelf  will  rejoice,  who  aft 

**  firnDed  to  me  at   my  departure,    that  nothing 

*^  which  ever  bcfel  her  had  given  her  fo  much  un-. 

**  eafinefs,  as  that  you  ftiould  be  fufpeftedof  aeon- 

*•  currence  in  thefe  criminal  entcrprifes.     Laying 

^*  afide,  therefore,   the  fruitlefs  claim  of  privilege 

**  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now  avail  you 

^'  nothing,  truft  to  the  better  defence  of  your  in- 

^^  nocence,  make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave 

^*  not  upon  your  memory    that   ftain  of  infamy  . 

(^  which  muft  attend  your  obftinate  filence  on  this 

^'  OccafiQn\** 
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c  H  A  B.  By  this  artful  fpecch  Mary  was  pcrfiiadcd  to  an- 
y^^  '  j^  fwcr  before  the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appear- 
S586.  ance  of  legal  procedure  to  the  trial)  and  prevented 
fhoie  difficulties  which  the  commiflioners  muft  have 
fallen  inco,  had  Ihe  pei'fevered  in  maintaining  lb 
fpecious  a  plea  as  chat  of  her  (bvereign  and  independ- 
ent charaAer.  Her  condu£t  in  this  particular  muft 
be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent;  becaufe  for-e 
mcrly,  when  Elizabeth*s  commilfioners  pretended 
not  to  exercife  any  jurifdiftion  over  her,  and  only 
entered  into  her  caufe  by  her  own  confent  and  ap- 
probation, fhe  declined  juftifying  herfclf,  when  her 
honour,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her 
than  life,  feemed  abfolutely  to  require  it. 
T¥P^  On  her  firft  appearance  before  the  commiflioners, 
Mary,  cidier  fcnfible  of  her  imprudence,  or  ftlli  un- 
willing CO  degrade  herfelf  by  fubmitting  to  a  ti  iai, 
renewed  her  proteflation  againft  the  authority  of  her 
judges :  The  chancellor  anfwered  her  by  pleadtngr 
the  fupreme  authority  of  the  Englifli  laws  over  every 
one  who  refided  in  England :  And  the  commilfioners 
accommodated  matters,  by  ordering  both  her  pro- 
teftation  and  his  anfwer  to  be  recoided. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
againft  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  in- 
tercepted letters,  that  (he  had  allowed  cardinal  Allen 
and  others  to  treat  her  as  queen  of  England ;  and 
that  fhe  had  kept  a  correfpondence  with  lord  Paget 
and  Charles  Paget,  in  view  of  engaging  the  Spaniards 
to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary  feemed  not  anxious 
to  clear  herfelf  from  either  of  thefe  imputations.  She 
^  only  faid,  that  ihe  could  not  hinder  others  from  ufing 
what  ftyle  they  pleated  in  writing  to  her ;  and  that 
fhe  might  lawfully  try  every  expedient  for  the  rcco^ 
very  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  her's  to  Mendoza  was 

next  produced ;    in  which  Ihe  promifed  to  transfer 

to  Philip  her  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if 

13  her 
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})cr  ion  fhould  refufe  to  be  converted  to  the  catholic 
faith,  an  events  (he  there  laid,  of  which  there  was 
no  expedation  while  he  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
Scottifh  fu^e£b  *•  Even  this  part  of  the  charge  fhe 
took  no  pains  to  deny^  or  rather  Ihe  leemed  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  She  faid>  that  flie  had  no  kin^oms 
to  diipofe  of;  yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give  at 
her  pleafure  "What  was  her  own,  and  (he  was  not  ac^ 
countable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She  added,  that 
fhe  had  formerly  rgefted  that  propofal  from  Spain ; 
but  now,  fince  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone, 
flie  was  fully  determined  not  to  refufc  foreign  aflift- 
ance.  There  was  alfo  produced  evidence  to  prove, 
that  Allen  and  Parfons  were  at  that  very  time  ne- 
gotiating by  her  orders  at  Rome,  the  conditions  of 
transferring  her  Engliih  crown  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  of  dtfmhericing  her  heretical  Ion  '• 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  againfl 
her  foft  were  at  this  time  carried  fb  far,  that  Ibe  had 
even  entered  into  a  conlpiracy  againft  him,  had  ap- 
pointed lord  Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  had  tnftigaced  her  adherents  to  feize  Jameses 
perfon,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
or  the  king  of  Spain;  whence  he  was  never  to 
be  delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
catholic**. 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  pofi- 
tivcly  denied,  was  her  concurrence  in  the  defign  of 
aflTaifinating  Elizabeth.  This  article,  indeed,  was 
the  moft  heavy,  and  the  only  one  that  could  fully 
juftify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities  againft 
her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accufation,  there  were 
produced  the  folbwing  evidence :  Copies  taken  in 
fecretary  Walfingham's  office  of  the  intercepted  let- 
ters between  hf  r  and  B^bin^on,  in  which  her  appro^ 


P  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  i)S. 

f  See  note  [U]  at  xht  end  of  the  voliiroc, 

9  See  Apte  [X]  at  the  tnd  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  A?#  t^tion  Qf  the  murder  ^a»  qlorly  ^3q?fe^e4j  the 

^^  ,  ^  eyy?ncc  of  her  two  fecrctvics,  Naju  s^nd  Cw!^,  1)^^ 
*  9586.  had  coinfefledj  >yichouc  bqng  put  co  ai^y  tomure> 
lx>th  that  (he  r^ceiv^d  thefe  letters  from  Babiogtoa> 
$^)d  that  they  h^d  writtep  the  anfwers  by  her  order ; 
the  confeflTion  of  Babington,  that  he  had  written  the 
letters  and  received  the  anfwers  %  and  the  confelCoa 
of  Balbrd  9nd  Savage,  thax  Babingtoi^  bad  fhowcd 
theoi  thefe  letters  of  Mary  written  in  the  cypher^ 
which  h^  been  fettled  between  them. 

It  i;  evident,  that  this  conaplication  of  evidence^ 
though  every  circumftance  corroborates  the  general 
<;onclufioji,  fefolvcs  itfelf  finally  into  the  tjcftinnony 
of  the  two  fecretariesj  who  alone  were  certajoly  ac<r 
quainted  with  their  miftrefs's  concurrence  in  Babiog^ 
ton's  confpiracy,  but  who  knew  themfelves  cifpaftd 
to  all  the  rigours  of  inipriibnment,  torture^  w4 
death,  if  they  refufcd  to  give  any  evidence  which 
might  be  required  of  theai.  In  the  cafe  of  aa  ordi- 
nary criminaJ,  this  proof,  with  all  its  diiadvtnti^ges^ 
would  be  efteemed  legal,  and  even  fa(is&dory»  U* 
not  oppofed  by  fome  other  circumftances  whic{| 
fhake  the  credit  of  the  witne^es :  But  on  the  pre^ 
fent  trials  where  the  ablblute  power  of  the  profeojtor 
concurred  with  fuch  in^portant  interefts,  and  fucb  ^ 
violent  inclination  to  have  the  princefs  condemnedj 
the  teftimony  of  two  witnefles,  even  though  men 
of  charj^der,  ought  to  be  fupported  by  ftrong  pror 
babilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufpicion  of  tyranny 
and  injuftice.  The  proof  a^ainft  Mary,  it  muft  b^ 
confelTcd,  is  not  deftitute  c?  this  advantage  >  and  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  aqcount  for  Babjng- 
ton*5  receiving  an  anfwer,  written  in  her  name,  and 
in  the  cypher  concerted  between  them,  without  al- 
lowing that  the  matter  had  been  communicated  tci 
that  princefs.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  matter 
gppCfU^,  even  after  time  has  difcovered  every  thing 

9.  St^t?  Trials*  vol.  i.  p«.  ii}« 
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nMch  could  guWeiQwjvdgnaent  with  rej3i4  to  it^Cgy^jPf 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  queen  ofScots,  unr  \J~Zf 
aififted  by  counfel,  and  confoyndcd  hyib  extraordi-  '  ^^^J 
naj7  a  trial,  found  herfelf  incapable  of  making  a  fa- 
tisfadory  defence  before  the  commiflloncra.  Her 
reply  confifted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  Whatever 
force  may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weak;^ned>  by 
her  pofitivdy  affirming,  that  Ibe  never  had  had  any 
jcprr^lpondence  of  any  kind  wich  Babington^  a  fadl, 
however,  of  which  there  re.rnainj  not  the  leaft 
queftion'.  She  aflcrted,  that  as  Nau  and  Curie 
had-  taken  .ao  oath  of  fecrecy:ai>d  fidelity  to  her^  their 
ifvidence  againft  her  ought  not  to  be  credited*  She 
Confeflcd,  however,  that  Nau  had  been  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  hQF  uncle,  th^e  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king  of  France,  as 
a  man  in  whom  Ihe  might  fafely  confide.  She  alfo 
^l^nQwledged  Curk  to  be  a  very  honeft  man,  but 
fimple,  and  eafUy  impofcd  on  by  Nau.  If  thefe 
two  men  had  received  any  letters,  or  had  written 
any  ^nfwcrs^  without  her  knowledge,  the  imputa^ 
tton^  ihe  faidt  could  never  lie  on  her.  And  ihe 
was  the  more  inclined,  ihe  added,  to  entertain  this. 
fqfipdcioii  agamft  them,  becaufe  Nau  had,  in  other 
in»^ces,  been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had 
yentiired  to  tranfadtbuiineis  in  her  name,  without 
coimmunicating  the  matter  to  her '. 

The  ibJe  circumftance  of  her  defence,  which  to 
us  may  appear  to  have  fomc  force,  was  her  re- 
quiring that  Nau  and  Curie  ihould  be  confronted 
wdth  her,  andher  affirming,  that  they  never  would 
to  her  fece  pcrfift  in  their  evidence.  But  that  de- 
inand,  however  equitable,  was  not  then  fupported 
by  laW  in  trials  of  high  treafon,  and  was  often  re- 
fufed,  even  in  other  trials  where  the  crown  was  pro- 
fecutor.  The  claufe,  contained  in  an  a6t  of  the  1,3th 
Qf  the  queen,  was  a  novelty;  that  the  fpecies  of 

f  S«enote  [Y]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
•  See  note  [ZJ  at  tbeen4  of  the  tolumef 

treafon 
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CHAP,  trealbn  there  enumerated  muft  be  proved  by  twa 

x^^^Lf  ^^^fl^^*  confronted  with  the  crimmaL     But  Mary 

,  jt^.     was  not  tried  upon  that  a6t ;  and  the  minifters  and 

crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  fure  to  re-:- 

fufe  every  indulgence  beyond  what  the  (bid  letter  oif 

the  law,  and  the  fettled  pradice  of  the  courts  of  luf- 

tice,  required  of  them.     Not  to  mention,  thatthefe 

fecretaries  were  not  probably  at  Fotheringay  caiUe 

during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could  not,  upon 

Mary  s  demand,    be   produced   before  the  conn- 

miflioners  \ 

Th^re  paflfed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which 
may  be  worth  obferving.  A  letter  between  Mary 
and  Babington  was  read,  in  which  mention  was  made 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his  brothers :  On  hearing 
their  names,  fhe  broke  into  a  figh,  "Alas,"  laid 
ftie,  "  what  has  the  noble  houfe  of  the  Howards 
"  fuffered  Tor  my  fake  ?"  She  affirmed,  with  regard 
to  the  fame  letter,  that  it  was  eafy  to  forge  the  hand- 
writing and  cypher  of  another  $  fhe  was  afraid  that 
this  was  too  familiar  a  practice  with  Walfingharo» 
who,  fhe  alfo  heard,  had  frequendy  pradtifed  bodi 
againft  her  life  and  her  fon's.  WalGngham^  who 
was  one  of  the  commiflioners,  role  up.  He  pro* 
tefled,  that  in  his  private  capacity  he  had  never 
afted  any  diing  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots :  In  his 
public  capacity,  he  owned,  that  his  concern  for  his 
Ibvereign's  fafety  had  made  him  very  diligent  in 
fearching  out,  by  every  expedient,  all  defigns  againft 
her  facred  perfon  or  her  authority.  For  attaining  that 
end,  he  would  not  only  make  ufe  of  the  affiflance  of 
Ballard  or  any  other  confpirator^  he  would  alio 
reward  them  for  betraying  their  companion^    But 

<  Queen  Etnabetb  was  willing  to  hare  allowed  Curie  and  Nau  to  lie 
produced  ih  the  tria1»  and  writes  to  thatpurpore  to  Burleigh  and  Wjtf« 
finghain»  in  her  letter  of  the  7th  of  0£lober»  in  Forbes*s  MS.  coUccr 
tioos.  Stic  only  fays«  that  (he  thinks  it  necdlffs,  though  flie  was  wIU- 
ing  to  agree  to  it.  The  not  confronting  of  the  wiinc&a  was  Bot  tbe 
rti'ult  of  defigo,  bat  the  prafticc  of  (he  zg;* 

if 
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if  he  had  tampered  in  any  manner  unbefitting  his  ^^^^^^ 
charafter  and  office^  why  did  none  of  die  latccrimi-  ^  -^- Jj 
nals>  either  at  their  trial  or  execodoni  accufe  him  of    ifisl 
fuch  pradicps  i   Mary  endeavoured  to  pacify  him^ 
jby  fayine  that  fhe  fpoke  from  information  -,  and  (he 
begged  him  to  give  thencefordi  no  nnore  credit  to 
fuch  as  flandered  her^  than  (he  ihould  to  fuch.  as 
accuied  him.    The  great  character,  iqdeecl,  which 
fir  Francis  Walfingham  bears  for  probity  and  honour, 
ihould  remove  from  him  all  fufpicion.of  fuch  bale 
arts  as  forgery  and  fubornadon ;  arts,  which  even.the 
moft  corrupt  minifters^  in  the  moft  corrupt  umes^ 
would  fcruple  to  employ. 

Havikg  finiflied  the  trial,  the  commiflloners  ad-  ss^^^ 
journcd  from  Fotheringay  caftle,  and  ntiet  in  the 
Star  Chamber  at  London  j  where,  after  taking  the 
oaths  of  Mary's  two  fecretaries,  who  voluntarily, 
without  hope  or  reward,  vouchc^d  the  authenticity  of 
thole  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced  fen- 
tence  of  death  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  their  fcals  and  fubfcriptions.    The  fame  Sentrnce 
day,  a  declaration  was  publifhed  by  the  commif-  *^"* 
iioners  and  the  judges,  "  that  the  fcntcnce  did  no-       ^' 
**  wife  derogate  from  the  title  and  honour  of  James 
*<  king  of  Scotland  j  but  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
<^  place,  degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  fentence  had 
"  never  been  pronounced*." 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to 
that  fituadon  which  (he  had  long  ardently  deQred ; 
and  had  found  a  plaufible  reafon  for  executing  ven- 
geance on  a  competitor,  whom  from  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  (he  nad  ever  equally  dreaded  and  hated. 
But  (he  was  reftraincd  from  hiftantly  gratifying  her' 
refcntment,  by  feveral  important  confulcrations. 
She  forefaw  the  invidious  colours,  in  which  this  ex- 
ample of  uncommon  jurifdidtion  would  be  repre- 

•  Camden,  p.  516. 

fented 
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CHAP,  iented  by  the  numerous  partif^ns  of  Maiy,  aod  die 
1^-'^  reproach  tx)  which  flie  herfelf  might  be  expofcd  wiA 
,^s^.  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with' all  poftenty.  The 
rights  of  hofpiulity,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  ma- 
jcfty,  feemed,  in  one  fingle,  jnftance,  to  be  sA  vio- 
lated J  and  this  facrifice  of  generofity  to  intcreft>  of 
clemency  to  revenge,  might  appear  equally  unbe- 
coming a  fovereign  and  a  woman.  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypocrite^  pre- 
tended the  utmoft  reludtance  to  proceed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fentencei  afFefted  the  mod  tender 
fympathy  with  her  prifonerj  difplaycd  all  her  fcruplcs 
and  difficulties ;  rejefted  the  folicitation  of  her  cour- 
tiers and  minifters  i  and  affirmed,  that  were  (he  not 
moved  by  the  deepeft  concern  for  her  people's  la/ety, 
fhe  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  pardoning  aJ]  the 
injuries  which  ihe  herfelf  had  received  from  the  queea 
of  Scots, 
99tkoa«  That  the  voice  of  her  people  niight  be  more 
audibly  heard  in  the  demand  of  juftice  upon  Mary, 
fhe  fummoned  a  new  parliament;  and  ihe  knew, 
both  from  the  ufual  dUbofitions  of  that  aflembly, 
and  from  the  influence  of  her  minifters  over  them, 
that  fhe  fhpuld  not  want  the  moft  earneft  folicitatioo 
to  confent  to  that  meafure,  which  was  fo  agre^lo 
ta  her  fecret  inclinations,  She  did  not  open  this 
^embly  in  perfon,  but  appointed  for  that  purpoie 
three  commiffioners,  Bromley  the  chancellor,.  Bur- 
leigh the  treafurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  The 
realbn  affigned  foi*  this  ineafure  was,  that  the  queen, 
forefeeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
be  canvafled  in  parliament,  found  her  ^enderpefs  and 
delicacy  fo  mucn  hurt  by  that  melancholy  incident^ 
that  fhe  had  not  the  courage  to  be  preferit  while  h 
was  under  deliberation,  but  withdrew  her  eyes  froni 
what  fhe  could  not  behdd  without  the  utni(^  re- 
luftance  and  uneafinefs.  She  was  alfo  willing,  that 
by  this  unufual  precaution  tJ^  people  fhould  fee 

tho 
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the  d^gcr  to  which  her  perfon  was  hoiirW  'eipo&cl  i  c  ha  p. 
and  IhouM  Aence  be  more  ijron^ly  incked  to  take  ^^^^ 
vengeance  oh  the  criminal,  ^qfe  reftlefi  intrigues     ,^». 
and  bloocfy  conipiractcs  had. lb  long  cxpofei  her  to* 
the  molt  mHniiient  pcrjb  *^ 

THfr  I  parliament  anlvirer^  thie  qqetn*s  expcfta- 
tiofts :  Thc'  fentenci  againft  Mary,  was  xmaninttoufljr 
ratificAbf  both  hotffes*;  and  an  appficatjon  was  voted 
to  obtain  Elizabeth.'s  PQZ)fent  to  its  pqMkation  amf 
cxecunbn*.  She  gave  ?h  ^nfwer  ambi^ous,  em- 
barriflied;  fuHofrcaf  artifice,  and  fteming  irrefota- 
tion;  She  mentioned  the  cjorctne  dan^  to.  which 
herMfe  wa^  continitalfy.expofcd;  f^e  declared  her 
willingfiels  to  die,  did  ft?  npt  forcfee  the  great  ca- 
lanaities,  which  woiiH  then(!re  fall  nptSn  the  nation  j 
flie  rfiade  prbfeffions  of  the  greatefl:  tcndettieft  to  her 
people;  (he  difpliayed  th6  clemency  of  her  tenfiper^ 
andexpreflfed  her  vidltnt'r^Kiftance  to  eicecute  the 
ferttcnce  againft  her  .unhappy  kinfwt>man;  fht 
aiRraied,  •  tfeit  the  late  Jaw,  by  which  that  prin- 
cefe  was  tried,  fb  fer  from,  being  made  to  en- 
foare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give  her  warning 
beforfehand,  not  to  engage  in  fuch  attempts  as 
might  cxpofe  her  to  the  pwialties  with  which  ftie  was 
ditis  openly '^nenaccd ;  and  Ihe  begged  them  to  think 
onctf  again,  whether  it  were  poflibTe.tq  find  any  ex- 
pedient, bcfldes  the  death  of  the  qiieen  of  Scots,  for 
fecurift^  the  public  trianqui&ity  *.  The  parliament, 
.  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  took  the  affair  again 
under  conlideration ;  but  could  fvid  no  other  pof- 
fibde  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  folicitations^ 
and  intreatic3,  and  arguments  :  They  even  remon- 
ftrated,  that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty 
to  them,  her  fubjefts  and  children:  And  they 
affirmed,  that  it  were  injuftice  to  deny  executron  of 
the  law  to  any  individual ;  ^rtnich  more  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  now  unanimoufly  aud  earncftly 

*  D'^wes,  p.  375,         y  ibic',  p.  379.         «  Ibid*  ^.  40*,  4.03. 
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CHAP,  iht  ihould  bequeath  them.  And  fte  conjured  ioft? 
t^^j^jj  ^^  ^^^^  ^*^^^^  favours,  by  their  fttar  kindred;  by 
t^ts.  *he  foul  tittd  mertiory  of  Henry  VI L  Ac  comMoti 
anceftor  of  both  i  ?nd  by  the  royal  digrtity,  of  which 
they  equally  participated  ^  Elizabeth  made  no  an- 
IWef  to  this  letter  j  being  unwiilihg  to  give  Mary  4 
j^rfofal  in  her  prefent  fituatron,  and  forefeehig  incon- 
tcnienciei  from  granting  fomc  of  hef  requefts* 
'  WniLfe  the-qneefi  of  Scots  thti3  prepared  herfetf 
to  mitfet  hei-  fete,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign 
powcn  Mrich  EliJsabeth,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  fcntence  pronounced  agarnft  her.  Befides  cm- 
pteyirig  L'Aubefpine,  the  French  refident  at  Lon<* 
don,  a  creature  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  Henry  fcnt 
arer  Bellievre,  ^ith  a  profefled  intention  of  inter- 
ceding  for  the  life  of  Mary.  The  duke  bf  Guif^ 
ittd  the  league  at  that  time  threatened  very  iicariy 
At  king's  authority;  and  EHzabedfi  knew,  Ait 
thotigh  that  monarch  might,  frorti  decency  and  po- 
Iky,  think  himfdf  obliged  to  interpofe  ptibKcly  iif 
behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  Could  not  fecrcdy 
be  much  difplcafed  with  the  death  of  a  princcfe, 
oti  whofc  fortune  and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies* 
had  always  founded  fo  many  daring  and  ambitious 
projefts  •.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  Bellievre  had 
.  orders,  after  making  public  and  vehement  remon- 
ftrances  againft  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  exhorr 
privately  the  queen,  in  his  mafter*s  name>  not  to 
defer  an  aft  or  jufticc,  fo  neceflary  for  dieir  com- 
mon fefety^  But  whether  the  French  king's 
ihtereeffion  were  ftncere  or  not,  ic  had  no  weight 
with  the  queen ;  and  (he  ftHl  perfifted  in  her  former 
refolution. 
Interpol!-  The  intcrpofition  of  the  youtie;  king  of  Sccts^ 
Jipn  o^  though  not  able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determination, 
jalSs.       feemed,  on  every  account,  to  merit  more  r^;aifl.  As 

^  Camdea,  p.  ^i^t  *Jebb|  voKm  f^  15X* 
^  Camden,  p.  49%^ 
^  Dti-  Mauricr« 
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as  foon  as  James  heard  of  the  trial  and  condemna-  chap. 
oon  of  his  mother,  he  fent  fir  William  Keith,  a  ^J!^^^!'^ 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London;  and     i586, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remon- 
ftrated  in  very  fevere  terms  againft  the  indignity 
of  the  procedure.     He  faid,  that  he  was  aftoniflied 
to  hear  of  the  preemption  of  Englifti  noblemen 
and  counfellors,  who  had  dared  to  fit  in  judgment 
and  pafs  fenterKre  upon^  a  queen  of  Scotland,  de- 
lirended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England  j  but  he 
was  ftill  more  aftoniflied  to  hear,  that  thoughts  were 
fcrioufly  entertained  of  putting  that  fentence  in  ex- 
ecution :  That  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to  refleft  on 
the  diftionour  which  flie  would  draw  on  her  name 
by  embruing  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near 
kinfwoman,  a  perfon  of  the  fame  royal  dignity,  and 
of  the  fame  fex  with  herfelf :  That  in  this  unparal- 
leled attempt  flie  offered  an  affront  to  all  diadems, 
and  even  to  her  own,  and  by  reducing  fovereigns  to 
a  level  with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to  ne- 
gle6t  all  duty  towards  thofe  whom  Providence  had 
appointed  to  rule  over  them :  That  for  his  part,  he 
muft  deem  the  injury  and  infult  fo  enormous,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  all  atonement ;  nor  was  it  poflTible 
for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any  terms  of 
correfpondence  with  a  perfon  who,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflifted  an 
ignominious  death  upon  his  parent :  And  that  even 
it  the  fentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inlpire 
him  with  this  purpofe  of  vengeance,  his  honour  re- 
quired it  of  him ;  nor  could  he  ever  acquit  himfelf 
in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  if  he  did  not  ufe  every- 
effort  and  endure  every  hazard  to  revenge  fo  grcatf 
an  indignity*. 

Soon  after,  James  fent  the  mafter  of  Gray  and 
fir  Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonftrances  of 
Keith  i  and  to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expe- 

f  SpotfwQody  p.  351. 
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CHAP,  dient  of  argument  and  menaces*  Elizabeth  was  at 
'  ^-'^^^  ^^^  ofFencfcd  with  the  ftarpncfs  of  d^efe  applica- 
1586.  tions ;  and  (he  repti^  in  a  like  drain  to  the  Scotcih 
ambaffadors.  When  (he  afterwards  refleded  that 
this  earneflnefs  was  no  more  thaa  what  duty  re- 
quired of  James,  (he  was  pacified ;  but  ftill  retained 
her  refolution  of  executing  the  fentence  againft 
Mary'*.  It  is  believed,  that  the  mafter  of  Gray, 
gained  by  the  enemies  of  thrit  princefs,  fecretly  gave 
his  advice  not  to  fpare  her,  and  undertook,  la  all 
events,  to  pacify  his  mafter. 

The  queen  alfo,  from  many  confiderations,  was 
induced  to  pay  fmall  attention  to  the  applicatioi^  <^ 
James,  and  to  difregard  all  the  efforts  which  he 
could  employ  in  behalf  of  his  mother.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  charafter  and  interefts,  the 
factions  which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and  the 
inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous  proteftants,  par- 
ticularly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
The  prefent  incidents  fet  thefe  difpofitions  of  the 
clergy  in  a  full  light.  James,  obferving  the  fixed 
purpofe  of  Elizabeth,  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered 
up  for  Mary  in  all  the  churches ;  and  knowing  the 
captious  humour  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  he  cook  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  Ihould  be  moft  cau- 
tious, as  well  as  humane  and  charitable :  "  That  it 
*•*  might  plcafe  God  to  illuminate  Mary  with  the 
"  light  of  his  truth,  and  favc  her  fi-om  the  appa- 
*•*  rent  danger  with  which  fhe  was  threatened." 
But,  excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one 
clergyman  more,  all  die  preachers  refiifed  to  pollute 
their  churches  by  prayers  for  a  papift,  and  would 
not  lb  much  as  prefer  a  petition  for  her  converfion. 
James,,  unwilling  or  unable  to  punifh  this  difobedi- 
ence,  and  defirous  of  giving  the  preachers  an  op- 
portunity of  amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new 
day  when  prayers  ihould  be .  faid  foe  hi&  mother  i 

k.  Spotfwood,  p.  353, 
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and  that  he  might  at  leaft  fecure  himfelf  from  Mf  c  i^A  F. 
infult  in  his  owtt  prefelicc,  he  dcfired  the  archbifhop  ^^^[_f 
of  St.  Andrew's  to  officiate  before  him.     Ift  order     1586. 
to  difappoint  this  purpofe,  the  clergy  inftigated  6n6 
Couper,  a  young  mart  who  had  not  yet  received 
holy  orders,  to  take  poiTeflion  of  the  pulpit  early  in 
the  mornfng,  and  to  exclude  the  prelate*     When 
the  king  came  to  churchj  and  faw  the  pulpit  occu- 
pied by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his  feat,  and 
told  him,  that  the  place  was  deftined  for  another  1 
yet  fince  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge 
given,  and  remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he 
might  proceed  to  divine  fervice.     The  preacher  re- 
plied, that  he  would  dotts  the  Spirit  of  God  fhould 
direft  him.      This    anfwer    fufficiently   inftrufted 
James  in  his  purpofe ;  and  he  commanded  him  to 
leave  the  pulpit.     As  Couper  fcemed  not  difpofed 
to  obey,  the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him 
from  his  place ;  upon  which  the  young  man  cried 
aloud.  That  this  day  would  be  a  witnefs  againft  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  5  and  he  de- 
nounced a  woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
for  permitting  him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner*. 
The  audience  at  firft  appeared  defirous  to  take  part 
with  him ;  but  the  fermon  of  the  prelate  brought 
them  over  to  a  more  dutiful  and  more  humane  dif- 
pofition. 

Elizabeth,  when  folicited,  either  by  James  or 
by  foreign  princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots, 
fcemed  always  determined  to  execute  the  fentencc 
againft  her :  But  when  her  rninifters  urged  her  to 
interpofc  no  more  delays,  her  fcruples  and  her  hefi- 
tation  returned ;  her  humanity  could  not  allow  hef 
to  embrace  fuch  violent  and  fanguinary  mcafures  1 
and  (he  was  touched  with  compaffion  for  the  mif- 
fortunes,  and  with  refpedt  for  the  dignity,  of  the 
unhappy  prifoi^er.    The  courtiers^  fenfible  that  they 

A  Spotfwood,  p.  354« 
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^XLU  ^*  ^^"^^  ^^  nothing  more  acceptable  to  her,  than  txy 
y  -^-„',_f  employ  perfuafion  on  this  head,  felled  not  to  enfoYce 
1586.     every  nnotive  for  the  punilhmcnt  of  Mary,  and  to 
combat  all  the  objedions  urged  againft  this  zSt  of 
Rcaions     jufticc.     They  faid  that  the  treatment  of  that  prin- 
Ixecmfcn    ^^^^  ^^  England  had  been,  on  her  firft  reception,  fuch 
of  Mary,    as  found  rcafon  and  policy  required  j  and  if  ihe  had 
been  governed  by  principles  of  equity,  (he  would 
not  have  refufed  willingly  to  acquiefce  in  it :  That 
the  obvious  inconveniences  either  of  allowing  her  to 
retire  into  France,  or  of  reftoring  her  by  force  to 
her  throne,  in  oppofition  to  the  reformers  and  the 
Englifli  party  in  Scotland,  had  obliged  the  queen 
to  detain  her  in  England  xjf^  time  fhould  offer  ibme 
opportunity  of  fcrving  her,  without  danger  to  the 
kingdom,  or  to  the  proteftant  religion :  That  her 
ufage  there  had  been  fuch  as  became  her  rank ;  her 
own  fervants  in  confiderable  numbers  had  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  her ;  exercife  had  been  allowed  her 
for  health,  and  all  accefs  of  company  for  amufe- 
ment;  and  thefc  indulgences  would  in  time  have 
been  carried  farther,  if  by  her  fubfequent  condud 
(he  had  appeared  worthy  of  them :  That  after  (he . 
had  inftigated  the  rebellion  of  Northumberlaad,  the 
confpiracy  of  Norfolk,  the  bull  of  excommunication 
of  pope    Pius,   an  invafion  from  Flanders;   after 
(he  had  feduced  the  queen's  friends,  and  incited 
every  enemy,  foreign  and  domeftic,  againft  her ;  ic 
became  neceffary  to  treat  her  as  a  moft  dangerous 
rival,  and  to  render  her  confinement  more  ftrid  and 
rigorous :   That  the  queen,    notwithftanding  thefc 
repeated  provocations,  had,  in  her  favour,  rejedcd 
the  importunity  of  her  parliaments^  and  the  advice 
of  her  fageft  minifters  ^ ;  and  was  ftill,  in  hopes  of 
her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  th© 
laft  extremities  againft  her:   That  Mary,  even  in 
this  forlorn  condition,   retained  fo  high  and   un- 

k  Digges,  p.  176,     Strypc,  toK  ii.  p.  4JJ.  135,  ij^.  139. 
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conquerable  a  Ipirit,  that  (he  afted  as  competitor  to  chap. 
the  crown,  and  allowed  her  partifans  every  where,  y^^^'^f 
and  in  their  very  letters,  addrefled  to  herfclf,  to  1586. 
tre^t  her  as  queen  of  England:  That  fhe  had 
carried  her  animofity  fo  far  as  to  encourage,  in  re- 
peated inftances,  the  atrocious  defign  of  aflafllnat- 
ing  the  queen  j  and  this  crime  was  unqaeftionably 
proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters,  by  the  evidence 
of  her  fecreraries,  and  by  the  dying  confeflion  of  her 
accomplices :  That  flie  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and 
at  prefent  poffeflcd  no  where  any  right  of  fove- 
rcignty  -,  much  lefs  in  England,  where  the  moment- 
fhe  fet  foot  in  the  kingdom,  (he  voluntarily  became 
fubjeft  tp  the  laws,  and  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  true 
fovereign :  ,That  even  allowing  her  to  be  ftill  the 
queen's  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  felf-defence  was 
permitted  by  a  law  of  nature,  which  could  never  be 
abrogated ;  and  every  one,  ftill  more  a  queen,  had 
fufficient  jurifdiftion  over  an  enemy,  who  by  open 
violence,  and  ftill  more,  who  by  fecret  treachery, 
threatened  the  utmoft  danger  againft  her  life :  That 
the  general  combination  of  the  catholics  to  extermi- 
nate the  protcftants  was  no  longer  a  fecret  -,  and  as 
the  fole  rcfource  of  the  latter  perfecuted  feft  lay  in 
Elizabeth,  fo  the  chief  hope  which  the  former  en- 
tertained of  final  fuccefs,  confifted  in  the  perfon  and 
in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  That  this  very 
circumftance  brought  matters  to  extremity  between 
thefe  princeflTes ;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the 
death  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the 
path,  which  either  regard  to  fclf-prefervation,  or  to 
the  happinefs  of  her  people,  (hould  diredt  her  to  pur- 
fue:  And  that  neceffity,  more  powerful  than  policy, 
thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  refolution  which 
equity  would  authorife,  and  which  duty  prefcribed  K 
When  Elizabeth  thought,  that  as  many  impor- 
tunities had  been  ufed,  and  as  much  delay  interpofed, 

*  Camden,  p.  533* 
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CHAP,  as  decency  required,  Ihe  at  laft  determined  to  carry 
,^^-^'_^  the  fentence  into  execution :  But  even  in  this  final 
1586.  refolution  fhc  could  not  proceed  without  difptaying 
a  new  fcene  of  duplicity  and  artifice.  In  order  to 
alarm  the  vulgar,  rumours  were  previoufly  difperled 
that  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Ha* 
ven;  that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into 
England;  that  the  duke  of  Guife  was  landed  in 
Suflcx  with  a  flrong  army  i  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  cfcaped  from  prifon,  and  had  raifed  an  armyi 
that  the  northern  counties  had  begun  an  infurrcc- 
tion ;  that  there  was  a  new  confpiracy  on  foot  10 
afiaflinate  the  queen,  and  fet  the  city  of  London  on 
fire  i  nay,  that  the  queen  was  aftually  aflaffinatcd  ". 
An  attempt  of  this  nature  was  even  imputed  to 
L'Aubcfpine,  the  French  amhaffador;  and  that 
minifter  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  aflfefting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was 
obfcrved  to  fit  much  alone,  penfive  and  filentj  and 
fometimes  to  mutter  to  herfelf  half-fentences,  im- 
porting the  difficulty  and  diftrefs  to  which  ihc  was 
reduced ".     She  at  laft  called  Davifbn,  a  man  of 

Earts,  but  eafy  to  be  impofed  on,  and  who  had 
Ltcly  for  that  very  reaibn  been  made  fecretary,  and 
flie  ordered  him  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the 
e^^ecution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  j  which,  fhc  ^tcr- 
^ards  faid,  ftie  intended  to  keep  by  her,  in  cafe 
any  attempt  fhould  be  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
that  princefs.  She  figned  the  warrant;  and  then 
commanded  Davifon  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor, 
in  order  to  have  the  great  feal  appended  to  it.  Next 
day  Ihe  fent  Killigrew  to  Davifon,  enjoining  him  to 
forbear,  fome  time,  executing  her  former  orders; 
and  when  Davifon  came  and  told  her  that  the  war- 
rant had  already  pafiTed  the  great  feal,  ihe  feemed 
to  be  fomewhat  moved,  and  blamed  him  for  his 
piccipitation.     Davifon,  being  in  a  perplexity,  ac- 

w  C»mc|en,  p.  533.  9  Jbid,  p.  534.. 
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quainted  the  council  with  this  whole  tranfaftion ;  chap, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  fend  off  y  -^^^'_f 
Beale  with  the  warrant:  If  the  queen  (hould  be  dif-      1587. 
pkaied,  they  promifcd  to  juftify  his  conduit,  and  to 
take  on  themlelves  the  whole  blanrie  of  this  mea- 
fure ".     The  fecretary,  not  fufficicntly  aware  of  their 
intention,  complied  with  the  advice ;  and  the  war- 
rant was  difpatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Kent,  and  fome  others,  ordering  them  to  ice  the 
ientence  executed  upon  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  caftle,  and  7jJ»  Feb. 
being  introduced  to  Mary,  informed  her  of  their  cutionr* 
commiilion,  and  defired  her  to  prepare  for  death 
next  nK)rning  at  eight  o'clock.  She  feemed  no-wife 
terrified,  though  fomewhat  furprifed,  with  the  intel- 
ligence. She  faid,  with  a  cheerful,  and  even  a 
imiling  countenance,  that  ihe  did  not  think  the 
queen,  her  fifter,  would  have  confented  to  her  death, 
or  have  executed  the  Sentence  againfl:  a  perfon,  not 
fubjedl  to  the  laws  and  jurifdidtion  of  England. 
"  But -as  fuch  is  her  will,"  faid  Ihe,  "death,  which 
"  puts  an  end  to  all  my  miferies,  fhall  be  to  me 
"  moft  welcome ;  nor  can  I  eftecm  that  foul  worthy 
**  the  felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  fupport  the 
"  body  under  the  horrors  of  the  laft  paflage  to  thefe 
"  blifsful  manfions  p."  She  then  requefted  the  two 
noblemen,  that  they  would  permit  fome  of  her  fer- 
vants,  and  particularly  her  confeflbr,  to  attend  her: 
But  they  told  her,  that  compliance  with  this  lad  de- 
nland  was  contrary  to  their  confcience%  and  that 
Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Petcrborow,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  fhould  be  prefent  to  inftrud  her  in  the 

•  It  appears  by  fome  letters  publiihed  by  Srrype,  vol.  iii.  book  ii. 
c.  1.  that  Elizabeth  had  not  exprefsly  communicated  her  intentian  to 
any  of  her  miniflers*,  not  eren  to  Burleigh !  They  were  fuch  expe- 
rienced covrtiers,  that  they  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  more 
thsin  by  ferving  her  without  waiting  till  (he  defired  them. 

P  Camden,  p.  534.  Jebb,  vol.  it.  p.  301.  MS*  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  p.  a.  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  9. 

9  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  30a. 
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CHAP'  principles  of  true  religion.     Her  refufal  to  have  any 

K^-^l'^  confcrrence  with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of 

1587.     the  earl  of  Kent;  and  he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her 

death  would  be  the  life  of  their  religion  5  as,  oji  the 

contrary,  her  life  would  have  been  the  death  of  it. 

Mention  being  made  of  Babington,  fhe  conftantly 

denied  his  confpiracy  to  have  been  at  all  known  to 

,  her ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  (he  reflgncd 

into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

When  the  earls  had  left  her,  fhe  ordered  fupper 
to  be  haftened,  that  (he  might  have  the  more  Icifure 
after  it,  to  finifli  the  few  affairs  which  remained  to 
her  io  this  world,  and  to  prepare  for  her  paffage  to 
another.  It  was  neceffary  for  her,  fhe  faid,  to  take 
fome  fuflenance,  left  a  failure  of  her  bodily  ftrengtJi 
fhould  deprefs  herfpirits  on  the  morrow,  and  left  her 
behaviour  fliould  thereby  betray  a  weaknefs  unworthy- 
of  herfelf  \  She  fupped  fparingly,  as  her  manner  ufu- 
ally  was  5  and  her  wonted  cheerfulnefs  did  not  even 
defert  her  on  this  occafion.  She  comforted  her  fer- 
vants  under  the  affliftion  which  overwhelmed  them, 
and  which  was  too  violent  for  them  to  conceal  it 
from  her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  phyfician,  Ihe 
afked  him.  Whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great 
and  invincible  force  of  truth  ?  "  They  pretend,"  faid 
fhe,  "  that  I  muft  die  becaufe  I  confpired  againft 
*•  their  queen's  life:  But  the  earl  of  Kent  avowed, 
"  that  there  was  no  other  caufe  of  my  death,  than 
**  the  apprehenfions,  which,  if  I  fhould  live,  tliey 
"  entertain  for  their  religion.  My  conflancy  in  the 
"  faith  is  my  real  crime :  The  refl  is  only  a  colour, 
"  invented  by  interefted  and  defigning  men."  To- 
v/ards  the  end  of  fupper,  fhe  called  in  all  her  fervants, 
and  drank  to  them :  They  pledged  her,  in  order, 
on  their  knees ;  and  craved  her'pardon  for  any  paft 
neglect  of  their  duty:  She  deigned,  in  return,  to 
afk  their  pardon  for  her  offences  towards  them  j  and 

'  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^89, 
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a  plentiful  efifafion  of  tears  attended  this  laft  fblemn  chap. 
farewel,  and  exchange  of  mutual  forgivenefs*.  y^^^lj 

Mary's  care  of  her  fcrvants  was  the  folc  remain-  1587. 
ing  a0air  which  employed  her  concern.  She  perufed 
her  will,  in  which  fhe  had  provided  for  them  by  le- 
gacies :  She  ordered  the  inventory  of  her  goods, 
clothes,  and  jewels  to  be  broi^ht  her;  and  Ihe  wrote 
down  the  names  of  thofe  to  whom  ihe  bequeathed 
each  particular:  To  fome  fhe  diftributed  money 
with  her  own  hands ;  and  ihe  adapted  the  recom- 
pence  to  their  different  degrees  of  rank  and  merit; 
She  wrote  alfo  leltters  of  recommendation  for  her 
fervants  to  the  French  king,  and  to  her  coufin  the 
duke  of  Guife,  whom  fhe  nniade  the  chief  executor 
of  her  teftament.  At  her  wonted  time  fhe  went  to 
bed ;  flept  fome  hours ;  and  then  riling,  fpent  the  reft 
of  the  night  in  prayer.  Having  forefcen  the  difficulty 
of  exercifing  the  rites  of  her  religion,  fhe  .had  had 
the  precaution  to  obtain  a  confecrated  hofte  from  the 
hands  of  pope  Pius  j  and  fhe  had  referved  the  ufe 
of  it  for  this  laft  period  of  her  life.  By  this  expe- 
dient fhe  fupplied,  as  much  as  fhe  could,  the  want 
of  a  prieft  and  confefTor,  who  was  rcfufed  her '. 

Towards  the  morning  fhe  di-efTed  herfelf  in  a 
rich  habit  of  filk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  fhe 
had  referved  to  herfelf.  She  told  her  maids,  that 
fhe  would  willingly  have  left  them  this  drefe  rather 
than  the  plain  garb  which  fhe  wore  the  day  before ; 
but  it  was  neceffary  for  her  to  appear  at  the  enfuing 
iblemnity  in  a  decent  habit. 

.Thomas  Andrews,  fherlfFof  the  county,  entered 
the  room,  and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come, 
and  that  he  muft  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. She  replied.  That  fhe  was  ready;  and  bid- 
ding adieu  to  her  fervants,  fhe  leaned  on  two  of  fir 


'  Jcbby  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  616.     Camden,  p.  534. 
f  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
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CHAP.  Amias  Paulet's  guards,  becauie  of  m  idfinnitjr  itk 
,Jf^"*^  her  limbs  j  and  flbc  followed  the  flieriflFwilJh  a  ierene 
,|gj,  and  compofed  countenance.  In  paifiog  throu^  a 
hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  flie  was  met  by  thi! 
earls  of  Shre^ury  and  Kent,  fir  Amias  Paulet,  fir 
Drue  Drury,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  diflinc- 
tion.  Here  (he  alfo  found  fir  Andrew  Mdvil,  her 
fteward,  who  flung  himfeif  on  his  kneea  before  her; 
and  wringing  his  hands,  cried  aloud,  '<  Ah,  Ma^ 
"  dam !  unhappy  me !  what  man  was  ever  bdfore 
*'  the  meilenger  of  fuch  heavy  tidings  as  I  toxdk 
**  carry,  when  I  fhall  rcturw  to  niy  native  country^ 
^<  and  fiiall  report  that  I  •  iaw  my  gracious  queen 
^^  and  .miftrefs  beheaded  in  England  V*  His  teais 
prevented  farther  fpccch;  and  Mary  too  kh  her-> 
felf  moved  more  from  fympathy  than  afflidJon. 
«*  Ceaie,  my  good  fervant,'*  iaid  &e,  "  ceafe  to.Ja-^ 
•*  ment;  Thou  haft  caufe  rather  to  rejoice  than  to 
*^  mourn :  For  now  fliak  thou  fee  the  troubles  of 
«<  Mary  Stuart  receive  their  ]ong-exped:ed  period 
^'  and  completion.  Know,"  continued  ifae,  <*  good 
*^  fervant,  that  all  the  world  at  beft  is  vanity,  and 
''  fubje£k  ftill  to  more  ibrrow  than  a  whole  ocean  o£ 
^  tears  is  able  to  bewail.  But  I  pray  thee  carry  this 
**  meffage  from  me,  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my 
^  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  affeftioiiis  to  Soot* 
"  land  and  to  France.  Heaven  forgive  them  that 
^'  have  long  defired  my  end,  and  have  thirfted  for 
*^  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water 
"  brooks."  .  "  O  God,"  added  Ihe,  "  thou  chat 
^  art  the  Author  of  truth,  and  truth  itfelf,  thou 
"  knoweft  the  inmoft  recefles  of  my  heart :  Thoo 
*'  knoweft  that  I  was  ever  defirous  to  preferve  as 
^'  entire  union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
^  to  obviate  the  fource  of  all  thefe  fatal  diic<»^. 
**  But  recommend  me,  Melvil,  to  my  fon,  and  tell 
*<  him,  that  notwithftanding  all  my  diflrefiirs,  I 
<^  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  ftate  and 

'^  kingdom 
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«  kingdom  of  Scotland."    After  thcfc  words,  n^  ^^^'* 
dining  herfclf,   with  weeping  eyes,   and  face  be-  ^    "*j» 
dewed  with  tears,  fhe  kifled  him.     *<  And  fo,"  faid     i$%j. 
ihe,  "  good  Melvil,  farewel :  Once  again,  farewelj 
f(  good  Melvil;  and  grant  the  affiitance  of  thy 
**  prayers  to  thy  queen  and  miftrefs"." 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen  who  attended . 
her,  and  made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  iervants^ 
that  they  might  be  well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  prefcnts  which  Ihe  had  made  them,  and  be  fent 
fafely  into  their  own  country.     Having  received  a 
favourable  anfwer,  Ihe  preferred  another  requeft,  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her  at  her  death: 
In  order,  faid  Ihe^  that  their  eyes  may  behold,  and 
their  hearts  bear  witncls,  how  patiently  their  qtieen 
and  miftrefs  can  fubmit  to  her  execution,  and  1k>w 
conftantly  (he  perfeveres  in  her  attachment  to  her 
religion.     The  earl  of  Kent  oppofed  this  delire,  and 
told  her,  that  they  would  be  apt  by  their  fpeechcs 
and  cries  to  difturb  both  herfelf  and  the  fpedators : 
He  was  alfo  apprehenfive  left  they  fliould  praftifc 
fome  fuperftition  not  meet  for  him  to  fuflfer ;  fuch 
as  dii^ing  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood:  For 
that  was  the  inftance  which  he  made  ufe  of.     ''  My 
«  lord,",  faid  the  queen  of  Scots,    "  I  will  give 
f  <  my  word  (although  it  be  but  dead)  that  they  mall 
««  not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  aftions  which 
««  you  have  narned.     But  alas !  poor  fouls !  it  would 
*<  be  a  grfat  confolation  to  them  to  bid  their  mif- 
f«  trefs  facewel.    And  I  hope,"  added  flie,   "  that 
<^  your  miftreis  being   a    maklen   queen,    would 
«^  vouchfafe  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I  fhould 
<«  have  fome  of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my 
<«  death.     I  know  that  her  majefty  hath  not  given 
<^  you  any  fuch  ftrift  command,  but  that  you  might 
«*  grant  me  a  requeft  of  far  greater  courtefy,  even 
«<  though  I  were  a  woaian  of  inferior  rank  to  that 
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CHAP,  ft  ^hjch  I  bear/*  Finding  that  the  carl  of  Kent 
^^  ^  pcrfifted  ftill  in  his  refufal,  her  mind,  which  had  for- 
1587*  tified  itfelf  againft  the  terrbrs  of  death,  was  aflfeftcd 
by  this  indignity,  for  which  fhe  was  not  prepared. 
«*  I  am  coufin  to  your  queen,"  cried  (he,  ^'  and 
"  defccnded  from  the  blood-royal  of  Henry  VII. 
"  and  a  married  queen  of  France,  and  an  anointed 
"  queen  of  Scotland/'  The  commiffioners,  per- 
ceiving how  invidious  their  obftinacy  woult^  appear, 
conferred  a  little  together,  and  agreed  that  Ihc 
might  carry  a  few  of  her  fervants  along  with  her. 
She  made  choice  of  four  men  and  two  maid -fervants 
for  that  purpofe. 

She  then  paffed  into  another  hall,   where  was 
erefted  the  fcafFold,  covered  with  black ;  and  flic 
faw  with  an  undifmayed  countenance,  the  execu- 
tioners, /  and  all  the  ■  preparations  of  death.     The 
room  was  crowded  with  fpedkators ;  and  no  one  was 
fo  fteeled  againft  all  fentiments  of  humanity,  as  not 
to  be  moved  when  he  reflefted  on  her  royal  dignity, 
confidered  the  furprifing  train  of  her  misfortunes, 
beheld  her  mild  but  inflexible  conftancy,  recalled 
her  amiable  accomplifliments,  or  furveyed  her  beau- 
ties, which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet  more 
by  her  afflictions,  ftill  difcovercd  themfelves  in  this 
fatal  moment.     Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution 
was  read  to  her;  and  during  this  ceremony  (he  was 
lilent,  but  fhewed  in  her  behaviour  an  indifference 
and  unconcern,  as  if  the  bufineft  had  no-wile  re- 
garded her.      Before  the  executioners  perfornaed 
their  office,  the  dean  of  Peterborow  ftepped  forth  i 
and  though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he 
needed  not  concern  himfelf  about  her,  that  flie  was 
fettled  in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  religion, 
and  that  ftie  meant  to  lay  down  her  life  in  defence  of 
that  faith  5  he  ftill  thought  it  his  duty  to  perfift  in 
his  ledures  and  exhortations,  and  to  endeavour  her 
converfion.     The  terms  which  he  employed  were, 
under  colour  of  pious  inftruftions,  cruel  infults  on 
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htt  unfortunate  fituation ;  and  befides  their  own  ab-  ^^^  **• 
furdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  moft  nnortifying  in-  ^  -^-i!^ 
dignities  to  which  (he  had  ever  yet  been  expend.      1537. 
He  told  her  that  the  queen  of  England  had  on  this 
occafion  fliewn  a  tender  care  of  her ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  punilhnient  juftly  to  be  inflided  on  her 
for  her  manifold  trefpafles,  was  determined  to  ufc 
cveiy  expedient  for  faving  her  foul  from  that  de- 
ftrudion  with  which  it  was  fo  nearly  threatened: 
That  Ihe  was  now  (landing  upon  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, and  had  no  other  means  of  efcaping  endlefe 
perdition,  than  by  repenting  her  former  wickednefs, 
by  juftifying  the  fcntcnce  pronounced  againft  her,  by 
acknowledging  the  queen's  favours,  and  by  exert- 
ing a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Chrift  Jefus  :  That  the 
fcriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  dodrine,  the  merits 
of  Chrift  the  only  means  of  falvationj  and  if  Ihe 
trufted  in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men,  ihe  muft 
expedt  in  an  inftant  to  fall  into  utter  darknefs,  into 
a  place  where  (hall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnafti- 
ing  of  teeth :  That  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  her, 
the  ax  was  laid  to  the  rodt  of  the  tree,  the  throne  of 
the  great  Judge  of  heaven  was  erefted,  the  book  of 
her  life  was  fpread  wide,  and  the  particular  fentence 
and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced  upon 
her:  And  that  it  was  now,  during  this  important 
moment,  in  her  choice,  either  to  rife  to  the  rcfurrec- 
jion  of  life,  and  hear  that  joyful  falutation,  Comey  ye 
hlejfed  of  my  Father  \  or  to  fliare  the  refurredlion  of 
condemnation,    replete  with  forrow   and  anguifli; 
and  to  fufFer  that  dreadful  denunciation,    Goy  ye 
eurjedy  into  everlafting fir e"^. 

During  this  difcourfc  Mary  could  not  fomeiimes 
forbear  betraying  her  impatience,  by  interrupting 
the  preacher;  and  the  dean,  finding  that  Ihe  had 
•profited  nothing  by  his  lefture,  at  laft  bade  her 
change  her  opinion,  repent  her  of  her  former  wic- 

*  Ms.  p.  8,  9,  xo,  XI.    Strype,  vol.  ui.  p.  385. 
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CHAP.  kedne(s>  and  fettle  her  faith  upon  this  ground,  that 
y^J}'^  only  in  Chrift  Jcfus  could  fhc  hope  to  be  faved. 
,^S7.     She  anfwered,  again  and  again,  with  greit  earncft- 
nefe:  "  Trouble  not  yourfclf  any  more  about  the 
«  matter :  For  I  was  born  in  this  religion ;  I  have 
<<  lived  in  this  religion ;  and  in  this  religion  I  am 
"  refolvcd  to  die."    Even  the  two  earls  perceived, 
that  it  was  fruitlefs  to  harafs  her  any  farther  with 
theological  difputes ;  and  they  ordered  the  dean  to 
delift  from  his  unfeaibnable  exhortations,  and  to  pray 
for  her  converfwn.    During  the  dean's  prayer,  (he 
employed  herfelf  in  private  devotion  from  the  ofike 
of  the  Virgin  5  and  after  he  had  finifhed,  Ihc  pro- 
nounced aloud  fome  petitions  in  Engliih,  for  the 
afflicted  church,  for  an  end  of  her  own  troubles,  for 
her  fon,  and  for  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  prayed  God, 
diat  that  princefs  might  long  profper,  and  be  em- 
ployed in  his  fcrvice.     The  earl  of  Kent  obfcrving 
that  in  her  devotions  fhe  made  frequent  ufe  of  the 
cruciiixy  could  not  forbear  reproving  her  for  her  at- 
tachment to  that  popifh  trumpery  as  he  termed  it; 
and  he  exhorted  her  to  have  Chrift  in  her  heart,  not 
in  her  hand  ^*     She  replied  with  prcfence  of  mind, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  hold  fuch  an  obje&  in  her 
hand  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  with  fome 
compundion*. 

Shi  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women, 
to  diffobe  herfelf;  and  the  Executioner  alfo  lent  hi% 
hand  to  aflift  chem.  She  fmiled,  and  faid,  diat  fhe 
was  not  accuftomed  to  undrefs  herfelf  before  fo  fcu^ 
a  company,  nor  to  be  fervcd  by  fuch  valets.  Her 
fervants  feeing  her  in  this  condition  ready  to  lay  her 
head  upon  the  block,  burft  into  tears  and  lamenta- 
ttons:  She  turned  about  to  theni;  put  her  finger 
upon  her  lips,  as  a  fign  of  impoftng  filence  upon 
tbem^'i  and  having  given  them  her  bleffing,  de- 
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fired  them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maidS) 
vrhom  fhe  had  a{^inced  for  that  purpofe>  covered 
her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief)  ihe  laid  herfeif  down 
without  any  figa  of  fear  or  trepidation;  and  her 
head  was  fevered  from  her  body  at  two  ftrokes  by  the 
executioner.  He  inftantly  held  it  up  to  the  fpeda^ 
torsy  ftreaming  with  blood,  and  agitated  with  the 
conviilfions  (rf  death:  The  dean  of  Peterborow 
alone  exclaimed,  '^  So  perilh  all  queen  Elizabeth's 
"  enemies!"  The  carl  of  Kent  alone  replied, 
**  Amen !"  The  attention  of  all  the  other  fpeftatora 
was  fixed  on  the  melancholy  fcene  before  them  -,  and 
zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  f^ce  to  prefent  pity  and 
admiration  of  the  expiring  jwinccfs. 

Thus  perilhed,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  Mary's 
and  nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  England,  Mary  chanacr. 
queen  of  Scots ;  a  woman  of  great  accompliftimenta 
both  of  body  and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired; 
but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  and  during  one  period 
very  unhappy  in  her  conduct.  The  beauties  of  her 
perfon,  and  graces  of  her  air,  combined  to  make 
her  the  moft  amiable  of  women ;  and  the  charnns  of 
her  addrefs  and  converiation  aided  the  imprelTion 
which  her  lovely  figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  be- 
holders. AmtMtious  and  a6tive  in  her  temper,  yet 
inclined  to  cheerfiilnefs  and  fociety ;  of  a  lofty  fpirit, 
eonfliant,  and  even  vehement,  in  her  purpofe,  yet 
^lite,  and  gentle,  and  afiable  in  her  demeanour  ^ 
ihe  ibemed  to  partake  only  fo  much  of  the  male 
virtues  as  to  render  her  eftimable,  without  relin^ 
quiihing  thoie  foft  graces  which  compofe  the  proper 
ornament  of  her  fex.  In  order  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  her  character,  we  muft  fet  afide  one  part  of  her 
condud,  while  (he  abandoned  herfeif  to  the  guid^ 
ance  of  a  pro3igate  man ;  and  muft  confider  thefc 
faults^  whether  we  admit  them  to  be  imprudences 
or  crimes,  as  the  refult  of  an  inexplicable,  though 
not  uncommon^  inconftancy  in  the  human  mind,  of 
2  the 
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CHAP,  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  paftlon^ 
1l^^^--J  ^^  of  the  influence  which  fituations,  and  fometimes 
i5f7.  momentary  incidents,  have  on  perfons  whofe  prin- 
ciples are  not  thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience 
and  reflection.  Enraged  by  the  ungrateful  condud: 
of  her  hufband,  feduced  by  the  treacherous  counfels 
of  one  in  whom  flie  repofed  confidence,  tranfported 
by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never  lay 
fulEcicntly  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion,  Ihe  was 
betrayed  into  aftions  which  may  with  fome  difficulty* 
be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no  apology 
nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her 
qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric; 
an  account  of  her  conduft  muft  in  fonie  parts  wear 
the  afpeft  of  ftvere  fatire  and  inveftive. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  folitudc  of  her 
long  and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  perfecutions  to 
which  (he  had  been  expofed  on  account  of  htr  re- 
ligion, had  wrought  her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry 
during  her  later  years;  and  fuch  were  the  prevalent 
fpirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  the  ]e(s 
wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  refentment,  and  her  in- 
tereft  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  confent  to  a 
defign  which  confpirators,  aduated  only  by  the  firft 
of  thefe  motives,  had  formed  againft  the  life  of 
Elizabeth. 
The  When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  cxecu- 

^l^d  ^^^"'  ^^  afFefted  the  titmoft  furprife  and  indignarion, 
Liow.  Her  countenance  changed ;  her  fpeech  faultered  and 
failed  her ;  for  a  long  time  her  forrow  was  fo  deep  that 
ihe  could  not  exprefs  it,  but  flood  fixed  like  a  ftatue  in 
filence  and  mute  afl:onilhment.  After  her  grief  was 
able  to  find  vent,  it  burft  out  into  loud  wailings  and 
lamentations ;  fhe  put  herfclf  in  deep  mourning  for 
this  deplorable  event ;  and  ihe  was  ieen  perpetually 
bathed  in  tears,  and  furrounded  only  by  her  maids 
and  women.  None  of  her  minifters  or  counfellors 
dared  to  approach  her ;  or  if  any  had  fuch  temerity, 
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fiic  cliafed  them  from  her  wiih  the  moft  violeijt  ex- 
prefiions  of  rage  and  rcfentment :  They  had  all  of 
them  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime>  in  put-      X587 
ting  to  death  her  dear  filler  and  kinfwoman,  contrary 
to  her  fixed  purpofe  S  of  which  they  were  fuffici- 
ently  apprifed  and  acquainted. 

No  fooner  was  her  forrow  fo  much  abated  as  to 
leave  room  for  refledion,  than  fhe  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  fent  it  by  fir  Ro- 
bert Gary,  fon  of  lord  Hunfdon.  She  there  told 
him,  that  Ihe  wiftied  he  knew,  but  not  felt,  the  un- 
utterable grief  which  Ihe  experienced,  on  account  of 
that  lamentable  accident,  which  without  her  know- 
ledge, much  lefs  concurrence^  had  happened  in 
'England:  That  as  her  pen  trembled  when  (he  at- 
tempted to  write  it,  (he  found  her(elf  obliged  to 
commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  me(renger,  her  kinf- 
man;  who  would  likewifc  inform  his  majefty  of 
every  circumftance  attending  this  di(mal  and  un« 
looked-for  misfortune :  That  (he  appealed  to  the 
fupreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for  her  inno- 
cence 5  and  was  alfo  fo  happy,  amidft  her  other, 
affiiAions,  as  to  find  that  many  perfons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witnefs  to  her  veracity  in  this  protelbtion : 
That  (he  abhorred  difilmulation ;  deemedj  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  prince  than  a  fincere  and  open 
conduft;  and  could  never  furely  be  efteemed  fo 
bafe  and  poor-lpirited  as  that,  if  (he  had  really 
given  orders  for  this  fatal  execution,  (he  could  on 
any  confideration  be  induced  to  deny  them  :  That, 
though  fenfible  of  the  jufl:icc  of  the  fcntence  pro- 
nounced againft  the  unhappy  prifoner,  (he  (Jeter- 
mined,  from  clemency,'  never  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution }  and  could  not  but  refcnt  the  temerity  of 
thofe  who  on  this  occafion  had  difappointed  her  in- 
tention :  And  that  as  no  one  loved  him  .more  dearly 
than  herfelf,  or  bore  a  more  anxious  concern  for  his 

^  Cam-Jen,  p.  536.    Strype,  vol.  iii.    Appendix,  p.  145.    Jebb, 
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CHAP,  welfare ;  fhe  hoped  that  he  would  confider  every  one 
^j^   _.;^  as  his  enemy  who  endeavoured,  on  aaount  of  the 
1527.      prefenc  incident,  to  excite  any  animofity  between 
them  ^ 

In  order  the  better  to  appeafc  James,  fhe  com- 
mitted Davilon  to  prifon,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  his  mifdemeanour. 
The  fecretar)'  was  confounded ;  and  being  fenfible  of 
the  danger  which  muft  attend  his  entering  into  a 
conteft  with  the  queen,  he  expreffed  penitence  for 
his  error,  And  fubmitted  very  patiently  to  be  railed 
at  by  thofe  very  counfellors  whofe  perfuafion  had  in- 
duced him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who  bad  pro- 
mifed  to  countenance  and  proteft  him.  He  was 
condemned  to  imprifonment  during  the  queen's  plea- 
fure,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  He 
remained  a  long  time  in  cuftody;  and  the  finei 
though  it  reduced'  him  to  beggary,  was  rigorouQy 
kvied  upon  him.  All  the  favour  which  he  could 
obtain  from  the  queen  was  fending  him  fmall  fupplies 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  from  periftiing  in 
neceflity  ^.  He  privately  wrote  an  apology  to  his 
friend  Walfingham,  which  contains  many  curious 
particulars.  The  French  and  Scotch  ambafladors, 
•he  faid,  had  been  remonftrating  with  the  queen  in 
Mary's  behalf;  and  immediately  after  their  depar- 
ture fhe  comnlandcd  him,  of  her  own  accord,  to  de- 
li\er  her  the  v.'arrant  for  the  execution  of  that  p>rin- 
cefs.  She  figned  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
killed  Vvith  the  great  feal  of  England.  She  appeared 
in  fuch  good  humour  on  the  occafion,  that  flie  faid 
to  him  in  a  jocular  manner,  "  Go  tell  all  this  toWal- 
"  fingham,  who  is  now  fick  :  Though  I  fear  he  will 
*^  die  of  Ibrrow  when  he  hears  of  it."  She  added> 
that  though  fhe  had  fo  long  delayed  the  execution, 
left  fhe  fhould  fecm  to  be  aftuated  by  malice  or 
cruelty,  flie  was  all  along  fenfible  of  the  heceffity  of 

«  Camden,  p.  536.    Spotfwood,  p.  35S.  **  Camden,  p.  558* 
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it.    In  the  fame  convcrfation  fhe  blamed  Drury  and  c  "  a  p. 
*  Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eafed  her  of  this  ,  ^/J'^ 
trouble;  and  (he  exprefled'her  dcfire  that  Walfing-      1587, 
ham  would  bring  them  to  compliance  in  that  par- 
ticular.    She  was  fo  bent  on  this  purpof;?,  that  fome 
time  after  fhe  afked  Davifon,  Whether  any  letter- 
had  come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the  fcrvice 
expefted  of  him  ?  Davifon  (bowed  her  Paulet's  let-  • 

ter ;  in  which  that  gentleman  pofitively  refufcd  to  adl 
any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  honour 
and  juftice.  The  queen  fell  ijjto  a  paflion  j  and  ac- 
cufed  Paulet  as  well  as  Drury  of  perjury  j  bccaufc, 
having  taken  the  oath  of  afTociation,  in  'which  they 
had  bound  themfelves  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  they 
had  yet  refufcd  to  lend  their  hand  on  this  occafion. 
*'  But  others,"  (he  faid,  «'  will  be  found  lefs  fcru- 
'^  pulous."  Davifon  adds,  chat  nothing  but  the 
confent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  council  could 
have  engaged  him  to  fend  off  the  warrant :  He  was 
well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that  the 
queen,  afcar  having  ordered  thd  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  had  endeavoured,  in  a  like  man- 
ner, to  throw  the  whole  blame  and  odium  of  that 
aftion  upon  lord  Burleigh  *". 

Elizabeth's  diffimulation  was  fo  grofs  that  it 
could  deceive  nobody  who  was  not  previoufly  re- 
folved  to  be  blinded  i  but  as  James's  concern  for  his 
mother  was  certainly  more  fincere  and  cordial,  he 
difcovered  the  higheft  refcntment,  and  refufed  to 
admit  Gary  into  his  prefence.  He  recalled  his  am- 
bafTadors  from  England  j  and  feemed  to  breathe  no- 
thing but  war  and  vengeance.  The  ftates  of  Scot- 
land being  aflfembled,  took  part  in  his  mgev;  and 
profeflTed  that  they  were  ready  to  fpend  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in 
defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.     Many 

«  Camden,  p.  538.  Strypc,  vol.  iii.  p.  375,  37^.  MS.  in  the 
Advocates'  Lihraiy,  A.  3.  28.  p.  17.  hora  the  Cott.  Lib.  Calig. 
c.  9.     Biogr.  Brit,  p.  1C15.  1617. 
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CHAP,  of  his  nobility  inftigated  him  to  take  arms:    Lofd 

•^^^Lf  Sinclair,  when  the  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mourn- 

,587.     ing,  prefented  himfelf  to  the  king  arrayed  in  conv- 

plete  armour,  and  faid  that  this  was  the  proper 

mourning  for  the  queen-    The  catholics  took  the 

opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an  alliance 

g  with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immecHate  claim  to 

the  crown  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin 
which>  from  his  mother's  example,  he  might  con- 
clude would  certainly,  if  Elizabeth's  power  prevailed^ 
overwhelm  his  perfon  and  his  kingdom.  The  queen 
was  fenfible  of  the  danger  attending  thefc  counfels ; 
and  after  allowing  James  fome  decent  interval  to  vent 
his  grief  and  anger,  (he  employed  her  emiflfaries  to 
pacify  him,  and  to  fet  before  him  every  motive  of 
hope  or  fear  which  might  induce  hhn  to  iive  in 
amity  with  her. 

Walsingham  wrote  to  lord  Thirlftone,  James's 
fecretary,  a  judicious  letter  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
He  faid,,  That  he  was  much  furprifed  to  hear  of  the 
violent  refblutions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  paf- 
fion  difcQvered  by  a  prince  of  fo  much  judgment  and 
temper  as  James :  That  a  war^  founded  merely  on 
the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that  too  on  account  of 
an  aft  of  juftice  which  necefllty  had  extorted,  would 
for  ever  he  expofed  to  cenfurc,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
cufed  by  any  principles  of  equity  or  reafon :  That 
if  thefe  views  were  deemed  Icfs  momentous  among 
princes,  policy  and  intereft  ought  certainly  to  be  at- 
^  tended  to  5  and  thefe  motives  did  ftill  more  evidently 
oppofe  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  Elizabeth,  and 
all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the  Englifh 
throne :  That  the  inequality  between  the  two  king- 
doms deprived  James  of  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  if 
he  trufted  merely  to  the  force  of  his  own  ftate,  and 
had  no  recourfe  to  foreign  powers  for  affiftance: 
That  the  objedkions  attending  the  introduction  of 
fuccours  from  a  more  potent  monarch  appeared  fo 
evident  from  all  the  tranfaftions  of  hiftory,  that 
II  they 
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iJicy  could  not  efcape  a  perfon  of  the  king's  exten-  chap. 
live  knowledge ;  but  there  were,  in  the  prefent  cafe,     ^^^^^ 
feveral  pecuKar  circumflances^  which  ought  for  ever     1587. 
to  deter  him  from  having  recourfe  to  fo  dangerous 
an  expedient:    That  the  French  monarch,  the  an- 
cient ally  of  Scodand,  might  willingly  uie  the  affift- 
ance  of  that  kingdom  againft  England  $  but  would  * 

be  difpleafed  to  fee  the  union  of  thefe.two  kingdoms 
in  the  perfon  of  James  j  a  union  which  would  f  ver 
after  exclude  him  from  pradtifmg  that  policy  formerly 
fo  ufeful  to  the  French,  and  fo  pernicious  to  the 
Scottifti  nation :  That  Henry,  befides,  infefted  with 
faftion  and  domeftic  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  of 
fupporting  diftant  allies ;  much  lefe  would  he  ex- 
pofe  himlelf  to  any  hazard  or  expence,  in  order  to 
aggrandife  a  near  kinfman  of  the  houie  of  Guife, 
the  moft  determined  enemies  of  his  repofe  and  au- 
thority :  That  the  extenfive  power  and  exorbitant 
ambition  of  the  Spanilh  monarch  rendered  him  a 
ftill  more  dangerous  ally  to  Scodand ;  and  as  he 
evidently  afpired  to  an  univerfal  monarchy  in  the 
weft,  and  had  in  particular  advanced-fome  claims  to 
England,  as  if  he  were  defcended  from  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  he  was  at  the  fame  time  the  common 
enemy  of  all  princes  who  wilhed  to  maintain  their 
independence;  and  the  immediate  rival  and  com- 
petitor of  the  king  of  Scots :  That  the  queen,  by 
her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hol- 
landers, would  probably  intercept  all  fuccours  which 
might  be  fent  to  James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled 
to  decide  the  controverfy  in  this  ifland  widi  the  fu- 
perior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom,  oppofed  to  thofe 
of  Scotland:  That  if  the  king  revived  his  mother's 
prctenfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  he  muft  alio 
embrace  her  religion,  by  which  alone  they  could  be 
juftified ;  and  muft  thereby  undergo  the  infamy  of 
abandoning  thofe  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
ftriAly  educated,  and  to  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 

Y  3  •     ligioufly 
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CHAP,  ligioufly  adhered :    That  as  he  would,  by  fuch  an 
^^"^     apoftafy,  totally  alienate  all  the  proteftants  in  Scot- 
,587.      land  and  England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  catholics,  who  would  ftill  entertain 
rcafonable  doubts  of  his  fincerity:    That  by  ad- 
vancing a  prefent  claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 

•  the  certain  profpe6k  of  his  fucceffion,  and  revived 

that  national  animofity  which  the  late  peace  and  al* 
liance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin- 
guilhed:  That  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of 
England  had  openly  declared  themfelves  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  if  James  fhewcd 
fuch  violent  refentment  againft  that  aft  of  juftice, 
they  would  be  obliged,  for  their  own  fecurity,  to 
prevent  for  ever  fo  implacable  a  prince  from  ruling 
over  them :  And  that,  however  fome  perfbns  might 
rcprefcnt  his  honour  as  engaged  to  feek  vengeance 
for  the  prefent  affront  and  injury,  the  true  honour  of 
a  prince  confifted  in  wifdom  and  moderation  and 
juftice,  nvOt  in  following  the  diftates  of  blind  paffion, 
or  in  purfuing  revenge  at  the  expence  of  every  mo- 
tive and  every  intereft  \  Thefc  confiderations,  joined 
to  the  peaceable  unambitious  temper  of  the  young 
prince,  prevailed  over  his  refentment;  and  he  fell 
gradually  into  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  court 
of  England.  It  is  probable,  that  the  queen's  chiei 
objeft  in  her  diflimulation  with  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary,  was,  that  fhe  might  thereby  affoid 
.  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renewing  his  amity 
with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interefts  fo  much 
depended. 

While  Elizabeth  enfured  tranquillity  from  the 
attempts  of  her  neareft  neighbour,  (he  was  not  ne- 

f^ligent  of  more  diftant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Phi- 
ip,  though  he  feemed  to  diflcmble  the  daily  infults 
and  injuries  which  he  received  from  the  Englifh,  was 
fecretly  preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her;  fhe 

f  Stiype,  voJ.  iiir  p.  377.     Spotfwood. 
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fent  fir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept,Jiir  ^^^^^t 
fupplics,  to  pillage  his  coaft,    and  to  deftroy  his  ^   --\j 
fi/ipping^     Drake  carried  .out  four  capital  fhipS:Qif   "1527.. 
the' queen's,  and  twenty- fix  great  and'j^naaJJ»  vidi 
which  the  London  merchants,  in  hopes"  of  fliaring 
in  the  plunder,  had  fupplied  him.     Having  learned  Drake  de- 
from  two  Dutch  fhips^  which  he  nKt  with  in  his  fl^^f^jr* 
pafTage,  that  a  Spanifh  fleet,  richly  hiden,  was  lying  diz. 
at  Cadiz,  ready  to  fet  fail  for  I^ifbon,  th«f  rendez- 
vous of  the  intended  Armada ;  he  bent  his  courfe  to 
the  former  harbour,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortu- 
nately,, made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.     He  obliged 
fix  gallies,  which  made  head  againft  him,  to  take 
fhelter  under  the  forts ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred 
veflels,   laden  with  ammunition  and  naval  (lores; 
and  he  deftroyed  a  great  fhip  of  the  marqucls  of 
Santa  Croce.     Thence  he  fet  fail  for  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  took  by  afiault  the  caftle  fituated  on  that 
promontory,  with  three  other  fortrefles.     He  next 
infulted  Lifbon;  and  finding  that  the  merchants, 
who  had  engaged  entirely  in  expeftation  of  profit, 
were  difcontented  at  thefe  military  enterprifes,  he 
fet  fail  for  the  Terceras,  with  an  intention  of  lying 
in  wait  for  a  rich  carrack  which  was  expefted  in 
thofe  parts.     He  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
his  prize ;  and  by  this  fliort  expedition,  in  which  the 
public  bore  fo  fmall  a  Ihare,  the  adventurers  were 
encouraged  to  attempt  farther  enterprifes,  the  Eng- 
lilh  feamen  learned  to  defpife  the  great  unwieldy 
ihips  of  the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain 
were   deftroyed,    the    intended   expedition   againft 
iingland  was  retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen 
thereby  had  leifure  to  take  more  fecure  mcafurcs 
againft  that  formidable  invafion  ^. 

This  year  Thomas  Cavendifli,  a  gentleman  of 
Pevonfliire,  who  had  diflTipated  a  good  eftate  by 

e  Camden,   p.   540.      Sir  William  Monfon's  Naval  Traft$  ia 
Cburchiirs  Voyages,  vol.  iii*  p.  156. 
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CHAP,  living  at  court,  being  rcfolvcd  to  repair  his  fortune 
^J^^'^  at  the  expence  of  the  Spaniards,  fitted  out  three 
1587.     Ihips  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  another  of  fixty,  and  a  third  of  forty;  and 
with  thcfe  fmall  veffcls  he  ventured  into  the  South 
Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards.    He  took  nineteen  veffcls,  fome  of  which 
were  richly  laden ;  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.     His  mariners  and  fol- 
diers  were  clothed  in  filk,  his  fails  were  of  damafk, 
his   top-fail  cloth  of  gold;    and  his  prizes   were 
efteemed  the  richeft  that  ever  had  been  brought  into 
England  \ 

The  land  enterprifes  of  the  Englifli  were  notj^ 
during  this  campaign,  fo  advantageous  or  honour-r 
able  to  the  nation.  The  important  place  of  De- 
venter  was  intruded  by  Leiccfter  to  William  Stanr 
ley,  with  a  garrifon  of  twelve  hundred  Englifhi; 
and  this  gentleman,  being  a  catholic,  was  alarmed 
at  the  difcovery  of  Babington's  confpiracy,  and  be- 
came apprehcnfive  left  every  one  of  his  religion 
fliould  thenceforth  be  treated  with  diftruft  in  Eng- 
land. He  entered  into  a  correlpondence  with  the 
Spaniards,  betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  fuoi  of 
money,  and  engaged  the  whole  garrifon  to  defert 
with  him  to  the  Spanifh  fervice.  Roland  York,  who 
commanded  a  fort  near  Zutphen,  imitated  his  ex- 
ample i  and  the  Hollanders,  formerly  difguftcd  with 
.  Leicefter,  and  fufpicious  of  the  Englifh,  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  againft  the  improvidence,  if 
not  the  treachery,  of  his  adminiftration.  Soon 
after  he  himfelf  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but 
his  conduft  was  nowife  calculated  to  give  them  fatif- 
fadion,  or  to  remove  the  fufpicions  which  they  had 
entertained  againft  him.  The  prince  of  Parma 
having  befieged  Sluys,  Leicefter  attempted  to  relieve 
the  place,  firft  by  fca,  then  by  land ;  but  faile^  x^ 

>»  Birch's  Mcnuoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  57, 
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both  CHtcrprifcs ;  and  as  he  afcribcd  his  bad  fuccefs  chap. 
to  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  Hollanders,  they  were  ^^^^'^ 
equally  free  in  rcfleftions  upon  hb  conduA.     The     15S7. 
breach    between    them  became  wider  every  day: 
They  flighted  his  authority,  oppofed  hia  meafures» 
and  negleded  his  counfels  j  while  he  endeavoured^ 
by  an  imperious  behaviour,  and  by  violence,  to  re- 
cover that  influence  which  he  had  loft  by  his  impru- 
dent and   ill-concerted  meafures.      He  was  even 
fufpefted  by  the  Dutch  of  a  defign  to  ufurp  upon 
their  liberties ;  and  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft 
him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herfelf. 
That  princefs  had  made  fome  advances  towards  a 

g?ace  with  Spain :  A  congrefs  had  been  opened  at 
ourbourg,  a  village  near  Graveline :  And  though 
the  two  courts,  efpe^ially  that  of  Spain,  had  no 
other  intention  than  to  amufe  each  of  them,  its 
enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  the  pre- 
parations for  defence  or  attack, .  the  Dutch,  who 
were  determined  on  no  terms  to  return  under  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  became  apprehenfive  left  their  liberty 
(hould  be  facrificed  to  the  political  interefts  of  Eng- 
land *.  But  the  queen,  who  knew  the  importance 
of  her  alliance  with  the  States  during  the  prefent 
conjunfturc,  was  refolved  to  give  them  entire  fatif- 
faction  by  recaUing  Leicefter,  and  commanding  him 
to  refign  his  government.  Maurice,  fon  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  elefted  by  the  States  governor  in  his  place ;  and 
Peregrine  lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  by  the 
queen  commander  of  the  Englilh  forces.  The 
meafures  of  thcfe  two  generals  were  much  embar- 
raffed  by  the  malignity  of  Leicefter,  who  had  left  a 
£a6tion  behind  him,  and  who  ftill  attempted,  by 
means  of  his  cmiffarics,  to  difturb  all  the  operations 
of  the  States.  As  foon  as  Elizabeth  received  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  diforders,  fhe  took  care  to  redrefs 
them,  and  (he  obliged  all  the  partifans  of  England 

^  Bcntivoglio,  part  ii.  lib.  4..    Strype,  vol.  iv.  N^'  246. 
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CHAP,  to  fall  into  unanimity  >vith  prince  Maurice  ^    But 

lu-^^-^l/  ^^^^S^  ^^^  SP^  ^"^^^^  ^  ^^^  pcevailcd  over  her 
,587.  partialit^y  to  Leicefter,  (he  never  could  be  made 
fully  fenftble  of  his  vices  and  incapacity:  The 
fubmiflions  which  he  made  her  reftored  him  to 
her  wonted  favour ;  and  lord  Buckhurft,  who  had 
accufcd  him  of  mifconduft  in  Holland,  loft  her  con- 
fidence for  fome  time,  and  was  even  committed  to 
cuft^dy. 

Sir  Chriflopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite  who 
at  this  time  received  fome  marks  of  her  partiality. 
Though  he  had  never  followed  the  profcfl5on  of  the 
law,  he  was  made  chancellor  in  die  place  of  Brom- 
ley deceafed ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the  expedi- 
tions and  perhaps  wilhes  of  the  lawyers,  he  behaved 
in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  high  ftaiion :  His 
good  natural  capacity  fupplied  the  place  of  expe- 
rience and  ftudy;  and  his  decifions  were  not  found 
deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment.  His 
enemies  had  contributed  to  this  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  abfence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the 
bufinefs  of  chancery,  would  gradually  eftrangc  the 
queen  from  him,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
undermining  him  in  her  favour. 
3588.  These   little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court 

were  filenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all 
quarters,  of  the  vaft  preparations  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  invafion  of  England,  and  for  the  cn- 
pi)ii;ppio-  tire  conqueft  of  that  kingdom.     Philip,  though  he 
In^fion  of  ^^^  "°^  y^^  declared  war,  on  account  of  the  hoftili- 
Engiand.    ties  which  Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon 
him,  had  long  harboured  a  fecret  and  violent  defire 
of  revenge  againft  her.      His  ambition   ^fo,  and 
the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire,  were  much  ci^ 
couraged  by  the  prefcnt  profperous  ftate   of  his 
affairs;  by  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  Eaft- Indian  commerce  and  iettlements^ 

^  Rymer,  torn.  iv.  p.  66. 
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jnd  the  yearly  importation  of  vaft  treafurcs  from  CHAP, 
America.  The  point  on  which  he  rcfted  his  high-  ^  ^  ^ 
eft  glory,  the  perpetual  objeft  of  his  policy,  was  to  isa*. 
fupport  orthodoxy  and  exterminate  herefy ;  and  as 
the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  proteftants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could 
fubdue  that  princefs,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown 
of  re-uniting  the  whole  Chriftian  world  in  the  ca- 
tholic communion.  Above  all,  his  indignation 
againft  his  revolted  fubjefts  in  the  Netherlands 
inftigated  him  to  attack  the  Englilh,  who  had  en- 
couraged that  infurreftion,  and  who,  by  their  vici- 
nity, were  fo  well  enabled  to  fupport  the  Hollanders, 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  reduce  thefc  rebels 
while  the  power  of  that  kingdom  remained  entire 
aixl  unbroken.  To  fubdue  England  feemed  a  ne- 
cefTary  preparative  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of  his 
authority  in  the  Netherlands;  and  notwithftanding 
appearances,  the  former  was  in  itfelf,  as  a  more 
important,  fo  a  more  eafy  undertaking  than  the  lat- 
ter. That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  more  expofed  to  invafions  from 
'that  quarter;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obtained  en-  . 
trance,  the  difficulty  feemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was 
neither  fortified  by  art  or  nature;  a  long  peace  had 
deprived  it  of  all  military  difcipline  and  experience; 
and  the  catholics,  in  which  it  ftill  abounded,  would 
be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to  join  any  invader  who 
(hould  free  them  from  thofe  perfecutions  under 
which  they  laboured,  and  fhould  revenge  the  death 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fixed  all 
their  affeftions.  The  fate  of  England  muft  be 
decided  in  one  battle  at  fea,  and  another  at  land ; 
and  what  comparifon  between  the  Englifli  and 
Spaniards,  either  in  point  of  naval  forge,  or  in  the 
numbers,  reputation,  and  veteran  bravery  of  their 
armies  ? '  Befides  the  acquifition  of  fo  great  a  king- 
^QTV,  fuccefs  againft  England  cnfurcd  the  imme- 
diate 
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CHAP,  diate  fubjedtion  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  attacked 
^^1^  on  evcfy  hand,  and  deprived  of  all  fupport,  muft 
»5:W.  yield  their  ftubborn  necks  to  that  yoke  which  they 
had  fb  long  refifted.  Happily  this  conqueft,  as  it 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  grandeur  of 
Spain,  would  not  at  prefent  be  oppofed  by  thejca- 
loufy  of  other  powers,  naturally  fo  much  interefted 
to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife.  A  truce 
was  lately  concluded  with  the  Turks ;  the  Empire 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  near  aUy ;  and 
France,  the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain,  was  fo  torn 
with  inteltine  commotions,  that  (he  had  no  leifure 
to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interefts.  This  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  riierefore,  which  might  never 
again  prefent  itfelf,  muft  be  feized ;  and  one  bold 
effort  made  for  acquiring  that  afcendant  in  Europe^ 
to  which  the  prefent  greatnefs  and  profperity  of  the 
Spaniards  icemed  lb  tujly  to  entitle  them '. 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  not- 
withftanding  his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this 
hazardous  enterprife ;  and  though  the  prince,  now 
^Treated  by  the  pope  duke  of  Parma^  when  conr 
fulted,  oppofed  the  attempt,  at  leaft  reprefented  the 
neceffity  of  previoufly  getting  pofTefTion  of  fomc 
fea-port  town  in  the  Netherlands,  which  might 
afford  a  retreat  to  the  Spanifh  navy  ™,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  projedt 
During  fome  time  he  had  been  fecretly  making 
preparations ;  but  as  foon  as  the  refolution  was 
fully  taken,  every  part  of  his  vafl  empire  refbunded 
with  the  noife  of  armaments,  and  all  h}s  rniniflers, 
ppnerals,  and  admirals,  were  employed  in  forward^ 
mg  the  defign.  The  marqucfs  of  Santa  Croce,  a 
fea-officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was 


'  Cnmdcn.     Strjrpf,  vol.  iii.  p.  511, 
"  Jicntivoglio,  pait  ii.  lib.  4. 
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dcftincd  to  command  the  fleet;  and  by  his  counfck 

were  the  naval  equipments  conduAed.     In  all  the 

ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  ar-     lysg. 
tifans  were  employed  in  building  veffels  of  uncom-  'The  in- 
mon  fize  and  force ;  naval  ftorcs  were  bought  at  AjrmadL 
a  great  expence;  provifions  amafled  ;•  armies  levied 
and  quartered  in  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain ;  and 
plans  laid  for  fitting  out  fuch  a  fleet  and  embarka* 
tion  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  in  Europe. 
The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no  lefs 
formidable.     Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  aflfembling,  to  reinforce  the  duke  of  Parma* 
Capizuchi  and  Spinelli  condufted  forces  from  Italy: 
The  marquefs  of  Borgaut,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  levied  trt>pps  in  Germany:  The  Walloon 
and    Burgundian    regiments   were    completed    or 
augmented:    The   Spanifli   infantry   was   fupplied 
with  recruits  j  and  an  army  of  thirty-four  thoufand 
men  was  afiembled  in  the  Netherlands,  and  kept  in 
readinefs  to  be  tranfported  into  England.      The 
duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters  whom 
he  could  procure,  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower 
Gernnany,  and  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  he  built 
at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport,  but  efpecially  at  Ant- 
werp, a  great  number  of  boats  and  flat-bottomed 
veflels,    tor  the   tranfporting  of  his   infantry  and 
cavalry.     The  mod  renowned  nobility  and  princes 
of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of  Iharing  in  the 
honour  of  this  great  enterprife.     Don  Amadseus  of 
Savoy,  don  John  of  Medicis,  Vefpafian  Gonzaga, 
duke  of  Sabionetta,   and  the  duke  of  Paftrana, 
haftened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Parma. 
About  two  thoufand  volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of 
them  men  of  family,  had  enUfted  in  the  fervice. 
No  doubts  were  entertained,  but  fuch  vaft  prepa- 
rations, conduced  by  oflicers  of  fuch  confummate 
fkill,  muft  finally  be  fuccefsful.  And  the  Spaniards, 
oflentatious  of  their  powder,  and  elated  with  vain 

hopes. 
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CHAP,  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  'the  A- 

^  ,     '_^  vincible  Armada. 
1588.  News  of  thefe '  extraordinary  preparations  foon 

reached  the  court  of  London  j  and  notwithftanding 
the  fecrecy  of  the  Spanilh  council,  and  their  pre- 
tending to  employ  this  force  in  the  Indies,  it  was 
eafily  concluded,  that  they  meant  to  make  fomc 

Prcpara-     cfFort  againft  England.     The  queen  had  forefcen 

nons  in  j|^g  invafion ;  and  finding  that  (he  muft  now  con- 
"^  ^  '  tend  for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain, 
Ihe  made  preparations  for  refiftancej  nor  was  (he 
difmayed  with  that  power  by  which  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended fhe  muft  of  necefllty  be  overwhelmed. 
Her  force  indeed  feemed  very  unequal  to  refift  fo 
potent  an  enemy.  All  the  failors  in  England  amount- 
ed at  that  time  to  about  fourteen  thoufand  men  ■. 
The  fize  of  the  Englifh  (hipping  was  in  general  fo 
fmall,  that  except  a  few  of  the  queen's  fliips  of  war, 
there  were  not  four  veflels  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants which  exceeded  four  hundred  tons**.  The 
royal  navy  confifted  only  of  twenty- eight  fail% 
many  of  which  were  of  fmall  fize ;  none  of  them 
exceeded  the  bulk  of  our  largeft  frigates,  and  moft 
of  them  dcferved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than 
of  fhips.  The  only  advantage  of  the  Englidi  fleet 
confifted  in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  feamen, 
who,  being  accuftomed  to  fail  in  tempeftuous  feas, 
and  expofe  themfelves  to  all  dangers,  as  much  ex- 
ceeded in  this  particular  the  Spanifti  mariners,  as 
their  vefiels  were  inferior  in  fize  and  force  to  thofe 
of  that  nation  *^.  All  the  commercial  towns  of  Eng- 
land were  required  to  furnifh  (hips  for  reinfoixing 
this  fmall  navy ;  and  they  difcovercd  on  the  prelcnc 
occafion  great  alacrity  in  defending  their  liberty 
and  religion  againft  thofe  imminent  perils  with 
which  they  were  menaced.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don,  in  order  to  (hew  their  zeal  in  the  commoa 

n  Monfon,  p.  256.  *>  Ibid.  p.  26S. 

F  Ibid   p.  J57,  1  Ibid.  p.  311. 
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caufe,  infiead  of  fifteen  veflels,  which  they  were  C  H  A  p# 
commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double  ^J^^^^'^ 
the  number  ^  The  gentry  and  nobility  hired,  and'  i5»8. 
armed,  and  manned,  forty- three  fhips  at  their  own 
charge  •;  and  all  the  loans  of  money  which  the 
queen  demanded  were  frankly  granted  by  the  per- 
fons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a 
man  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and 
took  on  him  the  command  of  the  navy :  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobiflier,  the  moft  renowned  fea- 
mcn  in  Europe,  ferved  under  him.  The  principal 
'fleet  was  ftationed  at  Plymouth.  A  fmaller  fqua- 
dron,  confifting  of  forty  veffcls,  Englilh  and  FlemiQi, 
was  commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  fecond  fon  of 
proteftor  Somerfct  j  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  thofe  , 
of  Spain,  poffeffed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval 
power :  They  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy, 
but  much  inferior  in  difciplinc,  reputation,  and  ex- 
perience. An  army  of  twenty  thouland  men  was 
difpofed  in  different  bodies  along  tlie  fouth  coaft ; 
and  orders  were,  given  them,  if  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retire  back- 
wards, to  wafte  the  country  around,  and  to  wait  for 
reinforcement  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  be- 
fore they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of 
twenty- two  thoufand  foot,  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  was 
ftationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital. 
The  principal  army  confided  of  thirty-four  thoufand 
foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  was  commanded 
by  lord  Hunfdon.  Thefe  forces  were  referved  for 
guarding  the  queen's  perfon  -,  and  were  appointed  * 
to  march  whitherfoever  the  enemy  fhould  appear. 
The  fate  of  England,  if  all  the  Spanifli  armies 
ihould  be  able  Co  land,  feemed  to  depend  on  the 

f  Monfon,  p.  267.  •  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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c  H  A  P.  iffue  of  a  fingle  battle ;  and  men  of  reflexion  enttt^ 
y^,^^'_^  taincd  the  nioft  difnnal  apprchenfions,  when  they 
js%z.  confidered  the  force  of  fifty  thoufand  veteran  Spa* 
mards^  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  under 
the  duke  of  Parma,  the  moft  confummate  general 
df  the  age ;  and,  compared  this  formidable  arma- 
ment with  the  military  power,  which  England,  not 
enervated  by  peace,  but  long  difufed  to  war^  could 
mufter  up  againft  it. 

The  chief  fupport  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to 
confift  in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen's 
eonduft;  who,  undifmayed  by  the  prefent  dangers, 
iffued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her 
people  to  a  fteady  refiftance,  and  employed  every 
reiburce  which  either  her  domeflic  fituation  or  her 
foreign  alliances  could  afford  hen  She  fent  fir  Ro- 
bert Sidney  into  Scotland ;  and  exhorted  the  king 
to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  to  confider  the  dan^ 
ger  which  at  prefent  menaced  his  fovereignty  no  lels 
than  her  own,  from  the  ambidon  of  the  Spauiiih  ty* 
rant^:  The  ambaffador  found  James  well  difpofed 
to  cultivate  a  union  with  England,  and  that  prince 
even  kept  himfelf  prepared  to  march  with  the  fwte 
of  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  aflfiftance  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  authority  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
tie  of  their  common  religion,  engaged  this  monarch 
upon  her  application  to  feize  a  fquadron  of  (hips 
which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired  in  the  Danifli 
harbours "" :  The  Hanfe  Towns,  though  not  at  that 
time  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth,  were  induced 
by  the  fame  motives  to  retard  fo  long  the  equip- 
ment of  fome  veflcls  in  their  ports,  that  they  be- 
came ufelefs  to  the  purpofe  of  invading  England. 
All  the  proteftants  throughout  Europe  regarded  this 
enterprife  as  the  critical  event,  which  was  to  decide 

<  She  made  him  fome  promifes  which  (he  never  fulfilled^  to  give 
him  a  dukedom  in  England,  with  fuitable  lands  and  revenue,  to 
fettle  5000 1.  a  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  fafecj  of 
hj$  perfon.    From  a  MS.  of  lord  Royfton'i. 

«  Strype,  vol.  iii,  p.  514.. 
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fef  ever  the  fate  of  their  reJigion ;  and  though  tin-  c  H  a  p. 
able,  by  reafon  of  their  diftance,  to  join  their  force  ^"^"'^^ 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on     1588. 
herconduftand  fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety, 
mixed  with  admiration,    the  intrepid  countenance 
with  which  Ae  encountered  that  dreadful  tempefl: 
which  was  every  moment  advancing  towards  her. 

The  queen  alfo  was  fenfiblc  that,  next  to  the 
general  popularity  which  (he  enjoyed,  and  the  con-' 
fidencc  which  her  fubjefts  repofed  in  her  prudent 
government,  die  firmeft  fupport  of  her  throne  con- 
fided in  the  general  zeal  of  the  people  for  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  the  ftrong  prejudices  which  they 
had  imbibed  againft  popery.  She  took  care,  on  the 
prcfent  occafion,  to  revive  in  the  nation  this  attach- 
ment to  tlieir  own  feft,  and  this  abhorrence  of  the 
oppofite.  The  Englilh  were  reminded  of  tj|eir  for- 
mer danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain :  All  the  , 
barbarities  exercifed  by  Mary  againft  the  proteftants, 
were  afcribed  to  the  counfels  of  that  bigoted  and 
imperious  nation:  The  bloody  maffacres  in  the 
Indies,  the  unrelenting  executions  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the 
inquiOtion,  were  fet  "before  men's  eyes :  A  lift  and 
defcription  was  publiftied,  and  piftures  difperfcd,  of 
the  feveral  inftruments  of  torture  with  which,  it  was 
pretended,  the  Spanifh  Armada  was  loaded :  And 
every  artifice,  as  well  as  reafon,  was  employed  to 
animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their 
religion,  their  laws,  and-their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence, 
roufed  the  animofity  of  the  nation  againft  popery, 
ihe  treated  the  partifans  of  that  feft  with  modera- 
tion, and  gave  not  way  to  an  undiftinguilhing  fi.iry 
againft  them.  Though  flie  knew  that  Sixtus  Quin- 
tus,  the  prefent  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excom*^ 
munication  againft  her,  had  depofed  her,  had  ab- 
folved  her  fubjeds  from  their  oaths  of  sdlegiance, 

VOL.V.  Z  had 
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CHAP,  had  publiflied  a  crufade  againft  Englandj  and  b^ 
,J^^}'_f  granted  pknary  indulgences  to  every  one  engaged 
i3gg,  in  the  prefent  invafionj  fhe  would  not  believe  mac 
all  her  catholic  fubjefts  could  be  io  blinded,  as  to 
facrificc  to  bigouy  their  duty  to  their  fovercign, 
and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  nadve 
•  country.  She  rejeded  all  violent  counfels,  by  which 
fbe  was  urged  to  feek  pretences  for  diipatchmg  the 
leaders  of  that  party :  She  would  not  even  confine 
any  confiderable  number  of  them :  And  the  catho- 
lics, fenfible  of  this  good  ufage,  generally  expreffed 
great  zeal  for  the  public  fervice.  Some  gjentlemen 
of  that  fed,  confcious  that  they  could  not  juftly  ex- 
pe£t  any  truft  or  authority,  entered  themfelves  as 
volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army*':  Some  equipped 
Ihips  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  proteftants :  Others  were  aiftive  in  ani- 
mating^their  tenants,  and  vaflals,  and  neighbours, 
to  the  defence  of  their  country :  And  every  rank  of 
men,  burying  for  the  prefent  all  party  diftindions, 
feemcd  to  prepare  themfelves  with  order  as  well  as 
vigour  to  refift  the  violence  of  thefe  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  niartial  fpirit  of  the 
nation,  the  queen  appeared  -on  horfeback  in  the 
camp  at  Tilbury ;  and  riding  through  the  lines,  dif- 
covered  a  cheerful  and  animated  countenance,  ex- 
horted  the  foldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to  their 
.  country  and  their  religion,  and  profeiTed  her  inten- 
tion, though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  hcrfcif  into  the 
field  againft  the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perifh  in 
battle  than  furvive  the  ruin  and  flavery  of  her  peo- 
ple*. By  this  fpirited  behaviour  (he  revived  the 
tcndernefs  and  admiration  of  the  foldiery :  An  at- 
tachment to  her  perfon  became  a  kind  of  enthufiafin 
among  them :  And  they  a(ked  one  another.  Whe- 
ther it  were  poflibk  that  Englilhmen  could  abandon 
this  glorious  caufe,  could  difplay  lefs  fortitude  chao 


^  Stowe,  p.  747. 
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appeared  in  the  femak  fex,  or  could  ever  by  any  ^^^P-' 
dangers  be  induced  to  relinquilh  the  defence  of  their  ^  ,  _^^ 
heroic  princcfs  ?  1588, 

,  The  Spaniih  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  fail, 
the  marquefs  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  was  feized 
with  a  tever,  of  which  hd  foon  after  died.  The 
vice-admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a  ftrangc 
concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  very  fame  time 
fufTered  the  fame  face ;  and  the  king  appointed  for 
admiral  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman 
of  great  family,  but  unexperienced  in  action,  and 
entirely  unacquainted  with  (ea  affairs.  Alcarede  was 
^pointed  vice-'admirah  This  misfortune,  beiides 
thelofs  of  fo  gr^at  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce,  retard- 
ed the  failing  of  the  Armada>  and  gave  the  Englifh 
more  time  for  their  preparations  tx>  oppofe  them. 
At  lafl:,  the  Spanifli  fieet,  full  of  hopes  and  Aacrity, 
let  fail  from  Lifbon  5  but  next  day  met  with  a  vio-  »9^^  W«y* 
lent  tempeft,  which  fcattered  the  (hips,  funk  Ibme 
of  the  fmallefl:,  and  forced  the  reft  to  take  ihelter  in 
the  Groine,  where  they  waited  till  they  could  be  re- 
fitted. When  news  of -this  event  was  carried  to 
'  England,  the  queen  concluded  that  the  defign  of  g^ 
invafion  was  disappointed  for  this  fummer ;  and  be- 
ing always  ready  to  lay  hold  oft  every  pretence  for 
fftving  money,  (he  made  Walfingham  write  to  the 
admiral,  direfting  him  to  lay  up  fome  of  the  larger 
fliips,  and  to  diCbharge  the  feamcn :  But  lord  Effing- 
ham, who  was  not  fo  fanguine  in  his  hopes,  ufcd 
the  freedom  to  difobey  thefe  orders  j  and  he  begged 
leave  to  tetain  all  the  (hips  in  fervice,  though  it 
(bould  be  at  his  own  expence^.  He  took  advantage 
of  a  north  wind,.and  failed  towards  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
with  an  intention  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their 
harbours  s  but  the  wind  changing  to  the  fouch,  he 
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^^^AP.  became  apprehenfive  left  they  might  havcfetfiff, 

^        '  .  and  by  paffing  him  at  fea,  invade  England,  now 

X5*y.      expofed  by  the  abfence  of  the  fleet.     He  returned^ 

therefore,  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Plymouth, 

and  lay  at  anchor  in  that  harbour. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armadi 
were  repaired ;  and  the  Spaniards  with  fitfli  hopes 
fet  out  again  to  fea,  in  profecution  of  their  entcrprife. 
The  fleet  confifted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vcflcls, 
of  which  near  a  hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of 
greater  fize  than  any  ever  before  ufed  in  Europe. 
It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thoufand  two  hunditd 
and  ninety-five  foldiers,  eight  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fifty- fix  mariners,  two  thoufand  and  eighty- 
eight  galley- flaves,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance.  It  was 
viftuaUed  for  fix  months;  and  was  attended  by 
twenty  lefler  fhips,  called  caravals,  and  tcnfalvcs 
with  fix  oars  a-piece  *. 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that 
the  Armada  fliould  fail  to  the  coaft  oppofite  toDuJ^ 
kirk  and  Newport;  and  having  chafed  away  aU 
Englifli  or  Flemifli  veflfels,  which  might  obftruft 
the  paflagfe  (for  it  was  never  fuppofed  they  could 
make  oppofition),  fliould  join  themfelves  with  the 
duke  of  Parma,  fliould  thence  make  fail  to  the 
Thames,  and  having  landed  the  whole  Spanifli  army, 
thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conqucft<H 
England.  In  profecution  of  this  fcheme,  PhiBp 
gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that  in  paffii? 
along  the  channel,  he  fliould  fail  as  near  the  coaft 
of  France  as  he  could  with  fafety  5  that  he  fliould 
by  this  policy  avoid  meeting  with  the  Englilb  Recti 
and,  keeping  in  view  the  main  cnterprifc,  Ihould 
negleft  all  fmaller  fucccfles,  which  might  prove  an 
obftacle,  or  even  intcrpofe  a  delay,  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  a  kingdom  \     After  the  Armada  was  under 

«  Strype,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p,  2»x.  ^  Monfon,  F-  '^^' 
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fj  UliU  they  took  a  fUhcrman,  who  informed  them  that  ^^^  ^* 
i  the  Englifh  admiral  had  been  lately  at  fea,  had  heard  n_,-^-*^ 
jj!      of  the  tempcft  which  fcattered  the  Armada,  had  re-      1588. 

tired  back  into  Plymouth,  and  no  longer  expefting 
j',      an  invafion  this  feafon,  had  laid  up  his  (hips,  and 
^'      difcharged  moft  of  the  feamen.     From  this  falfe  in- 
"       telligcnce  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived  the  great 
i      facility  of  attacking  and  deftroying  the  Englifh  ihips 
■*      in  harbour  i  and  he  was  tempted  by  the  profpedl  of 
),      fo  decifive  an  advantage  to  break  his  orders,  and 
make  fail  dire6tly  for  Plymouth :  A  refolution  which 
proved  the  fafety  of  England.     The  Lizard  was  the  ,9th  July. 
I      firft  land  made  by  the  Armada,  about  fun-fetj  and  The  Ar- 
[      as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the  Ram-head  near  |^vm  1"' 
Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  fea  with  an  intention  of  the  Chan- 
^       returning  next  day,  and  attacking  the  Englifh  navy.  "^^* 
f       They  were  defcried  by  Fleming,  a  Scottifh  pirate, 
^       who  was  roving  in  thofe  feas,  and  who  immediately 
fet  fail  to  inform  the  Englifh  admiral  of  their  ap- 
proach ^ :  Another  fortunate  event  which  contributed 
extremely  to  the  fafety  of  the  fleet.    Ef&ngham  had 
juft  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  faw  the  Spanifh 
Armada  coming  full  fail  towards  him,  difpofed  in  the 
.  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  ftretching  the.diftance  of 
feven  miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  divifion  to 
that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raife  their  ftyle  by  a 
pompous  defcription  of  this  fpedlaclej  the  moft 
magnificent  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean> 
infufing  equal  terror  and  admiration  into  the  minds 
of  all  beholders.  The  lofty  mafls,  the  fwelling  fails, 
and  the  towering  prows  of  the  Spanifh  galleons,  feem 
impofTible  to  be  jiiflly  painted,  but  by  afTumbg  the 
colours  of  poetry;  and  an  eloquent  hiflorian  of 
Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has  afTerted,  that  the 
Armada,  though  the  fhips  bore  every  fail,  yet  ad-. 

c  Monfon,  p.  158. 
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c  H  A  P<  vanced  with  a  flow  motion ;  as  if  the  ocean  ^<$anecf 
y]^^]L\^  with  fiipporting,  and  the  winds  were  tired  with  im- 
,588,  pelling,  fo  enormous  a  weight*.  The  truth,  how« 
ever,  is,  that  the  largeft  of  tne  Spanifb  vefleis  would 
fcarcely  pafs  for  third  rates  in  the  prefent  navy  of 
England ;  yet  were  they  fo  ill  framed,  or  fo  ill  go- 
verned, diat  they  were  quite  unwieldy,  and  could 
not  fail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occafion,  nor  be- 
managed  in  ftormy  weather  by  the  feamen.  Nei- 
ther the  mechanics  of  Aip-building,  nor  the  expe- 
rience of  mariners,  h^d  attained  fo  great  perfedion 
as  could  ferve  for  the  fecurity  and  government  of 
fuch  bulky  vefTels ;  and  the  Engliih,  who  had  already 
had  experience  how  unferviccable  they  commonly 
were,  beheld  without  difmay  their  tremendous  ap- 
pearance. 

Effingham  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  clofe 
fight  with  the  Spaniards ;  where  the  fizc  of  the  (hips, 
he  fufpeftedi  and  the  numbers  of  the  foldiers,  would 
be  a  diiadvantage  to  the  Engliih  ;  but  to  cannonade 
them  at  a  diftance,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity 
which  winds,  currents,  or  various  accidents,  muft 
afford  him,  of  intercepting  fome  fcattered  vefleis  of 
the  enemy, .  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  an* 
fwered  expeftation.  A  great  (hip  of  Bifcay,  on 
board  of  which  was  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Spanilh 
money,  took  fire  by  accident ;  and  ^ile  all  hands 
were  employed  in  extinguifhing  the  flames,  flie  fell 
behind  the  reft  of  the  Armada :  The  great  galleon 
of  Andaluzia  was  detained  by  the  fpringing  of  her 
maft :  And  both  thefe  vefleis  were  taken  after  fbme 
refiftance,  by  fir  Francis  Drake.  As  the  Armada 
advanced  up  the  channel,  the  Englifli  hung  upon  its 
rear,  and  ftill  infefted  it  with  flcirmiflies.  Each  trial 
'  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
courage  to  the  Englifli ;  and  the  latter  foon  founds 

^  Bentiroglioy  part  ii«  Hb.  4, 
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that  even  in  ctofe  fight  the  fize  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  C  ft  A  p. 
^as  no  advantage  to  them.     Their  bulk  expofcd  ^^^^''^ 
them  the  more  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy;  while  their     i^u. 
cannon,  placed  too  high,  Ihot  over  the  heads  of  the 
flngHQi.     Thfc  alarm  having  now  reached  the  coaft 
of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry  haftcned  out 
with  their  veflels  from  every  harbour,  and  reinforced 
the  admirjtl.     The  earls  of  Oxford,  Northumber-    . 
land,  and  Cumberland,  fir  Thomas  Cecil,  fir  Ro- 
ber  Cecil,  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  fir  Thomas  Vavafor, 
fir  Thomas  Gerrard,  fir  Charles  Blount,  with  many 
others,   diftihguilhed  themfelves  by  this  generous 
and  difinterefted   fcrvice  of  their   country.     The 
fenglifti  fleet,  after  the  conjunftion  of  thofe  Ihips, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty  fail. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  caft 
anchor  before  that  place;  in  expeftation  that  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  would  put  to  fea  and  join  his  forces  to 
them.  The  Englifh  admiral  praftifed  here  a  fuc- 
cefsful  Itratagem  upon- the  Spaniards.  He  took 
ei^ht  of  his  Imaller  fliips,  and  filling  them  with  all 
combuftible  materials,  fent  them  one  after  another 
into  the  m'idft  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  fancied 
that  they  were  firefliips  of  the  fame  contrivance  with 
a  famous  veflel  which  had  lately  done  fo  much  exe- 
cution in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp;  and  they  im- 
mediately cut  their  cables,  and  took  to  flight  with 
the  greatefl:  diforder  and  precipitation.  The  Eng- 
lifli  fell  upon  them  next  morning  while  in  confufion; 
and  befides  doing  great  damage  to  other  fliips,  they 
took  or  deftroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the 
intention  for  which  thefe  preparations  were  made  by 
the  Spaniards,  was  entirely  fruftrated.  The  veflels 
provided  by  the  duke  of  Parma  were  made  for 
tranfporting  foldiers,  not  for  fighting;  and  that  ge- 
neral, when  urged  to  leave  the  harbour,  pofitively 
Z  4  r^fufed 
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CHAP,  rcfufed  to  cxpofe  his  flourifhing  army  to  fuch  ip- 
y^^L'  i  parent  hazard ;  while  the  Engli&  not  only  were  able 
,^88,     to  keep  the  fca,  but  feemed  even  to  triuniph  over 
their  enemy.     The  Spanilh  admiral  found,  in  many 
rencounters,   that  while  he  Iqft  fo  confidcrable  a 
part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  deftroyed  only  one 
fmall  Veffel  of  the  Englifh ;  and  he  forefaw,  that 
by  continuing  fo  unequal  a  combat,  he  muft  draw 
inevitable  dcftruction  on  all  the  remainder.     He 
prepared  therefore  to  return  homewards;  but  as 
•     the  wind  was  contrary  to  his  paffage  through  the 
channel,  he  refolved  to  fail  northwards,  and  mak^ 
ing  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  reach  the  Spanifh  har- 
bours by  the  ocean.     The  Englifli  fleet  followed 
him  during  fomc  time;  and  had  not  their  ammu- 
nition fallen  fliort,  by  the  negligence  of  the  offices 
in  fuppiying   them,  they   had  obliged   the  whole 
Armada  to  furrender  at  difcretion.     The  duke  of 
Medina  had  once  taken  that  refolution ;  but  was 
diverted  from  it  by  the  advice  of  his  confeflbr. 
This  conclufion  of  the  enterprife' would  have  been 
more  glorious  to  the  Engliftij  but  the  event  proved 
Defeated,    almoft  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniards.     A  violent 
tempeft  overtook  the  Armada  after  it  pafTed  the 
Orkneys :  The  ftiips  had  already  loft  their  anchors, 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  fca:  The  marinersj 
unaccuftomed  to  fuch  hardfhips,  and  not  able  to 
govern  fuch  unwieldy  veflTels,  yielded  to  the  fury 
of  the  ftorrn,  and  allowed  their  ftiips  to  drive  either 
on  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coaft  of 
Ireland,  where  they  were  miferably  wrecked.     Not 
a  half  of  the  navy  returned  to  Spain ;  and  the  fca- 
men  as  well  as  foldiers  who  remained,  were  fo  over- 
come with  hardfhips  and  fatigue,  and  fo  difpirited 
by  their  difcomfiture,  that  they  filled  all  Spain  with 
accounts  of  the  delperate  valour  of  the  En^ifh,  and 
of  the  tempefluous   violence  of  that  ocean   which 
furrounds  them. 

Suc« 
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Such  \?as  the  mifcrable  and  diihonourable  coq-#  chap* 
clufion  of  an  cnterprife  which  hid  been  preparing  ^^_  ^"^ 
for  three  years,  which  had  exhaufted  the  revenue  i^w* 
and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had  long  filled  all 
Europe  with  anxiety  or  expeftation.  Philip,  who 
was  a  flave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  com- 
mand over  his  countenance,  no  fooner  heard  of  the 
mortifying  event  which  blaftcd  all  his  hopes,  thaa 
be  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks  for  that 
gracious  difpenfation  of  Providence,  expreffcd  his 
joy  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanifli 
priefts,  who  had  fo  often  bleft  this  holy  cruiade,  and 
foretold  its  infallible  fuccefs,  were  fomewhat  ata 
lofs  to  account  for  the  vjftory  gained  over  the  ca- 
tholic monarch  by  excommunicated  heretics  and  an 
execrable  ufurper :  But  they  at  laft  difcovered,  that 
all  the  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had  proceeded 
from  their  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live  among 
them% 

Soon  after  the  de^at  and  diiperfion  of  the  Spanifh,  i5S9. 
Armada,  the  queen  fummoned  anew  parliament;  ♦'^^«*>« 
and  received  from  themafupply  of  two.fubfidies 
and  four  fifteenths,  payable  in  four  years.  This  is 
the  firft  inftance  that  fubfidies  were  doubled  in  one 
fupply  5  and  fo  unufual  a  conceflion  was  probably 
obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  prefent  fuccefs,  and 
from  the  general  fenfe  of  the  queen's  neceffities. 
Some  members  objefted  to  this  heavy  charge,  on 
account  of  the  great  burthen  of  loans  which  had 
lately  been  impofed  upon  the  nation  ^ 

Elizabeth  forefaw,  that  this  houfe  of  commons,  AparUj^ 
like  all  the  foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  menu 
puritans ;  and  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprifes, 
flie  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feffion  her  ufual 
injundion,  that  the  parliament  fhould  not  on  any 
account  prefgme  to  treat  of  matters  ecdefiaftical, 
I^otwithftanding  this  Und:  inhibition,  the  zeal  of 


«  See  note  [CCJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
^  See  note  [pDj  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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€  H  A  P.  onie  Damport  moved  him  to  prefcnt  a  bill  to  the 
^^^^'  commons  for  remcdyitig  Ipiritual  grievarttci,  ahd 
for  reftrainiiig  the  tyrahny  of  the  ccclefi^iftil  com- 
mifllon,  which  were  certainly  great :  But  #hfen  Mr, 
fecretary  Woley  reminded  the  houfe  of  her  majcfty*a 
commands,  no  one  durft  fecond  the  motion;  the 
bill  was  not  fi>  much  as  read;  and  the  fpeiker  rc- 
flurntd  it  to  Damport  without  taking  the  leafl:  no- 
tice of  it«.  Some  members  of  the  hotxfe,  notwith- 
ftahding  the  general  fiibmiffion,  were  e^ft  com- 
mitted to  cuftody  on  account  of  this  attfempt'', 

Th»  impferioui  condUtSt  of  Elizabeth  ajpjica^ed 
ftill  more  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  tranfac- 
tion.  The  right  of  purveyance  was  ah  ancient  pir- 
rtPgatiVe,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown  cotild 
dt  pleafure  take  provifions  for  the  houfehold  from 
m  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  could  make  ufe 
of  the  carts  and  carriages  of  the  farmers ;  and  thd 
price  of  thefe  commodities  and  feryices  was  fixed 
and  dated.  The  payment  of  #ie  rhoney  was  often 
dJftarit  and  uncertain; , and  the  rates,  being  fixbd 
before  the'difcoveryof  the  Weft-Indies,  were  mudi 
inferior  to  the  prefent  market  price;  fo  that  pur- 
veyance, befides  the  flavery  of  it,  wai  always 
regarded  as  a  great  burthen,  and  being  arbitrary 
and  cafual,  was  liable  to  great  abufcs.  We  may 
fairly  prefume,  that  the  hungry  courtiers  df  Eliza* 
beth,  fupporfed  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be 
furc  to  render  this  prerogative  very  oppreffive  to 
the  people}  and  the  commons  had  laft  fcffion  ft>und 
if  necef&r)  to  pafia  bill  for  regulating  thefc  cx- 
adions :  But  the  bill  was  loft  in  the  houft  of  peers  \ 
The  continuance  of  the  abufcs  begat  a  new  attempt 
for  redrefsj  and  the  fame  bill  was  now  revived,  and 
again  ftnt  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  together  with  a 
bill  for  fbme  new  regulations  in  the  court  of 
exchequer.     Soon  after  the  comnions  received  a 

t  D*Ewesy  p.  4.3S,  h  Strype*8  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  a8o. 
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mfeiTage  from  the  upper  houfe,  defiring  them  to  ap-  C  H  a  P< 
point  a  committee  tor  a  conference.  At  this  con-  >  ^ -^'_f 
ference,  the  peers  informed  them,  that  the  queen,  j^t^. 
by  a  meffage  delivered  by  lord  Burleigh,  had  ex- 
preiTed  her  difpleafure,  that  the  commons  fliould 
prefume  to  touch  on  her  prerogative.  If  there 
were  any  abufes,  (he  faid,  cither  in  inipofing  pur^ 
veyance,  or  in  the  praftice  of  the  court  of  exche- 
quer, her  majcfly  was  both  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide due  reformation;  but  would  not  permit  the 
parliament  to  intermeddle  in  thefe  matters*".  The 
commons,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  appointed 
another  committee  to  attend  the  queen,  and  endea- 
vour to  facisfy  her  of  their  humble  arid  dutiful  in- 
tentions. Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to 
the  committee :  She  expreflfed  her  great  inefiimable 
loving  care  towards  her  loving  fubjefts ;  which,  flic 
laid,  was  greater  than  of  her  own  felf,  or  even  than 
any  of  them  could  have  of  themfelves.  She  told 
t^em,  that  fjje.  haAilready  given  orders  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  abufes  attending  purveyance,  but  the 
dangers  of  the  Spanifli  invanon  hW  retarded  the 
progrels  of  the  defign  j  that  flie  had  as  much  Ikill, 
will,  and  power  to  rule  her  houfchold  as  any  futjjefts 
whatfoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  litde  the 
•  afliftance  of  her  neighbours;  that  the  exchequer  was 
her  chamber,  confequently  more  near  to  her  than 
even  her  houfehold,  and  therefore  the  lefs  proper 
for  them  to  intermeddle  with  j  and  that  flie  would 
of  herfelf,  with  advice  of  her  council  and  the  judges, 
redrcfs  every  grievance  in  thefe  matters,  but  would 
hot  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved  without 
'her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honour  attending 
thefe  regulations  \  The  iflue  of  this  matter  was  the 
fame  that  attended  all  contells  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  parliaments".     She  feems  even  to  have 


beea 


k  D*£wes>  p.  440^  >  Ibid.  p.  .^^ 

I*  Si  rixa  tft,  uhi  tu  fvlf0i,  «p,  vtfuk  Upturn*        Jyv* 
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CHAP,  been  more  imperious  in  this  particular  thanher pre- 

u^^^^lj  decefforsi  at  leaft  her  more  remote  ones:  For  they 

,^j.     often  permitted  the  abufes  of  purveyance"  to  be 

rcdrefled  by  law**.     Edward  III.  a  very  arbitrary 

prince^   allowed  ten  feveral  flatutes  to  be  eaaded 

for  that  purpofe. 

In  fo  great  awe  did  the  commons  ftand  of  every 
courtier>  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durft 
qfe  no  freedom  of  ^  fpeech  which  they  thought  would 
give  the  leaft  offence  to  any  of  them.  Sir  Edward 
Hobby  fliewed  in  the  houfe  his  extreme  grief,  that 
by  fome  great  perfonage,  not  a  member  of  the  houfe, 
he  had  been  fharply  rebuked  for  Ipeeches  delivered 
in  parliament :  He  craved  the  favour  of  the  houfe, 
and  defired  that  fome  of  the  members  might  inform 
that  great  perfonage  of  his  true  meaning  and  inten- 
tion in  thcfe  fpeeches  ^.  The  commons,  to  obviate 
thefe  inconveniences,  pafTed  a  vote  that  no  one 
fiiould  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe  ^. 

The  difcomfiture  of  the  Arm4la  had  begotten  in 
tfic  nation  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  paflioS  for  enter- 
priies  againft  Spain ;  and  nothing  feemed  now  im* 
poffible  to  be  atchieved  by  the  valour  and  fortune  of 
the  Englilh.     Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  a  na- 
tural fon  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  trufting 
to  the  averfion  of  his  countrymen  againft  the  Ca- 
ftilians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown;  and 
flying  firft  to  France,  thence  to  England,  had  been 
encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  his 
Expetfi-     pretenfions.     A  defign  was  formed  by  the  people, 
^"^"^^       not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom 
%tugal.    for  don  Antonio:  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  fir  John 
Norris  were  the  leaders  in  this  romantic  cnterprifc ; 


»  Sec  note  [EE]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  •  Sec  the  Sta- 

tutes under  this  head  of  purveyance.  P  D^Ewes,  p.  4.3»,  433^ 

n  An  aft  was^paflTcd  this  fefllion,  enforcing  the  former  ftatute, 
which  impofed  twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  ahfent  from 
public  worfhiip  i  But  the  penalty  was  refirifted  to  two-thirds  of  the 
income  of  the  recufant.    29  ^\i^,  cap.  6« 
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Near  twenty   thoufand  voluncecrs'  enlifted  them- 
fclves  in  the  fcrvice :  And  fhips  were  hired,  as  well 
as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the  adventurers.  ^Tss^T 
The  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  fixty  thoufand  pounds  to  the  expence^ 
and  fhe  only  allowed  fix  of  her  ihips  of  war  to  attend 
the  expedition*.     There  was  more  fpirit  and  bra- 
very, than  forefight  or  prudence,  in  the  conduft  of 
this  enterprife.     The  fmail  ftock  of  the  adventurers 
did  not  enable  them  to  buy  cither  provifions  or  am- 
munition fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking:  They 
even  wanted  veflels  to  ftow  the  numerous  volunteers 
who  crowded  to  them;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
feize  by  force  Ibme  fhips  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  which 
they  met  with  at  fca :  An  expedient  which  fet  them 
fomewhat  more  at  eafe  in  point  of  room  for  their 
men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency  of  then*  pro- 
vifions*.    Had  they  failed  direftly  to.Portug;al,  it 
is  believed,  that  the  good -will  of  the  people,  joined 
to  the  defcncelcfs  (late  of  the  country,  might  have 
cnfured  thcia;i/>f  fucccfs :  But  hearing  that  great  pre- 
parations were  making  at  the  Groine  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thidicr 
and  deftroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.    They 
broke  into  the  harbour,  burned  fome  fhips  of  war, 
particularly  one  commanded  by  Recalde,  vice-ad- 
rriiral  of  Spain ;  they  defeated  an  army  of  four  or 
five  thoufand  men,  which  was  aflcmbled'to  oppofe 
them  i  they  affauked  the  Groine,  and  took  the  lower 
town,  which  they  pillaged;  and  they  would  have 
taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had  they  not 
found  their  ammunition  and  provifions  beginning  to 
fail  them.     The  young  earl  of  Eflex,  a  nobleman 
of  promifing  hopes,  fired  with  the  thirft  of  military 

^  Birches  Memoirs  of  queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  6i.  Monibiu 
p.  267.  fays,  that  there  weie  only  fourteen  thoufand  foldiers  and 
lour  thoufand  Teamen  in  the  whole  on  this  expedition :  But  the  ac- 
count contained  in  "Dt,  Birchj  is  given  by  one  of  the  mod  consider* 
able  of  the  advent uiers* 

•  Monfon,  p.  167.  <  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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CHAP,  honour,  hadfccrctly,  imknawn  to  the  queen,  fioleii 
^.^^^.^^^  from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers;  and  it 
1589.     was  then  agreed  by  common  con&nt  to  make  fait 
for  Portugal,  the  main  ohjedt  of  their  entcrprife. 

The  Engliih  landed  at  Panichc,  a  fea-port  tom^ 
twelve  leagues  from  Lifbon;  and  Norris  led  the 
army  to  that  capital^  while  Drake  undertook  to  fail 
up  the  river,  and  atuck  the  city  with  united  forces. 
By  this  time  the  court  of  Spsdn  had  gotten  Icifurt 
to  prepare  againft  the  invafion«   Forces  were  throwa 
into  Lifbon :  The  Portuguefe  were  difarmed :  All 
fufpedled  perfons  were  taken  into  cuftody:     Aiid 
thus,  though  the  inhabitants  bore  great  affection  to 
don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durft  declare  in  favour 
of  the  invaders.    The  Engliih  army,  however,  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  fuburi)s,  which  abounded 
with  riches  of  all  kinds  ^  but  as  they  defired  to  con- 
ciliate the  affedions  of  the  Portuguefe,   and  were 
more  intent  on  honour  than  profit,  they  obferved  a 
ftrict  difcipline,    and  abftained   from  all  plunder. 
Meanwhile,  they  found  their  ammunition  and  pro- 
viHons  much  exhaufted ;  they  had  not  a  fingle  can- 
non to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  admiral  had 
not  beep  able  to  pa&  fome  fortreffes  which  guarded 
the  river ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  infurrcc- 
tion  in  their  favour ;  ficknefs,  fropn  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  intemperance  in  wine  and  fruits,  had  feized  the 
army :  So  that  it  was  found  neceilary  to  make  ^ 
polCble  hafte  to  reimbark.     They  were  not  purfuod 
by  the  enemy  j  and  finding  at  the  mouth  pf  the 
jivcr,  fixty  fhips  laden  with  naval  ftores,  they  feized 
them  as  lawful  prize;  though  they  belonged  to  the 
Hanfe  Towns,  a  neutral  power.    They  failed  thence 
to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned ;  and  having 
ravaged  the  country  around,  they  fet  fail  and  arrived 
in  England.  Above  half  of  thefe  gallant  adventurers 
perilhed  by  iicknefs,  famine,  fatigue,  and  the  fword  '1 

"  Biidrs  .Memoirs,  vol.  it  p.  6li  , 

and 
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ancj  England  re^pe^  mqre  honpw  than  pwfit  firom  ^^lij^ 
this  extraordinary  enterprifc     It  13  computed  that  ^  _^^^ 
eleven  hundred  gentkoien  embvkcd  on  board  the    "{si^ 
fleet,  and  that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  furvived 
thofe  ipultiplied  difafberi "". 

When  thcfeihips  were  00  their  voyage  home* 
>?ard8,  they  met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  outward  bound>  with  a  fleet  of  fpven  fail,  all 
equipped  at  his  own  charge,  except  one  fhip  of  war 
which  the  queen  had  lertt  him.  That  noblemaa 
fupplied  fir  Francis  Drake  with  Gm\c  provifions;  a 
generofity  which  faved  the  lives  of  many  of  Drake's 
men,  but  for  which  the  others  afterwards  fuflcred 
fcverely.  Cumberland  faikd  towards  the  Terccras, 
and  took  feveral  prizes  from  the  enemy ;  but  the 
richeft,  valued  at  a  hundred  thoufaod  pound&,  pe«- 
riflied  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St* 
Michael's  Mouqt  m  Cornwall  Maay  of  theie  ad* 
venturers  were  kiUed  in  a  rafli  attennpt  at  die  Ter* 
ceras ;  a.  great  oiortajity  feized  the  re({ ;  And  it  was 
lyitb  di^culty  i^at  the  fe^  hands  which  remained 
were,  able  to  fteer  the  fhips  back  into  harbour.^. 

Though  the  fignal  advantages  gained  over  the  Affair  of 
Spaniards,  and  thefpirit  thence  infufed  into  the  Eng*  Scotland. 
lilhf  gave  Elizabeth  great  fecurity  during  the  refk  - 
of  her  reign,  fhe  could  not  forbear  keeping  an  anx^ 
ious  eye  on  Scotland,  whofe  fituation  rendered  its 
revolutions  always  of  importance  to  her.    It  might 
have  been  expefted,  that  this  high-fpirited  priiKcft, 
\9ho  knew  fo  well  to  brave  danger,  would  not  have 
retained  that  malignant  jealoufy  towards  her  heir^ 
with  which,  during  the  life-tinie  of  Mary^  fhe  had 
been  fo  much  agitated.    James  had  indeed  fucceed^ 
cd  to.all  the. claims  of  his  mother;  but  he  Juui  noC 
fucceeded  to  the  favour  of  the  cathol^cs^   which 


>  Birch*s  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  6i»  f  MotSi^n,  £«  i6s^ 
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CHAP,  could  alone  render  diefe  claims  dangerous'^  Add 
>  ^^L^'  1  ^*  ^^  queen  was  now  well  advanced  in  yearSj  and 
^1589.^  enjoyed  an  uncontrolled  audiority  over  her  fotgcftsi 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  king  of  Scots,  who  was 
of  an  indolent  unambitious  temper,  would  eyer  give 
her  any  difturbance  in  her  pofleflion  of  the  throne. 
Yet  all  thefe  circumftanccs  could  not  remove  hcf 
timorous  fufpicions :  And  fo  far  from  fatisfyii^  the 
nation  by  a  fetdement  of  the  fucceflion,  or  a  decla- 
ration of  James's  tide,  Ihe  was  as  ahxious  to  pre- 
vent every  incident  which  might  anywife  raifchis 
credit,  or  procure  him  the  regard  of  the  En^ifc, 
as  if  he  had  been  her  immediate  rival  and  compe- 
titor. Moft  of  his  minifters  and  favourites  were 
her  penfioners  i  and  as  Ihe  was  defirous  to  hinder 
him  from  marrying  and  having  children,  Ihc  obli- 
ged them  to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  every 
siliance,  even  the  moft  reafonable,  which  could  be 
oflFered  him ;  and  during  fome  years  flic  fuccccdcd 
in  this  malignant  policy  *.  He  had  fixed  on  the 
elder  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  being 
a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could  give  her  nd 
umbrage;  yet  did  (he  fo  artfully  crofs  this  negotia- 
tion, that'the  Danifh  monarch,  impatient  ofddayj 
married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brunfwick. 
James  then  renewed  his  fuit  to  the  younger  prin- 
cefsj  and  ftill  found  obftacles  fronfi  the  intrigues  of 
Elizabeth,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interpofing 
delay,  propofed  to  him  the  fifter  of-the  king  of 
Navarre,  a  princefs  much  older  than  himfelf,  ani 
entirely  deftitute  of  fortune.  The  young  kingi 
bcfldes  the  defire  of  fecuring  himfelf  by  the  pro- 
foeft  of  iffue,  from  thofe  traiterous  attempts,  too 
freqilient  among  his  fubjeds,  had  been  fo  watched 
^y  the  rigid  aufterity  of  the  ecclefiaftics^  that  he 
had  another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  fo 

f  Wiawood,  voL  i.  p.  4.1.  •  Mclvil,  p.^i66.  i77' 
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ufual  with  monarchs.  His  impatience  therefore  CHAP. 
broke  through  all  the  politics  of  Elizabeth :  The  .^J^*^ 
articles  of  marriage  were  fctded:  The  ceremony  t^%^. 
was  performed  by  proxy:  And  the  princefs  em- 
barked for  Scotland;  but  was  driven  by  a  ftorm 
into  a  port  of  Norway.  This  tcmpeft,  and  fomc 
others  which  happened  near  the  fame  time,  were 
univerfally  believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  tb 
have  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  the  Scottiih 
and  Daniih  witches;  and  the  dying  confeffion  of  the 
Criminals  was  fuppofed  ta  put  the  accufation  beygnd 
all  controverfy  **.  James,  however,  though  a  great 
believer  in  forcery,  was  not  deterred*  by  this  inci- 
dent from  taking  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduft  his 
bride  home:  He  arrived  in  Norway;  carried  the 
queen  thence  to  Copenhagen;  and  havmg  pafled  " 
the  winter  in  that  city,  he  brought  her  next  fpring 
to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by 
the  people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never  negleftcd 
an  opportunity  of  vexing  their  prince,  made  oppo- 
fition  to  the  queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  anointing  her,  which  they  alleged  was 
cither  a  Jewifli  or  a  popifli  rite ;  and  therefore  ut- 
terly antichriftian  and  unlawful.  But  James  Was  as 
much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were  averfe  to 
it ;  and  after  much  controverfy  and  many  intrigues, 
his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at  laft 
prevailed  over  their  oppofition  ^ 

^  Melvil,  p.  i8o.  ^  Spotfwood,  p.  3li« 
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French  affair s-^-^— Murder  of  the  duke  ^ Guj/&  »^^ 

Murder  of  Henry  III. Progrefs  of  Hmry  I V* 

Naval  enterfrijes  againfi  Spain A  par^ 

liament-^-^^Henry  IV.  embraces  the  caehdic  reli-^ 

gion Scotch  affair$ Naval  enterprifes^"^-^ 

A  farliament--'-'^Pea€e  tf  Vervins-^^-^fhi  earl 
of  EJfex. 

CHAP.  A  FTER  a  ftate  of  gre«  anxiety  and  many 
^^^^^ ,  IX  difficulties,  Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a 
fituattoiT  where,  though  her  affairs  Hill  required  at^ 
tcntion,  and  found  employment  for  her  active  fpxtitf 
ihe  was  removed  from  zil  danger  of  any  inrtmediate 
revolution^  and  might  regard  the  efforts  of  her  ene^ 
mies  with  (bm<c  degree  of  confidence  and  feciHity. 
Her  fuccefsful  and  prudent  adminiftration  had 
gained  her,  together  with  the  adjuration  of 
foreigners,  the  affeftions  of  her  own^fubjefts  -,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the 
catholic^  however  difcontented,  pretended  not  to 
dilpute  her  tide,  or  adhere  to  any  other  pcrfon  as  hct 
competitor.  James,  curbed  by  his  factious  nobility 
and  ccclefiaftics,  pofleffcd  at  home  very  little  au- 
thority; and  was  folicitous  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  Elizabeth  and  the  Englilh  nation,  in  hopes 
that  time,  aided  by  his  patierit  tranquillity,  would 
fecure  him  that  rich  fucceffion  to  which  his  birth 
entided  him.  The  Hollanders,  though  over- 
matched in  their  contefl  with  Spain,  ftill  made  an 
obftinate  rcfiftance ;  and  fuch  was  their  unct>nquer- 
able  antipathy  to  their  old  matters,  and  fuch  the 
prudent  conduft  of  young  Maurice,. their  governor, 
13  tliac 
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that  the.  fubduing  of  that  fmall  territory,  if  at  ail  ^  ^^* 
pofliblc,  mull  he  ^hc  work  of  years,  and  the  rcfult  ^_^'^ 
of  many  and  great  fuccefles.     Phi}ip,  who  in  his     if9«. 
powerful  effort  agaioft  England,  had  been  tranf- 
ported  by  refentment  and  ambition  beyond  his  ufuai 
cautious  maxims,  was  now  difabled,  and  ftill  more 
difconraged,  from  adventuring  again  on  fqch  ha- 
zardous enterprifes.     The  fitaation  alio  of  affairs 
in  Frapce  began  chiefly  to  employ  his  attention ; 
but  notwithftanding  all  his  artifice,  and  &rce,  and 
expence,  the  events  in  that  kingdom  proved  tvtry 
day  more  contrary  to  his  eyp^ations,  and  more 
fiivourable  to  the  friends  and  Confederates  of  Eng^ 
iand. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  conflrained  French 
Henry  to  declare  war  againft  the  Hugonots,  tbefb  »^^^>- 
religiooifts  ieemed  expofed  to  the  utmofl:  danger ; 
and  Elizabeth,  ienfible  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  her  own  inoerefts  and  thoie  of  that  party, 
had  fupported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  nego- 
tiations in  Germany,  and  by  large  Turns  of  money, 
which  (he  remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  coun*- 
try.  This  great  prince,  not  difcouraged  by  th^ 
fuperiority  of  his  enemies,  took  the  field ;  and  in 
the  year  1587  g^ned  at  Coutras,  a  complete  vie- 
lory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king ;  but  as  his  . 
allies,  the  Germans,  were  at  the  fame  qme  dif- 
comHted  by  the  army  of  the  league,  under  the  duke 
of  Guife,  his  fituation,  nocwithftanding  his  vi&ory, 
feemed  ftiii  as  defperate  as  ever.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage which  he  reaped  by  this  diverfity  of  fuccefs 
arofe  from  the  diifeniions  which  by  that  means  took 
place  among  his  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
intoKicated  with  admiration  of  Guife,  and  ilrongly 
prejudiced  againft  their  king,  whofe  intentions  had 
become  fufpicious  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and 
obliged  Henry  to  fly  for  his  fafety.  That  prince, 
diflembling  his  refentment,  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiatic>n   with    the   league;    and   having   conferred 

A  a  2  ^  many 
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CHAP,  many  high  offices  on  Guifc  and  his  partifans,  fum- 

^  - -*^  moncd  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  at  Blois,  on  prc- 

1590.     tcncc  of  finding  expedients  to  fupport  the  intended 

war  againft  the  Hugonots.     The  various  fcencs  of 

perfidy  and  cruelty,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 

France,  had  juflly  begotten  a  mutual   diffidence 

among  all  parties  5  yet  Guife,  trufting  more  to  the 

timidity  than  honour  of  the  king,  rafhly  put  him- 

felf  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  expcAed, 

^y  the  afcendant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him 

fubmit  to  all  his  exorbitant  pretentions.     Henry,' 

Murder  of  though  of  an  cafv  difpofition,  not  fteady  to  his  re- 

of  Guife.    Solutions,  or  even  to  his  promifcs,  wanted  neither 

courage  nor  capacity ;  and  finding  all  his  fubtilties 

eluded  by  the  vigour  of  Guife,  and  even  his  throne 

expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  danger,  he  embraced 

more  violent  counfels  than  were  natural  to  him,  and 

ordered  that  prince  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of 

Guife,  to  be  affaffinated  in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  neceffity  of  it 
alone  could  excufe,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
author,  and  feemed  at  firft  to  plunge  him  into 
greater  dangers  than  thofe  which  he  fought  to  avoid 
by  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemy.  The  partifans 
of  the  league  were  inflamed  with  the  utmoft  rage 
againft  him:  The  populace  every  where,  particularly 
at  Paris,  renounced  allegiance  to  him :  The  cede- 
fiaflics  and  the  preachers  filled  all  places  with  exe- 
crations againft  his  name :  And  the  moft  powerful 
cities,  and  moft  opulent  provinces,  appeared  to 
combine  in  a  refolution,  either  of  renouncing  mo- 
narchy, or  of  changing  their  monarch.  Henry, 
finding  flender  refources  among  his  catholic  fubjeds, 
was  conftrained  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Hugonots  and  the  king  of  Navarre:  He  enlilted 
Jarge  bodies  of  Swifs  infantry  and  German  cavalry: 
And  being  ftill  fupported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he 
alTembled  by  all  thefe  means  an  army  of  near  forty 
thoufand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 

ready 
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ready  to  crufli  the  league,  and  fubduc  all  his  enc-  chap. 
mics.     The  defperate  refolution  of  one  man  divert-  ,^"^^ 
ed  the  courfe  of  thefe  great  events.     Jaques  Cle-      1590. 
ment,  a  Donninican  friar,  inflamed  bjr  that  bloody 
fpirit  of  bigotry  which  diftinguiflies  this  century, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  following,  beyond  all  ages 
of  the  world,  embraced  the  refolution  of  facrificing 
his  own  life,  in  order  to  fave  the  church  from  the 
perfecutions  of  a  heretical  tyrant ;   and  being  ad-  Murder  of 
mitted,  under  fome  pretext,  to  the  king's  prefencc,  Henry  the 
he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  im-  ^^^" 
mediately  put  to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  haftily 
revenged  the  murder  of  their  fovereign.     This  me- 
morable incident  happened  on  the  firftofAuguft 
1589.  ' 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
affumed  the  government  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 
but  fucceeded  to  much  greater  difficulties  than  thofe 
which  furrounded  his  predcceflbr.  The  prejudices 
entertained  againft  his  religion  made  a  great  part  of 
the  nobility  immediately  dcfert  him;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  promife  of  hearkening  to  conferences  and 
inftrudion,  that  he  could  engage  any  of  the  catholics 
to  adhere  to  his  undoubted  tide.  The  league,  go- 
verned by  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  Guife, 
gathered  new  force ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  enter- 
tained views,  either  of  difmembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own 
dominions.  In  thcfc  diftrefsful  circumftances 
Henry  addrefled  himfelf  to  Elizabeth,  and  found 
her  well  difpofed  to  contribute  to  his  affiftance,  and 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic  league,  and  of 
Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
prevent  the  defertion  of  his  Swifs  and  German 
auxiliaries,  flie  made  him  a  prefent  of  twenty-two 
thoufand  pounds ;  a  greater  fum  than,  as  he  de- 
clared, he  had  ever  fcen  before :  And  Ihe  fent  him 
a  reinforcement  of  four  thoufand  men,  under  lord 
Wxlloughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined 
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CHAP,  the  French  at  Dieppe.     Strengthened  by  thcfc  fop* 
\^^   Lt  pli^s*  Henry  marched  direftly  to  Paris ;  and  having 
1590.     taken  the  fuburbs  fword  in  hand>  he  abandoned  them 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  foldiers.     He  employed  this 
body  of  Englifti  in  many  other  enterprifes ;  and  ftill 
found  reafon  to  praife  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
The  time  of  their  fervice  being  elap(ed>  he  difmified 
them  with  many  high  commendations.  Sir  Williani 
Drury^  fir  Thomas  Bafkerville,  and  fir  John  Bo« 
roughs  acquired  reputation  this  campaign^  and  re^ 
vived  in  France  the  ancient  fame  of  EnglKh  va^ 
lour. 
Progrcftof      The  arriiy,  which  Henry  next  campaign  led  into 
Henry  the  ^^  figij^  ^35  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league  j 
but  as  it  was  compofed  of  the  chic;f  nobility  oif 
France,  he  feared  not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Yvrce,  and  he  gained  a  complete 
.     vidkory  over  them.     This  fuccefs  enabled  him  to 
blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  diat  capital  to  the 
laft  extremity  of  famine :  When  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma, in  confequence  of  orders  fi-om  Philip,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raife 
the  blockade.     Having  performed  this  important 
fervice,  he  retreated  to  the  Low  Countries  5  and,  by 
his  conllimmate  (kill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed 
thefe  long  marches  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out affording  the  French  monarch  that  opportunity 
which  he  fought,  of  giving  him  battle,  or  fo  much 
as  once  putting  his  army  in  diforder.     The  only 
lofs  which  he  fuftained  was  in  the  Low  Countries  i 
where  prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fence,  and  recovered  fome  places  which  the  duke  of 
Parma  had  formerly  conquered  from  the  States  \ 
J59I,         The  fituation  of  Henry's   affairs,  though  pro- 
mifi^g,  was  not  fo  well  advanced  or  ellabliibed  as 
to  make  the  queen  difcontinue  her  fuccours ;  and 
(he  was  ftill  more  confirmed  in  the  reiblution  of 

^  See  note  (FFj  at  the  end  of  Uie  volume. 
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fuppoiting  him  by  fome  advantages  gained  by  the  C  H  a  ?. 
king  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Mcrcoeur,  governor  y^^\ 
of  Britanny,  a  prince  of  the  houie  of  Lorraine^  ha4  1591. 
declared  for  the  league ;  and  finding  hinnfelf  hard 
prefled  by  Henry's  forces^  he  had  been  obliged,  in 
order  to  fectire  himfelf,  to  introduce  ibme  Spanifh 
iToops  into  the  fea-port  towns  of  that  province. 
Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at  the  danger;  aiid  fi>refaw 
that  the  Spaniards,  befides  infefting  the  Englifh 
commerce  by  privateers,  might  employ  thefe  har- 
bours as  the  feat  of  their  naval  preparations,  and 
might  more  eafily  from  that  vicinity,  than  fronri 
Sp^in  or  Portugal,  projeft  an  invaOon  of  England. 
She  concluded,  therefore,  a  new  treaty  with  Henry, 
in  which  /he  engaged  to  fend  over  three  thoufand 
men,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduftion  of  Britanny, 
and  (he  ftipulated  that  her  charges  (hould,  in  a 
fwelvcmontn,  or  as  foon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled, 
be  refunded  her  *.  Thefe  forces  were  commanded 
by  fir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by  his  brother 
Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirlev.  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  which  garri- 
foned  Dieppe :  And  a  fquadron  of  fhips,  under  the 
command  of  fir  Henry  Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coaft 
of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the  veifels  belonging 
to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of, war  can  very  little  be^  regu- 
lated beforehand  by  any  treaty  or  agreement  i  and 
Henry,  who  found  it  neceflary  to  lay  afide  the  pro- 
jcftcd  enterprife  againft  Britanny,  perfuaded  the 
Englifli  commanders  tp  join  his  army,  and  to  tafac 
a  ftjare  in  the  hoftilities  which  he  carried  into  Pi- 
cardy  ^  Notwithftanding  the  difgyft  which  Eliza- 
beth received  from  this  difappointinent,  he  laid  be^ 
fore  her  a  plan  for  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Nor- 
roandy,  and  perfuaded  her  to  fend  over  a  new  body 
pf  four  thoufand  men  to  affift  him  in  th^t  entqr- 

'     «  CarvdcDip.  5^.  ^Ryroer,  torn,  mW,  p.  ii6« 
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CHAP,  prifc.  The  carl  of  Effcx  was  appointed  general  of 
y^^^''_f  ^'^c^  forces  i  a  young  nobleman,  who,  by  many 
•i59i,  exterior  accompliftiments,  and  ftill  more  real  mcrir, 
was  daily  advancing  in  favour  with  Elizabeth,  and 
feemed  to  occupy  that  place  in  her  afFeftions  which 
Leicefter,  now  dcceafed,  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  Eflcx, 
impatient  for  military  fame,  was  extremely  uneafy 
to  lie  fome  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed ;  and  had 
not  the  orders  which  he  received  from  his  miftrefs 
been  fo  pofitive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of 
Henry's  invitation,  and  have  marched  to  join  the 
French  army  now  in  Champagne.  This  plan  of 
operations  was  alfo  proposed  to  Elizabeth  by  the 
French  ambaffador ;  but  Ihe  rejeded  it  with  great 
difpleafure  j  and  fhe  threatened  immediately  to  re- 
cal  her  troops,  if  Henry  fliould  perfcvere  any  longer 
in  his  prefent  praftice,  of  breaking  all  concert  with 
her,  and  attending  to  nothing  but  his  own  interefts*. 
Urged  by  thefe  motives,  the  French  king  at  laft  led 
his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Roiien, 
which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But  the 
league,  unable  of  themfclves  to  take  the  field  againft 
him,  had  again  recourfe  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  who 
received  orders  to  march  to  their  relief.  He  exe- 
cuted this  enterprifc  with  his  ufual  abilities  and  fuc- 
^  cefs  i  and,  for  the  prefent,  fruftrated  all  the  projefts 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This  princefs,  who  kept 
ftill  in  view  the  intcrefts  of  her  own  kingdom  in  all 
her  foreign  tranfadtions,  was  irnpatient  under  thefe 
difappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negligence 
in  the  execution  of  treaties,  and  complained  that  the 
Englilh  forces  were  thruft  foremofl:  in  every  hazard* 
ous  enterprife  "*.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their 
own  ardent  courage,  and  their  defire  of  diftinguifti- 
ing  themfelves  in  fo  celebrated  a  theatre  of  war, 
were  the  caufes  why  they  fo  often  enjoyed  this  pe- 
rilous honour. 

K  Birch's  Negotiations,  p.  5.    Rymcr,  toro,  xir.  p.  123.  14^. 
^  Camden,  p.  56ft, 
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Notwithstanding  the  indifFcrcnt  fuccefs  of  <^  H  A  F. 
former  enterprifes,  the  queen  was  fenfible  how  ne-  .  ^^"^^ 
ccffary  it  was  to  fupport  Henry  againft  the  league  75^,. 
and  the  Spaniards ;  and  Ihe  formed  a  new  treaty 
with  him,  in  which  they  agreed  never  to  make  peace 
with  Philip  but  by  common  confent ;  Jhe  promifed 
to  fend  him  a  new  fupply  of  four  thoufand  men  ; 
and  he  ftipulated  to  repay  her  charges  in  a  twelve- 
4Tionth,  to  employ  thefc  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of 
French  troops,  in  an  expedition  againft  Britanny, 
and  to  confign  into  'her  hands  a  fea-port  town  of 
that  province,  for  a  retreat  to  the  Englifh '.  Henry 
knew  the  impoffibility  of  executing  fome  of  thefc 
articles,  and  the  imprudence  of  fulfilling  others ;  but 
finding  them  rigidly  infifted  on  by  lilizabeth,  he 
accepted  of  her  fuccours,  and  trufted  that  he  might 
eafily,  on  fome  pretence,  be  able  to  excufe  his 
failure  in  executilig  his  part  of  the  treaty.  This 
campaign  was  the  leaft  fuccefsful  of  all  thofe  which 
he  had  yet  carried  on  againft  the  league. 

During  thefe  military  operations  in  France,  Naval m. 
Elizabeth  employed  her  naval  power  againft  Philip,  tcrp'ifes 
and  endeavoured  to  intercept  his  Weft  Indian  trea-  s^n. 
furies,  the  fource  of  that  greatnefs  which  rendered 
him  fo  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  She  fent 
a  fquadron  of  feven  Ihips,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  for  this  fervice ;  but  the  king 
of  Spain,  informed  of  her  purpofe,  fitted  out  a  great 
force  of  fifty- five  fail,  and  difpatched  them  to  cfcort 
the  Indian  fleet.  They  fell  in  with  the  Englilh 
fquadron  5  and,  by  the  courageous  obftinacy  of  fir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  refufed  to 
make  his  efcape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vcflel,  the 
firft  Englilh  (hip  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards'".  The  reft  of  the 
fquadron  returned  fafely  into  England  s  fruftrated 


*  Rymer,  vol.  xvl.  p.  151.  i62.  171.  173. 
^  See  note  [OG  j  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  of  their  cxpedations,  but  pleafing  themselves  with 

i^j^"^^^  the  idea  that  their  attempt  Had  not  been  altogether 

IS91-     fruitlefs  in  hurting  the  enemy.     The  Indian  fleet 

had  been  fo  long  detained  in  the  Havanna  from  the 

fear  of  the  £ngUfh>  that  thq^  were  obliged  at  laft  to 

fet  fail  in  an  improper  feafon^  and  moft  of  them  pe- 

rifhed  by  ihipwreck  ere  they  reached  the  Spanifli 

harbours  K    The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  like 

unfuccefsful  enterprife  againft  the  Spaniih  trade* 

He  carried  out  one  (hip  of  the  queen's^  and  feven 

others  equipped  at  his  own  expence  $  but  the  prizes 

which  he  made  did  not  compenfate  the  charges ""« 

Thb  fpirit  of  thefe  expenfive  and  ha^rdous  ad- 
ventures was  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh>  who  had  enjoyed  great  favoin-  with 
the  queen,  finding  his  intereil  to  decline^  deter- 
mined to  recover  her  good  graces  by  fome  important 
undertaking ;  and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among 
his  countrymen^  he  perfuaded  great  numbers  to  en- 
gage with  him  as  volunteers  in  an  attempt  on  the 
3592.  Weft  Indies.  The  fleet  was  detained  fo  long  in  the 
Channel  by  contrary  winds,  that  the  leafbn  was  k>ft ; 
Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen:  Sir  Martia 
Frobiiher  fucceeded  to  the  command,  and  made  a 
priyateering  voyage  againft  the  Spaniards.  He 
took  one  rich  carrack  near  the  ifland  of  Flores,  and 
deftroyed  another  °.  About  die  fame  tiaie  Thofqas 
White,  a  Londoner,  took  two  Spanifh  (hipsj^ 
which,  befides  fourteen  hundred  cheils  of  quick* 
filver,  contained  above  two  millions  ''of  bulk  for 
indulgences ;  a  commodity  ufelefs  to  the  Englifli^ 
but  which  had  colt  the  king  of  Spain  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  florins,  and  would  have  been  fc^  by 
him  in  the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain ;  but  it  waa 
attended  with  confiderable  expence  to  England  i 


'  Mpnfon,  p.  163.  "»  Ibid*  p.  169. 

■  Ibid.  p.  165.    Camden,  p.  569, 
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9nd  Elizabeth's  minifters  computed,  that  fince  the  ^3rft^* 
commencement  of  it,  Ihe  had  fpent  in  Flanders  and  ^  -^- \ 
France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions,  above  one     1^^%. 
piillion  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  "'j  a  charge 
which,  notwithftanding  her  extreme  frugality,  was 
tcoo  burdenfome  for  her  narrow  revenues  to  fupport* 
She  fummoned  therefore  a  parliament  in  order  to     1593* 
obtain  fupply :  But  fhe  cither  thought  her  authorit]^  a  parlfa- 
fo  eftablifhed  that   (he  needed  to  make  them'  no  menu 
conceflions  in  return,  or  fhe  rated  her  power  and 
prerogative  above  money :  For  there  never  was  any 
parliament  whom  ihe  treated  in  a  rnore  haughty 
manner,  whom  fhe  made  more  fenfible  of  their  own 
weaknefs,  or  whofe  privileges  fhe  more  openly  vio- 
lated.    When  the  fpeaker,  fir  Edward  Coke^  made 
the  three  ufual  requefts,  of  freedom  from  arrefis, 
of  accefs  to  her  perfon,  and  of  liberty  of  fpeech^ 
ihe  Replied  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,  lord 
keeper,  that  liberty  of  fpeech  was  granted  to  the 
commons,  but  they  mufl  know  what  liberty  thej 
were  entitled  to  ^  not  a  liberty  for  every  one  to  fpeak 
what  he  lifteth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  ca 
utters  their  privilege  extended   no  farther  than  k 
liberty  of  Aye  or  No :  That  fhe  enjoined  the  fpeaker^ 
if  he  perceived  any  idle  heads  fo  negligent  of  tjfcit 
own  fafety  as  to  attempt  reforming  the  church,  or 
innovating  in  the  commonwealth,  that  he  ihould  re« 
fufe  the  bills  exhibited  for  that  purpofe,  till  they  were 
examined  by  fuch  as  were  fitter  to  confider  oif  thef^ 
things,,  and  could  better  judge  of  them :  That  fhe 
would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  perfbns  $ 
but  they  muft  beware  left,  under  colour  of  this  pri- 
vilege, they  imagined  that  any  iiegk<St  of  their  duty 
could  be  covered  or  proteded  :  And  that  fhe  would  ' 
fiot  refufc  them  accds  to  her 'perfon,  provided  it 
Were  upon  urgent  and  weighty  caufesi,  and  M  times 

♦  $trypc,  vol,  iii. 
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CHAP,  convenient,  and  when  fhe  might  have  Icifurc  from 
J^^L^'^  other  important  affairs  of  the  realm  **• 
J59J.  Notwithstanding     the  *  menacing    and  con- 

temptuous air  of  this  fpeech,  the  intrepid  and  inde- 
fatigable Peter  Wentworth,  not  difcouragcd  by  his 
former  ill  fucccfs,  ventured  to  tranfgrefs  the  imperial 
orders   of  Elizabeth.      He  prefented  to  the  Jord 
keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  defired  the  upper 
houfe  to  join  with  the  lower  in  a  fupplication  to  her 
majefly  for  entailing  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  had  a  bill  ready  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.     This  method  of  proceeding  was  ftif- 
ficiently  refpeftful   and  cautious;  but  the  fubjeft 
ivas  always  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
what  ihe  had  exprefsly  prohibited  any  one  from 
•meddling  with :  fhe  fent  Wentworth  immediately  to 
the  Tower ;  committed  fir  Thomas  Bromley,  who 
had  feconded  him,  to  the  Fleet  prifon,  together  with 
Stevens  and  Welfh,   two  members   to   whom   fir 
Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention  ^.     About 
a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe,  to 
petition  the  queen  for  the  releafe  of  thefe  members; 
but  it  was  anfwered  by  all  the  privy-counfellors 
there  prefent,  that  her  majefty  had  committed  them 
for*caufes  bed  known  to  herfelf,  and  that  to  p-eft 
her  on  that  head  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  they  meant  to  ferve :  She 
would  releafe  them  whenever  (he  thought  proper, 
and  would  be  better  pleafed  to  do  it  of  her  own 
proper  motion,  than  from  their  fuggeftion  \     The 
houfe  willingly  acquiefced  in  this  realoning. 

So  arbitrary  an  aft,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fcflion,  might  well  reprefs  all  farther  attempts  for 
freedom :  But  the  religious  zeal  of  the  puritans  was 
not  fo  eafily  reftrained ;  and  it  infpired  a  courage 
which  no  human  motive  was  able  to  furmount* 

f  D'EweSy  p.  4.60.  469.     Townfend,  p.  37, 

%  D'£wc$,  p.  470.    Townftnd,  p.  54.  »  I>*£wes,  p.  497. 
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Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  and  attofticy  bf'C^H  ap. 
the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion  for  rcdreffing  the  .  _  ' 
abufes  in  the  bifhops'  courts,  but  above  all,  in  the  1^34 
high  commiflion ;  where  fubfcriptions,  he  faid,  were 
-exafted  to  articles  at  the  pleafure  of  the  prelates ; 
where  oaths  were  impofed,  obliging  perfons  to  an«' 
fwer  to  all  qiieftions  without  diftinftion,  even  though 
they  Ihould  tend  to  their  own  condemnation  j  and 
where  every  one  who  refufed  entire  fatisfa6tion  td 
the  commiffioners  was  imprifoned,  without  relief  or 
remedy  '•  This  motion  was  fecondcd';  by  •  fomc 
members;  but  the  minifters  and  privy- counfeHors 
oppofed  it,  and  foretold  the  confequences  which 
enfued.  The  queen  fent  for  the  fpeakcr ;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Morrice's  bill,  fhe 
told  him  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parKa^ 
ments,  in  her  power  to  diflblve  rhem,  in  her  power 
to  give  affent  or  diflent  to  any  determination  which 
they  fhould  form :  That  her  purpofe  in  fummoning 
this  parliament  was  twofold,  to  have  laws  enafbed 
for  the  farther  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion, 
and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  againfl: 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain:  That  thefe  two 
points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  bbjeft  of  their 
deliberations :  She  had  enjoined  them  already,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither 
with  matters  of  ftate  nor  religion ;  and  (he  wondered 
how  any  one  could  be  fo  aflfuming  as  to  attempt  a 
fubjedl  fo  exprefsly  contrary  to  her  prohibition: 
That  fhe  was  highly  offended  with  this  prefumption; 
and  took  the  prefent  opportunity  to  reiterate  the 
commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  . 
no  bill,  regarding  either  ftate  affairs,  or  reforma- 
tion in  caufes  ecclcfiaftical,  be  exhibited  in  the 
houfe:  And  that,  in  particular,  Ihe  charged  the 
leaker  upon  his  allegiance,  if  any  fuch  bills  were 

»  D'Ewis,  p.  474..    Tovrnfcnd,  p.  6o, 
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CHAP,  dulgtng.  themielvcs  in  harangues  and  reaibnings? 

>  ^^l^^' .  And  ftc  expreffcd  her  difpleafure  on  account  of 
I59J.  their  not  paying  due  reverence  to  privy-counfcllors, 
"  who,"  (he  told  them>  *f  were  not  to  be  accounted 
"  ^  common  knights  and  bgrgefles  of  the  houfe, 
"  who  are  counfellors  but  during  the  parliament : 
**  Whereas  the  others  are  ftanding  counfellors,  and 
**  for  their  wifdom  and  great  fervice  axe  called  to. 
"  the  council  of  the  ftate  *."  The  queen  alfo,  in  her 
own  pet-fon,  made  the  parliament  afpirited  harangue ; 
in  which  fhe  fpoke  of  the  j.uftice  and  moderation  of 
her  government,  exprelled  the  fmall  ambitjon  (he 
had  ever  entertained  of  making  conquefts,  difplayed 
the  juft  grounds  of  her  quarrel  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  difcovered  how.  little  (he  apprehended 
the  power  of  that  monarch,  even  though  he  fbould 
make  a  greater  effort  againft  her  than  that  of  bis  In^ 
vincible  Armada.  "  But  I  am  informed,"  added 
Ihe,  "  that  when  he  attempted  this  laft  invafion> 
*«  fome  upon  the  fea  coaft  forfook  their  towns,  fled 
«  up  higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all  naked  and 
>  «<  expofcd  to  his  entrance ;  But  I  fwear  unto  you, 
««  by  God,  if  I  knew  thofe  perfons,  or  may  know 
«  of  any  that  Ihall  do  fo  hereafter,  I  will  make 
«<  them  feel  what  it  is  to  be  fo  fearful  in  fo  urgent  a 
«  caufe  **."  By  this  menace,  flie  probably  gave  the 
people  to  underftand,  that  (he  would  execute  marr 
tial  law  upon  fuch  cowards :  For  there  was  no  fta-: 
tute  by  which  a  man  could  be  punifhed  for  changing 
his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto 
made  war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  and  re- 
putation, though  he  had  this  campaign  gained  con- 
fiderable  advantages  over  them,  and  thoi^h  he  was 
aflifted  by  a  confidcrable  body  of  Englifh  under 
Norris,  who  carried  hoftilijies  into  the  heart  of  Bri- 


a  D'Ewcfi,  p.  466.     Townfend,  p.  47. 
b  D'f^wes,  p.  466.    Townfend,  p.  48. 
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Canny,  was  become  fenfible  that  he  never  could  by  chap, 
force  of  arms  alone  render  himfclf  matter  of  his  . J^^^V^ 
kingdom.     The  nearer  he  fcemed  by  his  military      1593. 
fuccefles  to  approach  to  a  full  pofleflion  of  the  throne, 
the  more  dilcontent  and  jealoufy  arofe  among  thofe 
Romanifts  who  adhered  to  him ;  and  a  party  was 
formed  in  his  own  court  to  eledt  fome  catholic  mo- 
narch of  the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  fhould  any  longer 
refufe  to  fatisfy  them  by  declaring  his  converfion. 
This  excellent  pririce  was  far  from  being  a  bigot  to 
his  feft ;  and  as  he  deemed  thefc  theological  dilutes 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  public  good,  he  had  fe- 
cretly  determined   from  the   beginning,    to  come 
fome  time  or  other  to  the  refolution  required  of  him. 
He  had  found  on  the  death  of  his  predeceflbr,  that 
the  hugonots,   who  formed   the  braveft  .and  mod 
faithful  part  of  his  army,    were  fuch   determined 
zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that  time  abjui-ed  their 
faith,  they  would  inftandy  have  abandoned  him  to 
the  pretenfions  and  ufurpations   of  the  catholics. 
The  more  bigoted  catholics,  he  knew,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  league,  had  entertained  fuch  an  unfur- 
mountable  prejudice  againft  his  perfon,  and  diffi- 
dence of  his  fincerity,  that  even  his  abjuration  would 
not  reconcile  them  to  his  title  5  and  Jie  muft  either 
cxpeft  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  throne,  or 
be  admitted  to  it  on  fuch  terms  as  would  leave  him 
little  more  than  the  mere  ftiadow  of  royalty.     In 
this  delicate  (ituation  he  had  rcfolved  to  temporife  j 
to  retain  the  hugonots  by  continuing  in  the  profef- 
fion  of  their  religion  j  to  gain  the  moderate  catholics 
by  giving  them  hopes  of  his  converfion ;  to  attach 
both  to  his  perfon  by  conduft  and  fuccels;  and  he 
hoped  cither  that  the  animofity  arifing  from  war 
^1      againft  the  league,  would  make  them  drop  gradually 
the  qucftion  of  religion,  or  that  he  might  in  time, 
after  fome  viftories  over  his  enemies  and  fome  con-  "* 

ferences  with  divines,  make  finally,  with  more  de- 
cency and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which  muft  have 

Vol.  V.  B  b  appeared  .-i 
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CHAP,  appeared  ac  firft  mean  as  well  as  fufpicious  to  bock 
^^"''  ^  parties. 

1593-  When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theologies 
Henry  IV.  tenets,  merely  from  a  general  perfuafion  or  prepof^ 
tH^^'cTtho.  feffion,  they  are  eafily  induced  by  any  motive  or 
Ik  fell,  authority  to  change  their  faith  in  theie  myllerious 
§»"•  fubjedts  i  as  appears  from  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
ii(h,  who,  during  (omt  reigns^  ufually  embraced, 
without  fcruple,  the  ftill  varying  religion  of  their 
fovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  princi- 
ples had  fo  long  been  difplayed  as  the  badges  of  fac* 
tion,  and  where  each  party  had  fortified  its  belief  by 
an  animofity  againft  the  other,  were  not  found  b> 
pliable  or  inconftant ;  and  Henry  was  at  laft  con* 
vinced,  that  the  catholics  of  his  party  would  entirely 
abandon  him,  if  he  gave  them  not  immediat^e  faaO- 
fadion  in  this  particular.  The  hugonots  al(b,cat:^ht 
by  experience,  clearly  faw  that  his  defertion  o(  them 
was  become^folutely  neceiTary  for  the  public  fet* 
dement ;  and  fo  general  was  this  perfuafion  among 
thenfi,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully  pretends,  even  die 
divines  of  that  party  purpofely  allowed  themfelves  (o 
be  worfted  in  the  difputes  and  conferences  $  that  the 
king  might  more  readily  be  convinced  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  caufe,  and  might  more  cordially  and 
lincerely,  at  leaft  more  decently,  embrace  the  reli- 
gion which  it  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to  believe* 
If  this  felf-denial  in  lb  tender  a  point  (hould  appear 
incredible  and  fupernatural  in  theologians,  it  will  at 
leaft  be  thought  very  natural,  that  a  prince  fo  little 
tnftrudted  in  thefe  matters  as  Henry,  and  defirous  to 
prefervc  his  fincerity,  Ihould  infenfibly  bend  his  opi- 
nion to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  fhould  believe 
that  party  to  have  the  beft  arguments  who  could 
alone  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  a  kingdom.  All  cir- 
^cumflances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  great 
event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  proteflant  reli- 
gion, and  was  folcmnly  received  by  the  French  pre- 
lates of  his  party,  into  the  bofom  of  die  church, 
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BtiZABETH,  who  was  herfclf  attached  to  dxc  pro-  ^  H  A  P. 
tcftants,  chiefly  by  her  intcrcfts  and  the  circumftanccs  .  ^^J  *',. 
of  her  birthj  and  who  feenos  to  have  entertained     1593. 
ibme  propenGty  during  her  whole  life  to  the  catholic 
fuperftition,  at  leaft  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  yet 
pretended  to.  be  extrennely  difpleafed  with  this  abju- 
ration of  Henry ;  and  (be  wrote  him  an  angry  letter, 
reproaching  him  with  this  interefted  change  of  his 
religion.     Senfible,   however,  that  the  league  and 
the  king  of  Spain  were  ftiU  their  common  enemies^ 
file  hearkenecl  to  his  apologies ;  continued  her  fuc* 
cours  both  of  men  and  money ;  and  formed  a  new 
treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  ftipulated  never  to 
make  peace  but  by  common  agreeoieiit.  \ 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  scotch 
France  and  Enjgland :  By  means  of  the  never-failing  *^t%. 
pretence  of  rehgion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  mo* 
iiey,  Philip  excited  new  diforders  in  Scotland,  and 
gave  frefh  alarms  to  Elizabeth.  George  Ker,  bro* 
ther  to  lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken,  while  he 
was  pafling  fecredy  into  Spain;  and  papers  were 
found  about  him,  by  which  a  dangerous  confpiracy 
of  feme  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was  difco- 
vered.  The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley, 
the  heads  of  three  potent  Tamilies,  had  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  Spanifli  monarch :  And  had 
ftipulated  to  raiie  all  their  forces ;  to  join  diem  to  a 
body  of  Spanilh  troops,  which  Philip  oromilcd  to 
fend  into  Scotland  i  and  after  re-eftablifiiing  the  ca* 
tholic  religion  in  that  kingdom,  to  march  with  their 
.  united  power  in  order  to  effed  the  fame  purpofe  in 
England  ^  Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  alfo  en- 
tered into  this  confpiracy,  was  taken,  and  arraigned, 
and  executed.  Elizabeth  fent  lord  Borough  ambaifa- 
iior  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted  thekingioexercife 
the  fame  feverity  on  the  three  earls,  to  coiififcate 
(heir  eftates^  and  by  annexing  them  to  the  crown, 

«  Spoffwood,  p.  391.    Rjrmer,  Com.  xvi.  p.  190. 
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CHAP,  both  increafe  his  own  dcmefnes,  and  fet  an  example 
^  '^  to  all  his  fubjefts  of  the  dangers  attending  treafon 
1593.  and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational, 
but  not  eafy  to  be  executed  by  the  fmall  revenue  and 
linnited  authority  of  James.  He  defired,  therefore, 
fonne  fupply  fronn  her  of  men  and  moneys  but 
though  fhe  had  reafon  to  deem  the  profecution  of 
the  three  popifh  earls  a  common  caufe,  flie  never 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  leaft  affift- 
ance.  The  tenth  part  of  the  expence,  which  flic 
beftowed  in  fupporting  the  French  king,  and  the 
States,  would  have  fufficed  to  execute  this  purpofe, 
more  immediately  cflential  to  her  fecurity  "* :  But  fhe 
feems  ever  to  have  borne  fome  degree  of  malignity 
to  James,  whom  Ihe  hated  both  as  her  heir  and  as 
the  fon  of  Mary,  her  hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  affiftance  to  profecute 
the  catholic  confpirators,  the  queen  rather  contri- 
buted to  increafe  his  inquietude,  by  countenancing 
the  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwel%  a 
.nobleman  defcended  from  a  natural  fon  of  James  \^. 
Bothwel  more  than  once  attempted  to  render  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  king's  perfon  j  and  being  expelled  the 
kingdom  for  thefe  traiterous  enterprifes,  he  took 
fhelcer  in  England,  was  fecretly  protefted  by  the 
queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where  his 
power  lay,  with  a  view  of  ftill  committing  fome  new 
violence.  He  fucceeded  at  laft  in  an  attempt  on 
the  king ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Englifli  am- 
baflador,  impofed  dilhonourable  terms  upon  that 
prince:  But  James,  by  the  authority  of  the  con- 
vention of  ftates,  annulled  this  agreement  as  extort- 
ed by  violence ;  again  expelled  Bothwel  j  and  obliged 
him  to  take  Iheltcr  in  England.  Elizabeth,  pre- 
tending ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never 
executed  the  treaties,  by  which  flie  was  bound  to 
deliver  up  all  rebels  and  fugitives  to  the  king  of 

«*  Spotfwood,  p.  393.    Rymcr,  torn.  xvi.  p.  235. 
c  Spotlwood,  p.  257,  238. 
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Scotland.     During  thefe  difbrders,  jncreafed  by  the  ^  '^  ^  ^- 
rcfraftory  dilpofition  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proft      ^' '" 
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cution  of  the  catholic  earls  remained  in  fufpenfc ;  but     159^.. 
at  laft  the  parliament  paffed  an  aft  of  attainder  againfl: 
them,  and  the  king  prepared  himfelf  to  execute  it 
by  force  of  arms.     The  noblemen,  though  they  ob- 
tained a  viftory  over  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  afted 
by  the  king's  commiflion,  found  themfelves  hard 
prefled  by  James  himfelf,  and    agreed  on   certain 
terms  to  leave  the  kingdom.     Bothwel,  being  de- 
tefted  in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited  the  fa- 
vour of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
firft  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died  fome 
years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  cftablifhed  authority  of  the, queen  fecured 
her  from  all  fuch  attempts  as  James  was  'Cxpofed  to 
from  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  his  fubjefts  j  and 
her  enemies  found  no  other  means  of  giving  her 
domeftic  difturbance  than  by  fuch  tFaiterous   and 
perfidious  machinations  as  ended  in  tHeir  own  dif- 
grace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their  criminal  inftruments. 
Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domeftic  phyfician  to  the 
queen,  being  imprifoned  on  fufpicion,  confefled  that 
he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poifdn  her  from  Fuentes 
and  Ibarra,  who  had  fucceeded  Parma,  lately  deceaf- 
ed,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  he 
maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to 
cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to  fulfil 
his  engagement.     He  was,  however,  executed  for 
the  confpiracy ;  and  the  queen  complained  to  Philip 
of  thefe  difhonourable  attempts  of  his  minifters,  but 
could  obtain  no  fatisfaftion^     York  and  Williams, 
two  Englilh  traitors,  were  afterwards  executed  for  a 
confpiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally  atrocious  *. 

INSTEAD  of  avenging  herfelf,    by  retaliating  in 
a  like  manner,  Elizabeth  fought  a  more  honourable 

'  Camden,   p.   577.     Birch's  Negot.    p.   15.    Bacon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  381.  S  Camden,  p.  5Sx. 
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CHAP,  vengeance,  by  fupporting  the  king  of  France,  and 
J^i^"'^  aflifting  hinfi  in  finally  breaking  the  force  of  the 
>5J4-  fea^e,  which,  after  {he  converfion  of  that  monarch, 
went  daily  to  delay,  and  was  threatened  with  fpeedy 
ruin  and  diflblution.  Nofris  commanded  the  Eng- 
lifh  forces  in  Britanny,  and  aflifted  at  the  taking  of 
Morlaix,  Quimpcrcorentin,  and  Brcft,  towns  gar- 
rifoned  by  Spanilh  forces.  In  every  adion,  the 
Englifh,  though  they  had"  fo  long  enjoyed  domeftic 
peace,  difcovered  a  ftrong  military  di(pofition  \  and 
the  queen,  though  herfelf  a  heroine,  found  more 
frequent  occafion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encou- 
raging their  temerity,  than  for  countenancing  their 
fear  or  caution  ^ :  Sir  Martin  Frobilhef,  her  brave 
admiral^  perilhed  with  many  others  before  Breft. 
Morlaix  nad  been  promifed  to  the  Englifh  for  a 
place  ofretreat;  but  the  duke  d'Aumont,  the  French 
general^  eluded  this  promife,  by  making  it  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  capitulation^  that  none  but  catholics 
^  ihould  be  admitted  into  that  city. 
^595*  Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long 
carried  on  hoftilities  with  Philip,  was  at  lad  pro- 
vokedj  by  the  uking  of  Chatelet  and  Dourlcns, 
and  the  attack  of  Cambray,  to  declare  war  againft 
that  monarch.  Elizabeth  being  threatened  with  a 
new  invafion  in  England,  and  with  an  infurredlion 
in  Ireland,  recalled  moft  of  her  forces,  and  lent 
Korris  to  command  in  this  latter  kingdom.  Fiiid- 
ine  alfo,  that  the  French  league  was  almoft  entirely 
diublved,  and  that  the  moft  confiderable  leaders  had 
made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  ih(S 
thought  that  he  could  well  fupport  himfelf  by  his 
own  force  and  valour  \  and  fhe  began  to  be  more 
fparing  in  his  caufe  of  the  blood  and  treafurc  of  her 
futjefts. 

Some  difgufts  which  Ihe  had  received  flt)m  the 
States,  joined  to  the  remonftrances  of  her  frugal 

*  Cam^ena  p.  57S. 
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minifter  Burleigh,  made  her  alfo  inclined  to  dinni-  ^-Mf^j^' 
nifh  her  charges  on  that  fide;  and  fhe  even  de- 
manded, by  her  anibaflador,  fir  Thomas  Bodley,  to 
be  reimburfed  all  the  money  which  flie  had  ex- 
pended in  fupporting  them.  The  States,  befides 
alleging  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,^  by  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  repay  her  till  the'conclufion  of  a 
peace,  pleaded  their  prefent  poverty  and  diftrefs, 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  diffi-. 
culty  in  fupporting  the  war  j  much  more  in  faving 
money  to  difcharge  their  incumbrances.  After 
much  negotiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed;  by 
which  the  States  engaged  to  free  the  queen  imme- 
diately from  the  charge  of  the  Englilh  auxiliaries, 
computed  at  forty  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  to  pay 
her  annually  twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  fbme  years; 
to  afllft  her  with  a  certain  number  of  fhips;  and  to 
conclude  no  peace  or  treaty  without  her  confent. 
They  alio  bound  themfelves,  on  finifhing  a  peace 
with  Spain,  to  pay  her  atlnuaJly  the  fum  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  for  four  years ;  but  on  this 
condition,  that  the  payment  fhould  be  in  lieu  of 
all  demands,  and  that  they  fhould  be  fupplied, 
though  at  their  own  charge,  with  a  body  or  four 
thoufand  auxiliaries  from  England '. 

The  queen  ftill  retained  in  her  hands  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  riling 
power  of  the  States;  and  Ihe  committed  the  im-' 
portant  truft  of  Fluihing  to  fir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave 
officer,  who  had  diftinguUhed  himfelf  by  his  valour 
in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gave  him  the  prefer- 
ence to  Eflcx,  who  expeftcd  fo  honourable  a  com- 
mand ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rifing 
both  "in  reputation  with  the  people,  and  fevour  with 
herfelf,  the  queen,  who  was  commonly  referred  in 
the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thought  proper 

^  Camden,  p.  5^6. 
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c  H  A  ?.  on  this  occafion  to  give  him  a  refufal.     Sir  Thomas 
^^^'^  Bafkerville  was  fent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of 
1596.     two  thoufancJ  Englifli,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a 
new  treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  fup- 
ply  that  prince.    Some  ftipulations  for  mutual  aflift- 
ance  were  foiroed  by  the  treaty  i   and  all  former 
engagements  were  renewed. 
1597-         This  body  of  Englilh  were  maintained  at  the 
I  expence  of  the  French  king ;  yet  did  Henry  eftecm 

the  fupply  of  confiderable  advantage,  on  account  of 
the  great  reputation  acquired  by  the  Englifli,  in  fo 
many  fortunate  enterprjfes  undertaken  againft  the 
common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of  Tournholtj 
gained  this  campaign  by  prince  Maurice,  the  Eng- 
lilh auxiliaries  under  fir  Francis  Vere  and  fir  Robert 
Sydney  had  acquired  honour  j  and  the  fucc^fs  of  that 
day  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  their  difcipline  and 
valour. 
Naval  en.  THOUGH  Elizabeth,  at  a  confiderable  expence  of 
uipiifcs.  ^qqJ  j^j^j  treafure,  made  war,  againfl:  Philip  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  moft  fevere 
blows  which  flie  gave  him  were  by  thofe  naval  cn- 
terprifes  which  either  Ihe  or  her  fubjefts  fcarcely 
ever  intermitted  during  one  feafon.  In  1 594,  Rich- 
ard Hawkins,  fon  of  fir  John,  the  famous  navigator, 
procured  the  queen's  commiflTion,  and  failed  with 
three  fhips  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan :  But  his  voyage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  coaft  of  Chili. 
James  Lancafter  was  fupplied  the  fame  year  with 
three  Ihips  and  a  pinnace  by  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  more  fortunate  in  his  adventure.  He 
took  thirty-nine  fhips  of  the  enemy;  and  not  con- 
tent with  this  fucccfs,  he  made  an  attack  on  Fer- 
nambouc  in  Brazil,  where  he  knew  great  treafures 
were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  approached  th? 
(hore  he  faw  it  lined  with  great  numbers  of  the  ene- 
jnyi    but  no- wife  daunted  at  this  appearance,   he 
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placed  the  ftouteft  of  his  men  in  boats,  and  ordered  c  H  A  p, 
them  to  row  with  fuch  violence  on  the  landing  ^  [j 
place  as  to  fplit  them  in  pieces.  By  this  bold  ac-  1597, 
tion  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  refourcc  but  in 
viftory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  who  fled  after  a 
fliort  refiftance.  He  returned  home  with  the  trea- 
fure  which  he  had  fo  bravely  acquired.  In  159^1 
fir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  anew  forfeited  the 
queen's  friendfhip  by  an  intrigue  with  a  maid  of 
honojur,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  for 
this  mifdemeanor,  no  fooner  recovered  his  liberty, 
than  he  was  puftied  by  his  aftive  and  enterprifing 
genius  to  attempt  fome  great  a<!iion.  The  luccefe 
of  the  firft  Spanilh  adventurers  againft  Mexico  and 
Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity  in  Europe ; 
and  a  prepoffeflion  univerfally  took  place,  that  in 
jthe  inland  parts  of  South  America,  called  Guiana, 
a  country  as  yet  undifcovered,  there  were  mines 
and  treasures  far  exceeding  any  which  Cortes  or 
Pizzaro  had  met  with.  Raleigh,  whofe  turn  of 
mind  was  fomewhat  romantic  and  extravagant, 
undertook  at  his  own  charge,  the  difcovery  of  this 
wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  fmall  town 
of  St.  Jofeph  in  the  ifle  o?  Trinidado,  where  he 
found  no  riches,  he  left  his  Ihip,  and  failed  up  the 
river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  without  meetiqg 
any  thing  to  anfwer  his  expedkations.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  publiflied  an  account  of  the  country,  full 
of  the  groflfeft  and  moft  palpable  lies  that  were  ever 
attempted  to  be  impofcd  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind \ 

The  fame  year,  fir  Francis  Drake  and  fir  John 
Hawkins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition 
againft  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  America;  and 
they  carried  with  them  fix  fliips  of  tlie  queen's,  and 
twenty  more  which  either  were  fitted  out  at  their 
pwn  charge,  or  were  fumilhed  them  by  private  ^d- 

^  Camden,  p.  584., 
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c  H  A  P.  venturers.    Sir  Thomas  Bafkcrvillc  was  appointed 

^         'j  commander  of  the  land  forces,  which  thcjr  carried 

ssgj.     on  board.     Their  firft  defign  was  to  attempt  Porto 

Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich  carrack  was  at  that 

time  ftationed ;  but  as  they  had  not  preferred  die  rc- 

auifite  fecrefy,  a  pinnace,  having  ftraycd  from  the 
eet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards^  and  betrayed  the 
intentions  of  the  Englifti.  Preparations  were  made 
in  that  ifland  for  their  reception ;  and  the  Englifh 
fleet,  notwithftanding  the  brave  alTault  which  they 
made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulfed  with  lofe.  Haw- 
kins ibon  after  died ;  and  Drake  pur&ed  his  voystg^ 
to  Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  iftnmus  of  Darien^ 
where,  having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pofi 
forward  to  Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that 
place,  or,  if  he  found  fuch  a  fcheme  pradicabie,  of 
keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with  the 
fame  facility  which  had  attended  his  firil  enterprifes 
in  thofe  parts.  The  Spaniards,  taught  by  expe- 
rience, had  every  where  fortified  the  paflb>  and  bad 
ilationed  troops  in  the  woods ;  who  (b  infefted  the 
Englifh  by  continual  alarms  and  fkirmiflies,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return,  without  being  able  to 
effeft  any  thing.  Drake  himfelfi  from  the  intem- 
perance of  the  climate,  the  fetigues  of  his  joumcy, 
and  the  vexation  of  his  difajppointment,  was  (eized 
with  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  foon  after  died.  Sir 
Thomas  Bafkerville  took  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  in  a  weak  condition ;  and  after  having 
fought  a  battle  near  Cuba  with  a  Spanifh  flee^  of 
which  the  event  was  not  decifive,  he  returned  to 
England.  The  Spaniards  fufFered  fomc  lofs  fixMn 
this  entcrprifc ;  but  the  Englilh  reaped  no  profit '. 

The  bad  fucceli  of  this  enterprife  in  the  Indies 
made  the  Englifh  rather  attempt  the  Spanifli  domi- 
nions  in  Europe,  where,  they  heard>  Philip  was 
making  great  preparations  for  a  new  invafion  of 

1  Monfon,  p.  167* 
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England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  equipped  at  Ply-  ^^*^/' 
mouth,  confiding  of  a  hundred  and  feventy  veflcls,  ^^  '^ 
feventecn  of  which  were  capital  ihips  of  war  j  the  reft  1597. 
tenders  and  fmall  vcffels :  Twenty  ihips  were  added 
by  the  Hollanders.  In  this  fleet  there  were  com- 
puted to  be  embarked  fix  thouiand  three  hundred 
and  fixty  foldiers,  a  thoufand  volunteers,  and  fix 
thoxifand  fevcn  hundred  and  feventy- two  feamen,  be- 
fide  the  Dutch.  The  land  forces  were  commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Eflex :  The  navy  by  lord  Effinghan^ 
high  admiral.  Both  thele  commanders  had  expend- 
ed great  fums  of  their  own  in  the  armament :  For 
fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  Elizabeth's  reien.  Lord  Tho- 
mas Howard,  fir  Walter  Raleigh^  fir  Francis  Vere, 
fir  George  Carew,  and  fir  Coniers  Clifford  had  com- 
msinds  in  this  expedition,  and  were  appointed  council 
to  the  general  and  admiral "'. 

The  fleet  fet  fail  on  the  firfl:  of  June  1596 ;  and 
meeting  with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  courfe  to  Cadiz, 
at  which  place,  by  fealed  orders  delivered  to  all 
the  captains,  the  general  rendezvous  was  appointed. 
They  fent  before  them  fome  armed  tenders,  which ' 
intercepted  every  fhip  that  could  carfy  intelligence 
to  the  enemy ;  and  they  themfelves  were  fo  fortu- 
nate when  they  came  near  Cadiz,  as  to  take  an  Irifh 
veflcl,  by  which  they  learned,  that  that  port  was 
full  of  merchant  fliips  of  great  value,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  lived  in  peffcft  fecurity,  without  any  ap- 
prehenfions  of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence  much 
encouraged  the  Englifii  fleet,  and  gave  them  the 
profpefTof  a  fortunate  ifluc  to  the  enterprife. 

After  a  fruidefs  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebaftian's 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cadiz;  it 
was,  upon  deliberation,  refolved  by  the  council  of 
W2Cr  td  attack  the  fliips  and  gallies  in  the  bay..  This 
attempt  was  deemed  rafii  -,  and  the  admiral  himfelf^ 
who  was  cautious  in  his  temper^  had  entertained 

<^  Ctmiett,  p.  591. 
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CHAP,  great  fcruplcs  with  regard  to  it :  But  Eflcx  ftrcnu- 
\]^-]^if  o"^y  recommended  the  enterpri/e;  and  when  he 
,597.     found  the  refolution  at  laft  taken,  he  threw  his  hat 
into  the  lea,  and  gave  fymptoms  of  the  moft  extra- 
vagant joy.     He  felt,  however,  a  great  mortifica- 
tion,   when    Effingham    informed  him,    that  the 
queen,    anxious   for  his   fafety,    and  dreading  the 
effefts  of  his  youthful  ardour,    had  fecretly  given 
orders  that  he  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  command 
the  van  in  the  attack ".     That  duty  was  performed 
by  fir  Walter  Raleigh  and  lord  Thomas  Howard ; 
but  Effex  nd  fooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy 
than  he  forgot  the  promife  which  the  admiral  had 
cxadled  from  him,  to  keep  in  the  midfl:  of  the  fleet; 
"he   broke   through  and    preffed  forward  into  the 
thickeft  of  the  fire.     Emulation  for  glory,  avidity  of 
plunder,,  animofity  againft  the  Spaniards,  proved 
incentives  to  every  one  j  and  the  enemy  was  foon 
obliged  to  flip  anchor  and  retreat  farther  into  the 
bay,  where-  they  ran  many  of  their  ftiips  aground. 
Eflex  theh  landed  his  men  at  the  fort  of  Puntal^ 
and  immediately  marched  to  the  attack  of  Cadiz, 
which  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Englifli  foon  car- 
ried fwprd  in  hand.     The  generofity  of  Eflex,  not 
inferior  to  his  valour,  ipade  him  Hop  the  flaughcer, 
and  treat  his  prifoners  with  the  greateft  humanity, 
and  even  affability   and   kindnefs.      The  Englilh 
made  rich  plunder  in  the  city ;  but  mifled  of  a  much 
richer  by  the  refolution  which  the  duke  of  Medina, 
the  Spanifh  admiral,    took  of  fetting  fire  to  the 
Ihips,    in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    It  was  computed  that  the  lois 
which  the   Spaniards  fuft:ained  in   this   enterprifc 
amounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats  •;  befldes  the 
indignity  which  that  proud  jyid  ambitious  people 
fuffered  from  the  facking  of  one  of  their  chief  ciacs 
and  deftroying  in  their  harbour  a  fleet  of  fuch  force 
and  value. 

1^  Monfon»  p.  196,  o  Bq-ch>  Memoirs,  Tol.  li.  p.  97* 
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Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  chap. 
fuccefs  only  as  a  ftcp  to  future  atchievements :  He  ^  \^ 
infilled  on  keeping  pofleffion  of  Cadiz  j  and  he  un-  1597. 
dertook  with  four  hundred  men  and  three  months 
provifions,  to  defend  the  place  till  fuccours  fhould 
arrive  from  England :  But  all  the  other  feamen  and 
foldiers  were  fatisfied  with  the  honour  which  they 
had  acquired ;  and  were  impatient  to  return  home 
in  order  to  fecure  their  plunder.  Every  other  pro- 
pofal  of  Effex  to  annoy  the  enemy  met  with  a  like 
reception  ;  his  fcheme  for  intercepting  the  carracks 
at  the  Azores,  for  aflaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking 
St.  Andero,  and  St.  Sebaftian :  And  the  Englilh, 
finding  it  fo  difficult  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior 
from  the  enemy,  at  laft  left  him  on  the  Spanifh 
coafl:,  attended  by  a  very  few  Ihips.  He  complained 
much  to  the  queen  of  their  want  of  fpirit  in  this  en- 
terprife ;  nor  was  fhe  pleafed  that  they  had  returned 
without  attempting  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet**; 
but  the  great  fuccefs,  in  the  enterprife  of  Cadiz, 
had  covered  all  their  mifcarriages :  And  that 
princefs,  though  fhe  admired  the  lofty  genius  of 
ElTex,  could  not  forbear  exprefling  an  efteem  for 
the  other  officers  ^.  The  admiral  was  created  earl 
of  Nottingham  5  and  his  promotion  gave  great  dif- 
guft  to  EfTex '.  In  the  preamble  or  the  patent  it 
was  faid,  that  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  him 
on  account  of  his  good  fervices  in  taking  Cadiz, 
and  deflroying  the  Spanifh  fhips;  a  merit  which 
ElTex  pretended  to  belong  folely  to  himfelf :  And 
he  offered  to  maintain  this  plea  by  fingle  combat 
againft  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  or  his  fons,  or  any 
of  his  kindred. 

I  The  atchievements  in  the  fubfequent  year  proved 
not  fo  fortunate  j  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  nar- 
rowly efcaped  the  Englifh,  Philip  had  flill  reafon  to 
fee  the  great  hazard  and  difadvantages  of  that  war 

P  Birch*8  M.emoirs,  vol.  ij.  p.  121,  ^  Camden,  p.  59  j. 

'  Sidney^s  Papers,  vol.  ii.p.  77. 
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c  H  A  P..  10  wbicfa  he  was  engaged,  and  the  fitperiority  which 
^^  '^  the  Englifli,  by  dicir  naval  power  and  their  fituadon, 
ij97,  h^d  acquired  over  hioi.  The  queen  having  re* 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards,  thoygh  cfadr 
fleets  were  U>  nauch  (hattered  and  deilroyed  bf  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  were  preparing  a  K}xiadron  at 
Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were  inarching  troops 
diither  with  a  view  of  making  a  defcent  in  Ireland^ 
was  reiblved  to  prevent  their  enterprifey  and  to  de* 
flxoy  the  fhipping  in  thefe  harixMirs.  She  prepared 
a  large  fleet  c^f  a  iiundred  and  twenty  fail,  of  which 
Seventeen  were  her  own  (hips,  forty-three  were 
fmaller  veflels,  and  the  reft  tenders  and  victuallers; 
She  embarked  on  board  this  fleet  five  thouland  new* 
levied  ibldiers,  and  added  a  thoufand  veteran  troops, 
whom  fir  Francis  Verc  brought  from  the  Nether- 
\^nd&.  The  carl  of  Eflex,  commander  in  chief  both 
\  of  the  land  and  fea  forces,  was  at  the  head  of  one 
Icjuadron:  Lord  Thomas  Howard  was  appointed 
vice-admiral  of  another :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the 
third :  Lord  Mountjoy  commanded  the  land-forces 
under  Eflex:  Vere  was  appointed  marlhal:  Sir 
George  Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  fir 
Chriftopher  Blount  firft  colonel*  The  earls  of  Rut* 
land  and  Southampton,  the  lords  Grey,  Cron^well, 
a;id  Rich,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of  dift'ui&ion, 
embarked  as  volunteers.  Eifes  declared  his  refo* 
lution  either  to  deftroy  the  new  Armada  which 
threatened  England,  or  to  periih  in  the  atifxnpt. 
5tbjuij.  This  powerful  fleet  fet  fail  from  Plynoouthi  but 
were  no  fooner  out  of  harbour  than  they  met  widi 
a  furious  flx>rm,  which  fliattered  and  diiperfed  them; 
and  before  they  could  be  refitted  Eiiex  found  that 
their  provisions  were  fo  far  ipent,  that  it  would  not 
be  fate  to  carry  fo  numerous  an  army  along  with 
him.  He  difmiflTed  therefore  all  the  foldiers,  except 
the  thoufand  veterans  under  Vere ;  and  laying  afide 
all  thoughts  of  attacking  Ferrol  or  the  Groine,  he 
confined  die  objed  of  his  expedidou  to  the  inter- 
cepting 
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cepting  of  the  Indian  fleet;  ^hich  had  at  firft  been  chap. 
confidered  only  as  the  iecond  enterprife  which  he  ^^^}^^ 
was  to  attempt.         ^  ,1^7. 

The  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reafon  of  the 
imperfedion  of  nav^ation^  had  a  ftated  courfe  as 
wdl  as  fea{bn»  both  in  their  going  out  and  in  their 
return ;  and  diere  were  certain  iflands  at  which,  as 
at  fixed  fl2gps>  they  always  touched,  and  where  ti^ey 
took  in  water  and  proviflons.  The  Azores  being 
one  of  thefe  places  where  about  this  time  the  fleet 
was  «pe6led,  Eflex  bent  his  courfe  thither ;  and  he 
inforoied  Rale^>  that  he,  on  his  arrival,  intended 
to  atuck  Fayal,  one  of  thefe  iflands.  By  fome  ac- 
cident die  fq}iadrons  were  feparated ;  and  Raleigh 
arrivii^  firft  before  Fayal>  thought  it  more  prudent, 
after  waiting  fome  time  for  di^  general,  to  begia 
the  attack  MinCj  left  the  inhabitants  fliould  by  far- 
ther delay  have  leifure  to  make  prq^arations  ibr 
their  defence.  He  fucceeded  in  the  enterp'ife ;  but 
£flex>  jesdous  of  R^gh,  expreflTed  great  diiplea*- 
fure  at  his  conduft,  and  confljued  it  as  an,  intentioa 
of  robbing  the  general  of  the  glory  which  attended 
that  adtion :  He  cafliiered  therefore  Sydney,  Bret, 
Berry,  and  others,  who  had  concurred  in  the  at*- 
tempt;  and  would  have  proceeded  to  inflict  the 
fantie  punifliment  on  Raleigh  himfelf,  had  not  lord 
Thomas  Howard  inteipofed  with  his  good  offices, 
and  perfuaded  Raleigh,  though  high-fpirited,  to 
make  fubmiflions  to  the  g»eral.  Eiiex,  who  was 
placable  as  well  as  hafty  and  paflionate,  was  foon 
appeafe4»  and  both  received  Raleigh  into  favour^ 
and  reftored  the  other  ofiicers  to  their  commands  '• 
This  incident  however,  though  the  quarrel  was 
feemingly  accommodated,  laid  the  firft  foundation 
of  that  violent  animofity  which  afterwards  took 
place  between  thefe  two  gallant  commanders. 

*  MonfoD;  p.  173. 
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Essex  made  next  a  difpolition  proper  for  intcf- 
_  ceptingche  Indian  galleons';  and  fir  William  Mon- 
1597.^  fon,  whofc  ftation  was  the  moft  remote  of  the  fleer, 
having  fallen  in  with  them,  made  the  fignals  which 
had  been  agreed  on.  That  able  officer,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, afcribes  Effex's  failure,  when  he  was  fo  near 
attaining  fo  mighty  an  advantage,  to  his  want  of  ex- 
perience in  fcamanfhip ;  and  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  errors  committed  by  that  nobleman, 
appears  very  reafdnable  as  well  as  candid  \  The 
Spanifli  fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them, 
made  all  the  fail  poflible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got 
into  the  fafe  and  well- fortified  harbour  of  Angra, 
before  the  Englifti  fleet  could  overtake  them.  Eflcx 
intercepted  only  three  Ihips;  which,  however,  were 
fb  rich  as  to  repay  all  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 

The  caufes  of  the  mifcarriage  in  this  entcrprifc 
were  much  canvaflTed  in  England,  upon  the  return 
of  the  fleet  5  and  though  the  courtiers  took  part  dif- 
ferently, as  they  affedted  either  Eflex  or  Raleigh, 
the  people  in  general,  who  bore  an  extreme  regard 
to  the  gallantry,  fpirit,  and  generofity  of  the  former, 
were  inclined  to  jufl:ify  every  circumftance  of  his 
conduft.  The  queen,  who  loved  the  one  as  much 
as  Ihe  eftcemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind  of 
neutrality,  and  endeavoured  to  fliare  her  favours 
with  an  impartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  fecond  fon  of  lord  Burleigh,  was  a 
courtier  of  promifing  hopes,  much  connefted  with 
Raleigh  i  and  flie  made  him  fecretary  of  ftate,  pre- 
ferably to  fir  Thomas  Bodley,  whom  Eflex  recom- 
mended for  that  office.  But  not  to  difguft  Elfcx, 
fhe  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  marfhal  of 
England ;  an  office  which  had  been  vacant  fince  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  EflTex  might  per- 
ceive from  this  conduft,  that  ihe  never  intended  to 
give  him  the  entire  afccndant  over  his  rivals,    and 
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might  thence  learn  the  neceflity  of  moderatiort  and  c  H  a  p. 
caution.     But  his  temper  was  too  high  for  fubmif-  ,  '^j'^"^ 
fioii;  his  behaviour  too  open  and  candid  to  praftife     1597. 
the  arts  of  a  court;  and  his  free  failies,  while  they 
rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  good 
judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages  againft 
him. 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  fuccefsful,  having  a4tU  oa, 
exhaufted  the  queen's  exchequer,  (he  was  obliged  to 
a0emble  a  parliament ;  where  Yelverton,  a  lawyer, 
was  chofcn  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ". 
Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth  of  fir  Thomas 
Egercon,  lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  aflembly  of  the 
neccffity  of  a  fopply.  She  faid.  That  the  wars  for- 
merly waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  con- 
duced by  the  parties  without  farther  view  than  to 
gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  moft  a  province,  from  each 
other ;  but  the  objefb  of  the  prefent  hoftilitics,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  be- 
reave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence:  That  thefe  bleffings,  however,  (he 
herfelf  had  hitherto  been  able  to  prcferve,  in  fpite  of 
the  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Spanilh  tyrant,  and  all 
die  mifchievous-  defigns  of  all  her  enemies :.  That 
in  this  Gonteft  fhe  had  difburfcd  a  fum  triple  to  all 
die  parliamentary  fupplies  granted  her ;  and,  befides 
expending  her  ordinary  revenues,  had  been  obliged 
to  fell  many  of  the  crown  lands:  And  that  Ihe 
could  not  doubt  but  her  fubjefts,  in  a  caufe  where 
their  own-  honour  and  intereft  were  fo  deeply  con- 
cerned, would  willingly  contribute  to  fuch  moderate 
t;axations  as  fhould  be  found  neccffary  for  the  com- 
mon defence  *.  The  parliament  granted  her  three 
fobfidies  and  fix  fifteenths  j  the  fame  fupply  which 
had  been  given  four  years  before,  but  which  had 
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c  H  A  P.  then  appeared  fo  unufual,  that  they  had  voted  it 
xLiii.    fl-^Qyid  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  comnions,  this  feffion,  ventured  to  engage 
in  two  contrpverfies  about  forms  with  the  houfe  of 
peers ;  a  prelude  to  thofe  encroachments  which,  as 
tliey  aflumed  mqre  courage,  they  afterwards  made 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.     They  com- 
plained, that  the  lords  failed  in  civility  to  them  by- 
receiving  their  meflages  fitting  with  their  hats  on ; 
and*  that  the  keeper  returned  an  anfwer  in  the  fame 
negligent  pofture :  But  the  upper  houfe  proved  to 
their  full  fatisfaftion,  that -they  were  not  entitled  by 
cuftom  and  the  ufage  of  parliament  to  any  more 
refpedt  ^.     Some  amendments  had  been  made  by 
the  lords  to  a  bill  fent  up  by  the  commons ;  and 
thefe  amendments  were  written  on  parchment,  and 
returned  with  the  bill  to  the  commons.     The  lower 
houfe  took  umbrage  at  the  novelty :  They  pretended 
that  thefe  amendments  ought  to  have  been  written 
on  paper,  not  on  parchment ;  and  they  complained 
of  this  innovation  to  the  peers.     The  peers  replied, 
that  they  expefted  not  fuch  a  frivolous  objedion 
from  the  gravity  of  the  houfe  j  and  that  it  was  not 
material  whether  the  amendments  were  written  on 
parchment  or  on  paper,  nor  whether  the  paper  were 
white,  black,  or  brown.     The  commons  were  of- 
fended at  this  reply,  which  feemed  to  contain  a 
mockery   of  them ;    and  they  complained   of   it^ 
though  without  obtaining  any  fatisfaftion  *. 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to 
the  queen  from  the  lower  houfe,  againft  monopolies  ^ 
an  abufe  which  had  arifen  to  an  enormous  height ; 
and  they  received  a  gracious,  though  a  general  an- 
fwer ;  for  which   they  returned  their  thankful  ac- 
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I  knowledgments  *.     But  not  to  give  them  too  much  chap, 
encouragement  in  fuch  applications  (he  told  them,  ,   -,-li 
in  the  fpeech  which  ftie  delivered  at  their  diffolution,      1597, 
•*  That  with  regard  to  thefe  patents,  ,lhe  hoped  that 
*'  her  dutiful  and  loving  fubjefts  would  not  take 
<f  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief  flower  in 
*'  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in 
**  her  crown  and  diadem ;  but  that  they  would  ra^ 
*'  ther  leave  thefe  matters  to  her  difpofal.**."     The 
commons  alfo  took  notice,  this   feflion,  of  fome 
tranfaftions  in  the  court  of  high  commilTion ;  but 
not  till  they  had  previoufly  obtained  permiflion  from 
her  majefty  to  that  purpofe  *". 

Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  forefee  that  parlia-  ,^^g^ 
mentary  fupplies  would  now  become  more  neccflary 
to  her  than  ever;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the 
war  with  Spain  would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England. 
Henry  had  received  an  overture  for  peace  with 
Philip ;  but  before  he  would  proceed  to  a  nego- 
tiation he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the 
queen  and  Ae  States;  that  if  poflible  a  general  pa-  - 
cification  might  be  made  by  common  agreement. 
Thefe  two  powers  fent  ambafladors  to  France  in 
order  to  remonflxate  againft  peace ;  the  queen,  fir 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Henry  Herbert;  the  States, 
Juflin  Naffau,  and  John  Bamevelt.  Henry  faid  to 
thefe  minifters.  That  his  early  education  had  been 
amidft  war  and  danger,  and  he  had  pafled  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life  either  in  arms  or  in  military  prepa-' 
rations :  That  after  the  proofs  which  he  had  given 
of  his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could  doubt  but 
he  would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  in 
a  courfe  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till 
the  common  enemy  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  con- 
dition as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to  him 
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CHAP,  or  to  his  allies :  That  rib  private  intcrcfts  of  his 
^^^"'  1  own,  not  even  thofe  of  his  people,  nothing  but  thc- 
J59S.  mod  invincible  neceflity,  could  ever  induce  hini  to 
think  of  a  feparate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  hinn 
embrace  meafures  not  entirely  conformable  to  the* 
wifhes  of  all  his  confederates :  That  his  kingdom, 
torn  with  the  convulfions  and  civil  wars  of  near  half 
a  century,  required  fome .  interval  of  repofe,  ere  it 
could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  fuftai/r 
itfelf,  much  more  fupport  its  allies  :  That  after  the 
minds  of  his  fubjefts  were  compofed  to  tranquillity, 
and  accuftomed  to  obedience,  after  his  finances  ^crc 
brought  into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the 
arts  were  rcftorcd,  France,  inftead  of  being  a  bur- 
den, as  at  prefent,  to  her  confederates,  would  be 
able  to  lend  them  efFeftual  fuccour,  and  amply  to 
repay  them  all  the  afliftance  which  fhe  had  received 
during  her  calamities :  And  that,  if  the  ambition  of 
Spain  would  not  at  prefent  grant  them  fuch  terms 
as  they  fhould  think  reafonable,  he  hoped  that  in  a 
little  time  he  fhould  attain  fuch  a  fituation  as  would 
enable  him  to  mediate  more  efFe6tually,  and  with 
more  decifive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

The  ambafladors  were  fenfible  that  thefe  reafons 
were  not  feigned;  and  they  therefore  remonflrated 
with  the  lefs  vehemence  againfl  the  meafures  which 
they  faw  Henry  was  determined  to  purfue.  The 
States  knew  that  that  monarch  was  interefted  never 
to  permit  their  final  ruin  j  and  having  received  pri- 
vate aflurances  that  he  would  flill,  notwithftanding 
the  peace,  give  them  afliftance  both  of  men  and 
money,  they  were  well  pleafed  to  remain  on  terms 
of  amity  with  him.  His  greatefl  concern  was  to 
give  fatisfaftion  to  Elizabeth  for  this  breach  of 
treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  efteem  for  that  princefe, 
a  fympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the  ex- 
traordinary favours  which  he  had  received  from  her 
during  his  greateft  difficulties :  And  he  ufed  every 
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expedient  to  apolojgize  and  atone  for  that  meafure  ^  ^-^y^' 
which  neceflity  extorted  from  him.     But  as  Spain  x^^l-jt 
refufed  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free  ftate,  and     1598. 
Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without  her  ally, 
Henry  found  himfelf  obliged  to  conclude  at  Vervins  P^«  ^ 
a  feparate  peace,  by  which  he  recovered  poffelfion  ^^^^* 
of  all  the  places  feized  by  Spain  during  the  courfe 
of  the  civil  wars,  and  procured  to  himfelf  leifure  to 
purfue   the  domeftic  fcttlement  of  his   kingdom. 
His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not  infcrioi^^ 
to  his  military  talents ;  andj  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
frugality,   order,  and   wife  government,  he  raifed 
France  from  the  dcfolation  and  mifery  in  which  flie 
was  involved,  to  a  more  flourifhing  condition  than 
fhe  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  fhe  could  alfo,  whcneycr 
(he  pleafed,  finidi  the  war  on  equitable  terms  -,  and 
that  Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be 
glad  to  free  himfelf  from  an  enemy  who  had  foiled 
him  in  every  conteft,  and  who  ftill  had  it  fo  much 
in  her  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her 
arms.  Some  of  her  wifcfl  counfcUors,  particularly 
the  treafurer,  advifed  her  to  embrace  pacific  mea- 
fures  J  and  fet  before  her  the  advantages  of  tran- 
quillity, fccurity,  and  frugality,  as  more  confider- 
able  than  any  fuccefs  which  could  attend  the  greatefl 
viftories.  But  this  high-fpirited  princefs,  though  at 
firfl  adverfe  to  war,  feemed  now  to  have  attained 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  enemy,  'that  fhe  was  un- 
willing to  flop  the  courfe  of  her  profperous  fortune. 
She  confidered  that  her  fituation  and  her  pafl 
vidories  had  given  her  entire  fccurity  againfl  any 
dangerous  invafion ;  and  the  war  mufl  thenceforth 
be  condudted  by  fudden  enterprifes  and  naval  ex- 
peditions, in  which  fhe  poflfefTed  an  undoubted  fu- 
periority :  That  the  weak  condition  of  Philip  in 
the  Indies,  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  moft 
•durable  advantages  j  and  the  yearly  return  of  his 
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treafure-  by  fea  afforded  a  continual  profpeft  of  im- 
portant, though  more  temporary,  fucceffes :  That, 
after  his  peace  with  France,  if  fhe  alfo  fhould  con- 
fent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would  be  able  to  turn 
his  whole  force  againft  the  revolted  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  which,  though  they  had  furprifingly 
increafed  their  power  by  commerce  and  good  go- 
vernment, were  ftill  unable,  if  not  fupported  by  their 
confederates,  to  maintain  war  againft  fo  potent  a 
monarch :  And  that,  as  her  defence  of  that  com- 
monwealth was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel, 
it  was  unfafe  as  well  as  difhonourable  to  abandon  its 
caufe,  till  fhe  had  placed  it  in  a  ftate  of  greater 
ftrcurity. ' 

These  reafons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  h«- 
by  the  earl  of  Effex,  whofe  paffion  for  glory,  as  well 
as  his  military  talents,  made  him  earneftly  defire  the 
continuance  of  war,  from  which  he  expefted  to  reap 
The  carl  fo  much  advantage  and  diftinflion.  The  rivalfhip 
of  Effcx.  between  this  nobleman  and  lord  Burleigh  made  each 
of  them  infift  the  more  ftrcnuoufly  on  his  own 
counfel  i  but  as  Effex's  perfon  was  agreeable  to  the 
queen,  as  well  as  his  advice  conformable  to  her  in- 
clinations, the  favourite  feemed  daily  to  acquire  an 
afcendant  over  the  minifter.  Had  he  been  endowed 
with  caution  and  felf- command  equal  to  his  ihioing 
qualities,  he  would  have  fo  riveted  himfelf  in  the 
queen's  confidence,  that  none  of  his  enemies  had 
ever  been  able  to  impeach  his  credit :  But  his  lofty 
fpirit  could  ill  fubmit  to  that  implicit  deference 
which  her  temper  required,  and  which  fhe  had  ever 
been  accuftomed  to  receive  from  all  her  fubjeds. 
Being  once  engaged  in  a  difputt  with  her  about  the 
choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  fo  heated 
in  the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules 
^oth  of  duty  and  civility ;  and  turned  his  back  upon 
her  in  a  contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger,  na- 
f urally  prompt  and  violent,  rofc  at  this  provocation^ 
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and  flie  iaftantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear;  adding  chap. 
a  paflionate  expreflion  fuited  to  his  impertinence,  ^^j^^^ 
Inftead  of  recolleding  himfelf,  and  making  the  fub-     ,598, 
millions  due  to  her  lex  and  ftation,  he  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  fword,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not 
bear,  fuch  ufage,  were  it  from  Henry  VIII.  him- 
felfj  and    he    immediately   withdrew   from   court.  * 

Egerton  the  chancellor,  who  loved  Effex,  exhorted 
him  to  repair  his  indifcretion,  by  proper  acknow- 
ledgments; and  entreated  him  not  to  give  that 
triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliftion  to  his  friends, 
which  muft  enfue  from  his  fupporting  a  contefl 
with  his  fovereign,  and  deferting  the  fcrvicc  of  his 
country :  But  Effex  was  deeply  ftung  with  the  dif- 
honour  which  he  had  received ;  and  feemed  to  think, 
that  an  infult  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  wo- 
man, was  become  a  mortal  affront  when  it  came 
from  his  fovereign.  "  If  the  vileft  of  all  indignities," 
faid  he,  "  is  done  me,  does  religion  enforce  me  to 
"  fue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require  it  ?  Is  it  im- 
"  piety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why  ?  Cannot  princes  err  ? 
*^  Cannot  fubjcfts  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly 
"  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can  never 
"  fubfcribe  to  thefe  principles.  Let  Solomon's 
"  fool  laugh  when  he  is  ftricken;  let  thofe  that 
"  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes,  fhew  no 
*^  fenfe  of  princes'  injuries  :  Let  them  acknowk-dgci 
^^  an  infinite  abfolucenefs  on  earth,  that  do  not  be- 
*^  lieve  an  abfolute  infinitenefs  in  heaven"  (allud- 
ing probably  to  the  charafter  and  conduft  of  fir 
W'  alter  Raleigh,  who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  im- 
piety) :  "  As  for  me,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  re- 
"  ceived  wrong,  I  feel  it:  My  caufe  is  good,  I 
"  know  it;  and  whatfocver  happens,  all  the  powers 
"  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  ftrength  and  con- 
*^  ftancy  in  oppreffing,  than  I  can  (hew  in  fuffering 
"  every  thing  that  can  or  fliall  be  impofed  upon 
*^  me.  Your  lordfhip,  in  the  beginning  of  your 
*^  letter,  makes  me  a  player,  and  yourfelf  a  looker 
C  c  4  "on: 
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on :  And  mc  a  player  of  my  own  game,  fo  you 
^        _       may  fee  more  than  I :  But  give  mc  ieavc  to  tcJl 
1598.*    "  you,  that  fince  you  do  but  fee,  and  I  do  fuffcr,  I 
**  muft  of  neceffity  feel  more  than  you  **." 

This  fpirited  letter  was  Ihown  by  Eflcx  to  his^ 
friends ;  and  they  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  difpcrfe 
copies  of  it :  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  additional 
provocation,  the  queen's  partiality  was  fo  prevalent, 
that  fhe  rcinftated  him  in  his  former  favour ,-  and 
her  kindnefs  to  him  appeared  rather  to  have  acquired 
new  force  from  this  fhort  interval  of  anger  and  re- 
4th  Aug.  fcntmcnt.  The  death  of  Burleigh,  his  antagonift, 
which  happened  about  the  fame  time,  feenr>ed  to 
enfure  him  conftant  poffeflion  of  the  queen's  con- 
fidence ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indifcre- 
tion  could  thenceforth  have  fhaken  his  well-cfta- 
blifhed  credit.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced 
iage ;  and  by  a  rare  fortune  was  equally  regretted  by 
his  fovereign  and  the  people.  He  had  rifen  gra- 
dually from  fmall  beginnings,  by  the  mere  force  of 
nicrit ;  and  though  his  authority  was  never  entirely 
abfolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he  was 
ftil!,  during  the  courfe  of  near  forty  years,  regarded 
as  her  principal  minifter.  None  of  her  other  incli- 
nations or  affedions  could  ever  overcome  her  con- 
fidence in  fo  ufcful  a  counfeilor  j  and  as  he  had  had 
tlie  generofity  or  good  fenfe  to  pay  afliduous  court 
to  her  during  her  fitter's  reign,  when  it  v;as  dan- 
gerous to  appear  her  friend,  (lie  thought  hcrfelf 
bound  in  gratitude,  when  fhe  mounted  die  throne, 
to  perfevcre  in  her  attachments  to  him.  He  feems 
not  to  have  pofleffed  any  Ihining  talents  of  addrefs, 
eloquence,  or  imagination ;  and  was  chiefly  diftin- 
giiillied  by  folidity  of  underftanding,  probity  of 
manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  bufinefs : 
Virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man 
to  attain  high  ftations^  do  certainly  qualify  him  belt 

«*  Sec  note  [IT]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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for  filling  them.    Of  all  the  queen*s  minifters  he  ^  \^^' 
alone  left  a  confiderable  fortune  to  his  pofterity ;  a  .         ^ 
fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or  oppreffion,  but     159s. 
gained  by  the  regular  profits  of  his  offices,  and  pre- 
ferved  by  frugality; 

The  laft  aft  of  this  able  minifter  was  the  con-  sth  Aug. 
eluding  of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after 
being  in  fome  meafure  deferted  by  the  king  of 
France,  were  glad  to  prcferve  the  queen's  alliance 
by  fubmitting  to  any  ternns  which  ftie  pleafcd  to  re- 
quire of  them.  The  debt  which  they  owed  her  was 
now  fettled  at  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds :  Of 
this  fum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war,  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and  thefe  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
debt  Ihould  be  extinguilhed.  They  engaged  alfo, 
during  the  time  that  England  Ihould  continue  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrifons  of  the  caution- 
ary towns.  They  ftipulated,  that  if  Spsun  Ihould 
invade  England,  or  the'Ifle  of  Wigh?  or  Jerfey,  or 
Scilly,  they  ihould  affift  her  with  a  body  of  five 
thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe ;  and  that  in 
cale  Ihe  undertook  any  naval  armament  againft 
Spain,  they  fhould  join  an  equal  number  of  fhips  to 
her's  *.  By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  eafed  of  an 
annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  lofs  of  fo  wife  and  faithful  a 
minifter,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital 
enemy,  Philip  II.  who,  after  languifti.ing  under  many 
infirmities,  expired  in  an  advanced  age  at  Madrid. 
This  haughty  prince,  defirous  of  an  accommoda- 
tion with  his  revolted  fubjefts  in  the  Netherlands^ 
but  difdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name  the  con- 
ceffions  neceffary  for  that  purpofe,  had  transferred 
p  his  daughter,  married  to  archduke  Albert,  the 

«  Rymer,  vol.  xyi.  p.  340. 
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title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but  as  it  was 
not  expefted  that  this  princefs  could  have  poftcrity, 
"1598.^  and  as  the  reverfion  on  failure  of  her  iffue  was  ftiU 
referved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  conli- 
dcred  this  deed  only  as  the  change  of  a  name»  and 
they  pcrfifted  with  equal  obftinacy  in  th^ir  refiftance 
to  the  Spanifli  arms.  The  other  powers  alfo  of 
Europe  mad^  no  diftinftion  between  the  courts  of 
Bruflels  and  Madrid  i  and!  the  fecret  oppofition  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  England, 
continued  to  operate  againft  the  progrefs  of  Albertj 
as  it  had  done  againft  that  of  Philip. 
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CHAP.    XLIV. 

State  of  Ireland Tyrone's  rebellion EJfex/ent 

over  to  Ireland His  ill  Juccejs Returns  to 

England Is    difgraced His   intrigues-"—^ 

His  in/urreilion His  trial  and  execution — — 

.  French  affairs Mountjoy's  Juccejs  in   Ireland 

Defeat    of  the   Spaniards    and  Irijb A 

parliament Tyrone's  Jubmiffion  —  ^een's 

ficknejs  —and  death — and  character. 

THOUGH  the  dominion  of  the  Englifli  over  c  M  A  P, 
Ireland  had  been  feemingly  eftablilhed  above     XLiv.  ' 
four  centuries,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  their  ^-  '">^"  ^ 
authority  had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  nomi-  state^of 
nal.     The  Irifh  princes  and  nobles,  divided  among  Ireland, 
themfelves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks  of  obei- 
fance  to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  refill  j 
but  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  re- 
tain them  in  their  duty,  they  relapfed  ftill  into  their 
former  ftate.  of  independence.     Too  weak  to  intro- 
duce order  and  obedience  among  the  rude  inhabit- 
ants,   the  Englifti  authority  was  yet  fufficient  to 
check  the  growth  of  any  enterprifmg  genius  among 
the  natives:   And  though  it  could  beftow  no  true 
form  of  civil  government,  it  was  able  to  prevent  the 
rife  of  any  fuch  form,  from  the  internal  combina- 
tion or  policy  of  the  Irilh*. 

Most  of  the  Englifli  inftitutions  likewife  by 
which  that  ifland  was  governed,  were  to  the  laft 
degree  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  no  ftate  before  had  ever 
thought  of,  for  preferving  dominion  over  its  con- 
quered provinces, 

*  Sir  J.  Davieii  p.  5i  6,  7,  &c. 
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CHAP.  The  Englilh  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  projcft  of 
^^^^'^  fubduing  France,  a  projeft  whofe  fuccefs  was  the 
,5^5.  mod  innprobable,  and  would  to  them  have  proved 
the  moft  pernicious  j  neglcfted  all  other  enterprifcs, 
to  which  their  fituation  fo  ftrongly  invited  them, 
and  which  in  time  would  have  brought  them  an  ac- 
ceffion  of  riches,  grandeur,  and  fecurity.  The  fmall 
army  which  they  maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never 
lupplied  regularly  with  pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could 
be  levied  on  the  ifland,  which  poflefled  none,  they 
gave  their  foldiers  the  privilege  of  free  quarter  upon 
the  natives.  Rapine  and  infolence  inflamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered :  Want  of  fecurity  among  the  Irifh 
introducing  defpair,  nourilhed  ftill  more  the  floth 
natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  Englifh  carried  farther  their  ill-judged 
tyranny.  Inftead  of  inviting  the  Irifh  to  adopt  the 
more  civilized  cuftoms  of  their  conquerors,  they 
even  refufed,  though  earneftly  folicited,  to  com- 
mumcate  to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws,  and 
jcvery  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  as  ene- 
mies. Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  juftice,  the 
natives  could  find  no  fecurity  but  in  force ;  and  fly- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could 
'  not  approach  with  fafety,  they  fheltered  themfelves 
in  their  marlhes  and  forefls  from  the  infolence  of 
their  inhuman  matters.  Being  treated  like  wild 
bcafts,  they  became  fuch ;  and  joiping  the  ardour  of 
revenge  to  their  yet  untamed  barbarity,  they  grew 
every  day  more  intraftable  and  more  dangerous  \ 

As  the  Englifh  princes  deemed  the  conqucft  of 
the  difperfcd  Irifh  to  be  more  the  objeft  of  time  and 
patience  than  the  fource  of  military  glory,  they  will- 
ingly delegated  that  office  to  private  adventurers, 
who,  inlifting  foldiers  at  their  own  charge,  reduced 
provinces  of  that  ifland,  which  they ,  converted  to 

*  SirJ.Bayles,  p.  102,  icj,  &c. 
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their  own  profit.     Separate  jurifdiftions  and  princi-  chap, 

Valines  were  eltebliflicd  by  thefe  lordly  conquerors :  ^^^^'^ 
'he  power  of  peace  and  war  was  affumed :  Mili-  ,595. 
tary  law  was  exercifed  over  the  Irilh,  whom  they 
fubdued;  and  by  degrees  over  the  Englifh^  by 
whofe  affiftance  they  conquered:  And,  after  their 
authority  had  once  taken  root,  deeming  the  Eng- 
lish inftitutions  leis  favourable  to  barbarous  domi- 
nion, they  degenerated  into  mere  Irilh,  and  aban- 
doned the  garb,  language,  manners,  and  laws  of 
their  mother  country  ^ 

By  all  this  imprudent  conduft  of  England,  the 
natives  of  its  dependent  ftate  remained  ftill  in  that 
abjcft  condition,  into  which  the  northern  and  weft- 
crn  parts  of  Europe  were  funk,  before  they  received 
civility  and  flavery  from  the  refined  policy  and  irrc- 
fiftible  bravery  of  Rome.  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  when  every  chriftian  nation  was 
cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil  art  of  life,  that 
ifland,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a 
fertile  foil,  acceffible  in  its  fituation,  poflefTed  of 
innumerable  harbours,  was  ftill,  notwithftanding 
thefe  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people  whofe  cuf- 
toms  and  manners  approached  nearer  thofc  of 
favages  than  of  barbarians  **. 

As  the  rudenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  Irilh  were 
extreme,  they  were  funk  below  the  reach  of  that 
curiofity  and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  other 
people  in  Europe  had  been  feized  at  the  beginning 
of  that  century,  and  which  had  engaged  them  in 
innovations  and  religious  difputes,  with  which  they 
were  ftill  lb  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  fuperfti- 
tion;  the  praftices  and  obfervances  of  their  fathers, 
mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  ftill 
maint^ned  an  unlhaken  empire  over  them;  and 
the  example  alone  of  the  Englilh  was  fufficient  to 
render  the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and 


«  Sir  J.  DaTies,  p.  133,  134.,  &c. 

^  See  Spencer^s  Account  of  Ireland,  throughout. 
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CHAP,  difcontented  Irifli.     The  old  oppofition  of  manners' 

^^*    laws,  and  intereft,  was  now  inflamed  by  religbus 

»597»     antipadiy ;  and  the  fubduing  and  civilizing  of  that 

country  feemed  to  become  every  day  more  difficult 

and  more  imprafticable. 

•  The  animofuy  againft  the  Englifh  was  carried  io 
far  by  the  Irilh,  that,  in  an  infurreftion  raifed  by 
two  fons  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Athcnry, 
though  Iriih;  becaufe  they  began  to  conform  them- 
felves  to  Engliih  cuftoms,  and  had  embraced  a 
more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  pradifed 
by  their  anceftors**. 

The  ufual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to 
fix  thoufand  pounds  a-year  * :  The  queen,  though 
with  much  repining  ^  commonly  added  twenty 
thoufand  more,  which  flie  remitted  from  England : 
And  with  this  fmall  revenue  a  body  of  a  thoufand 
men  was  fupported,  which  on  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies was  augmented  to  two  thoufand^.  No  won- 
der that  a  force  fo  difproportioned  to  the  objedl, 
inftead  of  fubduing  a  mutinous  kingdom,  fervcd 
rather  to  provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite  thoie 
frequent  infurreftions,  which  ftill  farther  inflamed 
the  animofity  between  the  two  nations,  and  in- 
creafed'the  diforders  to  which  the'  Irifli  were  natu- 
rally  lubjedt. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Nealc, 
as  the  Irifli  called  him,  becaufe  head  of  that  potent 
clan,  raifed  a  rebellion  in  Ulft:eri  but  after  fome 
flcirmiflies  he  was  received  into  favour  upon  his  fub- 
miflion,  and  his  promife  of  a  more  dutiful  behaviour 
for  the  future^.  This  impunity  tempted  him  to 
undertake  a  new  infurredion  in  15675  but  being 

*  CamdeDy  p*  457-        '  •  Mcmoirfi  of  the  Sidncy$,  toI.  i. 

p.  86.  ^  C0X9  p.  342.     Sidneys  vol.  i.  p.  85.  soo. 

K  Camden,  p.  542.     Sidney,  v«l.  i.  p.65.  109*  183,  284. 
^  Camden,  p.  385.  391, 
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puihed  by  fir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  he  re-  C  ha  p, 
treated  into  Clandeboy,  and  rather  than  fubmit  to  ^^      "  . 
the  Englifli,  he  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  fome     1599, 
Scottilh  iflanders  who  commonly  infefted  thofe  parts 
by  their  incurfions.     The  Scots,    who  retained  a 
quarrel  againft  him  on  account  of  former  injuries, 
violated  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  and  murdered  him 
at  a  feftival  to  which  they  had  invited  him.     He 
was  a  man  equally  noted  for  his  pride,  his  violence, 
his  debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  to  the  Engliih  na- 
tion.    He  is  faid  to  have  put  fome  of  his  followers 
to  death  becaufe  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
ufe  of  bread  after  the  EngliQi  faftiion  *.     Though 
fo  violent  an  enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extren^ly 
addided  to  riot ;  and  was  accuftomed,  after  his  in- 
temperance had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  to  plunge 
his  body  into  mire  that  he  might  allay  the  flame 
which  he  had  raifed  by  former  exceflcs  ^.    Such  was 
the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian,  who  fcorned 
rfie  tide  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  in- 
tended to  have  reftored  to  him,  and  who  aflumed  the 
rank  and  appellation  of  kingof  Ulfter.  He  ufed  alfo 
to  fay,    that  though  the  queen  was  his  fovereign 
lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her  but  at  her 
jfeeking^ 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wifeft  and  moft 
aftive  governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  feve- 
ral  reigns " ;  and  he  poffefled  his  authority  eleven 
years ;  during  which  he  ftruggled  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  made  fome  progrefs  in  reprcffing  thofe  ' 
diforders  which  had  become  inveterate  among  the 
people.  The  earl  of  Defmond,  in  1569,  gave  him 
difturbance,  from  the  hereditary  animofity  which 
prevailed  between  that  nobleman  and  the  earl  of 
Ormondj  defcended  from  the  only  family  eftabhfhed 
in  Ireland,  that  had  fteadily  maintained  its  loyalty 

*  Camden,  p.  409.  k  Ibid.  p.  409.     Cox,  p.  324. 

*  Ibid.  p.  321,  m  Cox,  p.  350. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  the  Englifli  crown ".     The  earl  of  Thomond,  irf 

^^]^',f  1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Connaugbt,  but 
1599*  ^^^  obliged  to  fly  into  France  before  his  defigos 
we're  ripe  for  execution.  Stukely,  another  fugitive^ 
found  fuch  credit  with  the  pope,  Gregory  the  XIIIth> 
that  he  flattered  that  pontiff  with  the  profpe£k  of 
making  his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  king  of 
Ireland ;  and  as  if  diis  projedt  had  akeady  taken 
eflfed,  he  accepted  the  tide  of  marquis  of  Leiofter 
from  the  new  fovereigh*".  He  paflcd  next  into 
Spsun;  and  after  having  received  much  encourage^ 
ment  and  great  rewards  from  Philip,  who  intended 
to  employ  him  as  an  inftrument  in  difturbing  Eli- 
zabeth, be  was  found  to  poflieis  too  little  intcreft  for 
executing  thofe  high  promifes  which  he  had  made 
to  that  monarch.  He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  don  Sebaftian,  he  perifhed 
with  that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but  unfortunate 
expedition  againft  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  fome  interval,  fucceeded  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  J  and  in  1579  fuppre&d  a 
new  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Dcfmond,  thou^  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
rebellion  of  tlie  Bourks  followed  a  few  years  after; 
occafloned  by  the  ftrid  and  equitable  adminiftratioa 
of  fir  Richard  BiAgham,  governor  of  Connaqght, 
who  endeavoured  to  reprefs  the  tyranny  of  the  chief- 
tains over  their  vaflals  **.  The  queen,  finding  Ire- 
land fo  burthenfome  to  her,  tried  feveral  expedients 
forreducing.it  to  a  ftate  of  greater  order  andfubmif- 
fion.  She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Efiex,  father  to  that 
nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  favourite,  to  at- 
tempt the  fubduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Fer- 
ny, and  other  territories,  part  of  fome  late  forfeitures : 
But  that  enterprife  proved  unfortunate;  and  Efles 
died  of  a  difiemper  occafioned,  as  is  fuppoiedj  by  the 

A  Camden,  p.  424.  •  ^11,  p.  430.    Cox,  p.  354. 

P  Stowc,  p.  710. 
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Vetalioh  which  he  had  conceived  from  his  difap-  ^  *J^^^* 
pointftieDts.     An  onivcrfity  ^as  foundecJ  in  Dublin  ^       /^ 
ivith  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learning  into      159^. 
th^i  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitarits'*.     But  the  moft  unhappy 
Mpedient  eniployed  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
ivas  that  made  ufe  of  in  T585  by  Ck  John  Perrot> 
at  that  time  lord  deputy :  He  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irifh  inhabitants  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to 
icnabk  thenrr,  without  the  affiftance  of  the  goverft- 
tnent,    to  reprefs  the   incurfions   of  the   Scottilh 
iflanders^  by  which  thefe  parts  were  much  infefted  % 
At  the  fan>e  time,  the  invitations  of  Philip,  joined 
to  their  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  engaged  many 
of  the  gentry  to  ferve  in  the  Low  Country  wars ; 
iand  thus  Ireland  being  provided  with  officers  and 
Sbldiers,   with  difcipline  and  arms,  became  formi- 
tdaUe  to  the  Englifli,  and  was  thenceforth  able  to 
maintain  a  more  regukf  war  againft  her  ancient 
mafters. 

HuGrt  0*NeaIe,  nephew  to  Shan  0*Neaie,  had  Tyrore^s 
been  raifed  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  *'^^^^^*^**' 
Tyrone:  but  having  murdered  his  coufm,  fon  of 
that  rebel,  and  being  acknowledged  head  of  his 
clan,  he  preferred  the  pride  of  barbarous  licence 
and  dominion  to  the  pleafures  of  opulence  and  tran- 
quillity, and  he  fomented  all  thofe  diforders  by 
which  he  hoped  to  weaken  or  overturn  the  Englifli 
government.  He  was  noted  for  the  vices  of  perfidy 
and  cruelty,  fo  common  among  uncultivated  na- 
tions :  and  was  alio  eminent  for  courage,  a  virtue 
which  their  diforderly  courfe  of  life  requires,  and 
which,  notwithftanding5  being  fefs  fupported  by  the 
principle  of  honour,  is  commonly  more  precarious, 
among  them,  than  among  a  civilized  people.  Ty-^ 
rone,  aftuated  by  this  fpirit,  fecrctly  fomented  the 

i  Ouisdeft,  p.  566.  '  Nanton^s  Fragmenta  fteg^tia,  p.  1034 
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c  "- ^^'  difcontents  of  the  Maguires,  O'Donncls,  O'Rourksi 
y_  --'_?  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels ;  yet,  trufting  to  the 
1599.  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  profcfTions,  he 
put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  fir  William  Ruffe), 
who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  fent  over  deputy  to  ire- 
landJ  Contrary  to  the  advice  and  proteftation  of  fir 
Henry  Bagnal,  marlhal  of  the  army,  he  was  dif- 
miffed ;  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  em- 
braced the  refolution  of  raifing  an  open  rebellion, 
and  of  relying  no  longer  on  the  lenity  or  inexpe- 
rience of  the  Englifh  government.  He  entered  into 
a  correfpondence  with  Spain :  He  procured  thence 
a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition :  And  having, 
united  all  the  Irifli  chieftains  in  a  dependence 
upon  himlelf,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  formi- 
dable enemy. 

The  native  Irifh  were  fo  poor,  that  their  country, 
afforded  few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oat- 
meal, which  were  eafily  concealed  or  driven  away 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  averfe  to  the  expence  requifite  for  fupporring 
her  armies,  the  Englifh  found  much  difficulty  in 
pufliing  their  advantages,  and  in  purfuing  the  rebels 
into  the  bogs,  woods,  and  other  faftneffes,  to  which 
they  retreated.  Thefe  motives  rendered  fir  John 
Norris,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  army,  the 
more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  propofals  of  truce  or 
accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone;  and  after 
tlie  war  was  fpun  out  by  thefe  artifices  for  fbme 
years,  that  gallant  Englifhman,  finding  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  treacherous  promifes,  and  that  he 
had  performed  nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient  repu- 
tation, was  feized  with  a  languifliing  diftemper,  and 
died  of  vexation  and  difcontent.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  commarid,  was  llill  more 
unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of 
Black-water,  befieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  fur- 
rounded  in  difadvantageous  ground;  his  foldiers, 
difcouraged  by  part  of  their  powder's  accidentally 
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taking  fire,   were  put  to  flight;  and  though  the  ^^liv^' 
purfuit  was  (topped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded  ^    _^^*^ 
the  Englifh  horf«,  fifteen  hundred  men,   together     1599. 
with  the  general  himfelf,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
fpot.     This  viftory,  fo  unufual  to  the  Irilh,  roufed 
tjheir  courage,  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  raifcd  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who 
afiumed  the  charafter  of  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, and  patron  of  Irilh  liberty '. 

The   Englifh  council  were  now  fenfible,  that 
the  rebellion  of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous 
headj  and  that  the  former  temporifing  arts  of  grant- 
ing truces  and  pacifications  to  the  rebels,  and  of 
allowing  them  to  purchafe  pardons  by  refigning 
part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during  their  infurrec- 
tion,  ferved  only  to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  mutiny 
and  diforder  among  them.   It  was  therefore  refolved 
to  pufh  the  war  by  more  vigorous  meafures  s  and 
the. queen  caft  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,    lord 
Mountjoy,  as  a  man  who,  though  hitherto  lefs  ac- 
cuftomed  jto  arms  than  to  books  and  literature,  was 
endowed,  (he  thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  un- 
dertaking.    But  the  young  earl  of  EfTex,  ambitious 
of  fame,  and  defirous  of  obtaining  this  government 
for  himfelf,  oppofed  the  choice  of  Mountjoy^;  and 
reprefented  the  neceffity  of  appointing  for  that  im-    • 
portant  employment  fome  perlbn  more  experienced 
in  war  than  this  nobleman,  more  praftifed  in  bufi- 
nefs,  and  of  higher  quality  and  reputation.     By  this 
defcription,  he  was  undcrftood  to  mean  himfelf'; 
and  no  fooner  was  his  defire  known,  than  his  ene- 
mies, even  more  zcaloufly  than  his  friends,  confpired 
to  gratify  his  wifhes.     Many  of  his  fi-iends  thought 
that  he  never  ought  to  confent,  except  for  a  (horc 
time,  to  accept  of  any  employment  which  muft  re- 
move him  from  court,  and  prevent  him  from  cul- 

•  Cox,  p.  415.  ^  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  5^*« 
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^TCT  iv^'  tivating  thac  perfonal  inclination  which  the  qucm  6f 
^  vifibly  bore  him*.     His  enemies  hoped,  that  tf  by 

his  abfence  ifae  had  once  leifure  to  forgot  the  charatt 
of  his  peribn  and  converlation,  his  impatient  and 
lofty  demeanor  woold  foon  difguft  a  princeis  who 
ufually  exacted  fuch  [H-ofound  iubmiffion  and  im- 
plicit obedience  from  all  her  fcrvants,  Btit  Effex 
was  incapable  of  entering  into  fUch  cautious 
views  J  and  even  Elizabeth^  who  was  extremely  de- 
firous  of  fbbdaing  the  Irilh  rebels/  and  who  was 
much  prepoffefled  in  favour  of  Effex's  genius,  rcs^- 
dily  agreed  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by 
the  tide  of  lord  lieutenant.  The  nrK>re  to  encou- 
rage him  in  his  undertakingy  flic  granted  him  by 
his  patent  more  extenfive  authority  than  had  ever 
before  been  conferred  on  any  lieutenant ;  the  powa* 
of  carrying  on  or  finifliing  the  war  as  ho  pleafed,  of 
pardoning  the  rebels,  and  of  filling  all  the  moft 
confiderable  employments  of  the  kingdom  *.  And 
to  enfure  him  of  fucccfs,  (he  levied  a  numerous 
army  of  (ixteen  thoufand  foot  and  thirteen  hundred 
horie,  which  flie  afterwards  augmented  to  twet^ 
thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfer  A  force 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  aUe-  in  one 
campaign  to  overwhelm  the  rebels,  and  make  an 
entire  conqueft  of  Ireland.  Nor  did  Eflex's  ene- 
mies, the  earl  of  Nottingham,  {ir  Robert  Cecil,  fir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  lord  Cobham,  throw  any  ob- 
ftacles  in  the  way  of  thcfe  preparations;  but  hoped 
that  the  higher  the  queen'^s  expedtations  of  fuccefe 
were  raifed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  die 
event  to  correfpond  to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they 
rather  feconded  than  oppofed  thofe  exalted  enco- 
miums, which  Eflex's  numerous  and  fanguine  friends 
difperfcd,  of  his  high  genius,  of  his  elegant  endow- 
ments, his  heroic  courage,  his  unbounded  generoficy> 
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and  his  tioble  birth ;  nor  were  they  dilpleafed  to  c  H  a  l». 
«bfervc  that  paflionwe  fondnefs  which  the  people  ^^^^^ 
«vcry  where  expreffed  for  this  nobleman.  Thefe  1379. 
artful  politicians  bad  ftudied  his  tharader;  and 
finding  that  his  open  and  undaunted  1pirit>  if  taught 
temper  and  referve  from  oppofition,  muft  becon^e 
invincible^  they  refolved  rather  to  gire  foil  breath 
to  thofe  fails  which  Were  already  too  much  expanded, 
tand  to  pu(h  him  tspon  dangers  of  which  he  feemed 
to  make  fuch  fmall  account  '^.  And  the  better  to 
make  advantage  of  his  indifcretions,  fpies  were  fet 
upon  all  his  adions  and  even  expreflions ;  and  his 
vehement  fpirit,  which,  while  he  was  in  the  midft 
^  of  the  court  and  environed  by  his  rivals,  was  unac- 
'  quainted  with  diiguife,  could  not  fail,  nfter  he 
thought  himfelf  furrounded  by  none  but  friends,  to 
give  a  pretence  for  naalignant  fuipicions  and  con- 
itrudions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  March,  at- 
tended with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace ;  and 
what  did  him  more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous train  ^of  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  from 
afiedion  to  his  perfon^  had  attached  themfelves  to 
his  fortunes,-  and  fought  fame  and  military  expe- 
rience under  fo  renowned  a  commander.  The  firft 
aft  of  authority  which  he  cxercifed  after  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  was  an  indifcretion,  bwt  of  the  generous 
kind  J  and  in  both  thefe  refpefts  fuitable  to  his  cha- 
rafter.  He  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  earl 
of  Soudiampton,  general  of  the  horfe;  a  nobleman 
who  had  incurred  the  queen's  difpleafure,  by  fecretly 
marrying  without  her  confent,  and  whom  Ihe  had 
therefore  enjoined  Effex  not  to  employ  iq  any  com- 
mand under  him.  She  no  fooner  heard  of  this  ihftancc 
of  difobedience  than  (he  reprimanded  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  recal  his  commifllon  to  Southampton* 
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But  Effex,  who  had  imagined  that  fome  reaibns 
which  he  oppofed  to  her  firft  injunftions,  had  facif^ 
fied  her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonftrace  againft 
thefe  fecond  orders*;  and  it  was  not  till  (he  reite- 
rated her  commands^  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  difplace  his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  deliberated  with 
the  Irifh  council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  thecebels;  and  here  he 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the  ruin  of 
his  enterprife.  He  had  always  while  in  England 
blamed  the  condud  of  former  commanders,  who 
artfully  protradcd  the  war,  who  haraffed  their  troops 
in  fmall  enterprifes,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces 
and  temporary  pacifications  with  the  rebels.,  had 
given  thern  leifure  to  recruit  their  broken  forces  *. 
In  conformity  to  thefe  views,  he  had  ever  infifted 
.upon  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulftcr 
againft  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  inftruc- 
tions  had  been  drawn  agreeably  to  thefe  his  declared 
rcfolutions.  But  the  Irifh  counfellors  perfuaded 
him  that  the  feafon  'was  too  early  for  the  enterprife, 
and  that  as  the  moraffes  in  which  the  northern 
Irifli  ufually  Iheltered  themfelves,  would  not  as  yet 
be  paflable  to  the  Englifh  forces,  it  would  be  better 
to  employ  the  prefent  time  in  an  expc^dition  into 
Munfter.  Their  fecret  rcafon  for  diis  advice  was, 
that  many  of  them  poffefled  eftates  in  that  province, 
and  were  defirous  to  have  the  enemy  diflodged  from 
their  neighbourhood**:  But  the  fame  felfilh  fpiric 
which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counfel,  made 
them  foon  after  difown  it  when  they  found  the  bad 
confequences  with  which  it  was  attended  ^ 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munfter  cither 
to  fubmit  or  to  fly  into  the  neighbouring  provinces: 

»  Birch's  Mcmoirsj  vol.  ii.  p.  411.  4.51.  *  Ibid,  p.  4JI. 
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But  as  the  Irilh,  from  the  grcatncfs  of  the  queen's  chap. 
preparations,  had  concluded  that  fhe  intended  to  ^^^  '^ 
reduce  them  to  total  fubjeftion,  or  even  utterly  to  j^s^. 
exterminate  them,  they  confidered  their  defence  as 
a  common  caufe  -,  and  the  Englifh  forces  were  no 
fooner  withdrawn,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Munfter 
relapfed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  confede- 
racy with  their  other  countrymen.  The  army, 
meanwhile,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious 
marches,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  was 
become  fickly ;  and  on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  was  furprifingly  diminifhed  in 
number.  The  courage  of  die  foldiers  was  even 
much  abated:  For  though  they  had  prevailed  in 
fome  leflfer  enterprifes  againft  lord  Cahir  and  others ; 
yet  had  they  fometimes  met  with  more  (lout  re- 
fiftance  than  they  expefted  from  the  Irilh,  whom 
they  were  wont  to  defpife :  and  as  they  were  raw 
troops  and  unexperienced,  a  confiderable  body  of 
them  had  been  put  to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an 
inferior  number  of  the  enemy.  EflTex  was  fo  en- 
raged at  this  mifbehaviour,  that  he  cafliiei-ed  all  the 
officers,  and  decimated  the  private  men  ^.  But  this 
aft  of  feverity,  though  neceflFary,  had  intimidated 
the  foldiers,  and  increafed  their  averfion  to  the  fer- 
vice. 

The  queen  was  extremely  difgufted  when  Ihc 
heard  that  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  feafon  was 
confumed  in  thefe  frivolous  enterprifes ;  and  was 
ftill  more  furprifed  that  Eflex  perfevered  in  the  fame 
praftice  which  he  had  fo  much  condemned  in  others, 
and  which  he  knew  to  be  fo  much  contrary  to  her 
purpofe  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in  order 
to  give  his  troops  leifure  to  recruit  from  their  fick- 
nefs  and  fatigue,  left  the  main  army  in  quarters,  and 
marched  with  ^  fmall  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
into  the  county  of  Ophelie  againfl:  the  O'Connors 
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^,l?/l^-  a^  O'Mbres,  whom  he  forced  tp  a  fttbmtffieni 
But,  on  his  return  €o  Publin,  he  fo^nd  the  army  (b 
much  diminifhed,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Engliih 
council  an  account  of  its  condition,  ^d  informed 
them,  that  if  he  did  not  imnnediately  receive  ft  re- 
inforcement of  two  thoufand  men,  k  would  be  ifn- 
poflible  for  him  this  feafon  to  attempt  any  thing 
^gainft  Tyrone.  That  therfe  might  be  no  pretence 
for  farther  inadivity,  the  queen  ii^imediately  fenc 
over  the  number  demanded^;  and  Eflex  began  ac. 
laft  to  aflcmble  his  forces  for  the  expeditiofi  into  Ul- 
'  ftcr.  The  army  was  fo  averfe  to  this  enfcerprife,  and 
fo  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  that 
many  of  them  counterfeited  ficknefa,  many  of  them 
deferted  ^  5  and  Eflex  found,  that  after  lej^ving  tho 
neceflary  garrifons,  he  could  fcarcely  lead  four  thou^ 
iand  men  againft  the  rebels.  He  marched,  how- 
ever, with  this  fmall  .army;  but  was  foon  fenfibki^ 
that  in  fo  advanced  a  feafon  it  would  be  impollible 
for  him  to  effeft  any  thing  againft  an  enemy  who, 
though  fuperior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoi4 
every  decifivc  aftion.  He  hearkened,  therefore, 
to  a  melFdge  fent  him  by  Tyrone,  who  defired  a 
conference;  and  a  place  near  the  two  camps  was 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  The  generals  met 
without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a  river  ran  bc^ 
tween  them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the 
depth  of  his  faddle :  But  Eflex  ftood  on  the  oppo- 
lite  bank.  After  half  an  hour's  conference,  where 
Tyrone  behaved  with  great  fubmiflion  to  the  lor4 
lieutenant,  a  ceflatioa  of  arms  was  concluded  to  the 
fijfl:  of  May,  renewable  froip  fix  weeks  to  fix  weeks; 
but  which  might  be  broken  off^  by  either  party  upon 
a 'fortnight's  warning «.  EflTex  alfo  received  from 
Tyrone  propofals  for  a  peace,  in  which  that  rebel 
had  inferted  many  unreafonable  and  exorbitant  coo- 
ditions ;  And  there  appeared  afterwards  fom^  rea-r 

•  Birch's  Mempif'Sy  vol.  il.  p.  430.     Cox>  p.  4«i« 
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fon  to  fufpcft  that  he  had  here  oommenced  a  very  C  H  A  P^ 
i«j}uftifiablc  corrcfpondoKC  with  the  enemy \  ^     _*^ 

So  unexpe6led  an  ifTue  of  an  cnterprife,  the  i$ff, 
greateft  and  moft  cxpenfive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever 
undertaken,  provoked  her  extremely  againft  £(fex  5 
and  this  diiguft  was  much  augmented  by  other  cir- 
eumftances  of  that  nobleman's  condudk.  He  wrote 
many  letters  to  the  queen  and  council,  full  of  pec- 
vi&  tind  impatient  expreflions ;  complaining  of  his 
enemies,  lamentbg  that  their  calumnies  fliould  be 
believed  againft  him,  and  difcovering  fymptoms  of 
a  mind  equally  haughty  and  difcontented.  She  took 
i^are  to  inform  him  of  her  diflatisfadion  5  but  com« 
manded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  farther 
orders. 

£ss£x  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  <£ 
the  promotion  of  his  enemy,  fir  Robert  Cecil,  » 
the  office  of  mafter  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  whic!h 
he  bimfelf  afpired :  And  dreading  that,  if  he  re- 
mained any  longer  abfent,  the  queen  would  be  to- 
tally alienated  from  him,  he  haftily  ennbraced  a 
refolution  which^  he  knew,  had  once  fucceeded  with  -  » 
the  earl  of  Lcicefter,  the  former  favourite  of  Eli- 
zabeth. Lejcefter,  being  informed  while  in  the 
Low  Countries  that  his  miftrefs  .was  extremely 
difpleafed  with  his  conduft,  difobeyed  her  orders  by- 
coming  over  to  England ;  and  having  pacified  her 
by  his  prefence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flat*'^ 
tery  and  infinuation,  difappoinced  all  the  expeda^ 
pons  of  his  enemies*.  Effex,  therefore,  weighing  l^etam^ 
more  the  fimilarity  of  circumftances  than  the  differ-  England, 
encc  of  charafter  between  himfclf  and  Leicefter, 
irpmediately  fet  out  for  England ;  and .  making 
fpeedy  journies,  he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one 
was  in  the  leaft  apprifed  of  his  intentions*. 
Though  befmeve^  with  dirt  an4  fwe^t^  he  haftcned 

k  Winwoody  vol.  j.   p.   307.     State  Trials.    Bacon,   ro\.  if. 
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CHAP,  up  ftairs  to  the  prefence  chamber,  thence  to  the 
'^^^^^  privy  chamber;  nor  flopped  till  he  was  in  the 
>5$9'  queen's  bed-chamber,  who  was  newly  rifen,  and 
was  fitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face.  He  threw 
bimfelf  on  his  knees,  kified  her  hand,  and  had  fbme 
private  conference  with  her ;  where  he  was  fo  gra- 
cioufly  received  that,  on  his  departure,  he  was  heard 
to  cxprefs  great  fatisfai5tion,  and  to  diank  God  that 
though  he  had  fuSered  much  trouble  and  many 
ftorms  abroacj,  he  found  a  fweet  calm  at  home  K 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the 
rcfult  of  her  furprife,  and  of  the  momentary  fatif- 
fadion  which  (he  felt  on  the  fudden  and  unexpe&ed 
appearance  of  her  favourite :  After  (he  had  Icifurc 
for  recolleftion,  all  his  faults  recurred  to  her ;  and 
Ihe  thought  it  neceflary,  by  fome  fevcre  difcipline, 
to  fubdue  that  haughty  imperious  fpirit,  who,  pre- 
fuming  on  her  partiahty,  had  pretended  to  domineer 
in  her  councils,  to  engrofs  all  her  favour,  and  to 
aft,  in  the  moft  important  affairs,  without  r^ard 
Is  dif-  ^  her  orders  and  inftruftions.  When  Effex  waited 
graced.  '  pn  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  extremely  al- 
tered in  her  carriage  towards  him :  She  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  to  his  chamber ;  to  be  twice  exa- 
mined by  the  council  -,  and  though  his  anfwers  were 
ealm  and  fubmiflive,  (he  committed  him  to  the 
cuftody  of  lord  keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  (e- 
queftered  from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his 
countefs,  nor  was  fo  much  as  the  intercourfe  of  let- 
0  ters  permitted  between  them.    Effex  dropped  many 

cxpreffions  of  humiliation  and  forrov/,  none  of  re- 
feiitment:  He  profefled  an  entire  fubmiflion  to  the 

aueen's  will :  Declared  his  intention  of  retiring  into 
le  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life,  remote  from  courts  and  bufinefs :  But  though 
l)e  affcfted  to  be  fo  entirely  cured  of  his  afpiring 
ambition,  the  vexation  of  this  difappointment,  and 

^  Sydney's  Letters,  vol.ii.  p.  127, 
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4>f  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enemies,  preyed  upon  cuaw. 
his  haughty  fpirit,    and  he  fell  into  a  diftempcr  ^^^^' 
which  feemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger.  j^^. 

The  queen  had  ajways  declared  to  all  the  worlds 
and  even  to  the  earl  himfclf,  that  the  purpofe  pf 
^her  feverity  was  to  correft,  not  to  ruin  him";  and 
Vhen  (he  heard  of  bis  ficknefs,  Die  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  with  his  fituation.  She  ordered  eight  phy- 
ficians  of  th^  bcft  reputation  and  experience  to  con- 
fult  of  his  cafe;  and  being  informed  that  the  iflfue 
was  much  to  be  apprehended,  Ihe  fent  Dr.  James 
to  him  with  fome  broth,  and  dcfired  that  phyfician 
to  deliver  him  a  meflage,  which  fhe  probably  deem- 
ed of  ftill  greater  virtue;  that  if  fhe  thought  fuch  a 
^ep  confiftent  with  her  honour,  fhe  would  herfelf 
pay  him  a  vifit.  The  byftanders,  who  carefully 
obferved  her  countenance,  remarked  that  in  pro- 
nouncing thefe  words,  hcf  cyts  were  fufFufed  with 
tears ". 

When  the  fymptoms  of  the  queen's  returning 
^ffeflion  towards  Effex  were  known,  they  gave  a 
fenfible  alarm  to  the  faftion  which  had  declared 
their  oppofition  to  him.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
particular,  the  moft  violent  as  well  as  the  moft  am- 
bitious of  his  enemies,  was  fo  afiedted  with  the 
;iq>pearance  of  this  fudden  revolution,  that  he  was 
feized  with  ficknefs  in  his  turn ;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  apply  the  fame  falve  to  his  wound,  and 
to  fend  him  a  favourable  mefTage,  expreffing  her 
,defire  of  his  recovery  **.      , 

The  medicine  which  the  queen  adminiftered  tp  »5oo, 
thefe  afpiring  rivals  was  fuccef§ful  ^yith  both ;  and 
EfTex  being  now  allpwed  the  company  of  his  coun- 
tefs,  and  having  entertained  more  promifing  hopes 
of  his  future  fortunes,  was  fo  much  reftorcd  in  his 
healthy  as  to  be  thought  paft  danger.    A  belief  was 

<n  Birch*$  Memoirs,   p.  444,  445.      Sydney^s  Letter^   vol.  ii» 
p.  196.  H  Sydney *&Le(tei's^  VqU  ii-  ft  iji« 
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^^Lvv^'  ififtflled  into  Elizabeth,  that  his  dxftennper  htd  bcfti 
^  _^  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to  move  her  compaf. 
m£db.  fion^i  and  fh^  relapfed  into  her  fornncr  rigour  againll: 
him.  He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and  fent  her  a  rich  prefent 
on  New-Year's  day ;  as  was.  ufual  with  the  cour- 
tiers at  that  time :  She  read  the  letter,  but  rejcded 
-^  the  prefent^.  After  fomc  interval,  however,  of 
feventy,  {he  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  houle : 
And  though  he  remained  ftill  under  cuftody,  and 
•was  fequc&red  from  all  company,  he  was  fo  grate- 
ful for  this  mark  of  lenity,  that  he  fent  her  a  letter 
of  thanks  on  the  occafion.  *^  This  farther  degree 
**  of  goodnefs,'*  faid  he,  "  doth  found  in  my  ears 
**  as  if  ydur  majefty  fpalce  thefe  words.  Die  Hot^ 
<*  E£ix ;  /or  though  Ipunijb  thine  offence^  and  hum'- 
**  liU  thee  for  thy  goody  yet  will  I  one  day  befervei 
**  ag(ttn  by  thee.  My  proftrate  foul  makes  this  an- 
*«  fwCT:  /  hope  for  that  hleffed  day.  And  in  ex- 
**  peftatioii  of  it,'  all  my  affliftions  of  bodf  and 
**  mind  are  humbly^  patiently,  and  cheerfully  borne 
««  by  me '/'  The  countcfs  of  Effex,  daughter  of 
i\x  Francis  Walfingham,  poflefled,  as  well  as  her 
hufband,  a  refined  tafle  in  literature ;  and  the  chief 
confolation  which  Eflex  enjoyed  during  this  period 
of  anxiety  and  expeftation,  confifted  m  her  com- 
pany, and  in  reading  with  her  thofe  inftruftivc  and 
entertaining  authors,  which  even  during  the  time 
of  his  greaceft  profperity,  he  had  never  entirely 
negle£ted. 

There  were  fcveral  incidents  which  kept  alive 
the  queen's  anger  againft  Eflex,  Every  account 
which  (he  received  from  Ireland,  convinced  her 
more  and  more  of  his  mifconduft  in  that  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  infignificant  purpofes  to 
which  he  had  employed  fo  much  force  and  treafbre. 
Tyrone,  fo  far  from  being  quelled,  had  thought 
proper,   in  lefs  than  three  months,   to  break  the 

r  Sydney's  Lctteri,  tol.  ii.  p.  153.  \  Ibid.  p.  155,  i^^* 
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truce ;  and  joining  with  O'Domicl,  and  other  rebels,  chap* 
had  over-run  almdft  the    whole  kingdom.      He  ^^"-|^ 
boafted  that  he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  fupply  of     i^p^ 
men,  moneyj  and  arms  from  Spain :  He  pretended 
to  be  champion  of  the  catholic  religion:  And  he 
<^)enl7  exulted  in  the  prefent  of  a  p^nix  phjme> 
if^ich  the  pope,  Clement  VI I L  in  order  to  encou* 
rage  him  in  the  profecntion  of  fo  good  a  caufe,  had 
conlecratedj  and  had  conferred  upon  him^     The 
queen,  that  (he  might  check  his  pr(^efs>  returned 
to  her  former  intention  of  appointing  Moun^oy 
lord-deputy }  and  though  that  nobleman,  who  way 
an  intimate  friend  of  Efiex,  and  deSred  his  retwi^ 
to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  firft  very  ear- 
neftly  excufe  himfelf,  on  account  of  his  bad  flate 
of  health,  ihe  obliged  him  to  accept  of  the  employ- 
ment.    Mountjoy  found  the  ifland  almoft  m  a  de* 
iperate  condition ;  but  being  a  man  of  capacity  and 
vigour,  he  was  fo  little  difcouraged,  that  he  imme- 
diately advanced  againft  Tyrone  in  Ulfter.     He 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  chief 
teat  of  the  rebels :  He  fortified  Derry  and  Mount- 
Norris,  in  order  to  bridle  the  Irifli:    He  chafed 
them  from  the  field,  and  obliged  them  to  take  Ihel- 
ter  in  the  woods  and  moraffes ;  He  employed,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  fir  George  Carew  in  Munfter:  And 
By  thefe  promifing  enterprifes,  he  gave  new  life  to     ^ 
the  queen's  authority  in  that  ifland. 

As  the  comparifon  of  Mountjoy's  adminiftration 
with  that  of  Eflex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth 
from  her  favourite,  fhe  received  additional  difguftfrom 
the  partiality  of  the  people,  who,  prepofleflcd  with  an 
extravagant  idea  of  Eflcx's  merit,  complained  of  the 
injuftice  done  him  by  his  remov^  from  court,  and* 
by  his  confinement.  Libels  were  fecretly.  difperfed 
againft  Cecil  and  Raleigh,  and  all  his  enemies:  And 
his  popularity,   which   was  always   great,   fecmed 

*  Camdco,  p.  617* 
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CHAP,  rather  to  be  ihcreafed  than  diminiflicd  by  bk  nuf^ 
^^^y* ,  fortunes.  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  juftify  to  the 
tdogu  public  her  condudt  with  regard  to  him,  had  often 
cxprefTed  her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  the 
Star  Chamber  for  his  offences :  But  her  tendcmeis 
for  him  prevailed  at  laft  over  her  fcverity ;  and  (he 
was  contented  to  have  him  only  examined  by  the 
privy-council.  The  attorney-general,  Coke,  opened 
the  cauCe  againft  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  <:rru- 
clty  and  infolence  which  that  great  lawyer  ufual]/ 
exercifcd  againft  the  unfortunate.  He  difplayed  in 
the  ftrongcft  colours,  all  the  faults  committed  by 
Eflex  in  his  adminiftration  of  Ireland  t  His  making 
Southampton  general  of  the  horfe,  contrary  to  the 
queen's  injunctions;  his  deferting  the  enterpriie 
againft  Tyrone,  and  marching  to  Leinfter  and 
Munfterj  his  conferring  knighthood  on  too  many 
perfons  j  his  fecret  conference  with  Tyrone  j  and  his 
fudden  return  from  Ireland,  in  contempt  of  her 
majefty's  commands.  He  alfo  exaggerated  the  in- 
dignity of  the  conditions  which  Tyrone  had  been 
allowed  to  propofc ;  odious  and  abominable  condi- 
tions, faid  he ;  a  public  toleration  of  an  idolatrous 
religion,  pardon  for  himfclf  and  every  traitor  in  Ire- 
land, and  full  reftitution  of  lands  and  poflefllons  to 
all  of  them  ^  The  folicitor-general,  Fleming,  in- 
fifted  upon  the  wretched  fituation  in  which  the 
earl  had  left  that  kingdom ;  and  Francis,  fon  of  (ir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  had  been  lord-keeper  in  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  clofed  the  charge 
with  difplaying  the  undutiful  exprefllons  contained 
^    in  fome  letters  written  by  the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  in  his  own  de* 
fence,  renounced,  with  great  fubmiifion  and  humi- 
lity, all  pretenfions  to  an  apology  **;  and  declared 
his  refolution  never,  on  this  or  any  other  occafion, 
to  have  any  conteft  with  his  fovereign.     He  laid, 

>  t  Birch's  MemoirSy  vol.  ii.  p.  449, 
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that,  having  fevered  himfclf  from  the  world,  and  C  H  a  p, 
abjured  all  Icntimcnts  of  ambition,  he  had  no  fcru-  ,  ^^^^^ 
pic  to  confefs  every  failing  or  error,  into  which  his  ,400. 
youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities  might  have 
betrayed  him ;  that  his  inward  forrow  for  his  offences 
againft  her  majefly  was  fo  profound,  that  it  exceeded 
all  his  outward  crojfTes  and  afflidtions,  nor  had  he  , 
any  fcruple  of  fubmitting  to  a  public  confeffion  of 
whatever  ihe  had  been  pleafed  to  impute  to  him ; 
that  in  his  acknowledgments  he  retained  only  one 
referve,  which  he  never  would  relinquifh  but  with 
his  life,  the  affertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart, 
of  an  unfeigned  afFeftion,  of  an  earneft  defire  ever 
to  perform  to  her  majefty  the  beft  fervicc  which  his 
poor  abilities  would  permit ;  and  that  if  this  fenti- 
ment  were  allowed  by  the  council,  he  willingly  ac-  ■ 
quicfced  in  any  condemnation  or  fentcnce  which 
they  could  pronounce  againft  him.  This  fubmiflioii 
was  uttered  with  fo  much  eloquence,  and  in  fo  pa- 
thetic a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of 
the  audience*.  All  the  privy- counfellors,  in  giving 
their  judgment,  made  no  fcruple  of  doing  the  earl 
^ftice  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions. 
Kven  Cecil,  whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy, 
treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity.  And  the 
fentence  pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  (to  which 
the  council  aflented)  was  in  thefe  words :  "  If  this 
'^  caufe,"  faid  he,  "  had  been  heard  in  the  Star- 
'^  Chamber,  my  fentence  muft  have  been  for  as 
**  great  a  fine  as  ever  was  fet  upon  any  man's  head 
*'  in  that  court,  together  with  perpetual  confine- 
*«  meat  in  that  prifon  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  * 
**  his  quality,  the  Tower,  But  fince  we  are  now 
*'  in  another  place,  and  in  a  courfe  of  favour,  my 
*'  cenfure  is,  that  the  earl  of  Effex  is  not  to  cxe* 
**  cute  the  office  of  a  counfellor,  nor  that  of'  earl 

*  Sidney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  aoo,  loi. 
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XLiv.     ^,  nanc€;  and  to  return  to  his  own  houfc,  there  u$ 

continue  a  pnfoner  till  it  (hall  pleafe  her  ms^cftjr 

to  rclcafe  this  and  all  the  reft  of  his  fentcncc'.*^ 

The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  flight  oppofition  to 

idiis  fentence;  and  faid>  that  if  he  thought  it  would 

ftand,  he  would  have  required  a  little  more  time  to 

deliberate ;  that  he  deemed  it  fbmewhat  fevere^  and 

tliat  any  commander  in  chief  might  eafily  incur  a 

lake  penalty.     But  however^  added  he,  in  confix 

dence  of  her  msycfty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rdt. 

The  earl  of  Worcefler  delivered  his  opinion  in  si 

couple  of  Latin  ver^  -,  importing,  that,  where  thtf 

Gods  are  offended,  even  misfortunes  ought  to  be 

imputed  as  crinies,  and  that  accident  is  no  excufe 

for  tranfgreSions  againft  the  Divinity.  ^ 

Bacon,  fo  much  diftinguiibed  afterwardiB  by  hiJ 

high  offices,  and  ftill  more  by  his  profound  genua 

for  the  fciences,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family^ 

being  nephew  to  lord  Burleigh,  and  coufin-germail 

to  the  fecretary :  But  notwithitanding  his  extraordi* 

nary  talents,  he  had  met  with  fo  little  prote&ion  from 

his  powerful  relations,  that  he  had  not  yet  obtaineA 

any  preferment  in  the  law,  which  was  his  profeflioiu 

But  Eflex,  who  could  diftinguifli  merit,  and  wha 

paffionately  loved  it,  had  entered  into  an  intimate 

feendihip  with  Bacon;    had  zealoufly  attempted, 

though  without  fuccefs,  to  procure  him  the  office  of 

ibiicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend 

under  the  difappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a 

prefent  of  land  to  the  value  of  eighteen  hundred 

pounds  '.     The  public  could  ill  excufe  Bacon's  Jip- 

pearance  before  the  council,  againfl  fo  munificent  a 

benefaAor;    though  he  a<5ted  in  obedience  to  the 

queen's  commands:  But  fhe  was  fo  well  pleafcd 
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With  his  behaviour,  that  flie  impoled  on  him  a  new  Cjt  a  p. 
tafk,  of  drawing  a  narrative  of  that  day's  proceed-  ^  ^^V^ 
ings,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  public  of  the  juftice  and     i6&o* 
lenity  of  her  conduft.     Bacon,  who  wanted  firm- 
nefs  of  chara6ter  more  than  humanity,  gave  to  the 
whole  tranfaftion  the  moft  favourable  turn  for  Eflex; 
and,  in  particular,  painted  out,  in  elaborate  expref- 
fion,  the  dutiful  fubmiflion  which  that  nobleman 
difcovered  in  the  defence  that  he  made  for  his  con- 
duft.     When  he  read  the  paper  to  her,  fhe  fmiled 
at  that  paflage,  and  obferved  to  Bacon,  that  old 
love,  (he  faw,  could  not  eaCly  be  forgotten.     He 
replied,  that  he  hoped  flie  meant  that  of  herfelf  *• 

All  the  world  indeed  expefted  that  Eflex  would 
foon  be  reinftated  in  his  former  credit  *";  perhaps, 
as  is  ufual  in  reconcilements  founded  on  inclination, 
would  acquire .  an  additional  afcendant  over  the 
queen,  and  after  all  his  difgraccs  would  again  ap- 
pear more  a  favourite  than  ever*  They  were  con- 
firmed in  this  hope  when  they  faw  that,  though  he 
was  ftiU  prohibited  from  appearing  at  court  %  he 
was  continued  in  his  office  of  mafter  of  horfe,  and 
was  reftored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his  friends 
had  accefs  to  him.  Eflfex  himfelf  feemed  determined 
to  perfeverc  in  that  conduft  wliich  had  hitherto 
been  fo  fuccefsful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this 
difcipline,  had  endeavoured  to  render  habitual  to 
him :  He  wrote  to  her,  that  he  kifled  her  majefty's 
hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  Ihe  had  correfted 
him  i  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheerfulnefs,  till  fhe  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that 
prefence,  which  had  ever  been  the  chief  fource  of* 
his  happinefs  and  enjoyment :  And  that  he  had  now 
refolvcd  to  make  amends  for  his  paft  errors,  to  re- 
tire into  a  country  folitude,  and  fay  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, "  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beafts  of* 

•  Cabala,  p»  83*  -^  Wic^ood,  vol.  i.  p.  254, 

<  Biixh's  MeiDoir$i  Tol.  ti.  p.  461, 
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CHAP.  €€  the  field  J  let  me  eat  grafs  as  an  ox,  and  be  wict 

^l^'^  "  with  the  dew  of  heaven  j  till  it  ffiall  plcafc  the 

ifoo.      *^  queen  to  reftore  me  to  my  underftanding."    The 

queen  was  much  pleafed  with  thefe  fentimciits>  and 

replied,  that  fiie  heartily  wifhed  his  anions  might 

correfpond  with  his  expreffions;  that  he  had  tried 

her  patience  a  long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  flic 

fliould  now  make  fome  experiment  of  his  fubmitfion; 

that   her  father   would    never  have    pardoned    fo 

much  obftinacy ;  but  that,  if  the  fiirnace  of  a03ic- 

tion  produced  fuch  good  efFefts,  flie  fhould  ever 

after  have  the  better  opinion  of  her  chemiftry  *. 

The  carl  of  Effex  poffeflcd  a  monopoly  of  Wect 
wines ;  and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  pa* 
ticntly  expefted  that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and 
he  confidered  this  event  as  the  critical  circumftancc 
of  his  life,  which  would  determine  whether  he  could 
ever  hope  to  be  reinftated  in  credit  and  authority  *. 
But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment^ 
was  of  a  temper  fomewhat  haughty  and  feverc;  and 
being  continually  furroundcd  with  Eflcx's  -enemies, 
means  were  found  to  perfuade  her,  that  his  lofty 
fpirit  was  not  yet  fufficiently  fubdued,  and  that  he 
muft  undergo  this  farther  trial,  before  he  could 
again  be  fafely  received  into  favour*  She  therefore 
denied  his  requeft ;  and  even  added,  in  a  contemp- 
tuous ftyle,  that  an  ungovernable  beaft  muft  be 
ftinted  in  his  provender  ^ 
His  in-  This  rigour,  pulhed  one  ftcp  too  far,  proved  the 

trigues.  fi^al  ruin  of  this  young  noblemen,  and  was  the 
fource  of  infinite  forrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen 
herfelf.  Effex,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  fo  loi^ 
fubdued  his  proud  fpirit,  and  whofe  patience  was 
now  exhaufted,  imagining  that  the  queen  was  en- 
tirely inexorable,  burft  at  once  all  reftraints  of  fub- 
miflion  and  of  prudence,  and  determined  to  feck  re- 
lief^ by  proceeding  to  the  utmoft  extremities  againft 

A  Camden,  p.  6z8.  ^  Birch*s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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Ills  enemies.     Even  tJuring  his  grcatefft  favour  he 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  carry  matters  with  a  

.  'high  hand  towards  his  fbvereign ;  and  as  this  prac-  i6oo. 
ticc  gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  fometimes 
foccefsfial,  hk  'had  inrprudently  ima^ned  that  it  was 
the  ofiiy  proper  method  of  managing  her  *.  Bnt 
being  noW  rcdiliced  to  deipair,  he  gave  entire  reins 
to  his  violent  dilpofition,  and  threw  off  all  appear- 
ance of  dwty  and  refped.  intoxicated  with  the 
public  faVoar^  which  ke  already  poffcflfed,  he  prat- 
tifed  ainew  eH^ery  art  of  popularity ;  and  endeavoured 
to  incrcafe  the  general  good-will  by  a  hofpitabie 
mantjeroflifc,  littfe  fuitcd  to  his  fituation  and  cir- 

*  cuinftances.  His  former  employments  had  given 
him  :grcat  connexions  with  men  of  the  miKtary  prO- 
feflion  ;  and  he  now  entertained^  by  additional  ci- 
reffes  aikd  <nvilities,  a  friendfhip  with  ^11  defperate 
adventurers,  whofe  attachrnent  he  hoped  might,  in 
his  prefcnt  views,  prove  ferviceabte  to  him.  Hp 
fecretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  catholics ;  but 
his  chief  truft  iay  in  the  puritans,  whoin  he  openly 
careffed,  and  whofe  manners  he  feemed  to  have  ert- 
tirely  adopted.  He. engaged  the  moft  celebrated 
preachers  of  that  feft  to  refort  to  Eflfex-houfe ;  he 

.  had  daiiy  prayers  and  fermons  in  his  family;  and 
he  invited  di  the  zealots  in  London  to  attend  tho^c 
pious  exercifes.  Such  was  the  difpofition  now  be- 
ginning to  prevail  among  the  Englilh,  that,  inftead 
©f  feafting  and  public  fpeftacleB,  the  methods  an- 
ciently praftifed  to  gain  the  populace,  nothing  fo 
cffeftually  ingratiated  an  ambitious  leader  with  the 
|>ublxc,  as  thefe  fanatical  entertainments.  And  as^ 
the  puritanical  preachers  fi-equently  inculcated  in 
thek  fermons  the  dodrine  of  refiftance.  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  they  prepared  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
For  thofe  feditious  projefts  which  Eflex  was  fecretly 
meditating  ^. 

f  Cabiia^  p.  79. 

^  Bii'ch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.    Camden,  p.  630, 
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;feuT  the  greatcft  imprudence  of  this  nobleman 
_  proceeded  from  the  opennefs  of  his  temper,  by  which 
1600.  ~^'  he  was  ill  qualified  to  fucceed  in  fuch  difficult  and 
dangerous  enterprifes.  He  indulged  himfdf  in  great 
/  .  liberties  of  fpeech,  and  was  even  heard  to  fay  of  the 
queeo,  that  (he  was  now  grown  an  old  woman,  and 
was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in  her  body*. 
Some  court  ladies,  whole  favours  Effex  had  formerly 
neglected,  carried  her  thefe  ftories,  and  incenfed  her 
to  a  high  degree  againft  him.  Elizabeth  was  ever 
remarkably  jealous  on  this  head ;  and  though  (he 
was  now  approaching  to  her  feventieth  year,  Ihe  al- 
.  lowed  her  courtiers  ^  and  even  foreign  ambaJSfadorsS 
to  compliment  her  upon  her.  beauty  j  nor  had  all 
her  good  fenfe  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  pre- 
pofterous  vanity  "*. 

There  was  alfo  an  expedient  employed  by  Eflex, 
vhich,  if  poffible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen 
than  thofe  farcafms  on  her  age  and  deformity ;  and 
that  was,  his  fccret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots, 
her  heir  and  fuccelTor.  That  prince  had  this  year 
very  narrowly  efcaped  a  dangerous,  though  ill- 
ibrmed^  confpiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowry ;  and  even 
his  deliverance  was  attended  with  this  difagreeable 
circumftance,  that  the  obftinate  ecclefiaftics  perfifted, 
in  fpite  of  the  nrioft  inconteftible  evidence,  to  main- 
tain to  his  face,  that  there  had  been  no  fuch  con- 
foiracy.  James,  harafled  with  his  turbulent  and 
faftious  fubjefts,  caft  a  wiihful  eye  to  the  fuccefSon 
of  Englsmd  i,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  queen  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  defire  increafed  of  mounting 
that  throne,  on  which,  befides  acquiring  a  great  ad- 
dition of  power  and  fplendour,he  hoped  to  govern  a 

$ 

*  Camdtn,  p.  62^.    Ofbornc,  p,  397.    Sir  Walter  RaleigVs  Pre- 
rogative of  Parikment^  p.  43. 

^  Bircirs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  443. 

*  Sydney's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

■  See  note  [KKJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume* 
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people  fo  much  more  tradable  and  fubmifllve.  He  c  H  A  ?• 
negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  ^^^^ 
to  enfure  himfelf  friends  and  partifans:  He  even  1600. 
ncglefted  not  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain ; 
and  though  he  engaged  himfelf  in  no  pofiti  ve  promife, 
he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hopes  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  fucccflion,  they  mighp  expeft  fome  more  li- 
berty than  was  at  prefent  indulged  them.  Elizabeth 
was  the  only  fovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  he  never 
dared  to  mention  his  right  of  fucceffion  :  He  knew 
that,  though  her  advanced  age  might  now  invite 
her  to  think  of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  fl>e 
never  could  bear  the  profpeft  of  her  own  death 
without  horror,  and  was  determined  -ftill  to  retain 
^  him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  entire  depend* 
ence  upon  her. 

Essex  was  defcended  by  females  from  the  royal 
family ;  and  fome  of  his  fanguine  partifans  had 
been  fo  imprudent  as  to  mention  his  name  among 
thoft  of  other  pretenders  to  the  crown  i  but  the  earl 
took  care,  by  means  of  tjcnry  Lee,  whom  he  fc- 
credy  lent  into  Scotland,  to  aflure  James,  that,  fo 
far  from  entertaining  fuch  ambitious  views,  he  was 
determined  to  ufe  every  expedient  for  extorting  an 
immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  that  monarch's 
right  of  fucceffion.  James  willingly  hearkened  to 
this  propofal ;  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  Eflex  intended  to  employ.  EITex 
had  communicated  his  fcheme  to  Mountjoy,  deputy 
of  Ireland  ;  and  as  no  man  ever  commanded  more 
the  cordial  affedion  and  attachment  of  his  friendsj 
he  had  even  engaged  a  perfon  of  that  virtue  and 
prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over 
part  of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the 
queen  to  declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  fucccflbr  \ 
And  fuch  was  Eflex's  impatient  ardour,  that,  though 
James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he  ftiU 

A  Sir«V$  Memoirt,  toI.  11.  p.  471. 
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endeavoured  to  perfgade  Mountjoy  not  to  defift  from 
the  projeft ;  But  the  deputy,  who  thoiight  that  fuch 

^,600."  violence,  though  it  might  be   prudent,  and  evea 
juftifiable,  when  fupported  by  a  fovereign  prince, 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  would  be  rafh  aivi  criminal, 
if  attempted  by  fubjefts,  abfolutely  refufed  his  con- 
currence.   .The  correfpondence,  however,  between 
Effex  and  die  court  of  Scotland  was  ft  ill  conduded 
with  great  fecregy  and  cordiality ;  and  that  noble- 
man, befides  conciliatijig  the  favour  of  James,  rc- 
prefented  all  his  own  adverfaries  as  enemies  to  that 
prince's  fucccflion,  and  as  men  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interefts  of  Spain,  and   partifans  of  the  chime- 
rical title  of  the  Infanta. 

The  Infanta  and  the  archduke  Albert  had  made 
fome  advances  to  the  queen  for  peace ;  and  Bou- 
logne, as  a  neutral  town,  was  chofcn  for  the  place 
of  conference.  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  the  Englilh  re- 
fident  in  France,  Herbert,  Edmondes,  and  Beale, 
were  fcnt  thither  as  ambaffadors  from  Engird  ^ 

ft6th  May.  and  negotiated  with  Zuniga,  Carillo,  RicRardot,  and 
Verheiken,  minifters  of  Spain,  and  the  archduke : 
But  the  conferences  were  foon  broken  off  by  dif- 
putes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial.  Among  the 
European  flates  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the 
precedency  above  Caftile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and 
the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanifh  nvMiarchy 
was  compoied ;  and  Elizabeth  infifted>  that  this  an- 
cient right  was  not  loft  on  account  of  the  jundion 
of  thefe  ftates,  and  that  that  monarchy  in  its  prefenc 
fituation,  though  it  furpaffed  the  Englilh  in  extent 
as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be  compared  with  it 
in  point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and  regular 
foundation  of  precedency  among  kingdoms  as  well 
as  noble  families.  That  fhe  might  ftiew,  however, 
a  pacific  difpofition,  fhe  was  content  to  yield  to  an 
equality ;  but  the  Spanilh  minifters,  as  their  nation 
had  always  difputed  precedency  even  with  France, 
to  which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  farther 

in 
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in  the  conference,  till  their  fuperiority  of  rank  were  CHAP* 
acknowledged***     During  the  preparations  for  this  J^_^'^ 
abortive  negotiation  'the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the      1600. 
admiral,  lord  Buckhurft,  treafurer,    and  fecretary 
Cecil,  had  difcovered  their  inclination  to  peace; 
but  as  the  Englifh  nation,  fluflied  with  luccefs,  and 
languine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  conqueft, 
were  in  general  averfe  to  that  meafure,  it  was  eafy 
for  a  perfon  fo  popular  as  Eflex  to  infufe  into  the 
multitude  an  opinion,  that  thcfe  minifters  had  fa- 
crificed  the  interefts  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and 
would  even  make  no  fcruple  of  receiving  a  fovereign 
from  that  hoftile  nation. 

But  Eflex,  not  content  with  thefe  arts  for  decry-.  i6ox. 
ing  his  adverfaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  vio-  ' 
lent  methods  of  ruining  them ;  chiefly  inftigated  by 
Cuffe,  his  fecretary,  a  naan  of  a  bold  and  arrogant 
fpirit,  who  had  acquired  a  great  afcendant  over  his 
patron,  A  feleft  council  of  malcontents  was  formed, 
who  commonly  met  at  Drury-houfe,  and  werctcom- 
pofed  of  fir  Charles  Davers,  to  whom  the  houfe  be- 
longed, the  earl  of  Southampton,  fir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  fir  Chrifl:opher  Blount,  fir  John  Davies, 
and  John  Littleton ;  and  Eflex,  who  boafted  that 
he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  barons,  knights,  and 
gentlemen  of  note  at  his  devotion,  and  who  trufted 
ftill  more  to  his  authority  with  the  populace,  com- 
municated to  his  aflbciates  thofe  fecret  defigns  with 
which  his  confidence  in  fo  powerful  a  party  had  in- 
fpired  him.  Among  other  criminal  projects,  the 
refult  of  blind  rage  and  defpair,  he  deliberated  with 
them  concerning  the  method  of  taking  arms  j  and 
aflted  their  opinion  whether  he  had  beft  begin  with 
feizing  the  palace  or  the  Tower,  or  fet  out  with 
making  himfeU"  matter  at  once  of  both  places.  The 
firft  enterprife  being  preferred,  a  method  was  con- 
certed for  executing  it.      It   was  agreed  that   fir 

•  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.l.  p.  i86— tx6« 
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Chriftopher  Blount,  with  a  choice  detachment, 
fhould  poflefs  himfclf  of  the  palace  gates  j  that 
Davies  fhould  feize  the  hall,  Davers  the  guard- 
chamber  and  prcfence-channbcr;  and  that  EilcK 
Ihould  ru(h  in  from  the  Meufc,  attended  by  a  body 
of  his  partifans;  Ihould  entreat  the  queen  with  all 
demonftrations  of  humility,  to  remove  his  enemies : 
(hould  oblige  her  to  affemble  a  parliament;  and 
fhould  with  common  confent  fettle  a  new  plan  of 
government  ^: 

While  thefe  defperate  projefts  were  in  agitadon, 
many  rcafons  of  fufpicion  were  carried  to  the  queen ; 
and  fhe  fent  Robert  Sacville,  fon  of  the  treafurer, 
to  EfTex-houfe,  on  pretence  of  a  vifit,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  difcovering  whether  there  were  in 
that  place  any  unufual  concourfe  of  people,  or  any 
extraordinary  preparations  which  might  threaten  an 
infurreftion.  Soon  after  EfTex  received  a  fummons 
to  attend  the  council,  which  met  at  the  treafurcr*s 
houfe ;  and  while  he  was  mufing  on  this  circum- 
ftance,  and  comparing  it  with  the  late  unexpefted 
vifit  from  Sacville,  a  private  note  was  conveyed  to 
him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  concluded  that  all  his  confpiracy  was 
difcovered,  at  leaft  fufpeftedj  and  that  the  eaficft 
punifhment  which  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  was 
a  new  and  more  fcvere  confinement :  He  diereforc 
excufed  himfelf  to  the  council  on  pretence  of  an 
indifpofition  j  and  he'  immediately  difpatched  mef- 
fages  to  his  more  intimate  confederates,  requefting 
their  advice  and  afliftance  in  the  prefent  critical 
fituation  of  his  aftairs.  They  deliberated,  whether 
they  fliould  abandon  all  their  projefts,  and  fly  the 
kingdoms  or  inftantly  feize  the  palace  with  the 
force  which  they  could  affemble ;  or  rely  upon  the 
affeftions  of  xhe  citizens,  who  were  generally  known 

f  Camden,  p.  630.  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  464..  State  Tiia]|« 
S*to»,  vol.  iv.  J).  541,  543. 
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to  have  a  great  attachment  to  the  earl.  Eflex  de-  ^JJ /^^* 
dared  againft  the  firft  expedient,  and  profeffed  him-  ^  _  _ '_, 
felf  determined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  fub-  jsou 
mit  to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive.  To  feize  the  pa- 
lace feemed  imprafticable,  without  more  prepara- 
tions; efpecially  as  the  queen  feemed  now  aware  of 
their  projefts,  and,  as  they  heard,  had  ufed  the  pre- 
caution of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards.  There 
remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  be- 
taking themfelves  to  the  city ;  and,  while  the  pru- 
dence and  feafibility  of  this  refolution  was  under  de- 
bate, a  perfon  arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a 
commiffion  for  the  purpofe,  gave  them  aflurance  of 
the  afFeftions  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed,  that 
they  might  fecurely  reft  any  projeft  on  that  founda- 
tion. The  popularity  of  Eflex  had  chiefly  buoyed 
him  up  in  all  his  vain  undertakings ;  and  he  fondly 
imagined,  that  with  no  other  afllfl:ance  than  the 
good-will  of  the  multitude,  he  might  overturn  Eli- 
SKibeth's  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered 
for  wifdom,  fupported  by  vigour,  and  concurring 
with  the  general  fentiments  of  the  nation.  The 
wild  projeft  of  raifing  the  city  was  immediately  re- 
folved  on ;  the  execution  of  it  was  delayed  till  next 
day ;  and  emiflfaries  were  difpatched  to  all  EflTex's 
friends,  informing  them  that  Cobham  and  Raleigh 
had  laid  fchemes  againft  his  life,  and  entreating  their 
prcfcnce  and  afllftance. 

Next  day  there  appeared  at  Efllex-houfe .  the  sth  Feb* 
carls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  the  lords  Sandys 
and  Monteagle,  with  about  three  hundred  gentle- 
men of  good  quality  and  fortune ;  and  Eflex  in- 
formed them  of  the  danger  to  which  he  pretended 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies  expofed  him. 
To  fome  he  faid,  that  he  would  throw  himfelf  at  the 
queen's  kct,  and  crave  her  juftice  and  prote&ion  : 
To  odiers,  he  boafted  of  his  intereft  in  the  city, 
$ind   affirmed^   that  whatever  might  happen,  this 
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c  H  A  Pi^  rcfourcc  could  never  fail  him.     The  queen  was  in- 
^^^^'  ^  formed  of  thefe  defigns,  by  means  of  intelligence 
,601.      conveyed,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  Raleigh,  by  fir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  i  and,  having  ordered  the  magiftrates 
of  London  to  keep  the  citizens  in  readinefs,  (he 
fcnt  Egerton,  lord  keeper,  to  Eflex-houfc,  with  the 
carl  of  Worcefter,  fir  William  Knollys,  controller, 
and  Popham,  chief  juftice,  in  order  to  learn  the 
caufe  of  thefe  unufual  commotions.      They  were 
with  difficulty  admitted  through  a  wicket ;  but  ail 
their   fervants  were    excluded  except    the  purfe- 
bearer.      After   fomc   altercation,    in   which  they 
charged  Eflex's  retainers,  upon   their  allegianqe,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  were  menaced  in  their  turn, 
by  the  angry  multitude  who  furrounded  them,  the 
earl,  who  found  that  matters  were  paft  recal,  refolved 
ts>  leave  them  prifoners  in  his  houfe,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  his  former  project.     He  {allied 
fojth  with  about  two  hundred  attendants,  armed 
only  with  walking  fwords  -,  and  in  his  paflage  to  the 
city,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  tord 
Cromwel.     He  cried  aloud.  For  the  queen  !  for  the 
queen  !  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  life ;  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  houfe  of  Smith  the  fheriff,  on  whofe  ^d 
he  had  great  reliance.     The  citizens  flocked  about 
him  in  amazement ;  but  though  he  told  them  that 
.    England  was  fold  to  the  Infanta,  and  exhorted  them 
to  arm  inftantly,  otherwife  they  could  not  .do  hinti 
any  fervice,  no  one  fhowed  a  difpofition  to  join 
him.     The  IherifF,  on  the  earl's  approach  to  his 
houfe,  ftole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made  the  bcft 
of  his  way  to  the  mayor.     Effex,  meanwhile,  ob- 
fcrving  the  coldnefs  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing 
that  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  and  lord  Burleigh,  began  to  delpair  of 
fjjccefs,  and  thought  of  retreating  to  his  own  houie. 
He  found  the  ftreets  in  his  paflage  barricadocd  and 
guarded  by  the  citizens  under  the  conunand  pf  fir 
I  John 
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J<rfin  Levifef),    !»  bis  atcpropt  to  force  his  way,  c  hap, 
Tracy,  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  greai:  ^  ^^^^^Ij 
friend&ip,  was  killed  wkh.  two  or  three  of  the  Lon-      1601. 
doners ;  and  the  earl  himfelf,  attended  by  a  few  of 
hi|5  partifans  (for  the  greater  part  began  fccretly  to 
withdraw  themfelves),  retired  towards  the  river,  and 
taking  boat,  arrived  at   Elfex-houfe.      He  there 
found:  that  Gorges,  whom  he  had  fent  before  to  ca- 
pitulate with  the  lord  keepe;*  and  the  other  coun-  • 
fellors,  had  given  all  of  them  their  liberty,  and  had 
gone  to  court  with  them.     He  was  now  reduced  to 
defpair;  and  appeared  determined,   in  profecutioa 
of  lord  Sandys'  advice,  to  defend  himfelf  to  the 
laft  extremity,  and  rather  to  perifh,  like  a  brave 
man,  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  than  bafely  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner : .  But  after  fome  parley, 
and  after  demanding  in  y«in,  firft  hoftages,  then 
conditions  from  the.befiegers,  he  furrendered  at'dif- 
cretion  j  requefting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing  *. 

The  queen,  who  during  all  this  commotion  had:i9  Feb. 
behaved  with  as  great  tranquillity  and  fecurity  as  if  ^^^  trial. 
there  had:  only  paffed  a  fray  in  the  ftreets,  in  which 
Ibe  was  nowife  concerned  %  foon  gave  orders  for  the 
trial  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  criminals.  The 
earls  of  Ellex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned  be- 
fore a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  where  Buckhurft 
adted  as  lord  fteward*  The  guilt  of  the  prifoners 
was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt ;  and,  be* 
fides  the  infurreftion  known  to  every  body,  the 
treafonablc  conferences  at  Drury-houfe  were  proved 
hy  undoubted  evidence.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  . 
was  produced  in  court :  The  confcffions  of  the  earl 
of  Rutland,  of  the  lords  Cromwel,  Sandys,  and 
Monteagle,  of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies,  were 
only  read:  to  the  peers,  according  to  the  pradticc  of. 

4  Camdeny  p.  632.  '  Birches  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 
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CHAP,  that  age.  Effex's  be  ft  friends  lyere  fcandalifed  at 
y^^^^'^  his  affurancc  in  infifting  fo  polttively  on  his  inno- 
i$oi..  ccnce,  and  the  goodncfs  of  his  intentions;  and  ftiH 
more  at  his  vindidtivc  difpofition,  in  accufing^  with- 
out any  appearance  of  reafon,  fccretary  Cecil  as  a 
partifan  of  the  Infanta's  title.  The  fccretary,  who 
had  expefted  this  charge,  ftepped  into  the  court 
and  challenged  EiTex  to  produce  his  authority, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  extremely  weak 
and  frivolous'.  When  fentence  was  pronounced^ 
Eflex  fpoke  like  a  man  who  cxpcfted  nothing  but 
death :  But  he  added,  that  he  fhould  be  forry  if  he 
were  reprefented  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  that  de- 
fpifed  her  clenrjency ;  though  he  ihould  not,  he  be- 
lieved, make  any  cringing  fubmiilions  to  obtain  it. 
Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  and  fiib- 
miffive :  He  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  peers 
in  (b  modeft  and  becoming  a  manner  as  excited 
companion  in  every  one. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  Efiex's 
trial  was  Bacon's  appearance  againft  him.  He  was 
none  of  the  crown  lawyers ;  fo  was  not  obliged  by 
his  office  to  aflift  at  this  tri^ :  Yet  did  he  not  fcra- 
pie,  in  order  to  obtain  the  queen's  favour,  to  be 
adtive  in  bereaving  of  life  his  friend  and  patron, 
whofe  generofity  he  had  often  experienced.  He 
compared  Effex's  conduit,  in  pretending  to  fear  the 
attempts  of  his  adverfaries,  to  that  of  P^i^ftratus  the 
Athenian,  who  cut  and  wounded  his  own  body ; 
and  making  the  people  believe  that  his  enemies  had 
committed  the  violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his 
perfon,  by  whofe  aiiiftance  he  afterwards  fubdued 
the  liberties  of  his  country. 

After  Effex  had  paffed  fome  days  in  the  fblitude 
and  refieflions  of  a  prifon,  his  proud  heart  was  at 
Jaft  fubdued,  not  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the 

f  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  530. 
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fentiments  of  religion  j  a  principle  which  he  had  be-  C  H  A  p. 
fore  attcnrf{>ted  to  make  the  inftrument  of  his  am-  ^  '^ 
bition,  but  which  now  took  a  more  firm  hold  of  360a. 
his  mind,  and  prevailed  over  every  other  motive  and 
confideration.  His  fpiritual  direftors  perfuaded  him, 
that  he  never  could  obtain  the  pardon  of  heaven 
unlcfs  he  made  a  full  confeflion  of  his  difloyalty ; 
and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  account  of  all  his 
criminal  defigns,  as  well  as  of  his  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  He  fpared  not  even  his 
moft  intimate  friends,  fuch  as  lord  Mountjoy, 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  thefe  confpiracies ;  and  he 
fought  to  pacify  his  prefent  remorfe  by  making  fuch 
atonements  as,  in  any  other  period  of  his  life,  he 
^ould  have  deemed  more  blamable  than  thofe  at- 
tempts themfelves  which  were  the  objefts  of  his 
penitence  S  Sir  Harry  Nevil,  in  particular,  a  man 
of  merit,  he  accufed  of  a  correfpondence  with  the 
confpirators  ;  though  it  appears  that  this  gentleman 
Jiad  never  affentedto  the  propofals  made  him,  and 
was  no  farther  criminal  than  in  not  revealing  the 
.  carl's  treafon ;  an  office  to  which  every  man  of  ho- 
nour naturally  bears  the  ftrongeft  rcluftance ".  Ne^ 
vil  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  underwent  a  fevere 
perfecution :  But,  as  the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an 
able  and  fuccelsful  commander,  fhe  contiriued  him 
in  his  government,  and  facrificed  her  refcntment 
to  the  public  fervice. 

Elj^abeth  afFedbed  extremely  the  praife  of  cle- 
mencjif  and  in  every  great  example  which  fhe  had 
made  during  her  reign,  fhe  had  always  appeared 
full  of  reluftance  and  hefitation :  But  the  prefent 
fituation  of  Effcx  called  forth  all  her  tender  affec- 
tions, and  kept  her  in  the  moft  real  agitation  and 
irrefolution.  She  felt  a  perpetual  combat  between 
refentment  and  inclination,  pride  and  compaffion^ 
the  care  of  her  own  fafcty  and  concern  for  her  fa- 

«  Winwood>  vol.  i,  p,  joo.  •  Ibid.  yol.  i.  p.  301. 
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CHAP,  vooriocs  aftd  her  fituation,  during  this  intenraf,  was 
^  XLiv.     perhaps  more  an  objedt  of  pity  than  that  to  which 
a«M.     Eflfex  himfelf  was  reduced.     She  figncd  the  warrant 
for  his  execution ;  flic  countermanded  it ;  flic  again 
refolved  on  his  death ;  flie  fek  a  new  return  of  ten- 
dernefs.     Eflex's  enemies  told  her,  that  he  hhnfelf 
defired  to  die,  and  had  aflured  her,  that  fhe  could 
never  be  in  fafety  whik  he  lived:  It  is  iikdy  that 
this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
•|>roduce  a  contrary  cfFeft  to  what  they  intended,  and 
would  revive  all  the  fond  affedion  which  Hxt  had  (b 
long  indulged  towards  the  unhappy  prifoner.     Btit 
what  chiefly  hiirdened  her  heart  againll  him  was  his 
/appofed  obftinacy  in  -never  making,  as  flie  houHy 
cxpefted,  any  ^plication  to  her  for  mercy;  and  file 
finally  gave  her  confcnt  to  Ms  eicecfution.     He  dif- 
covered  at  his  death  fymptonte  rather  df  petiisence 
and  }>iety  than  of  foar;  and  willingly  acknowledged 
«5th  Feb.   the  jufficc  of  the  fentcnccby  which  he  fufFered.  The 
Andcxe-    cxecution  was  private  in  the  Tower,  agreeably  to 
•his  own  requeft.     He  was  apprehenfive,  he  faid,  left 
.the  favour  and  coiApaffion  of  tixe  people  woukl  too 
.much  raife  hk  heart  in  thofe  moments,  when  ho- 
miliatipn  under  the  ai!li6bing  hand  of  heaven  was  the 
,only  proper   featimcni  which  lie  could  indulge*. 
And  the  queen^  no  doubt,  thought  that  prudence 
required  the  i^emoving  of  fo  melancholy  a  fpedbacle 
from  the  public  eye.      Sir  Walter  Raleigh,   who 
came  to  the  Tower  on  purpofe,  and  w|rGL  beheld 
EAex's  execution  from  a  window,  increafOr  much 
by  \  hic  a£lion  the  general  hatred  under  which  he  al- 
r.a  iy  laboured :  It  was  thought  that  his  fole  inten- 
tion was  to  feaft  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an  ene- 
my ;  and  no  apoldgy  which  he  could  make  for  fo 
ii[.<j[cnerous  a  conduA^  could  be  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic,   i  he  crudity  and  animofity  with  which  he  urged 
on  Ellex's  fate,  «vcn  wheti  Cecil  relented^,  were 

X  D..   Barlow*t  fermon  on  Eflex^s  execution.    Bacon^  voL  It. 
y.  SH-  ^  MurJio,  p.  tiu 
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llill  regarded  as  the  principles  of  this  unmanly  be-  CM  a  p. 
naviour.  ,    ,  _  ^ 

The  ?arl  of  Effex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  ,601. 
age,  when  his  raftincfs,  imprudence,  and  violence, 
brought  him  to  this  untimely  end.  We  muft  here, 
as  in  many  other  inftances,  lament  the  inconftancy 
of  human  nature,  that  a  perfon  endowed  with  fo 
many  noble  virtues,  generofity,  fincerity,  friendlhip, 
valour,  eloquence,  and  induftry,  Ihould,  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to  his  un- 
governable paffions,  and  involved  not  only  himfelf 
but  many  of  his  friends  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's 
tendemefs  and  paffion  for  him,  as  it  was  the  caufe 
of  thofe  premature  honours  which  he  attained, 
feems,  on  the  whole,  the  chief  circumftance  which 
brought  on  his  unhappy  fate.  Confident  of  her 
partiality  towards  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  merit, 
he  treated  her  with  a  haughtinefc  which  neither  her 
love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear  j  and  as  her  amo- 
rous inclinations,  in  fo  advanced  an  age,  would  na- 
turally make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious, 
in  his  eyes,  he  was  engaged  by  an  imprudent  open- 
nefs,  of  which  he  made  profeffion,  to  difcover  too 
^  cafily  thofe  fentiments  to  her.  The  many  recon- 
ciliations and  returns  of  afFeftion,  of  which  he  had 
ftill  made  advantage,  induced  him  to  venture  on 
new  provocations,  till  he  pulhed  her  beyond  all 
bounds  of  patiences  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the 
fentiments  of  the  woman  were  ever  ftrong  in  her, 
thofe  of  the  fovereign  had  ftill,  in  the  end,  appeared 
predominant. 

Some  of  Effex's  aflbciatcs,  CufFe,  Davers,  Blount, 
Mcric,  and  Davis,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and 
all  of  thefe,  except  Davis,  were  executed.     The 

aueen    pardoned    the  reft  5    being  perfiiaded  that 
iey  were  drawn  in  merely  from  their  fricndlhip  to  ' 
chat  nobleman,   and  their  care  of  his  fafety  $  and 
MTcre  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part'  of  his  in- 
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CHAP,  tentions.     Southampton's  life  was  faved  witfa  great 
y_^^^  difficulty ;  but  he  was  deuincd  in  prifon  during  the 
i6oi.    •  remainder  of  this  reign. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprchenfivc  left  his  corrc- 
Ipondence  with  Eflex  might  have  been  difcovcredy 
and  have  given  offence  to  Elizabeth,  fcnt  the  carl 
of  Marre  and.  lord  Kinlofs  as  ambaf&dors  to  £ng- 
.land,  in  order  to  congratulate  the  queeo  on  her 
cfcape  from  the  late  infurredtion  and  confpiracy. 
They  were  alfo  ordered  to  make  fecret  inquiry 
whether  any  mcafures  had  been  taken  by  her  for 
excluding  him  from  the  fucceffion,  as  well  a&  to 
dlfcover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
counfellors,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  dcmife  \  They 
found  the  difpofitions  of  men  as  favourable  as  they 
could  wilh ;  and  they  even  entered  into  a  corrc- 
Ipondence  with  fecretary  Cecil,  whofe  influence, 
after  the  fall  of  Eflex,  was  now  uncontrolled  *,  and 
who  was  refolved,  by  this  policy,  to  acquire  in  time 
the  confidence  of  the  fucceffor.  He  knew  how 
jealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attachment 
to  James :  But  he  afterwards  afferted,  that  aothmg 
could  be .  more  advantageous  to  her  thao  this  cor- 
refpondence;  becaufe  the  king  of  Scots,  fecurc  of 
mounting  the  throne  by  his  undoubted  title,  aided 
by  thofe  connexions  vv'ith  the  Englifh  miniftry,  was 
the  lefs  likely  to  give  any  difturbance  to  the  prefcnt 
fovereign.  He  alfo  perfuaded  that  prince  to  re- 
main in  quiet,  and  patiendy  to  expefi:  that  time 
fhould  open  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the  crown, 
without  puftiing  his  friends  on  defperate  entcrprifes, 
which  would  totally  incapacitate  them  from  ferving 
him.  James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  fkciliqr 
of  difpofition,  eafily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that 
.  refolution  ^  J  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the 

«  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.  •  Oiboine,  p.  ^15. 
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Englifh  wcrfe  filently    but   univerfally  difpolcd  to 
admit,    -without  oppofition,    the  fucccffion  of  the  _ 

Scottifli  line :  The  death  of  Eflex,  by  putting  an      i6oi. 
end  to  fa<3:ion,  had  been  rather  favourable  than 
prejudicial  to  that  great  event. 

The  French  king,  ^ho  was  little  prepoflefled  in 
favour  of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reafons, 
was  averfe  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  % 
made  his  annba0ador  drop  fome  Hints  to  Cecil  of 
Henry's  willinghefs  to  concur  in  any  meafure  for 
difappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottilh  monarch ; 
but  -as  Cecil  (howed  an  entire  difapprobation  of  fuch 
fchemes,  the  court  of  France  took  no  farther  fteps 
in  that  matter ;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign  power 
which  could  give  much  difturbance  to  James's  fuc- 
ceflTion,  was  induced  to  acquiefce  in  if^.  Henry  French 
made  a  journey  this  fummer  to  Calais;  and  the  •ff**"- 
queen  hearing  of  his  intentions  went  to  Dover,  in 
hopes  of  having  a  perfonal  interview  with  a  mo- 
narch, whom,  of  all  others,  fhe  moft  loved  and 
moft  refpefted.  The  king  of  France,  who  felt  the 
fame  fentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted of  the  propofal;  but  as  many  difficulties- 
occurredji^it  appeared  neceffary  to  lay  afide,  by  com- 
mon content,  the  projeft  of  an  interview.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  wrote  fucceffively  two  letters  to 
Henry,  one  by  Edmondes,  another  by  fir  Robert 
Sydney  -,  in  which  fhe  exprtfled  a  defire  of  confer- 
ring, about  a  bufinefs  of  importance,  with  fome 
minifter  in  whom  that  prince  repofed  entire  confi- 
dence. The  marquefs  of  Rofni,  the  king's  favourite 
and  prime  minifter,  came  to  Dover  in  difgiiife;  and 
the  Memoirs  of  that  able  ftatefman  contain  a  full 
account  of  his  conference  with  Elizabeth.  This 
princefs  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  cftablifliing,  in 
Gonjunftion  with  Henry,  a  new  fyftem  in  Europe, 
and  of  fixing  a  durable  balance  of  power,  by  the 

«  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  352.  *  Spotfwood,  p.  471. 
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CHAP,  ereftion  of  new  ftates  on  the  ruins  of  the  houfe  of 
\^^~'^  Auftria.  She  had  even  the  prudence  to  forefce  the 
j6ci.  perils  which  might  enfue  from  the  aggrandifemcnt 
of  her  ally ;  and  (he  purpofed  to  unite  all  the  fevcn- 
tecn  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  in  one  re- 
public, in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier  againft 
the  dangerous  increafe  of  the  French  as  well  as  of 
the  Spanifli  monarchy.  Henry  had  himfeif  long 
meditated  fuch  a  projeft  againft  the  Auftrian  family^ 
and  Rofni  could  not  forbear  cxprefling  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  and  his  mafter, 
though  they  had  never  communicated  their  feuu- 
ments  on  this  fubjeft,  not  only  had  entered  into  the 
fame  general  views,  but  had  alfo  formed  the  fame 
plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs,  however,  o[ 
France  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  fituation  which 
might  enable  Henry  to  begin  that  great  cnterprife ; 
and  Rofni  fatisfied  the  queen,  that  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  poftpone  for  fome  years  their  united 
attack  on  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  He  departed,  filled 
with  juft  admiration  at  the  folidity  of  Elizabeth's 
judgment,  and  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind ;  and  he 
owns,  that  flie  was  entirely  worthy  of  that  high  re- 
putation which  fhe  enjoyed  in  Europe. 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  fuch  ex* 
tenfive  proje6b  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  bc- 
fides  her  having  fallen  fo  far  into  the  decline  of  life, 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  conduced  with  abi- 
lities and  fuccefs,  were*ftill  in  diforder,  and  made  a 
great  diverfion  of  her  forces.  The  expence,  in- 
curred' by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues;  and  her  minifters,  taking  advantage  of 
her  difpolition  to  frugality,  propofed  to  her  an 
expedient  of  faving,  which,  though  fhe  at  firfl  dif. 
approved  of  it,  fhe  was  at  laft  induced  to  embrace. 
It  was.  reprefented  to  her,  that  the  great  fums  of 
money  remitted  to  Ireland  for  the  pay  of  die 
Englifh  forces,  came,  by  the  neceffary  courfe  of 
circulation,  into  th«  hand;^  of  the  rebels^  and  ena- 
bled 
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bled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  neceflary  fuppHcs  of  ^  ^  ^  p. 
arms  and  ^Immunition,    which,  from  the  extreme  ^  -^-li 
f)Ov^erty  of  that  kingdom,  and  its  want  of  every  ufe-      1601. 
ful  commodity,  they  could  not  othcrwifc  find  means 
to  purchafe.     It  was  therefore  recommended  to  her, 
that  (he  Ihould  pay  her  forces  in  bafe  money ;  and 
it  was  afferted,  that,  befides  the  great  faving  to  the 
J-evenue,   this  fpecics  of  coin  could  never  be  ex- 
ported with  advantage,  and  would  not  pafs  in  any 
foreign  market.     Some  of  her  wifer  counfellors 
maintained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  were  raifed 
in  proportion,    the  Irifli  rebels  would  neceflarily 
reap  the  fame  benefit  from  the  bale  money,  which 
would  always  be  taken  at  a  rate  fuitable  to  its  va- 
lue;  if  the  pay  were  not  raifed,  there  would  be 
danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  who,  what- 
ever names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces  of  metal, 
would  foon  find  from  experience,  that  ihcy  were 
defrauded  in  their  income  *•     But  Elizabeth,  though 
Ihe  juftly  valued  herfelf  on  fixing  the  ftandard  of 
the  Englifh  coin,  much  debafcd  by  her  predeceflbrs, 
and  had  innovated  very  litde  in  that  delicate  article, 
was  feduced  by  the  fpecious  arguments  employed 
by  the  treafurer  on  this  occafion ;  and  ftie  coined  a   • 
great  quantity  of  bafe  money,  which  he  made  ufe 
of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  Ireland  ^ 

MouNTjoY,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of  abilities;  Mount. 
and  forefeeing  the  danger  of  mutiny   among  the  '^^I^J*^"^* 
troops,  he  led  them  inftantly  into  the  field,  and  re-  iiclaad. 
folved,  by  means  of  ftrift  difcipline,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  employed  againft  the  enemy,  to  obviate 
thofe  inconveniences  which  were  juftly  to  be  appre- 
hended.    He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  for- 
trefs  at  Moghery  i  he  drove  the  Mac-Genifcs  out 
of  Lecalci  he  harafTed  Tyrone  in  Ulfter  with  in- 
roads and   leffer  expeditions;    and   by   deftroying 
every  where,  and  during  all  feafons,  t\^  provifions 

*  Caradcn,  p.  643.  '  Rymtr,  torp.  xvi.  p.  4x4.. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  Irifti,  he  reduced  them  to  pcrifti  by  hmint 

^  _^_  '^  in  the  woods  and  morafles,  to  which  they  were 
idol,  obliged  to  retreat.  At  the  fame  time,  fir  Henry 
Docwray,  who  commanded  another  body  of  troops^ 
took  the  caftle  of  Derry,  and  put  garrifons  into 
Newton  and  Ainogh;  and  haying  (eized  the  nK>na« 
ftery  of  Donnegal  near  Balilhannon,  he  threw 
troops  into  it^  and  defended  it  againft  the  ajflaults 
of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irifli.  Nor  was  fir  George 
Carew  idle  in  .the  province  of  Munfter.  He  feized 
the  titular  earl  olf  Defiiiond,  and  fent  him  over, 
with  Florence  Macarty,  another  chieftain,  prifoner 
to  England.  He  arretted  many  fufpeftcd  perfons, 
and  took  hottages  from  others.  And  having  got  a 
reinforcement  of  two  thouland  men  from  England, 
he  threw  himfelf  into  Corke,  which  he  fupplied 
with  arms  and  provifions ;  and  he  put  every  thing 
in  a  condition  for  refitting  the  Spanifh  invalion, 
which  was  daily  cxpcfted.  The  deputy,  informed 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  fouthcrn  provinces  were 
expofed,  left  the  profecurion  of  the  war  againft  Ty- 
ronc>  who  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  j  and 
he  marched  with  his  arniy  into  Munfter. 

asd  Sept.  At  laft  the  Spaniards,  under  don  John  d'Aquik, 
arrived  at  Kiofalej  and  fir  Richard  Piercy,  who 
commanded  in  the  town  with  a  fmall  garrifon  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  Thefe  invaders 
amounted  to  four  thoufand  men,  and  the  Irifli  dif- 
covered  a  ttrong  propenfity  to  join  them,  in  order 
to  free  thenvfelves  from  the  Englifli  government, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  difcontented.  One 
chief  ground  of  their  complaint  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  trials  by  jury^j  an  inftitution  abhorred  by 
th^t  people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to 
,the  fupport  of  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which 
the  Englifli  laws  are  fo  juftly  celebrated.     The  Irifli 

t  Camden,  f .  6^9 
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alio  bore  a  great  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  ^^  A  p* 
entertained  the  opinion  that  they  themfclves  were  >  _  "^ 
defcended  from  that  nation ;  and  their  attachment  to  i4oi* 
the  catholic  religion  proved  a  new  caufe  of  affeftion 
.  to  the  invaders.  D'Aquila  afiumed  the  title  of  ge- 
neral in  the  holy  war  for  the  prefsrvation  of  the  faith 
in  Ireland;  and  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
people  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  feveral  bulls  of  the 
pope,  deprived  of  her  crown ;  that  her  fubjefts  were 
abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance;  and  that 
the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irifh  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil  **.  Mountjoy  found  it 
neceflary  to  aft  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
total  infurreftion  of  the  Irifh ;  and  having  collefted 
his  forces,  he  formed  the  ficge  of  Kinfale  by  land ; 
while  fir  Richard  Lcvlfon,  with  a  fmall  fquadron, 
blockaded  it  by  fea.  He  haid  no  fooner  begun  his 
operations,  than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another 
body  of  two  thoufand  Spaniards  under  the  com-« 
mand  of  Alphonfo  Ocampo,  who  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  detach  fir  George  Carew  to  oppofe  their 
progrefs.  Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac- 
Surley,  Tirel  baron  of  Kelly,  and  other  chieftains 
of  the  Irifli,  had  joined  Ocampo  with  all  their  forces, 
and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Kinfale.  -  The 
deputy,  informed  of  their  defign  by  intercepted 
letters,  made  preparations  to  receive  them ;  and  be*, 
ing  reinforced  by  Levifon  with  fix  hundred  marines, 
he  polled  his  troops  on  an  advantageous  ground, 
which  lay  on  the  paflage  of  the  enemy,  leaving  fome 
cavalry  to  prevent  a  fally  from  d'Aquila  and  the 
Spanifh  garrifon.  When  Tyrone,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Irifh  and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was 
furprifcd  to  find  the  Englifh  fo  well  polled,  and 
r^ged  in  good  order ;  and  he  immediately  founded 
a  retreat:  But  the  deputy  gave  orders  to  purfiie 

^  Camden»  p.  645. 
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him;  and  having  thrown  thefe  advanced  troops  into 
_  difordcr,  he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom 
s6oi.  he  alfo  attacked,  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  flaugh* 
ter  of  twfelve  hundred  men  ^  Ocampo  was  taken 
prifoncf ;  Tyrone  fled  into  Ulfter ;  O'Donnel  made 
his  eicape  into  Spain  $  and  d'Aquila,  finding  him- 
felf  reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties,  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  upon  fuch  terms  as  the  deputy  pre- 
fcribcd  to  him ;  He  furrendcred  Kinfale  and  Balti- 
more, and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This 
great  blow,  joined  to  other  fuccefTes,  gained  by  Wil- 
mot,  governor  of  Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavm 
Harvey,  threw  the  rebels  into  difmay,  and  gave  a 
profpcd  of  the  final  reduftion  of  Ireland. 

The  Irifli  war,  though  fuccefsful,  was  extremely 
burthenfome  on  the  queen's  revenue  j  and  be/ides 
the  fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  in- 
deed very  fmall,  but  which  they  ever  regarded  as 
mighty  concefTions,  (he  had  been  obliged,  notwith- 
(landing  her  great  frugality,  to  employ  other  expe- 
dients, fuch  as  felling  the  royal  demefncs  and  crowa 
jewels •',  and  exafting  loans  from  the  people*;  in 
order  to  fupport  this  caufe,  fg  eflfential  to  the  honour 
oaob.  27,  and  interefts  of  England,  The  neceffity  of  her 
A  par-  affairs  obliged  her  again  to  fummon  a  parliament; 
and  it  here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age  was  ad- 
vancing faft  upon  her,  though  fhe  had  loft  much  of 
her  popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Eflex, 
infomuch.  that,  when  fhe  appeared  in  public,  fhe 
was  not  attended  with  the  ufual  acclamations  ",  yet 
the  powers  of  her  prerogative,  fupported  by  vigour, 
ftill  remained  as  high  and  uncontrollable  as  ever. 

The  aftive  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many 
perfons  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments  i  and  the  queen,  who  was  not 
able,  from  her  revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards 

*  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  k  D'Eww,  p.  629. 
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proportioned  to  their  fervices,  had  made  ufe  of  an  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
expedient  which  had  been  ennployed  by  her  prede-  ^_  _^ 
ceflbrs,  but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  fuch      1601. 
an    extreme    as  under    her   adminiftration.      She 
granted  her  fervants  and  courtiers  patents  for  mo- 
nopolies ;  and  thefe  patents  they  fold  to  others,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  raifc  commodities  to  what 
price  they  pleafed,  and  who  put  invincible  reftraints 
upon  all  commerce,    induftry,    and  emulation  in 
the  arts.     It  is  aftonifhing  to  confider  the  number 
and  importance  of  thofe  commodities,  which  were 
thus   afligned  over  to  patentees.      Currants,  fait, 
iron,   powder,    cards,    calf- (kins,  fells,  pouldavies, 
ox-lhin-bones,    train-oil,   lifts  of  cloth,  pot-afhes, 
annifeeds,    vinegar,     fea-coals,     fteel,     aquavitae, 
brufties,  pots,  bottles,  faltpetre,  lead,  accidence,  oil, 
calamine- ftone,  oil  of  blubber,  glaffes,  paper,  ftarch, 
tini  fulphur,  new  drapery,   dried  pilchards,   tranf- 
portation  of  iron  ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,   of 
leather,  importation  of  Spanifh  wool,  of  Irifli  yarn  : 
Thefe  are  but  a  part  of  the  commodities  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  monopolifts ".     When  this  lift 
was  read  in  the  houfe,   a  member  cried,   Is  not 
bread  in  the  number  ?     Bread  !  faid  every  one  with 
aftonifliment:  2Vj,  I  ajfure  you,  replied  he,  if  affairs 
go  on  at  this  rate,  wejhall  have  bread  reduced  to  a 
monopoly  before  next  parliament''.      Thefe  mono- 
polifts were  fo  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  that  in 
ibme  places  they  raifed  the  price  of  fait  from  fix- 
'  teen-pence  a  bufliel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  (hillings  p. 
Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon 
their  commerce ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves 
againft  encroachments,   the  patentees  were  al-med 
with  high  and  arbitrary  powers  from  tjie  council,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  opprefs  the  people  at 
pleafure,  and  to  exadt  money  from  fuch  as  they 
thought  proper  to  accufe  of  interfering  with  their 
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CHAP,  patents     The  patentees  of  faki^ctre  having  th« 

^xuv.^  power  of  entering  into  every  houfe,  and  of  com* 

x6oi»     mitting  what  havoc  they  pleafcd  in  ftables,  cellars^ 

or  wherever  they  fufpeded  falt-petre  might  be  ga- 

thered  ;  commonly  extorted  money  from  thofc  who 

defired  to  free  themfclves  from   this  damage  os 

trouble  '•     And  while  all  domeftic  intercourfc  was 

thus  rcftraincd,  left  any  fcope  fhould  remain  for  in- 

duftry,  almoft  every  fpecies  of  foreign  commerce 

was  confined  to  exclufive  companies^  who  boug6i 

and  fold  at  any  price  that  they  themfelves  thou^c 

proper  to  offer  or  exaft. 

Th£Se  grievances,  the  moft  intolerable  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  moft  pernicious  in  their  confe- 
quences  that  ever  were  known  in  any  age,  or  under 
any  government,  had  been  mentioned  in  the  lafl: 
parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  prefented 
to  the  queen  complaining  of  the  patents ;  but  fhe 
ftill  perfifted  in  defending  her  monopolifts  againft 
her  people.,  A  bill  was  now  introduced  into  the 
lower  houfo,  abolifliing  all  thcfe  monopolies ;  and  as 
the  former  application  had  been  unfuccefsful,  a  law 
was  infifted  on  as  the  <5nly  certain  expedient  for  cor- 
refting  thefe  abufes.  7  he  courtiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  this  matter  regarded  the  pre- 
rogative, and  that  the  commons  could  never  hope 
for  fucccfs  if  they  did  not  make  application,  ib  tie 
moft  humble  and  refpeftful  manner,  to  .the  queen's 
5  goodnefs  and  beneficence.  The  topics  which  were 
advanced  in  the  houfe,  and  which  came  equally 
from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  nK>ft  extra- 
ordinary to  fuch  as  are  prepoffeffed  with  an  idea  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that 
age,  and  of  the  liberty  poflelled  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  affcrted,  that  the 
queen  inherited  both  an  enlarging  and  a  reftraining 

q  D'Ewcs,  p.  (J44.  646.  652.  '  IWd.  p.  653. 
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jiower;  hf  ker  prcrc^ire  fte  mig^t  fct  at  liberty  c  hap. 
what  was  reftrainetJ  by  ftatuu-  or  otberwifej  and  br  ;  ^    /^ 
lier  prerogative  ibe  niigin  rtftrain  what  was  either-  1  »6o». 
3vifc  at  literty':  That  the  royal  prerogative  was  not  \ 
XO  be  canvaffed  nor  difputed  nor  examined';,  and'  \ 
did  not  even  admit  of  any  limitation" :  That  abfo-    \ 
lute  princes,   fuch  as  the  fovcreigns  of  England,     * 
were  a  fpccies  of  divinity  * :  Tliwit  it  was  in  vain  tb 
attempt  tying  the  queen's  hands  by  laws  ov  ftacotesi 
£nce>  by  nvans  of  her  difpcnfing  power,  ftie  could 
Jooien  herfcif  at  pleafiire  ^ :    And  that   even  il  a 
^claufe  ihould  be  annexed  to  a  (bcdte^  excluding  her 
.difpenfing  power,  (he  could  firft  difpenfc  wkh  tkat 
x^laufe,  and  then  with  the  ftatute*.     Aftcw  all  rito 
.difcourfe,  more  worthy  of  a  Turkifh  divan  than  of 
an  Englifh  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  our 
prefent  idc^  of  this  affembly,  the  queen,  who  per- 
.ceived  how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and 
what  heats  were  likely  to  arife,  fcnt  for  the  fpeaker, 
and  defired  him  to  acquaiivt  the  houfe,    that  fhe 
would  immediately  cancel  the  moft  grievous  and 
pppreffive  of  thefe  patents  *. 

The  houfe  Was  ftruck  wilh  aftoniihment,  anrf 
admiration,  and  gratitude,  at  this  extraordinary  In- 
Hance  of  the  queen's  goodnefs  and  condefcenfion. 
A  menabcr  feid,  with  tears  in  his  cyesy  that  iS  a 
fentence  of  everlafting  happinefe  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  has  favour,  he  could  not  have  fek  more 
joy  than  that  with  which  he  was  at  prefent  over- 
whelmed**. Another  obfirrved,  that  this  meflage' 
from  the  facred  perftm  of  the  queen,  was  a  kind  of 
gofpel  or  glad-tidings,  and  ought  to  be  received  as 
Ibch,  and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts  *. 
And  it  was  farther  remarked,  that  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  ano- 

•  D'Ewes,  p.  644-  675^  «  Ibid.  p.  644.  £49. 
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CHAP,  thcf,  fo  the  queen  hcrfclf  was  the  only  agent  in  their 

^^^1*^  prefent   profperity    and   happinefs**.      The   houfe 

t6ot.     voted,  That  the  fpeaker,  with  a  committee,  {hotJd 

afk  permiflion  to  wait  on  her  majefly,  and  return 

thanks  to  her  for  her  gracious  concefiions  to  her 

people. 

When  the  fpeaker,  with  the  other  members,  was 
introduced  to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themfelves 
on  their  knefcsj  and  remained  in  that  pofture  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  till  Ihc  thought  proper  to  exprcfs  her 
defire  that  they  fhould  rife  *.  The  fpeaker  difplayed 
the  gratitude  of  the  commons ;  becaufe  her  iaotd 
cars  were  ever  open  to  hear  them,  and  her  blefied 
hands  ever  ftretched  out  to  relieve  them.  They 
acknowledged,  he  faid,  in  all  duty  and  thankfulnefs 
acknowledged,  that  before  they  called,  her  prevent^ 
ing  grace  and  all-deferving  goodnejs  watched  over 
them  for  their  good ;  more  ready  to  give  than  they 
could  defire,  much  lefs  deferve.  He  remarked, 
that  the  attribute  which  was  moft  proper  to  God,  to 
perform  all  he  promifeth,  appertained  alfo  to  her ; 
and  that  fhe  was  all.  truth,  all  conftancy,  and  all 
goodnefs.  And  he  concluded  with  thefe  exprelBons, 
"  Neither  'do  we  prefent  our  thanks  in  words  or 
*'  any  outward  fign,  which  can  be  no  fufficient  re- 
*^  tribution  for  fo  great  goodnefs  j  but  in  all  duty 
*^  and  thankfulnefs,  proftrate  at  your  feet,  we  pre- 
*^  fent  our  moft  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  even  the 
*'  laft  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  laft 
*'  fpirit  of  breath  in  our  noftrils,  to  be  poured  out, 
*'  to  be  breathed  up  for  your  fafety  ^"     The  queei^ 

^  D'Ewcs,  p.  657. 

«  We  learn  from  Hcntzncr's  Travels,  that  no  one  fpoke  to  queea 
Elizabeth  without  kneeling,  though  now  and  then  (lie  raifed  fome 
with  waving  her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  (he  turned  her  eye,  every  one 
fell  on  his  knees.  Her  fucceflbr  iirit  allowed  his  courtiers  to  omit 
this  ceremony ;  and  as  he  exerted  not  the  power,  fo  he  relinquiOied 
the  appearance  of  defpotifm.  Even  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  abfent, 
thofe  who  covered  her  table,  though  persons  of  quality,  neither  ap> 
proached  it  nor  retired  from  it  without  kneeling,  and  that  often  three 
times,  f  D'Ewcs,  p.  658,  659. 

heard 
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heard  very  patiently  this  fpeech,  in  which  fhc  was  chap. 
flattered  in  phrafes  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  ^^^^'j 
Being ;  and  ihe  returned  an  anfwer  full  of  fuch  ex-  i6o<. 
preflTions  of  tendernefs  towards  her  people,  as  ought 
to  have  appeared  fulfome  after  the  late  inftances  of 
rigour  which  flie  had  employed,  and  from  which 
nothing  but  neceffity  had  made  her  depart.  Thus 
was  this  critical  affair  happily  terminated;  and 
Elizabeth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from 
part  of  her  prerogative,  maintained  her  dignity 
and  preferved  the  affedlions  of  her  people. 
.  The  commons  granted  her  a  fupply  quite  unpre- 
cedented, of  four  fubfidies  and  eight  fifteenths; 
and  they  were  fo  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  fupply  be- 
fore they  received  any  fatisfadion  in  the  bufinefs  of 
monopolies,  which  they  juftly  confidered  as  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of 
the  nation.  Had  they  attempted  to  extort  that 
conceflfion  by  keeping  the  fupply  in  fufpenfej  fo 
haughty  was  the  queen's  difpofition,  that  this  ap- 
pearance of  conftraint  and  jealoufy  had  been  lliffi- 
tient  to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  requefts, 
and  to  have  forced  her  into  fofne  afts  of  authority 
Hill  more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither  16024 
numerous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding  that 
the  Spaniards  had  involved  her  in  fo  much  trouble, 
by  fomenting  and  aflifting  the  Irifh  rebellion,  re- 
folved  to  give  them  employment  at  home;  and 
^e  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of  nine  (hips,  under  fir 
Richard  Levifon,  admiral,  and  fir  William  Monfon, 
yice-admiral,  whom  flie  fent  on  an  expedition  to 
the  coaft  of  Spain.  The  admiral,  with  part  of  the 
fquadron,  met  the  galleons  loaded  with  treafure; 
biit  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  attack  them.  The 
vice-admiral  alfo  fell  in  with  fomc  rich  fhips ;  but 
they  efcaped  for  a  like  reafon :  And  thefe  two  brave 
pfHcersj    that  their   expedition  nvght  not   prove 

intirely 
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^XLiv^'  intircly  fruitlefs,  refolved  to  attack  the  harbour  of 

y_  -^-,^  Cerimbra  in  Portugal  where  they  received  inteJ^ 

i6ox.     ligcnce,  a  very  rich   carrack  had  taken  (hcker. 

The  harbour  was  guarded  by  a  cafUe :  There  were 

eleven  gallies  ftationed  in  it:  And  the  militia  of 

the  country,  to  the  nunnber,  as  was  believed,  of 

twenty  thoufand  men,    appeared  in  arms   on  the 

•Ihore:  Yet,    iiotwithftanding  thefe  obftacles^    and 

others  derived  from  the  winds  and  tides,  die  Englifh 

'    fquadron  broke  into  the  harbour,  difmounted  the 

guns  of  the  caftle,  funk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight, 

the  gallies,  and  obliged  the  fcarrack  to  furrendcr^. 

They  brought  her^home  to  England,  and  flic  was 

valued  at  a  millioiTof  ducats** :     A  fenfiblc  lofs  to 

the  Spaniards  ^  and  a  fupply  ftill  more  important  to 

Elizabeth  *. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Ty- 
rone and  the  expulfion  of  the  Spaniards,  haftened 
to  a  fettlement.  Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army 
into  fmall  parties,  and  haraffed  the  rebels  on  every 
fide:  He  built  Charlemont,  and  many  other  fmaU 
forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the  Irifh,  and 
guarded  all  the  important  paffes  of  the  country : 
The  aftivity  of  fir  Henry  Docwray  and  fir  Arthur 
Chichefter  permitted  no  repofe  or  fecurity  to  the 
rebels:  And  many  of  the  chieftains,  after  flculking, 
during  fome  time,  iq  woods  and  morafles,  fubmit- 
ted  to  mercy,  and  received  fuch  conditions  as  the 
i<03,  deputy  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them.  Tyrone 
himfelf  made  application  by.  Arthur  Mac-Baron, 
his  brother,  to  be  received  upon  terms  j  but 
Mountjoy  would  not  admit  him  except  he  made  an 

8  Monfon,  p.  i8i,  ^  Camden,  p,  6^7. 

*  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  fiege  of  Oftend,  which  wi« 
b<ravcly  defended  for  ^rc  months  by  fir  Pr&ncis  Vci-e.  Th€  States 
then  relieved  him,  by  fending  a  hew  governor  $  and  cm  ibe 
^hole  the  fiege  laded  three  years,  and  is  computed  to  have  co& 
the  lives  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men. 

abiblutc 
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ablblute  furrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  c  H  a  P. 
queen's  mercy.    He  appeared  before  the  deputy  at  ^^^'^ 
Millefont^    in  a  habit  and  pofture  fuitable  to  his     i^sos. 
prefent  fortune  s  and  after  acknowledging  his  offence  JV^^f^ 
in  the  moft  humble  terms,  he  was  committed  to  conT" 
cuftody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to  bring  him 
over  captive  into  England,  to  he  dilpofed  of  at  the 
queen's  pleafure. 

'  But  Elizabeth  was  how  incapable  of  receiving  Queen't 
any  fatisfadion  from  this  fortunate  event :  She  had  ^»ckn«fi, 
fallen  into  a  profound  melancholy;  which  all  the 
advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of 
her  proiperous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree  to 
alleviate  or  affuage.  Some  afcribed  this  depreflion 
of  mind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to 
Tyrone,  whom  fhe  had  always  rcfolved  to  bring  to 
condign  puniihment  for  his  treafons,  but  who  had 
made  fuch  intereft  with  the  minifters,  as  to  extort  a 
remiflion  from  her.  Others,  with  more  likeUhood^ 
accounted  for  her  dejeftion  by  a  difcovcry  which 
fhe  had  made  of  the  correfpondence  maintained  in 
her  court  with  her  fuccefibr  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
by  the  negleft  to  which,  on  account  of  her  old  age 
and  infirmities,  fhe  imagined  herfclf  to  be  expofed. 
But  there  is  another  caufe  afligned  for  her  melan- 
choly, which  has  long  been  rejedted  by  hiftorians  as 
romantic;,  but  which  late  difcoveries  feem  to  have 
confirmed'':  Some  incidents  happened  which  re- 
vived her  tendernefs  for  Effex,  and  filled  her  with 
die  deepeft  forrow  for  the  confent  which  fhe  had 
unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  carl  of  Effex,  after  his  return  from  the 
fortunate  expedition  againft  Cadiz,  obferving  the 
increafe  of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards 
him,  took  occafion  to  regret,  that  the;  nccefSty  of 
her  fervice  required  him  often  to  be  abfent  from  her 

1^  See  the  proofs  of  this  remarkable  hR  colle^ed  in  BIrch*s  Nego* 
tmilqinti^  p.  io(.    And  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.S1.  505,  506,  &c. 

22  perfon. 
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CHAP,  perfon,  and  expiofed  him  to  all  thofe  ill  office5> 
^-^-^*^  which  his  enemies,  more  affiduous  in  their  attend^ 
1603.  ance,  could  employ  againft  him.  She  was  moved 
with  this  tender  jealoufy ;  and  making  him  the  pre- 
fent  of  a  ring,  defired  him  tor  keep  that  pledge  b{ 
her  afFeftion,  and  affured  him*,  that  into  whatever 
difgrace  he  (hould  fall,  whatever  prejudices  fhe 
might  be  induced  to  entertain  againft  him,  yet,  if 
he  fent  her  that  ring,  Ihe  would  immediately  upon 
the  fight  of  it  recal  her  former  tendernefs,  would 
afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  his  apology.  Effex,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  misfortunes,  referved  this  precious  gift 
to  the  laft  extremity  j  but  after  his  trial  and  con- , 
demnation,  he  refolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
he  committed  the  ring  to  the  coiintels  of  Notting- 
ham, whom  he  defired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen. 
The  coimtefs  was  prevailed  on  by  her  huft>and,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  EflTex,  not  to  execute  the  com- 
miflion  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  ftill  expefted  that  her 
favourite  would  make  this  laft  appeal  to  her  tender- 
nefs, and  who  afcribed  the  negledt  of  it  to  his  in- 
vincible obftinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many 
internal  combats,  puftied  by  refentment  and  policy 
to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  countefs 
of  Nottingham  falling  into  ficknefs,  and  afFcfted 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  feized  with 
remorfe  for  her  conduftj  and  having  obtained  a 
vifit  from  the  queen,  ftie  craved  her  pardon,  and 
revealed  to  her  the  fatal  fecret.  The  queen,  afto- 
niflied  with  this  incident,  burft  into  a  furious  paflion: 
She  fliook  the  dying  countefs  in  her  bed ;  and  cry- 
ing to  her,  That  God  might  pardon  btr^  but  jhe  never 
cstildy  ftie  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  refigned 
herfelf  over  to  the  deepeft  and  mbft  incurable  melan- 
choly. She  rejefted  all  confolation :  She  even  refufcd 
food  and  fuftenance :  And  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
floor,  file  remained  fuUen  and  immoveable,  feeding, 
her  thoughts  on  her  afflidl^ions,  and  declaring  life 
14  and 
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tad  cxjftence  an  infufFerable  burthen  to  her.     Few  ^ JV(t^* 
words. ftie  uttered;  and  they  were  all  «xpreffive  of  ^  .^_ '^ 
feme  inward  grief^  which  (he  cared  not  to  reveal :      1602. 
But  fighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which  (he 
gave  to  her  defpondcncy,  and  which,  though  they 
difcovercd  her  forrows,  were  never  able  to  eafe  or 
afTuage  them.     Ten  days  and  nights  fhe  lay  upon 
the  carpet,  leaning  oh  cuihions  which  her  maids 
brought  her ;  and  her  phyficians  could  not  periliadc 
her  to  allow  herfelf  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  Ids  to 
make  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prefcribed  to 
her  \     Her  anxiogs  mind  at  lail  had  fo  long  preyed 
on  her  frail  body,   that  her  end  was  vifibly  ap- 
proaching ;  and  the  council,  being  aflembled,  feat 
the  keeper,  admiral,   and  fecretary,   to  know  her 
will  with  regard  to  her  fucceffor.     She.  anfwered 
with  a  faint  voice,  that,  as  ihe  had  held  a  regal 
fceptre,  ftic  defired  no  other  than  a  royal  fucceffor. 
Cecil  requefting  her  to  explain  herfelf  more  parti- 
.cularly,   fhe  fubjoined,  that  fhe  would  have  a  king 
to  fucceed  her  j  and  who  fhould  that  be  but  her 
neareft  kinfman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?  Beiog  then 
advifed  by  the  archbilbop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  God,  (he  replied,  that  fhe  did  (b, 
nor  did  her  mind  in. the  leaft  wander  from  him. 
Her  voice  foon  after  left  her  j  her  fenfcs  failed ;  fhe  «nd  deatlu 
fell  into  a  lethargic  (lumber,  which  continued  fomc  **^^^^-i 
hours;    and    (he  expired  gently,    without  farther 
ftruggle  or  convulfion,  in  tlie  feventieth  year  of  her    * 
age,  and  forty- fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcaft  the  evening  of  that  day,  ^^^  cha« 
which  ha^d  (hone  out  with  a  mighty  iuftre  in  the  "^^^' 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great  perfonages 
in  hiftory  who  have  been  more  expofed  to  the  ca- 
lumny of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of  friends,  than 
queen  Elizabeth;  and  yet  there  fcarcely  is  any 
whofe  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  deter** 

*  Strypc,  vol.  iv.  N«  276. 

mined 
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CHAP.  iDiiaed  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  po&xity.  Tht 
^^]^'^  unufual  leiigth  of  her  adminiftradon,  and  the  ftpor^ 
1603.  features  of  her  oharadter,  were  able  to  overcome  all 
pr^ejudices;  and  obliging  her  detradors  to  abate 
much  of  their  iayeftiyes>  and  her  adoiirers  fonie- 
ivvhat  of  ^eir  .panegyrics,  have  at  Ib&,  in  fpite  of 
jpolitical  iadions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious 
^uiimofities,  produced  a  uniform  judgment  with  re- 
gard to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour,,  her  conftancjr, 
•feer  magnanimity,'  her  penetration,  vigilance,  ad- 
'<lreis,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  higheft  prai&s,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  furpafied  by  any  peribn 
chat  ever  filled  a  throne :  A  condudt  lefs  rigorous, 
U&  imperious,  more  fincere,  more  indulgent  to  her 
people,  would. have  been  requifite  to  form  a  perfcd 
charaAer.  By  .the  force  of  her  mind,  (he  con- 
trolled all  her  more  adive  and  ftronger  qualities^ 
and  prevented  -them  from  running  into  excels: 
Her .  heroifm  was  exempt  from  ten^rity,  her  fru- 
^tty  frem  avarice,  her  friendfhip  from  partiality, 
her  a^ive  tenoj^er  from  surbulency  and  a  vain  am- 
l»tion:  She  guarded  not  herfelf  with  equal  care  or 
equal  fuccefs  from  lefler  infirmities;  the  rivaKbip  of 
beauty, '  the  defire  of  admiration,  the  jealoufy  of 
love,  'and  the  fa'llies  (^  anger. 

Her  fingular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
«^ually  on  her  temper  and  on«  her  capacity.  En- 
dowed with  a  great  command  over  herfelf,  fhe  ibon 
obtained  ^n  uncontrolled  afcendant  over  her  people  ^ 
and  while  fhe  merited  all  their  elleem  by  hef  real 
virtues,  fhe  alfo  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pre- 
tended ones.  Few  fovcreigns  of  England  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumflances ;  and 
«one  ever  condufted  the  government  with  fuch  uni- 
form fuccefs  and  felicity.  Thotigh  unacquainted 
with  the  praAice  of  toleradon,  the  true  fecret  for 
managing  religious  fadions,  (he  preferved  her  i>eo- 
pie,  by  her  fuperior  prudence,  from  thole  confufions 
in  which  theological  controverfy  had  involved  all 

the 
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the  ricighbouring  nations :  And  though  her  enemies  ^J!  ^^* 
«5^cre  the  moft  powerful  princes  ofEuroiie,  the  moft  c— v- 
aftive,  die  moft  enterprifing,  the  Icaft  fcrupulous^     1603 
(he  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make  deep  impref- 
Cons  on  their  Hates ;  Her  own  greatnefs  meanwhile 
remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. .      i 

The  wife  minifters  and  brave  warriors  who 
flourifhed  under  her  reign,  Ihare  the  praife  of  her 
fuccefs  i  but  inftead  of  leiTening  the  applaufe  due  to 
her,  they  make  great  addition  to  it.  They  owed 
all  of  them  their  advancement  to  her  choice  i  they 
were  fupported  by  her  conftancy  j  and  with  all  their 
abilities  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue 
afcendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in 
her  kingdom,  (he  remained  equally  miilreis:  The 
force  of  the  tender  paffions  was  great  over  her,  but 
the  force  of  her  mind  was  ftill  fuperior ;  and  the 
combat  which  her  viftory  vifibly  coft  her,  ferves 
only  to  diiblay  the  firmnefs  of  her  refolution,  and 
the  loftineis  of  her  ambitious  fentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princefs,  though  it  has  fur- 
mounted  the  prejudices  both  of  fadtion  and  bigotry, 
yet  lies  ftill  expofed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is 
more  durable  becaufe  more  natural,  and  which,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  different  views  in  which  we  furvey 
her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  aieafure,  or 
diminilhing  the  luftre  of  her  charafter.     This  pre- 
judice is  rounded  on  the  coofideration  of  her  fex. 
•When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt 
to  be  ftruck  with  the.highcft  admiration  of  her  great 
qualities  and  extenfive  capacity ;  but  we  are  alfo  apt 
to  require  fome  more  foftnefs  of  diipofition,  fome 
greater  lenity  of  temper,    fome  of  thofe  amiable 
weakneiies  by  which  her  (ex  is  diftinguifhed.     But 
the  true  method  of  eftimating  her  merit,  is  to  lay 
afide    all    thefe    confiderations,   and  confider  her 
merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in  authority,  and 
cntrufted  with  the  government  of  mankinds    We 
\oh.  V.  G  g  may 
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^xLiv^*  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her 
^^^_^^  as  ^  wife  or  a  miftrefsj   but  her  qualities  as  a 
»6o3,     fovereign,  though  with  fome  confiderabic  excep- 
tions, are  the  object  of  undifputed  applauie  an4 
approbation* 
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Govemthent  of  England — '^Revenues Commerce 

Military  force Manufa^ures-^^-'-^Learn'' 

THE  party  among  us  who  have  ^diftingui(hecl  Appendic 
thcmfelves  by  their  adhering  to  liberty  and  ^  ^^ 
a  popular  government,  have  long  indulged   their  Govwn. 
pr^udices  againft  the  fiicceeding  race  of  princes,  by  mcntof 
beftowing  unbounded  panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and  ^"S^*"**- 
wifdom  of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  been  fo  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  the  tranfaftions  of  this  reigo,  as 
to  extol  her  for  a  quality  which,  of  all  others,  ftie  was 
the  leaft  poffefled  of  5  a  tender  regard  for  the  confti- 
tution,  and  a  concern  for  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  her  people.     But  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  the 
prepoflcflions  of  party  to  throw  a  veil  much  longer 
over  fafts  fo  palpable  and  undeniable,  there  is  dan- 
ger left  the  public  fhould  run  into  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme,  and   fhould  entertain   an   averfion   to   the 
memory  of  a  princefs  who  exercifed  the  royal  au- 
thority in  a  manner  fo  contrary  to  all  the  ideas 
which  we  at  prefent  entertain  of  a  legal  conftitution. 
3ut  Elizabeth    only   fupported    the    prerogatives 
tranfmifted  to  her  by  her  predeceffors :  She  believed 
that  her  fubjefts  were  entitled  to  no  more  liberty 
than  their  anceftors  had  enjoyed:  She  found  that 
they  entirely  acquiefced  in  her  arbitrary  adminiftra- 
tion :  And  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  fault 
with  a  form  of  governrpent  by  which  flie  herfclf 
was  inverted  with  fuch  unlimited  authority.     In  the 
pjjrticul^  exertions  of  power  the  quefticr  «ught 
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Appendix  ncvcf  to  bc  forgotten,  What  is  hefi  f  But  in  the  gc- 
neral  diftribution  of  power  among  the  fcvcral  mem- 
bers of  a  conftitution,  there  can  feldom  bc  admitted 
any  other  qucftion  than  What  is  eftablijbed?  Few 
examples  occur  of  princes  who  have  willingly  re- 
figned  their  power :  None  of  thofe  who  have^  with- 
out ftruggle  and  reluftance,  allowed  it  to  be  ex- 
torted from  them.  If  any  other  rule  than  efta- 
blifhed  praftice  be  followed,  fa£bions  and  diflenfions 
muft  multiply  without  end:  And  thou^  many 
conftitutions,  and  none  more  than  the  Briti(h,  have 
been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations,  the 
praife  beftowed  on  thofe  patriots  to  whom  the  Da- 
\\oti  has  been  indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to 
be  jgiven  with  fome  referve,  and  furely  without  the 
leafc  rancour  againft  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient conftitution '. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  England,  there  is  not  a  period  which  deferves 
more  to  be  ftudied  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  prerogatives  of  this  princels  were  fcarccly  ever 
dilputed,  and  flie  therefore  employed  them  without 
fcruple :  Her  imperious  temper,  a  circumftance  in 
which  ftie  went  far  beyond  her  fucceflbrs,  rendered 
her  exertions  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and 
difcovered  the  full  extent  of  her  authority:  The 
great  popularity  which  ftie  enjoyed  proves  that  Ihc 
did  not  infringe  any  eftablijbed  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple :  There  remains  evidence  fuflicient  to  afcertaia 
the  moft   noted  afts  of  her  adminiftration :  And 

I  By  the  ancient  conftitution,  is  here  meant  that  which  prevailad 
hf  fore  the  fettlement  of  our  prefent  plan  of  liberty.  There  was  a 
more  ancient  conftitution,  where,  though  the  people  had  perhaps  leis 
liberty  ih^n  under  the  Tudors,  yet  the  king  had  aifo  lefs  authority : 
The  power  of  the  barons  was  a  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercifed 
with  great  tyranny  over  them.  But  there  was  ttii!  a  more  ancieat 
conltitution,  viz.  that  before  the  (igningof  the  charters,  when  neither 
the  people  nor  the  barons  had  any  regular  privileges  \  and  the  power 
of  tne  gnternment,  during  the  reign  of  an  able  prince,  was  mlmoft 
wholly  in  the  king.  Tlie  Englifti  conftitution,  like  all  others,  has 
hccu  in  a  ftate  of  continual  flu^tuationt 

though 
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though  that  evidence  muft  be  drawn  firom  a  fourcc  Apjwndix 
wide  of  the  ordinary  hiftorians,  it  becomes  only  the  .  _'  ^ 
more  authentic  on  that  account,  and  ferves  as  a 
ftronger  proof  that  her  particular  exertions  of  power 
were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  adminiftration,  fince  they  were  not  thought 
remarkable  enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  contem- 
porary writers.  If  there  was  any  difference  in  this 
p|articular,  the 'people  in  former  reigns  feem  rather 
to  have  been  more  fubmiflivc  than  even  during  the 
age  of  Elizabeth":  It  may  not  here  be  improper 
to  recount  fome  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  lay  open  the  iburces  of  that  ^reat  power 
which  the  Englifh  monarchs  formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  moft  ancient  and  mod  eftabliflied  in-  /  /  .-.f 
ftruments  of  power  was  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  ^*^^  , .  ^  u-^- 
which  poflefled  an  unlimited  difcretionary  authority 
of  fining,  imprifoning,  and  infiiding  corporal  pu- 
nifhment,  and  whole  jurifdidion  extended  to  all  forts 
of  offences,  contempts,  and  diforders,  that  lay  not 
within  reach  of  the  common  law.  The  members 
of  this  court  confided  of  the  privy  council  and  the' 
judges ;  men  who,  all  of  them,  enjoyed  their  offices 
during  pleafure :  And  when  the  prince  himfclf  was 
prefent,  he  was  the  fole  judge,  and  all  the  others 
could  only  interpofe  With  their  advice.  There 
needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put 
an  end  to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exaft  plans  of 
liberty :  For  who  durft  fet  himfelf  in  oppoficion  to 
the  crown  and  miniftry,  or  afpire  to  the  charader 
of  being  a  patron  of  freedom,  while  expofed  to  fo 
arbitrary  a  jurifdiftion  ?  I  much  qucftion  whether 

■  In  a  memorial  of  the  ftate  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  fecretary  Cecil, 
in  1569,  there  is  thi«  paflage:  *«  Then  follo^vetb  the  decay  of  obc- 
"  dience  in  civil  policy,  wnich  being  compared  with  the  fearfulnefs 
*<  and  reverence  of  all  inferior  eftatet  to  their  fuperiors  in  times  paft, 
<*  will  aftonifh  any  wife  and  confiderat^  perfon,  to  behold  the  defpe- 
<*  ration  of  reformation.'*     Haynes,  p.  586.     Again,  p.  588, 
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Appendix  any  of  the  abfolute  monarchies  in  Europe  coataia 
^  _  1   4  at  prefcnt  fo  illegal  and  defpotic  a  tribunaL 

The  court  of  High  Commiflion  was  another  ju- 
rifdiftion  ftill  more  terrible;  both  becaufe  the  crime 
y  /  /of  herefy,  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  was  more 

^^/^^'^'•^  indefinable  than  any  ciyil  offence,  and  becaufe  its 
^mju/i  ¥  niethods  of  inquifition,  and  of  adminiftering  oaths, 
/  ^_^*  ■  w^^^  Tm^xt  contrary  to  all  the  aioft  fimple  ideas  of 
'^  juftice  and  equity.     The  fines  and  imprifonments 

impofed  by  this  court  were  frequent :  The  depriva- 
tions and  fufpenfions  of  the  clergy  for  non-conforai- 
ity  were  alfo  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclefiaftics  of  England". 
The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury, faid  exprefsly,  that  fhe  was  refolved,  *^  That 
*^  no  man  fhould  be  fuffered  to  decline,  dther  on 
"  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand,  from  the  drawn 
"  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  her  laws  and 
"  injunftions^" 
^         /        But  Martial  Law  went  beyond  even  thefe  two 
lt,i  i  A  it  /  •'^^*<<' courts  in  a  prompt,  and  arbitrary,  and  violent  me- 
thod of  decifion.     Whenever  there  was  any  infur- 
rection   or  public  diforder,    the  crown   employed 
martial  law  j  and  it  was,  during  that  time,  exercifed 
not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  over  the  whole  peo- 
ple: Any  one  might  be  puniftied  as  a  reb<fl,  or  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  whom  the  pr^voft- 
martial,  or  lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  their  deputies, 
pleafed  to  fufpeft.     Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  the  trial 
at  common  law,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Eflcx  and 
his  fellow-confpirators,  was  a  favour ;  for  that  the 
cafe  would  have  borne  and  reauired  the  feverity  of 
martial  law  p.     We  have  feen  inftanoes  of  its  being 
employed  by  queen  Mary  in  defence  of  orthodoxy. 
There  renuins  a  letter  of  queen  Elizabeth's  to  the 


n  Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  «  MurdeD,  p.  iSj. 

y  Vol.  iv.  p.  510. 
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cirJ  of  Suflcx,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  ndrthern  Appendix 
rcbellibtij^  in   which  Ihe  fharplv  reproves  him  be-  .    "  J^^ 
caufe  ihe  had  not  heard  of  his  having  executed  any 
criminak  by  martial  law  ^ ;  *  though  it  is  probable 
that  near  eight  hundred  perfons  fuffered,  one  way  or 
other,  on  account  of  that  flight  infurreftiort.     But 
the  kings  Qf  England  did  hot  always  limit  the  exer- . 
dfp  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war  and  diforder* 
In' 1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  orinfurrec-. 
tion,  king  Edward  granted  a  commilfion  of  martial, 
law ;  and  enipowered  the  commifTioners  to  execute       ' 
it,  asjhould  be- thought  h^  their  dijcretions  mofi  nec^--, 
J^Ty\     Queen  Elizabeth  too  was  not  fparing  in  the, 
ufe  of  this  law.     In   1573,  one  Peter  fibrchet,  a 
,  puritan,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  meritorious  to 
kill  fuch  as  oppofed  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  ran 
into  the  ftreets,  and  wounded  Hawkins,  the  famous 
fea-captain,  whom  he  took  for  Hatton,  the  queen's 
favourite.  The  queen  was  fo  incenfed,  that  ihe  order- 
ed him  to  be  puniihed  inilantly  by  martial  law ;  but, 
upon  the  reiVionilrance  of  fome  prudent  counfellors, 
who  told  her  that  this  law  was  ufually  confined  to 
turbulent  times,  ihe  recalled  her  order,  and  deli« 
vered  over  Burchet  to  the  common  law  *.     But  ihe 
continued  not  always  fo  refervcd  in  exerting  this 
authority.     There  remains  a  proclamation  of  her's, 
in  which  ihe  orders  martial  law  to  be  ufed  againft  all 
fuch  as  import  bulls,  or  even  forbidden  books  and 
pamphlets,  from  abroad '  j  and  prohibits  the  quef- 
tioning  of  the  lieutenants,  or  their  deputies,  for  their 
arbitrary  [JUniihment  of  fuch  offenders,  any  law  cr 
Jlatute  to  the  contrary  in  anywife  notwithjlanding. 
We  have  another  aft  of  her's  ftill  more  extraordi- 
nary.    The  ib-eets  of  London  were  much  infefted 
with  idle  vagabonds  and  riotous  perfons :  The  lord 

\  MS.  of  lord  Royfton'8>  from  the  Paper  OfBce. 
'  Strypc'8  Ecclcf.  Memoirs/  vol*  ii.  p.  373^  4.58,  9. 

•  Camden,  p.  446.     Strype,  vol.  li*  p.  aSS. 

*  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
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Appendix   mayor  had  endeavoured  to  reprefs  this  diibrder: 
,    "^'    .  The  Star-ehambcr  had  exerted  its  authority,  and 
infli£bed  puni(hnient  on  thefe  rioters :  But  the  queen, 
finding  thofe  remedies  ineffectual,  revived  martid 
law,  and  gave  fir  Thomas  Wilford  a  commiffion 
of  pro voft- martial :  "  Granting  him  authority,  and 
**  commanding  him,  upon  fignification  ^ven  by 
**  the  juftices  of  peace  in  London,  or  the  neigh- 
**  bouring  counties,   of  fuch  offenders  worthy  to 
**  be  Ipeedily  executed  by  martial  law,  to  attach  and 
**  take  the  fame  perfons,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the 
*'  faid  juftices,  according  to  iuftice  9f  martial  law, 
*'  to  execute  them  upon    the   gallows  or  gibbet 
"  openly^  or  near  to  fuch  place  where  the  faid  rc- 
'*  bellious  and  incorrigible  offenders  {hall  be  found 
**  to  have  committed    the   faid  great  offences'.^ 
I  fuppofe  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  In-- 
ftance  of  fuch  an  a£t  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer 
than  Mufcovy,     The  patent   of  high  conftable, 
granted  to  earl  Rivers  by  Edward  I V .  proves  the 
nature  of  the  office.    The  powers  are  unlimited, 
perpetual,  and  renrtain  in  force  during  peace  as  well 
as  curing  war  and  rebellion.     The  parliament  m 
Edward  VIth*s  reign  acknowledged  the  jurifdiction 
of  the  conftable  and  martial's- court  to  be  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land ''. 
♦  ^    The  Star- chamber,  and  High  Commiffion,  and 

\:^<i:'n  ?>%  Court- martial,  though  arbitrary  jurifdiftions,  had 
ftill  fome  pretence  ot  a  trial,  at  leaft  of  a  fentence; 
but  there  was  a  grievous  punifhment  very  generally 
inflifted  in  that  age,  without  any  other,  authority 
than  the  warrant  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  of  the 
privy-council';  and  that  was,  imprifonmept  in  any 
jail,  and  during  any  time  that  the  minifters  Ihould 

»  Rymcr,  Tol.  xvi.  p.  179.  w  ^  Edw.  VI.  cap.  ao.     Set 

fir  John  Dftvit't  Q^edion  concerning  Impofitions,  p.  9. 

*  In  isSS»  the  lord  mayor  committed  feveral  citizens  to  priibn,  b«« 
caufe  they  refufed  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  rhem.  Murdea» 
p*  631. 

think 
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think  prpper.     In  fufpicious  times,   all  the  jails  Appen** 
^ycrc  full  of  prifoncrs  of  ftate }  and  thefe  unhajmy      "*• 
v^pna  Qf  pHbUc  jealoufy  were  fomedmes  thrown       " '-' 
iptp,duj)gcons,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated 
iti  tb?  jpoft  crud  manner,  without  their  being  able 
to.Qbt;ain.apy  remedy  from  law. 
.  Tiii^  pra^ife  was  an. indirect  way  of  employing 
tprtjicp :  But  the  ract  itfelf,  though  not  admitted/^  '      V 
ii)  thcj  ordinary  e«cution  of  juftice?,  was  frequently^  ^"'^'^ 
t^fcdi  upon  any  fufpicion,  by  authority  of  a  warrant 
ffopi  a.  f^cret^  or  the  privy^council.    Even  the 
cfJivof;.}!  in  the  marches  of  Wales  was  empowered 
»jy  their  vpry  commiffion,  to  make  ufe  of  tortyrc 
whenever  they  thought  proper*.    There  cannot  be 
a  ftronger  proof  how  lightly  the  rack  was  em- 
jOpypd,  diao  the  following  ftory  told  by  lord  Bacon. 
We  Ihall  give  it  in  his  own  words :  "  The  quccii 
«,*  was  mightily  incenfed  againft  Haywanle,  on  ac- 
*!  count  of  a  book  he  dedicated  to  lord  Eflex,  beine 
«  a  ftory,  of  die  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  thinking  it 
*f  a  fedidous  prelude  to  put  into  the  people's  h«ds 
«  boUnefe  and  faftion*:  She  faid,  ihc  had  an  opr- 
"  nion  that  there  was  treafoii  in  it,  and  aflced  me 
'f  If  I  cpuld  not  find  any  places  in  it,  diat  might 
*f  be  drawn  wKhin  die  cafe  of  tteafon  ?  Whereto  I 
«^  anfwered.  For  treafon,  fure  I  found  none-  but 
«  for  felony  very  many :  And  when  her  maieftv 
«  haftily  aflced  me,  Wherein?  I  told  her,  die  au- 
«  thor  had  committed  very. apparent  theft:  For  he 
"  had  taken  moft  of  die  fentences  of  Cornelius 
««  TacitMs,  and  tranflatcd  them  into  Englilh,  and 
«*  put  them  into  his  text.    And  another  dme  when 
«  dip  qqeen  could  not  be  perfiiaded  diat  it  was  his 

r  Hwrifo.,  book  ii.  chip.  ii.  .  Hayne.,  p.  ,,«.    See 

warde-.  book  feem,  rather  to  haw  a  contnuy  tende„V  FoThehM 
there  preferred  the  fatnout  fpeech  of  the.  bifliop  of  tarlifle,  wh  eh 
contain*,  in  the  moft  expref.  term.,  the  doarioe  if  paffive  obJdiena 
But  queen  Eluabeth  wa»  very,  difficult  to  pieaft  on  S.  tod.  . 
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Appendix  <^  writing  whofe  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  tutA 
,  _  .  ^*  fome  more  mifchicvous  author,  and  feid,  with 
^'  great  indignation,  that  ihe  would  have  him 
^'  racked  to  produce  his  author;  I  replied.  Nay, 
*'  madam,  he  is  a  doftor^  never  rack  his  perfon, 
^'  but  rack  his  ftyle :  Let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and 
"  paper,  and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to 
"  continue  the  ftory  where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I 
"  will  undertake,  by  collating  the  ftyles,  to  judge 
*^  whether .  he  were  the  author  or  no  **."  Thus, 
had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  humanity,  or  rather  his 
wit,  this  author,  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put  to 
the  rack  for  a  moft  innocent  performance.  His 
real  offence  was,  his  dedicating  a  book  to  that 
munificent  patron  of  the  learned,  the  earl  of  Eflex^ 
at  a  time  when  this  nobleman  lay  under  her  ma- 
jefty's  difpleafure. 

The  queen's  menace,  of  trying  and  punilhuig 
Haywarde  for  treafon,  could  eafily  have  been  cxe* 
cuted,  let  his  book  have  been  ever  fo  innocent. 
While  fo  many  terrors  hung  over  the  people,  no 
jury  durft  have  acquitted  a  man,  when  the  court 
was  refolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The  prac- 
tice alfo  of  not  confronting  witnefles  with  the 
prifoner,  gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable 
^  advantage  agaihft  him.  And,  indeed,  there  fcarcely 
'  occurs  an  inftance  during  all  thefe  reigns,  that  the 
fovereign  or  the  minrfters  were  ever  difappointed  in 
die  iffue  of  a  profecution.  Timid  juries,  and  judges 
who  held  their .  offices  during  plcafure,  never  failed 
to  fecond  all  the  views  of  the  crown.  And  as  the 
pradlicc  was  anciently  common,  of  fining,  impri- 
foning,  or  otherwife  puniftiing  the  jurors,  merely 
at  the  difcrerion  of  the  court,  for  finding  a  verdi^ 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  thefe  dependent  judges  ; 
it  is  obvious,  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of 
fecurity  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 

>>  Cabala,  p.^8i. 
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The  power  of  preffing^  both  for  fea  and  land  Appendix 
fervicc,  and  obliging  any  perfon  to  accept  of  any  ,_  ^^Jl  j 
oSice,  however  mean  or  unfit  for  him,  was  another 
prerogative  totally  incompatible  with  freedom.    Of- 
borne  gives  the  following  account  of  Elizabeth's 
method  of  employing  this  prerogative.     **  In  cafe 
•f  (he  found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her  occafions," 
fays  he,    "  £he  did  feafonably  prevent  him  by  a 
*^  chargeable  employment  abroad,  or  putting  him 
"  upon  fome   fervice  at  home,  which  Ihe   knew 
"  leaft  grateful  to  the  people :  Contrary  to  a  falfe 
•'  maxim,  fince  praftifed  with  far  worfe  fuccefs,  by 
"  fuch  princes  as  thought  it  better  hufbandry  to 
"  buy  off  enemies  than  reward  friends  %"     The 
practice  with  which  Ofborne  reproaches  the  two 
immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Elizaljeth,  proceeded  partly 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  fituation,  partly* 
from  the  greater  lenity  of  their  difpofition.     The/  y,    ;    . 
power  of  preffing,  as  may  naturally  be.  imagined,^' /'" 
was  often  abufed,  in  other  refpefts,  by  men  of  in-      ^ 
ferior  rank;  and  officers  often  exafted  money  for 
freeing  perfons  from  the  fervice  **. 

The  government  of  England,  during  that  ^ge, 
however  different  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this     7* 
r^fpeft,   fome  refemblance  of  that  of  Turkey  at  ^^^\ 
.  prefent:  The  fovereign.  poflcffed  every  power  ex- 
cept that  of  impofing  taxes :.  And  in  both  countries 
this  limitation,    unfupported  by  other  privileges, 
appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people.     In  Tur- 
key,   it  obliges  the  fultan  to  permit  the  extortion 
of  the  bafhas  and  governors   of  provinces,   from 
whom  he  afterwards  fqueezes  prefents  or  takes  for- 
feitures:   In   England,   it  engaged  the  queeen  ^^  k  ^f^^t-  uHk^ 
ereft  monopolies,  and' grant  patents  for  exclufive  / 

trade:  An  invention  fo^  pernicious,  that,  had  (he/  ;  ' 
gone  on  during  a  traft  of  years  at  her  own  rate>    / 
England,   the  feat  of  riches,  and  arts,  and  com- 

*'  P*g*  39»«  ^  Murdcn,  p.  i8i. 

merce. 
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Appendbc  mcrce,  would  have  contained  at  prefent  as  Iftde 
^^^*      induftry  as  Morocco,  or  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

Wb  may  farther  obferve,  that  thi^  valuable  pri- 
vilege,, valuable  only  becatife  it  proved  afterwards 
the  means  by  which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their 
other  privileges,  was*  very  much  eneroached  on  in 
an  indire£t  manner  during  the  reign  of  Eiizabetfa, 
as  well  as  of  her  predeceflbrSr  She^  ofteh  eirad^ed 
loans  from  her  people^  an  arbitrary  and  unequal 
kind  of  impofition,  and  which  individuals  Uk  fe- 
vcrely:  For  though  the  money- had  been  regularly 
repayed;  which  was  feldom  the  cafe%  it  lay  in  the' 
prince's  hands  withoutinfiereft,  which  was  a  fenfible 
lofs  to  the  perfbns  from  whom  the  money  was  bor- 
rowed ^ 

There  remains  a  propofal  made  by  lord  Bur- 
leigh for  levying  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equi- 
valent to  afubfidy*;  a  fcheme  which  would  have 
laid  the  burthen  more  equally,  but  which  was,  m 
difierent  words,  a  taxation  impoied  without  confent 
of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fcheme 
thus  propofed  without  any  vifible  neceflity  by  that 
wife  minifter,  is  the  very  fame  which  Henry  V 111. 
executed,  and  which  Charles  I.,  enraged  by  ill  ufage 
from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to  the  greateft 
difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  pradice,  to  the  great 
difcontent  ot  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  inven- 
tion of  that  age  for  taxing  the  people.     Thb  prac- 
^^  tice  was  fo  little  conceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the 
commons  in  1585  offered  the  queen  a  benevolence^ 


*  Bacon,  vol.  ir.  p.  361.  ^  In  the  (econdof  Richanl  11. 

it  wascpa^cd,  That  m  loans,  which  the  king  (hall  require  of  hit  fub- 
je6ls  upon  letters  of  privy  feaJ,  fuch  as  have  m^/^mJ^  excufe  of  not 
lending,  may  there  be  received  without  further  luminonsy  travel,  or 
grief.  See  Cotton^s  Abridg.  p.  170.  By  this  law  the  king's  piv- 
rogative  of  exa^ing  loans  was  ratified  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  deemeil 
a  rtafonahit  excu(e,  was  ftill  left  in  his  own  breaft  to  determine. 

f  Haynes,  p.  5181  519. 
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which  Ihc  very  gencroufly  refufcd,  as  having  no  oc-  Appendix 

cafion  at  that  time  for  money  ^.     Queen  Mary  alfb,  ^^l,_f 

by  an  order  of  council,  increafed  the  cuftoms  in 

feme  branches;  and  her  fiiier  imitated  the  example ^  4 

There  was  a  fpecics  of  fliip  money  impofed  at  thej^  (?)  ^^    ;  ^  c; 

time  of  the  Spanifli  invalion :  The  feveral  ports    .^     /         ^ 

were  required  to  equip  a  certain  number  of  veflcls   A* '*  -      "^ 

at  their  own  charge;  and  fuch  was  the  alacrity  of  1^       jlxjnu 

the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  Ibme  of  the  ^  ^^   ^ 

ports,  particularly  ^.ondon,  fent  double  the  number 

demanded  of  them  ^.     When  any  levies  were  made 

for  Ireland,   France,  or  the  L^ow  Countries,   the 

queen  obliged  the  counties  to  levy  the  Ibldiers,  to 

arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them  to  the  fea- 

ports  at  their  own  charge.     New-year's,  gifts  were 

at  that  time  expelled  from  the  nobility,  and  from 

the  more  confiderable  gentry  K  L> 

Purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  al(b  methods  /tci  <-*''  -    '     ' 
of  taxation,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppreflive.  The  ^ 

whole  kingdom  fenfibly  felt  the  burthen  of  thofe 
impofitions ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  privi- 
lege conferred  on  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  pro- 
hibit the  purveyors  from  taking  any  commodities 
within  five  miles  of  thefe  univerfities.  The  queen 
viftualled  her  navy  by  means  of  this  prerogative^ 
during  the  firft  years  of  her  reign  \ 

Wardship  was  the  moft  regular  and  lejgal  of  all  ^  ^  / 
thefe  impoiitions  by  prerogative :  Yet  was  it  a  great^"^ *  '*^  ^-y'-  * 
badge  of  flavery,  and  oppreffive  to  all  the  confider- 
able families.  When  an  eftate  devolved  to  a  fe- 
male, the  fovereign  obliged  her  to  marry  any  one 
he  plealed :  Whether  the  heir  were  male  or  female, 
the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the  eftate 
during  the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich  ward- 
ihip  was  a  ufual  method  of  rewarding  a  courtier  or 
favourite. 

^  D*£wef»  p.  494.  i  Bacon,  vol.  iv.  p.  362. 

k  Monfony  p.  267.  *  Strype's Memoirf,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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Appendix  The  inventions  were  endlcls  which  arbitrary 
power  might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  moncjr, 
while  the  people  imagined  that  their  property  was 
fecured  by  the  crown's  being  debarred  from  impof- 
ing  taxes.  Strype  has  preferved  a  fpeech  of  lord 
Burleigh  to  the  queen  and  council^  in  which  art 
contained  fome  particulars  not  a  litde  extraordi- 
na/y ".  Burleigh  propofes  that  (he  fhould  cre&  a 
court  for  the  correfkion  of  all  abufes,  and  (hould 
confer  on  the  commiffioners  a  general  inquifitorial 
power  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  fets  before 
her  the  example  of  her  wife  grandfather,  Henry  Vll. 
who,  by  fuch  methods,  extremely  augmented  his 
revenue ;  and  he  recommends  that  this  new  court 
fhould  j)roceed,  *^  as  well  by  the  diredion  and 
"  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of  her 
*«  majefty's  fupreme  regiment  and  abjolute  fower^ 
**  from  whence  law  proceeded.'*  In  a  word,  he  ex- 
pe6ts  from  this  inftitution  greater  acceffion  to  die 
royal  treafure  than  Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the 
abolition  of  the  abbies,  and  all  the  forfeitures  of 
ecclefiaftical  revenues.  This  prcgeft  of  lord  Bur- 
leigh's needs  not,  I  think,  any  comment.  A  form 
of  government  muft  be  very  arbitrary  indeed,  where 
a  wife  and  good  minifter  could  make  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal  to  the  fovereign. 

Embargoes  on  mcrchandife  was  another  engine 
of  royal  power,  by  which  the  EngliQi  princes  were 
able  to  extort  money  from  the  people.  We  have 
feen  inftanccs  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth, 
before  her  coronation,  iflbed  an  order  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  prohibiting  the  fale  of  all  crimfon  filks  which 
(hould  be  imported,  till  the  court  were  firft  fupplicd  *. 
She  expefted,  no  doubt,  a  good  penny-worth  from 
the  merchants  while  they  lay  under  this  reftraint. 

The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enaft- 
ing  laws,  as  well  as  of  granting  fubfidies  j  but  this 

n  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  &  feq. 
o  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  27.^ 

privilege 
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prkilege  was,  during  that  age,  ftill  more  infignifi-  Appendix 
cant  than  the  other.      Queen  Elizabeth  exprefsly  ^  ,^^^^ 
prohibited  them  from  meddling  either  with  ftate 
matters  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes ;  and  fhe  openly  fent 
the  members  to  prifon  who  dared  to  tranfgrefs  her 
imperial  edidt  in  thefe  particulars.    -There  paffedv 
few  felTions  of  parliament  during  her  reign  where 
there  occur  not  inftances  of  this  arbitrary  condud. 

But  the  legiflative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a     ^  *  ^  *,. 

mere  fallacy;  while  the  fovereign  was  univerfally  ac-  ^  '  ^  j 

knowledged  to  poflefs  a  difpenfing  power,  by  which  ^ 
all  the  laws  could  be  invalidated,  and  rendered  of 
no  cfFeft.  The  exercife  of  this  power  was  alfo  an 
indiredfc  method  pradtifed  for  eredling  monopolies. 
Where  the  ftatutes  laid  any  branch  of  ttianutadure. 
under  reftridions,  the  fovereign,  by  exempting  one 
perfon  from  the  laws,  gave  him  in  effed  the  mono- 
poly of  that  comnM)dity  p.  There  was  ho  grievance 
at  that  time  more  univerfally  complained  of  than 
the  frequent  difpenfing  with  the  penal  laws  ^. 

But  in  reality  the  crown  pofleffed  the  full  legif- 
lative  power  by  means  of  proclamations,  which ^^r  #/•<-»> *^  ' ' 
might  afFeft  any  matter  even  of  the  greateft  iniport- 
ance,  and  which  the  Star-chamber  took  care  to  fee 
more  rigoroufly  tt^ecuted  than  the  laws  themfelves. 
The  motives  for  thefe  proclamations  were  fome- 
times  frivolous  and  even  ridiculous.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  taicen  ofFence  at  the  fmelt  of  woad  \  and 
Ihe  iflfued  an  edift  prohibiting  any  one  from  culti- 
vating that  ufeful  plant'.  She  was  alfo  pleafed  to 
take  ofFence  at  the  long  fwords  and  high  ruflFs  then 
in  faftiion :  She  fent  about  her  oncers  to  break  every, 
man's  fword,  and  clip  every  man's  rufF,  which  was 
beyond  a  certain  dimcnfion '.     This  praftice  refena- 

P  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  756.    D'Ewm,  p.  645.  9  Murclen, 

p.  3154  r  Townfend^s  Journals,  p.  X 50.     Stow^s  AnnaU. 

•  Townfcnd's  Journals,  p.  «5Q.    $tow*s  Annals.    Strypc^vQj.ii, 
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Appendix  blcs  the  mechod  employed  by  the  great  Czar  Pctwi 
"''      to  make  his  futgefts  change  their  garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  fropbefyingSy  or 
the  ^emblies  inllitated  for  /anatical  prayers  and 
-  y*  conferences,  was  founded  on  a  better  realbn ;  but 
Ihews  ftill  the  unlimited  extent  of  her  prerogative. 
Any  number  of  perfons  could  not  meet  together 
in  order  to  read  the  fcriptures,  and  confer  about 
feligion,  though  in  ever  fo  orthodox  a  vaumcr, 
widiout  her  permiflion. 

TfltERE  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogadve 
vjjncompatible  with  an  exaft  or  reguhr  enjoyment  of 
"^^berty.  None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without 
permiiiion  from  the  fovereign.  The  queen  detained 
the  earl  of  Soutbiampton  long  in  prifon,  becaufe  he 
privately  married  the  earl  of  Effex's  couCn  *.  No 
man  could  travel  widiout  the  confent  of  the  prince. 
Sir  William  Evers  underwent  a  fcvere  perfecunon 
becaufe  he  had  prefumed  to  pay  a  private  vi/it  C6 
the  king  of  Scots  ^  The  fovereign  even  aflbmed  a 
fupreme  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  ^  fereign 
trade  i  and  neither  allowed  any  perfbn  to  enter  or 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commodity  to  be  im- 
ported or  exported  without  his  confent ". 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen> 
'    praifed    her  for  not   imitating  the  pradicc  ufual 
'  -among  her  predeceflTors,  of  (lopping  the  courfc  of 
juftice  by  particular  warrants''.     There  could  not 
poffiWy  be  a  greater  abufe,  nor  a  ftronecr  mark  of 
arbitrar]^  power ;  and  the  queen  in  refi^ining  from 
it  was  very  laudable.     But  (he  was  by  no  means 
conftant  in  this  referve.     There  remain  in  rfie  pub- 
lic records  fome  warrants  of  her's  for  exempting 
,    particular  perfons  from  all  lawfuits  and  profecu- 
tions';  and  thefe  warrants,  Ihe   fays,    fhe  grants 

•  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol,  ii.  p.  41*.  *  Ibid.  p.  511. 

«  Sir  John  Daris't  Qaeftion  conccrning.Impofitions,  paffim. 

^  D'tCwes,  p.  x+i,  »  Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  65t,  70$.  777. 
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from  her  royal  prerogative,  which  (he  will  not  allow  Appendix 
to  be  difputed.  ^i[^ 

It  was  very  ufual  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and     ^^^  ,  / 
probably  in  aJl  the  preceding  reigns,  for  noblemen  t^'/^^^^'-  * 
jor  privy-counfellors  to  commit  to  prifoo  any  onc/r  J*  ^       L- 
Tvho^had  happened  to  dilpleafe  them,  by  fuing  for   '   y^/ ^ 
liis  juft  debts;  and  the  unhappy  i)crfon,  though  he  ^^*--^^^^^\^ 
gained  his  caufe  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  was  com-  ^^^^^"'^^ 
jnonly  obliged  to  rdinquifli  his  property  in  order  to  /v  t. -i  r  i  - 
x>btain  his  liberty.     Some,  likewife,  who  had  been 
idelivcred  from  prifon  by  the  judges,   were  again 
committed  to  cuftody  in  fecret  places,  without  any 
poflibility  of  obtaining  relief;  and  even  the  officers 
.and  ferjeants  of  the  courts. of  law  were  punifhed  for 
•executing  the  writs  in  favour  of  thefe  perfons.    Nay, 
it  was  ufual  to  iend  for  people  by  purfuivants,  a   . 
kind  of  harpies,  who  then  attended  the  orders  of 
the  council  and  high  commiflTion;  and  they  were 
brought  up  to  London,  and  conftrained  by  impri- 
fbnment,  not  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  fuits,  but 
alfo  to  pay  the  purfuivants  great  fums  of  money. 
The  judges,  in  the  34th  of  the  queen,  complain  to 
her  nwjcfty  of  the  frequency  of  this  pradlice.     It  \s 
probable  that  fo  egregious  a  tyranny  was  carried  no 
farther  down  than  the  reign. of  Elizabeth;  fince  the 
..parliament,    who  prefentcd  the  petition  of  right, 
found  no  later  inftanccs  of  it^     And  even  thefe 
very  judges  of  Elizabeth  who  thus  protect  the  peo- 
ple againft  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  exprefely  allow, 
that  a  perfon  committed  by  fpecial  command  of  the 
queen  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  in  fuch  a  government, 
no  juftice  could  by  courfe  of  law  be  obtained  of  the 
fovereign,  unlefs  he  were  willing  to  allow  it;  In  the 
jiaval  expedition  undertaken  by  Raleigh  and  Fro- 
biflier  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1592,  a  very 

7  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  511.    Franklyn'«  AnnaJ«,  p.  150,  251. 

.    Vol.  V.  H  h  rich 
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ApiKtidix   nch  carrack  was  taken,  worth  two  hundred  thda&od 

L"l, ^  pounds.     The  queen's  (hare  in  the  adventure  was 

y"        only  a  tenth}  but  as  the  prize  was  fo  great,  and 

'K<<.i  /YiKA,  exceeded  fo  much  the  expedation  of  all  the  adven- 

*  ^       V/  turers,  flic  was  determined  not  to  reft  contented 

with  her  fliare.      Raleigh    humbly  and  eameftly 

begged  her  to  accept  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 

in  lieu  of  alh  demands,    or  rather  extortions;  and 

fays,  that  the  prefent  which  the  proprietors  were 

willing  to  make  her,  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds^ 

was  the  greateft  that  ever  prince  received  from  a 

fubjeft*. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen  in  her  adminiftra- 
tion  fliould  pay  fo  litde  regard  to  liberty ;  while  the 
parliament  itfelf  in  enading  laws  was  entirely  ne- 
gligent of  it.  The  perfecuting  ftatutes  which  diey 
paffed  againft  papifts  and  puritans  are  extremely 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  freedom  j  and  by  expofing 
fuch  multitudes  to  the  tyranny  of  priefts  and  bigots, 
accuftomed  the  people  to  the  moft  difgraceful  fub- 
jedion.  Their  conferring  an  unlimited  fupremacy 
on  the  queen,  or,  what  is  worfe,  acknowledging 
her  inherent  right  to  it,  was  anodier  proof  of  their 
voluntary  fervitude. 

Tub  law  of  the  23d  of  her  reign,  making  fcdi* 
tious  words  againft  the  queen  capital,  is  alfo  a  very 
.  tyrannical  ftatute  \  and  a  ufc  no  lefs  tyrannical  was 

fometimes  made  of  it.  The  cafe  of  Udal,  a  puri- 
tanical clergyman,  ieems  fingular  even  in  thofe  ar- 
bitrary times.  This  man  had  publiihed  a  book 
called  a  Demonftration  of  Difcipline,  in  which  he 
inveighed  againft  the  government  of  bifliops ;  and 
though  he  had  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
name,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  upon  fuipicion, 
and  brought  to  a  trial  for  this  offence.  It  was  pre- 
tended, that  the  bifhops  were  part  of  the  queen's 
political  body ;  and  to  fpeak  againft  them  was  really 

«  Stiype,  vol.  iv.  p.  218,  129^ 

CO 
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to  attack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by  the  fta-  Append^ 
tute.  This  was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  which  ^^^' 
Udal  was  expofed.  The  judges  would  not  allow  the 
jurv  to  determine  any  thing  but  the  faft,  whether 
Udal  had  written  the  book  or  notj  without  examin- 
ing his  intention  or  the  import  of  the  words.  Iii 
t>rder  to  prove  the  faft,  the  crown  lawyers  did  not 
produce  a  fingle  witntfs  to  the  court  t  They  only  read 
the  teftimony  of  two  perfons  abfent,  one  bf  whoni 
faid,  that  Udal  had  told  him  he  was  the  author; 
another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  faid  fo.  Thejr 
would  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  any  exculpatory 
evidence  j  which  they  faid  was  never  to  be  permit- 
ted againft  the  crown  •*  And  they  tendered  him  ail 
oath,  by  which  he  was  required  to  depofe,  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  book;  and  his  refufal  to 
make  that  depofition  was  employed  as  the  ftrongeft 
proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  add, 
that  notwithftanding  thefe  multiplied  iniquities,  a 
verdift  of  death  was  given  by  the  jury  againft  Udal: 
For,  as  the  queen  was  extremely  bent  upon  his 
prolecUtion,  it  Was  impoflible  he  could  efcape\ 
He  died  in  prifon  before  execution  of  the  lentence. 
The  Cafe  of  Penry  was,  if  poffible,  ftill  harder. 
This  man  was  a  zealous  puritan,  or  rather  a 
Brownift,  a  fmall  feft  which  afterwards  increafed, 
and  received  the  name  of  Independants.  He  had 
v^itten  againft  the  hierarchy  feveral  trafts  futh  as 
Martin  Marprelate^,  T'i&g/J?/  Marfiman^ey  and  other 
tompofitipns,  full  of  low  fcurrility  and  petulant  fa- 
tire.  After  concealing  hinpfclf  for  fome  years,  he 
was  feized;  and,  as  the  ftatute  againft  fcditious 
words  required  that  the  criminal  ihould  be  tried 
within  a  year  after  committing  the  offence,  he  could 
not  be ,  indifted  for  his  printed  books.     He  was 

•  It  was  never  fully  eftablidied  that  the  prifoner  could  legally  pro- 
duce evidence  againft  the  crown,  till  after  the  revolution.  See  filack- 
ftone^s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  352.  ^  State  Trials,  vol.  i. 

p.  144.    Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  ai.    Id.  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  343. 
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Appendix  therefore  tried  for  fome  papers  found  in  his  pocket; 
^^^^  ,  as  if  he  had  thereby  fcattered  fedition  *'.  It  v?as 
alfo  imputed  to  him,  by  the  lord  keeper.  Pucker- 
ing, that  in  fome  of  thefe  papers,  **  he  had  not  only 
*«  acknowledged  her  majefty's  royal  power  to  ejla" 
*'  blijb  laws,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided 
**  the  ufual  terms  of  makings  enaSing^  decreeing^ 
**  and  ordaining  laws:  Which  imply,"  fays  the 
lord  keeper,  "  a  moft  abfolute  authority**."  Penry, 
for  thefe  offences,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  feen,  that  the  m^ft  ahjolute  autho- 
rity of  the  fovereign,  to  make  ufe  of  the  lord  kceper*s 
cxpreffion,  was  eftabliflied  on  above  twenty  branches 
of  prerogative,  which  are  now  aboliflied,  and  which 
were,  every  one  of  them,  totally  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  But  what  cnfured  more 
effedually  the  flavery  of  the  people,  than  even  thefe 
branches  of  prerogative,  was  the  eftabliflied  princi- 
ples of  the  times,  which  attributed  to  the  prince 
fuch  an  unlimited  and  indefeizable  power  as  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  law,  and  could  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  none.  The  homilies  publlftied  for 
the  ufe  of  the  clergy,  and  which  they  were  enjoined 
to  read  every  Sunday  in  all  the  churches,  inculcate 
every  where  a  blind  and  unlimited  paffive  obedi- 
ence to  the  prince,  which,  on  no  account,  and  under 
no  pretence,  it  is  ever  lawful  for  fubjeds  in  the 
fmalleft  article  to  depart  from  or  infringe.  Much 
noife  has  been  made  becaufe  fome  court  chaplains 
during  the  fucceeding  reigns  were  permitted  to 
preach  fuch  dodrines  j  but  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  thefe  fermons  and  difcourfes  publiflied 
by  authority,  avowed  by  the  prince  and  council,  and 
promulgated  to  the  whole  nation  ^  So  thoroughly 
were  thefe  principles  imbibed  by  the  people,  during 

^       c  Strypc'8  Life  of  Whitgift,  book  iv.  chap.  1 1.   Ncal,  vol.  i.  p.  5^ 
•*  Strype's  Annals,'  vol.  iv.  p.  177.  e  i^iifford,  a  clergy- 

man,  was  fufpended  in  the  year   158+,  for  preaching  up  a  limiied 
obedience  U  the  civil  magiiliate.    Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 

I  the 
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the  rci^ns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predeceflbrs,  that  Apj^dix 
oppolition  to  them  was  regarded  as  the  moft  flagrant 
fedition,  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by  that  public 
praife  and  approbation  which  can  alone  fupport 
men  under  fuch  dangers  and  difficulties  as  attend 
the  refinance  of  tyrannical  authority'.  It  was  only 
during  the  next  generation  that  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  liberty  took  root,  and  fpreading  themfelves 
under  the  Ihelter  of  puritanical  abfiirdities,  be- 
came fafhionable  among  the  people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage  ufu- 
ally  afcribed  to  abfolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regu- 
larity of  police,  and  a  more  ftrift  execution  of  the 
laws,  did  not  attend  the  former  Englifh  govern- 
ment, though  in  many  refpefts  it  fell  under  that 
denomination.  A  demonftration  of  this  truth  is 
contained  in  a  judicious  paper  which  is  preferved  by 
Strype  *,  and  which  was  written  by  an  eminent  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  1596, 
near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign ;  when  the  autho- 
rity of  that  princefs  may  be  Tuppo/ed  to  be  fully 
corroborated  by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  govern- 
ment improved  by  long  praftice.  This  paper  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  diforders  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  The  author  fays,  that 
forty  perfons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year  for 
robberies,  thefts,  and  other  felonies;  thirty -five 
burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-feven  whipped,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  difcharged :  That  thofe  who 
were  .difcharged  were  moft  wicked  and  defper^tc 

f  It  IS  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  hiftorical  plays  of  Shakefpearr, 
where  the  manners  and  chara^ers,  and  even  the  tranfad'^ionft  of  the 
feveral  reigns  are  fo  exactly  copit-d,  there  is  fcarcely  any  mention  of 
ct-vil  Liberty,  which  feme  pretended  liillorians  have  imagined  to  be  the 
objedt  of  all  the  ancient  quarrels,  iiifiirre^Vions,  and  civil  wars.  In 
the  elaborate  panegyric  of  En^rland,  contained  in  the  tragedy  of 
Bichard  II.  and  the  detail  of  its  advantages,  not  a  word  of  its  civil 
conititution,  as  anywife  different  from,  or  fiiperior  to,  that  of  other 
European  kingdoms  :  An  omiffion  which  cannot  be  Aippofed  in  any 
Englifh  author  that  wrote  ilnce  the  Reftoiation,  at  leaft  lincc  the  Re- 
volution, e  Annnh,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 

II  h  3  perfonsj 
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iVppcnJix  pcrfons,  who  never  could  come  to  any  good,  becauf^ 
^^^'      they  would  riot  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into 
fervice:  That,  notwithftanding  this  great  number 
of  indictments,  the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  com- 
mitted in  the  county  were  not  brought  to  a  trial  ^ 
the  greater  number  efcaped  cenfure,  either  from  the 
fuperior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the  remiffnefi  of  the 
magiftrates,  or  the  foolifli    leqity  of  the  people; 
That  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  number 
of  wicked,  wandering,  idle  people,  were  intolera- 
ble to  the  pqor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to 
keep  a  perpetual  watch  o^)^er  the  fhccp- folds,  their 
paftures,  their  woods,  and  their  corji-fieWs :  That 
the  other  counties  of  England  were  in  no  bettpr 
condition  than  Somerfetihirc ;  and  ^  many  of  therq 
were  even  in  a  worft :  That  there  were  at  leaft  three 
or  four  hundred  able-bodied   vagabonds  in  every 
county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine;  and  who 
Ibmetimes  met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  fixty, 
and  committed  fpoil  on  the  inhabitants :  That  ijf 
all  the  felons  of  this  kind  werp  affembled,    thejr 
would  be  able,  if  reduced  to  good  fubjeftion,  to 
give  the  greateft  enemy  her  majefty  has  a  firong 
battle :  And  that  the  magiftrates  themfclves  were 
intihiidated  from  executing  the  laws  upon  them ; 
and  there  were  inftances  of  juftices  of  peace  who, 
after  giving  fentence  againft   rclgucs,   had   inter- 
pofed  to  ftop  the  execution  of  their  pwn  Icnteqcc, 
on  account  of  the  danger  which  Hung  oyer  theiji 
ifrom  the  confederates  of  thefe  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  thp  qqeen  complained  in 
parliament  q(  the  bad  execution  of  the  laws ;  and 
threatened,  that  if  the  magiftrates  wf  re  not  for  the 
future  more  vigilant,  fhe  would  entruft:  autnority  to 
indigent  and  neecly  perfons,  who  would  find  an  in- 
tercft  in  a  more  exaft  adminiftratiori  ofjuftice\ 
It  appears  that  flie  was  as.  good  as  her  word*     For 

b  D*£\ves,  p.  S34.« 
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in  the   year   i6oij    there  were  great  complaints  Appendix 
made  in  parliament    of  the  rapine  of  juftices  of  '    . 

peace ;  and  a  member  faid,  that  this  magiilrate  was 
an  animal  who  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens  would 
diipenfe  with  a  dozen  of  penal  (latutes'.  It  is  not 
ealy  to  account  for  this  relaxation  of  ojovernment 
and  negleft  of  police  during  a  reign  of  lb  much  vi- 
gour as  that  ox  Elizabeth.  The  fmall  revenue  of 
the  crown  is  the  moft  likely  caufc  that  can  be  af- 
figned.  The  queen  had  it  nof  in  her  power  to  in- 
tereft  a  great  number  in  affifting  her  to  execute  the 
^aws^ 

On  the  whole,  the  Englifti  have  no  reafon,  from 
the  example  of  their  anceftors,  to  be  in  love  with 
the  pidbure  of  abfolute  monarchy  5  or  to  prefer  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  prince  and  his  unbound- 
ed prerogatives  to  that  noble  liberty,  that  fweet 
equality,  and  that  happy  fecurity  by  which  they  are 
at  prefent  diftinguifhed  above  all  nations  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of 
the  government  of  that  age  (and  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  with  truth)  is,  that  the  power  of  the  prince, 
though  really  unlimited,  was  cxercifed  after  the 
European  manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part 
.pf  the  admiqiftration ;  that  the  inftances  of  a  high 
exerted  prerogative  were  not  fo  frequent  as  to  ren- 
der property  fenfibly  infecure,  or  reduce  the  people 
to  a  total  fervitude  5  that  the  freedom  from  fa6tion, 
the  quicknefs  of  execution,  and  the  promptitude  of 
thofe  meafures,  which  could  be  taken  for  offence  or 
defence,  made  fome  compenfation  for  the  want  of 
a  legal  and  determinate  liberty  5  that  as  the  prince 
commanded  no  mercenary  army,  there  was  a  tacit 
check  on  him,  which  maintained  the  government 
in  that  medium  to  which  the  people  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed;  and  that  this  fituation  of  England, 
fhough  feemingly  it  approached    nearer,    was  in 

1  D'Ewe^j  p.  661^664.. 

ip  See  note  [MM]  at  the  end  of  the  volumt. 
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reality  more  remote  from  a  defpotic  and  eaftern 
monarchy  than  the  prefent  government  of  that  kmg-  # 
dom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  mxUn- 
plied  laws,  are  totally  naked,  defencelefs,  and  dif- 
armed  i  and  befides,  are  not  fecured  by  any  middle 
power,  or  independent  powerful  nobility,  interpofed 
between  them  and  the  monarch. 

We  Ihall  clofe  the  prefent  Appendix  widi  a  brief- 
account  of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,    the 
commerce,  the  arts,  and  the  learning  of  England 
during  this  period. 
Revenues.       QuEEN  Elizabeth's  oeconomy  was  remarkable ; 
and  in  fome  inftances  feemed  to  border  on  avarice. 
The  fmalleft  expence,  if  it  could  poflibly  be  fparcd, 
appeared  confiderable  in  her  eyes;    and  even  the 
charge  of  an  exprefs  during  the  moft  delicate  tranf- 
aftions  was  not  below  her  noticed     She  was  alfo 
attentive  to  every  profit;  and  embraced  opportu- 
nities of  gain  which  may  appear  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary.    She  kept,  for  inftance,  the  fee  of  Ely 
vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  reve- 
nue"; and  it  was  ufual  with  her,   when  flic  pro- 
moted a  bifliop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging 
the  fee  of  fome  of  its  manors ".     But  that  in  n^ity 
there  was  litrie  or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper, 
appears    from    this  circumftance,    that  (he  never 
amaffed  any  treafure;    and  even  refufed  fubfidies 
from  the  parliament  when  fhe  had  no  prefent  occa- 
fion  for  them.     Yet  we  muft  not  conclude,  from 
this  circunnftance,    that  her  oeconomy  proceeded 


I  Birch's  Negot.  p.  ni.  m  Strype»  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

«  Ibid.  p.  215.  There  is  a  curious  letter  of  the  queen's,  written 
to  a  bifliop  of  Ely,  and  prefervcd  in  the  regifter  of  that  fee.  It  is  iti 
thefe  words  ;  Proud  prelate^  I  undtrftand  yu  are  backward  m  cvi^lfimg  nsish 
ywr  agreemfnt  :  But  /  xvould  have  you  knotVj  that  I  who  made  yom  what  ym 
are  can  unmake  you  ;  and  if  you  do  noi  forthwith  fulfil yur  eugagtmaty  by  Cid  I 
Vfili  ivfmediattly  unfrock  yw.  Tours,  as  you  demean yourfelf  ELIZABETH. 
'I'he  bishop,  it  feems,  had  promifed  to  exchange  ibme  part  of  tlir 
Ijnd  belonging  to  the  fee  for  a  pretended  equivalent,  and  did  fo,  but 
it  w.'is  ill  coniujuencc  of  the  above  letter.  Apnual  Regifter,  176% 
p.  15. 

from 
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from  a  tender  concern  for  her  people :  She  loaded  Apwndix 
them  with  monopolies  and  exclufive  patents,  which 
arc  much  more  oppreffive  than  the  moft  heavy 
taxes  levied  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner.  The 
red  fource  of  her  frugal  condud  was  derived  from 
her  delire  of  independency,  and  her  care  to  preferve 
her  dignity,  which  would  have  been  endangered 
had  fhe  reduced  herfelf  to  the  neceffity  of  having 
frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies.  In 
confequencc  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  en- 
gaged in  fucccfsful  and  neceffary  wars,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  make  a  continual  dilapidation  of 
the  royal  dcmefnes*,  than  demand  the  moft  mo- 
derate fupplies  from  the  commons.  As  fhe  lived 
unmarried,  and  had  no  pofterity,  (he  was  content 
to  ferve  her  prefent  turn,  though  at  the  expence  of 
her  fucceffprs ;  who,  by  reafon  of  this  policy,  joined 
to  other  circumftances,  found  themfelvcs  on  a  fud- 
den  reduced  to  the  moft  extreme  indigence. 

The  fplendour  of  a  court  was,  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  t  (ingle  woman,  and  expen(ive  in  no  kind  of 
magnificence,  except  clothes,  this  circumftance  en- 
abled her  to  perform  great  things  by  her  narrow  re-^ 
renuc.  She  is  faid  to  have  paid  four  millions  of 
debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  father,  brother,  and 
lifter  J  an  incredible  fum  for  that  age'.  The  States, 
at  the  tin^  of  her  death,  owed  her  about  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds :  And  the  king  of  France 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  •*.  Though  that 
prince  was  extremely  frugal,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Vervins  was  continually  amaffing  treafure,  the 
queen  never  could,  by  the  moft  prelfing  importu- 

*>  Rymcr,  torn.  xvi.  p.  141.  D'Ewes,  p.  151.  457.  515.  629. 
Bicon,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.  P  D'Ewes,  p.  473.     1  thinic  it 

iinpoflibic  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the  public  debts  with  that  given 
by  Strype,  Ecclef.  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  that  in  the  year  1553,  the 
crown  owed  but  300,000  pounds.  I  own  that  this  laft  fum  appears 
VL  great  deal  more  likely.  The  whole  revenue  of  queen  Elizabeth 
would  not  in  ten  years  have  paid  four  millions. 

^  ViTinwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29 .  54, 

nities. 
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Appendix  nitiesj  prevail  on  him  to  make  payment  of  tho& 
fums  which  fhe  had  fb  generoufly  advanced  him 
during  his  greateft  diftrefles.  One  paynr^ent  of 
twenty  thoufand  crowns^  and  another  of  fifty  thou- 
fand,  were  all  ihe  could  obtain  by  the  ftrongeft  re- 
prefentations  fhe  could  make  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  reduced  hcr% 
The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with  Spain^  be-? 
tween  the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  fumof  one 
million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds^  befides  the 
pittance  of  a  double  fubfidy^  amounting  totwohvin* 
dred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds,  granted  her  hf 
parliament'.  In  the  year  1599  fhe  ipentiix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  in  fix  months  on  the  fervice 
of  Ireland  ^  Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten 
years  Ireland  coft  her  three  millions  four  hundred 
thoufand  pounds'*.  She  gave  the  earl  of  Eflex  a 
prefent  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  upon  his  de- 
parture for  the  government  of  that  kingdom"^.  Lord 
Burleigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifcs  con- 
ferred on  that  favourite,  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds ;  a  fum  which,  though  probably 
exaggerated,  is  a  proof  of  her  ftrong  affedibn  to- 
wards him !  It  was  a  common  faying  during  this 
reign;  iT^e  queen  pays  bountifully^  tbtmgb  fit 
rewards  Jparingly  *. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exa£Uy  the  queen's 
ordinary  revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  fliort 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a -year'.  In  the 
year  1590  Ihe  raifed  the  cuftoms  fi-om  fourteea 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  to  fifty  thoufand,  and  obli- 
ged fir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  thcm^  to 

»  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  n/.  395.  •  P'£w^«  p.  4^5, 

<  Camden,  p.  167.  »  Appendix  to  the  earl  of  Kflex's 

apology.  V  Birches  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  *  Nanton't 

Kegalia,  chap.  i. 

X  Frankiyn  in  his  Annals,  p.  9.  fays,  that  the  profit  of  the  kisg« 

doni,  befides  wards  and  the  dutchy  of  Lanpalter  (mUth  amomaud  m 

about  ixoyooo pounds) J  was  188,197  pounds;  Tlie  cipwzi  lands  i^ciB 

to  be  comprehended  in  this  computation* 

refund 
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f  eRftid  fomc  of  his  former  profits  *.  This  improve-  Appen4ix 
ment  of  the  revenue  was  owing  to  the  fuggeftions  y_l^ 
pf  one  Caermarjchen ;  and  was  oppofcd  by  Burleigh, 
Xeicefter,  and  WaUingham :  But  the  queen's  per- 
feverance  overcame  all  their  oppofition.  The  great 
iindcrtakings  which  fhe  executed  with  fo  narrow  a 
revenue,  and  with  fuch  fmall  fupplies  fi-om  her  peo- 
ple, prove  the  mfghty  effeds  of  wifdom  and  ceco- 
nomy.  She  received  fi-om  the  parliament,  during 
the  courfe  of  her  whole  reign,  only  twenty  iubfidies 
and  thirty-nine  fifteenths.  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  amount  of  thefe  fupplies;  becaufe 
the  value  of  a  fubfidy  was  continually  falling;  and 
in  the  end  of  her  reign  it  amounted  only  to, eighty 
thoufand  pounds*..  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  fupplies 
jgranted  Elizabeth  during  a  reign  of  forty-five  .years 
amounted  to  three  millions,  we  Ihall  not  probably 
be  much  wide  of  the  truth  \   This  fum  makes  only 

fixty- 

f  .Caqiden,  f,  if$t.  This  account  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  impofn« 
)l>le  to  be  reconciled  to  the  ftate  of  tlie  cuiloms  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fubfec^uent  reign,  as  they  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  commons. 
See  Hift.  of  James,  chap.  46.  *  D^Ewes,  p.  630. 

^Lord  Saltibury  computed  tbefe  fupplies  only  at  i,Soo,ooo  pounds. 
Joum.  17  Feb.  X609.  King  James  was  certainly  miftaken  when  he 
eftimated  the  queen^s  annual  fupplies  at  137,000  pounds,  Franklyn^ 
p.  44«  It  is  curious  to  obferye,  that  the  minifter,  in  the  war  begun 
in  1754,  was  in  fome  periods  aTioastd  to  lavifli  in  two  months  as  great 
a  fum  as  was  granted  by  parliament  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  forty- five 
jrears.  The  extreme  irivolous  objeflof  the  Ute  war,  and  the  great 
importance  of  hers,  fet  this  matter  in  ftill  a  ftronger  light.  Money 
JUN>»  we  may  obierve^  was  in  moll  particulars  of  the  fame  value  in  both 

Eariods  t  She  payed  eight  pence  a  day  to  every  foot  fuldier.  But  our 
te  delufions  have  much  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  hiftory,  not 
ieven  excepting  thofe  of  the  cm  fades.  For  I  fuppofe  there  is  no 
pathematical,  Itill  lefs  an  arithmetical  demonltration,  that  the  road 
to  the  Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  Paradife,  as  there  is,  that  the 
endlefs  incrcafe  of  national  debts  is  the  dire^  road  to  national 
ruin.  But  having  now  completely  i-eached  that  goal,  it  is  needlefs  at 
prefent  to  reflect  on  the  paft.  It  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  year, 
1776,  that  all  the  revenues  of  this  ifland  north  of  Trent  and  welt  of 
Keading,  are  mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever.  Could  the  fmall  i-e^ 
mainder  be  in  a  worfe  condition,  were  thofe  provinces  feized  by  Au- 
ilria  and  Pruflta?  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  fome  event  might 
happen  in  Europe  which  would  oblige  thcie  great  monarchs  to  dif- 
^or^  their  acquifitions •    But  no  imagination  can  figure  a  fituation 

which 


1 
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Appendix   fixty-fix  thoufand.fik  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pouixb 
[  '   ,  a-year ;  and  it  is  furprifing,  that  while  the  queen's 

^  demands  were  fo  moderate,  and  her  expences  fo^ell 
'  /o     .      regulated,  (he  fhould  ever  have  found  any  difficulty 

\'4\:u^r^  if  A^A  .4.  -in  obtaining  a  fupply  from  parliament,  or  be  reduced 
//  I  to  make  fale  of  the  crown-lands.     But  fuch  was  the 

*^"*  "►  extreme,  I  had  almofl  faid  abfurd,  parfimony  of  the 

;  parliaments  during  that  period.     They  valued  no- 
}  thing  in  comparifon  of  their  money.    The  members 
,  had  no  connexion  with  the  court  j  and  the  very  idea 
which  they  conceived  of  the  truft  committed  to 
them  was,  to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  crown^  and 
to  grant  as  few  fupplies  as  poffible.     The  crown,  on 
the  other  hand,    conceived  the  parliament  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  means  of  fupply.     Queen  Eli- 
zabeth made  a  merit  to  her  people  of  feldom  lum- 
\  ttioning  parliaments  %  No  redrefs  of  grievances  was 
1  cxpeded  from  thefe  aflemblies  :  They  were  fuppofed 
I  to  meet  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  impofe  taxes. 
Before    the   reign  of   Elizabeth,    the  Englifh 
princes  had  ufually  recourfe  to  the  city  of  Antwerp 
tor  voluntary  loans ;  and  their  credit  was  fo  low, 
that  befides  paying  the  high  intereft  of  ten  or  twdvc 
per  cent,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city  of  Lon- 
don join  in  the  fecurity.     Sir  Thomas  Greiham, 
that  great  and  enterprifing ,  merchant,    one  of  die 
chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  engaged  the  company 
of  merchant -adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to  the 
queen  j  and  as  the  money  was  regularly  repaid,  her 
credit  by  degrees  cftablifhed  itfelf  in  the  city,  and 
Ihe  fhpok  off  this  dependence  on  foreigners  *. 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  enn[Joycd 
Grcfham  to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thou&nd 


which  will  induce  our  creditors  to  i-elinquifli  their  claiins»  or  tbe 
public  to  f'eize  their  revenues.  So  egregious  indeed  has  been  our  follj* 
that  we  have  even  loft  all  title  to  compaiTion  in  the  numberlcfs  caU- 
niities  that  are  waiting  us.  «  ^^I'ype,  vol.  It.  u.  itj, 

*  Stowe^s  Survey  ot  London^  book  i.  p.  286. 

pounds 
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pounds  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  re-  Appendix 
form  the  coin,  which  was  at  that  time  ■  extrcnnely  * 

debafed  *•     She  was  fo  impolitic  as  to  make,  herfel^ 
an  innovation  in  the  coin ;  by  dividing  a  pound  of 
filver  into  fixty-two  fhillings,  inftead  of  fixty  the 
former  ftandard.     This  is  the  laft  time  that  the 
coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 
'    Queen  Elizabeth,  fenfible  how  much  the  defence  com- 
of  her  kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power,  was  "»«««- 
defirous  to  encourage  commerce  and  navigation: 
But  as  her  monopolies  tended  to  extiriguifli  all  do- 
meftic  induftry,  which  is  much  more  valuable  than 
foreign  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it,  the  gene- 
ral train  of  her  conduft  was  ill  calculated  to  fervc 
the  purpofe  at  which  Ihe  aimed,  much  lefs  to  pro- 
mote the  riches  of  her  people.    The  exclufive  com- 
panies alfo  were  an   immediate  check  on  foreign 
trade.     Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  difcour^gements, 
the  fbirit  of  the  age  was  ftrongly  bent  on  naval  en- 
ferpnfes ;  and  bcfidcs  the  military  expeditions  againft 
the  iSpaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new 
difcoveries,  and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  com- 
merce were  opened  by  the  Englifh.     Sir  Martin 
Frobiflier  undertook  three  fruitlefs  voyages  to  dif- 
gover  the  north-weft  paffage:  Davis,  not  difcou- 
raged  by  this  ill  fuccefs,  m^de  a  new  attempt,  when 
he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  pafs  by  his  name.  * 
In  the  year  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  firft  patent 
to  the    Eaft-India  company:    The  ftock  of  that 
company  was  feventy-two  thoufand  pounds;    and 
they  fitted  out  four  (hips  under  the  command  of 
James  Lancafter,  for  this  new  branch  of  trade.  The 
adventure  was  fuccefsfulj  and  the  fliips  returning 
with  a  rich  cargo,    encouraged  the  company    to 
continue  the  commerce. 

The   communication   with   Mufcovy  had  been 
opened  in  queen  Mary's  time  by  the  difcovery  of 

•.  MS.  of  lord  Royfton*8  from  the  Paper-office,  p.  195. 

the 
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Appendix  the  paflagc  16  Archangel:  But  the  comnierce  ixi 
^'*  that  country  did  not  begin  to  be  carfied  on  to  a 
great  extent  till  ab6ut  the  year  1569.  The  queen 
obtained  frotn  the  czar  an  exclufive  patent  to  the 
Englifh  for  the  whole  trade  of  Mufcovy  ^5  and  /he 
entered  into  a  perfonal  as  well  as  rtational  alliance 
with  him.  This  czar  was  named  John  Bafilides,  a 
furious  tyrant}  who^  continually  fuipefting  the  revolt 
of  his  fubjeds,  lllpulated  to  have  a  fafe  retreat  and 
proteftion  in  England.  In  order  the  better  to  en- 
fure  this  refonrce,  he  purpofed  to  marry  an  £nglif& 
woman ;  and  the  queen  intended  to  have  fent  lum 
lady  Anne  Haftings,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon :  But  when  the  lady  was  infdnfied  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  Ihe  wifely  de- 
clined purchafing  an  empire  at  the  expence  of  her 
cafe  and  fafety*^. 

The  Englifh,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Bafilides,  ventured  farther 
into  thofe  countries  than  any  Europeans  had  £>r- 
merly^  done.  They  tranfported  their  goods  along 
the  river  Dwina  in  boats  made  of  one  entire  tree, 
which  they  towed  and  rowed  up  the  ftream  as  far  as 
Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their  commodides 
feven  days  journey  by  land  to  Yeraflau,  and  then 
down  the  Volga  to  Aftracan.  At  Aftracan  they 
built  fhips,  crofled  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  diftributed 
their  manufactures  into  Perfia.  But  this  bold  at- 
tempt met  with  fuch  difcouragements,  that  it  was 
never  renewed  *. 

After  the  death  of  John  Bafilides,  his  fon  The- 
odore revoked  the  patent  which  the  Englilh  enjoyed 
for  a  monopoly  of  the  Ruffian  trade:  When  the 
queen  remonftrated  againft  this  innovation,  he  told 
her  minifters,  that  princes  muft  carry  an  indifferent 
hand,  as  well  between  their  fubjefts  as  between  fo- 

f  (Umdai§  p.  4.0S.  f  Ibid,  p.  493,  ^  Ibid,  pw  41!. 

feigucis  i 
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Tcignef s  5  and  not  convert  trade,  which  by  the  lawk  Appendix 
of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all>  into  a  mono-  ^^^' 
poly  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few*.  So  much  jufter 
notions  of  commerce  were  entertained  by  this  bar- 
barian than  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  renowned 
Gucen  Elizabeth!  Theodore,  however,  continued 
iome  privileges  to  the  Englilh,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  difcoverers  of  tl^  communication  between 
Europe  and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year 
1583;  and  that  commerce  was  immediately  con- 
fined to  a  company  by  queen  Elizabetli.  Before 
that  time,  the  grand  (ignior  had  always  conceived 
England  to  be  a  dependent  province  of  France^; 
but  having  heard  of  the  queen's  power  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the  Englifh,  and 
even  granted  them  larger  privileges  than  he  had 
given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe- towns  complained 
loudly^  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  and  Mary.  She  prudently  replied,  that  as 
(he  would  not  innovate  any  thing,  (he  would  ftill 
protect  them  in  the  immunities  and  privileges  of 
which  (he  found  them  poflefled.  This  anfwer  not 
contenting  them,  their  commerce  was  foon  after 
fufpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Englifh  merchants,  who  tried  what  they  could  them- 
ielves  effcft  for  promoting  their  commerce.  They 
took  the  whole  trade  into  their  own  hands;  and 
their  returns  proving  fucccfsful,  they  divided  them- 
felves  into  ftaplers  and  merchant  adventurers;  the 
former  refiding  conftantly  at  one  place,  the  latter 
trying  their  fortunes  in  other  towns  and  ftatcs  abroad 
with  cloth  and  other  mamifadures.    This  fucccls 


<  Camden,  p.  493*  ^  Binl&'s  Memoirs,  voK  i.  p.  i6» 
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Appendix  fo  enraged  the  Hanfe-towns^  that  they  tried  all  the 
^"'      methods  which  a  difcontented  people  could  dcvife, 
CO  draw  upon  the  Englifh  merchants  the  ill  opinicn 
of  other  nations  and  ftates.     They  prevailed  fo  &r 
as  to  obtain  an  imperial  £di6t,  by  which  the  £ngli& 
were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the  empire :  The 
•queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained  fixty  of  their 
fliips,  which  had  been  feized  in  the  river  Tagus 
with  contraband  goods  of.  the  Spaniards.     Tlicfe 
Ihips  the  queen  intended  to  have  rcftored,  as  defir- 
ing  to  have  compromifed  all  difierences  with  thofc 
'trading  cities;  but  when  fhe  was  informed  that  a 
general  affembly  was  held  at  Lubec,   in  order  to 
,  concert  meafures  for  diftrefling  the  Engliih  trade, 
fhe  caufed  the  (hips  and  cargoes  to  be  confifcatcd: 
Only  two  of  them  were  releafed  to  carry  home  the 
news,  and  to  inform  thefe  ftates  that  fhe  had  the 
greatcft  contempt  imaginable  for  all  their  proceed- 
ings'• 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was 
•obliged  to    hire  fhips  fi-om  Hamburgh,    Lubcc, 
rDantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice :  But  Elizabeth,  very 
early  in  her  reign,  put  affairs  upon  a  better  footing; 
both  by  building  fome  (hips  of  her  own,  and  by  en- 
couraging the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vef- 
fels,  which  on  occafion  were  converted  into  fhips  of 
^ar™.     In  the  year  1582,  the  feamen  in  England 
were. found  to  be  fourteen  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men'';    the  number  of  veflels  twelve 
hundred  and  thirty-two ;  of  which  there  were  only 
two  ^  hundred   and    feventeen    above  eighty    tons. 
Monfon  pretends,  that  though  navigation  decayed 
in  the  firft  years  of  JanKs  I.  by  the  prafticc  of  tke 
merchants,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  fordgn 
.  bottoms  %  yet  before  the  year  1640  this  number 
of  feamen  was  tripled  in  England'. 

-  I  Ltvetof  the  Admiralt,  voU  i.  p«  470*  •&  CaindcBi 

p.  ^88.  n  ^^nfoo,  p*  %s6.  •  Ibid.  p.  300. 

P  Ibid,  p*  110.  S5(. 
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The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  deceale  ^PP^^*^^< 
appears  confidcrable,  when  we  refleft  only  on  the  «    -^ '  a 
number  of  veflels,  which  were  forty-two:  But  when  Military 
we  confider  that  none  of  thefe  fhips  carried  above  ^*^'^^*' 
forty  guns ;  that  four  only  came  up  to  that  numbers 
:rhat  there  were  but  two  (hips  of  a  thoufand  tons  1 
and  twenty-three  below  five  hundred,  fomc  of  fifty, 
and  fome  even  of  twenty  tons ;  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  feven 
hundred  and  fevcnty-four*";    we   muft  entertain  a 
contemptible  idea  of  the  Englifli  navy,  compared 
to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained'.     In  the 
year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vcflels  fitted 
out  by  the  noblemen  and  fea-ports  which  exceeded 
two  hundred  tons '. 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  in- 
vafion  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a 
fleet  and  levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppofc 
them.  •  Nothing  gave  foreigners  a  higher  idea  of 
the  power  of  England  than  this  fudden  armament. 
In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom 
were  computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
fand nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  \  A  diftribu- 
tion  was  rnade  in  the  year  1595  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  men,  befides  thofe  which  Wales 
could  fupply  \  Thefe  armies  were  formidable  by. 
their  numbers ;  but  their  difcipline  and  experience 
were  not  proportionate.  Small  bodies  from  Dun-, 
kirk  and  Newport  frequently  ran  over  and  plundered 
the  eaft  coaft:  So  unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was 
tlien  confl:ituted,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  . 
The  lord  lieutenants  were  firft  appointed  to  the 
counties  in  this  reign. 

Mr,  Murden  '^  has  publiflied  from  the  Salifbiiry 
coUeflions  a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force 

.4  Morfofiy  p.  196.    The  English  navy  at  prefent  carries  about 
'i4;i66Qg«ns.  '  See  note  [NKJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

«"JC1or>foD,  p.  300.  t  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

■  Strype,  vol.iv.  p.  mi.  *  Pr6o8. 
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ApiMsncUJc  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanilh  Armada, 
/_  1   ,  and  which  is  fomcwhat  different  from  the  account 
given  by  our  ordinary  hiftorians.     It  makes  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirteen; 
thofe  armed^  to  eighty  thoufand  eight  huhdred  and 
fcventy-five;   of  whom  forty-four  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty- feven  were  trained.    It  muft 
be  fuppofed  that  thefe  able-bodied  men  confifterf  of 
fuch  only  as  were  regiftered,   othcrwifc  the  finaJl 
number  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.     Yet  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke ""  (aid  in  the  houfe  of  commons^  that  he 
was  employed  about  the  fame  time,  togcdier  with 
Popham,  chief  juftice,  to  take  a  furvey  of  all  die 
people  of  Englartd,    and   that   they  found   them 
to  be  90O3OOO  of  all  forts.     This  number,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  computation,  fuppofcs  that  riiere 
were  above  aoOjOcx^  men  able  to  bear  arms.     Yet 
(even  this  number  is  furprifingly  fmall.     Can  we 
fuppofe  that  the  kingdom  is  fix  or  feven  times  more 
populous  at  prefent  ?  And  that  Murden*s  was  the 
real  number  of  men,  excluding  catholics  and  chil- 
dren and  infirm  perfons  ? 

Harrison  fays,  that  in  the  mufters  taken  in  the 
years  1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  fervice 
amounted  to  1,172,674;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a 
full  third  was  omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  con- 
tradiction are  there  in  all  thefe  accounts.  Notwith- 
(landing  the  greatnefs  of  this  number,  the  fame  au- 
thor complains  much  of  the  decay  of  populoufnefs: 
A  vulgar  complaint  in  all  places  and  all  ages. 
Guicciardxni  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  compa- 
rative populoufnefs  of  England  in  different  periods, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that,  abftrafting  from  the  na- 
tional debt,  there  is  a  prodigious  increafc  of  power 

»  JowriK  »5  April  1621* 
10  in 
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Jn  that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  European  Appendix 
ftate  fince  ^  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century. 
It  would  be  no  paradoK  to  affirm,  that  Ireland  alone 
could  at  prefent  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the 
three  kingdoms  were  capable  of  at  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  And  we  might  go  farther,  and 
aflert,  that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able 
to  make,  at  lead  to  fupport,  a  greater  effort  than 
the  whole  kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of 
Harry  V, ;  when  |he  maintenance  of  a  garrifon  in  a 
fmall  town  like  Calais  formed  more  than  a  third  of 
the  ordinary  national  expence.  Such  are  the  effefts 
of  liberty,  induftry^  ana  good  government ! 

The  (bate  of  the  Englifli  manufaftures  was  at 
this  time  very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almoft  all 
kinds  had  the  preference'.  About  the  year  1590, 
there  were  in  London  four  perfons  only  rated  in  the 
fubfidy-books  fo  high  as  four  hundred  pounds*. 
This  comj^utation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed  an 
exaft  cftimate  of  their  wealth.  In  1567  there  were 
found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  four  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  ftrangers  of  all  nations  in  London : 
Of  whom  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight  Scots*. 
The  pierfecutions  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
drove  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into 
EngtaDd;  and  the  commerce  as  well  as  manufac- 
tures of  that  kingdom  was  very  much  improved  by 
them*.  It  was  then  that  fir  Thomas  Grefham  built, 
at  his  own  charge,  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  merchants :  The 
queen  vifited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the* 
Royal  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  9 
great  effeft  on  men's  idc^s,  the  invidious  word 
ufury,  which  formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  in- 
tercft  46ft*  money,  came  now  to  exprefs  only  the 

r  D^^wes,  p.  565.  *  Id.  \k  497. 

A  hzynt$,  f .  4614  46 X.  ^  Stowe,  p.  668. 
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taking  of  exorbitant  and  illegal  intereft.  An  3.6t 
paflcd  in  1571  violently  condemns  all  ufury; 
but  pernnits  ten  per  cent,  intcreft  to  be  payed. 
Henry  IV.  of  F^r^nce  reduced  intereft  to  6  |  per 
cent. :  An  indication  of  the  great  advance  of 
France  above  England  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Howell  fay8%  that  queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
third  of  her  reign  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of 
black  filk  knit  (lockings  by  her  filkwoman,  and 
never  wore  cloth  hofc  any  more.  -  The  author  of 
The  prefent  State  of  England  fays,  that  about  1577, 
pocket  watches  were  firft  brought  into  EnglaiKi 
from  Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  in- 
vented at  Nuremberg,  About  1580,  the  ufe  of 
coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  **. 
Before  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occafions^ 
rode  behind  hef  chamberlain. 

Camden  fays,  that  in  1581  R-andolph,  fb  much 
employed  by  the  queen  in  foreign  embaSies,  pof^ 
feffcd  the  office  of  poft-mafter  general  of  England. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  pofts  were  then  eftablifh- 
cdj  though,  from  Charles  L's  regulations  in  i635> 
it  would  fcem  that  few  poft-houfes  were  created  be- 
fore that  time. 

In  a  remonftrance  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  to  the  diet 
of  the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England 
exported  annually  about  aoo,ooo  pieces  of  cloth*. 
This  number  feems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  firft  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  JUDICIOUS  author  of  that  age  confirms  the 
vulgar  obfervation,  that  the  kingdom  was  depopu- 
lating from  the  increafe  of  inclofures  and  decay  of 
tillage ;  and  he  afcribes  the  reafon  very  juftly  to  the 
reftraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  corn  j  while  full 
liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of  paf- 
turage^  fuch  as  wool,   hides,    leather,  talb^,  &c. 

c  Hiftopy  of  the  World,  vol.  ti.  p.  211.  <  Anderiba» 

vol.  i.  p.  421.  c  Anderton^  vol.  i.  p*4.i4» 
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Thefe  pfohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived 
from  the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudicious. 
The  queen,  once,  on  ^he  commencement  of  her 
reign,  had  tried  a  contrary  praftice,  and  with  good 
fuccefs.  From  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very  com- 
mon, concerning  the  high  prices  of  every  thing  ^ 
There  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  two  periods  in 
which  prices  rofe  remarkably  in  England,  namely, 
that  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  they  are  com- 
puted to  have  doubled,  and  that  in  the  prefent  age. 
Between  the  two,  there  feems  to  have  been  a  ftagna- 
tion.  It  would  appear  that  induftry,  during  that 
intermediate  period,  increafed  as  faft  as  gold  and 
filver,  and  kept  commodities  nearly  at  a  par  with 
money. 

There  were  two^  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to 
fettle  colonies  in  America;  one  by  fir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  Newfoundland,  another  by  fir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  Virginia :  But  neither  of  thefe  projedts 
proved  fuccefsful.  All  thofe  noble  fettlements  were 
made  in  the  following  reigns.  The  current  fpecie 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  end  of  this  reign  is  computed 
at  four  millions  8f. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  defired  fir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham,  then  ambaflador  in  France,  to  provide  him 
with  a  riding  matter  in  that  country,  to  whom  he 
promifcs  a  hundred  pounds  a- year,  befides  maintain- 
ing himfelf  and  fervant  and  a  couple  of  horfes.  "  I 
"  know,"  adds  the  earl,  **  that  fuch  a  man  as  I 
"  want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France :  But 

'  A  compendious  or  brief  Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Com- 
plaints of  divers  of  our  Countrymen.  The  author  fays,  that  in  lo 
or  30  years  before  1581,  commodities  had  in  general  rifen  50  per 
-cent.  ;  fome  more.  Cannot  you,  neighbour,  remember,  fays  he,  that 
within  thefe  30  year?,  I  could  in  this  town  buy  the  beft  pigor  goofe 
I  could  lay  my  hands  on  for  four-|>ence,  which  now  co(ieth  twelve- 
pence,  a  good  capon  for  three-pence,  or  four-pence,  a  chicken  for  a 
penny,  a  hen  for  two- pence  ?  p.  35.  Yet  the  price  of  ordinary  labour 
was  then  eight-pence  a  day,  p.  31* 

t  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  i.  p.  4.75. 
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'(  let  him  confider,  that  a  fhilling  in  England  goes 
"  as  far  as  two  ihillings  in  France  ^."    It  is  knows      ^ 
that  every  thing  is  much  changed  fincc  that  tinnc,         ' 
Manners.       The  nobility  in  this  age  ftill  fupported^  in  ibmc 
degree,  the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hofpiu-* 
lity,  and  in  the  numbers  of  their  retainers  -,  and  the 
queen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclania* 
tion,  their  expences  in  this  laft  particular  ^     The 
expence  of  hofpitality  fhe  fomewhat  encouraged  by 
the  frequent  vifits  fhe  paid  her  nobility,  and  the 
fumptuous  feafts  which  fhe  received  from  them*. 
The  earl  of  Leicefter  gave  her  an  entertainment  in 
Kenilworth  caftle,  which  was  extraordinary  for  ex- 
pence  and  magnificence.    Among  other  particulars, 
we  are  told,  that  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  hogf- 
heads  of  beer  were  drunk  at  k\     The  earl  had  for- 
tified this  caflle  at  great  expence  j  and  it  contained 
0rms  for  ten  thoufand  men "».     The  earl  of  Derby 
had  a  family  confifting  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
fervants".     Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  fingular  proof  of 
beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exafted  not  any 
extraordinary  fervices  from  them :  A  proof  that  the 
great  power  pf  the  fovereiga  (what  was  almoft  un- 
avoidable)  had  very  generally   co\]ntenapccd   the 

*  Diggcs's  Complete  AmbalTador.  *  Strype,  vol.  iii. 

Appendix,  p   54.. 

^  Harrifdn,  after  enumerntmg  the  queen^s  palaces,  adds :  "  lUit 
f<.whut  (ball  I  n^ed  to  uke  upon  me  to  repeat  ail,  and  telJ  what 
««  houfes  the  queen's  mojelty  hnth?  Sith  all  is  liers ;  and  wb«t)  it 
•<  pleaftth  her  in  the  fummer  feafon  to  recreate  hcrfelf  ftlnnoad,  and 
<*  View  the  eftatc  of  the  country,  and  hear  the  complaint*  of  her  poor 
•*  coininons  injured  by  her  unjuft  officers  or  their  fnhftitutes,  every 
^  *•  nobien  an's  houfc  is  her  palace,  where  flic  continiieth  dtcring  plem* 
'f<  fure,  and  till  ihe  return  again  to  fome  of  berown,  in  which  Ihe 
•*  reipaineth  fo  long  as  (he  pleafeih.'*  .Book  ii.  chap.  xv.  Sorely 
DTie  may  fay  of  fuch  a  gueit  what  Cicero  fays  to  Atticus  on  occafioQ 
of  a  yiftt  payed  him  by  Csefar  :  Hofpes  tamen  Don  is  cui  dicervs, 
amabo  te,  e^em  ad  me  cum  reven€re.  Lib.  xiii.  £p.  5a.  If  Ac 
relieved  the  people  from  oppreflTions  (to  wliom  it  feems  the  law  cotaid 
jgive  no  relief),  her  vifits  were  a  great  opprtfliop  on  the  nobiHty. 

^  Biogr,  Briti  vqI.  iii.  p-  1791.  ">  Scrype,  «oU  iif. 

f.  39J.  ^  Stowe,  p.  <7^ 
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nobility  in  tyrannifing  over  the  people.  Burleigh,  Appendix 
though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  cftate,  "^' 
kept  a  family  confifting  of  a  hundred  fervants*. 
He  had  a  Handing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two 
other  tables  for  perfons  of  meaner  condition,  which 
were  always  feryed  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town 
or  in  the  country.  About  his  perfon  he  had  people 
of  great  diftinftion,  infomuch  that  he  could  reckon 
up  twenty  gentlemen  retainers,  who  had  each  a 
thoufand  pounds  a-year;  and  as  many  among  his 
ordinary  fervants,  who  were  worth  from  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds'.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  fmall, 
the  miriifters  and  courtiers  fometimes  found  means, 
by  employing  the  boundlefs  prerogative,  to  acquire 
greater  fortunes  than  it  is  poffible  for  them  at  pre- 
fent  to  amafs,  from  their  larger  falaries,  and  more 
limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  feveral 
times  in  his  country  houfej  where  Ihe  remained 
three,  four,  or  five  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  vifit 
coft  him  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds'^.  The 
quantity  of  filver  plate  pofleffed  by  this  nobleman 
is  furprifing :  No  lefs  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou- 
fand pounds  weight';  which  befides  the  fafhion 
would  be  above  forty-two  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
in  value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a- 
year  in  land,  and  11,000  pounds  in  money;  and  as 
land  was  then  commonly  fold  at  ten  years  purchafe, 
his  plate  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  qt  his  for- 
tune. It  appears  that  little  value  was  then  put  upon 
Ithe  faihion  of  the  plate,  which  probably  was  but 
rude :  The  weight  was  chiefly  confidered  *• 

«  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  Append.  P  Life  of  Burleigh 

publiftied  by  Collins.  4  Ibid.  p.  4.0. 

'  See^ote  £00]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  Tbis.appears  from  Burleigh's  will :  He  fpecifies  only  the  number 
of  ounces  to  be  given  to  each  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goidfmith  to  feq 
it  weighed  out  to  them,  without  making  any  di^n^ion  of  the  pieces* 

''  I  i  4  But, 
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AHpendijt  BuT,  though  thcrc  were  preferved  great  remains 
^"'  ,  of  the  ancient  cuftoms,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees 
acquiring  a  tafte  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edi- 
fices^ in  particular  were  built,  by  them,  neat,  large, 
and  fumptuous,  to  the  great  ornarrtcnt  of  the  king- 
dom,'fays  Capnden^;  but  to  the  no  lefs  decay  of 
the  glorious  hofpitality  of  the  nation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  reafonable  to  think,  that  this  new  turn 
of  expence  promoted  arts  and  induftry  5  whiie  the 
ancient  hofpitality  was  the  fource  of  vice,  diforder, 
fedition,  and  idlenefs ". 

Among  the  other  fpecjes  of  luxury,  that  of  ap- 
parel began  much  to  increafe  during  this  age;  and 
the  queen  thought  proper  to  reflrain  it  by  proclama- 
tion*'. Her  example  was  very  little  conformable 
to  her  cdidts.  As  no  woman  was  ever  more  con- 
ceited of  her  beauty,  or  more  defirous  of  making 
jmprcflion  on  the  hearts  of  beholders,  no  one  ever 
went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in  apparel,  or  ftuditd 
more  the  variety  and  richncfs  of  her  dreffes.  She 
appeared  almoft  every  day  in  a  different  habit;  and 
tried  all  the  fevcral  modes  by  which  ftie  hoped  to 
render  herfelf  agreeable.  She  was  alfo  fo  fond  of 
her  clothes,  that'  fhe  never  could  part  with  any  of 
them  ;  and  at  her  death  fhe  had  in  her  Wardrobe  all 
the  different  habits,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
fand,  which  fhe  had  ever  worn  in  her  life- time  \ 

Th£  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and 
the  diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  fovereign ;  and  by  difabling  the 
great  noblemen  from  refiflance,  promoted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  extended  the  authority  of 
th^  fourts  of  iuftice.  There  were  many  peculiar 
caufes  in  th?  fitu^tion  and  charafter  of  Henry  VII, 
which  augmented  the  authority  of  the  crown :  Moft 

«  Page  45».  »  Sec  note  [PP]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Camden,  p.  451.  «  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p,  70*.  from 

^^aumout's  Difpatches, 
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ofthcfe  caufes  concurred  in  fuccceding  princes  J  to*  Appendix 
gecher  with  the  faftions  in  religion,  and  the  ac-  ^  '^^* 
quifuion  of  the  fupremacy,  a  moft  important  article 
of  prerogative :  But  the  manners  of  the  age  were 
a  general  caufe  which  operated  during  this  whole 
period,  and  which  continually  tended  to  diminilh 
the  riches,  and  ftill  more  the  influence  of  the  ari- 
ftocracy  anciendy  fo  formidabte  to  the  crown.    The 
•habits  of  luxury  diffipated  the  immenfe  fortunes  of 
the  ancient  barons  5  and  as  the  new  methods  of  ex- 
pence  gave  fubfiftcnce  to  mechanics  and  merchants, , 
who  Kved  in  an  independent  manner  on  the  fruits  of 
their  own  induftry,  a  nobleman,  inftead  of  that  un* 
limited  afcendant  which  he  was  wont  to  afliime  over 
thofc  who  were  maintained  at  his  board,  or  fubfifted 
by  falaries  conferred  on  them,  retained  only  that 
•moderate  influence    which   cuftomcrs   have    over 
tradefmen,  and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to 
civil  government.      The  landed  proprietors  alfo, 
having  a  greater  demand  for  monty  than  for  men, 
endeavoured  to  turn  their  lands  to  the  beft  account 
with  regard  to  profit;  and  either  inclofing  their 
fields,  or  joining  many  fmall  farms  into  a  few  large 
ones,  difmifled  thofe  ufelefs  hands  which  formerly 
were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt  to  fubvert 
the  government,  or  oppofe  a  neighbouring  baron. 
£y.all  thefe  means  the  cities  increafedj  the  middle 
rank  of  men  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful  j  the 
prince,  who  in  efFcft  was  the  fame  with  the  law, 
was  implicitly  obeyed  j  and  though  the  farther  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fame  caufes  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty, 
founded  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  in 
the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the 
rife  of  this  order,  the  fbvereign  took  advantage  of 
the  preJent  fituarion,  and  aflTumed  an  authority  al- 
moftabfolute. 

Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from 
the  authority  of  lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Har- 
rington, and  later  authors,  the  laws  of  Henry  VII, 

coQtrU 
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AppeiMiix  contributed  veiy  little  towards  the  great  revolution 
^    ^"'      which  happened  about  this  period  in  the  Engliih 
^       conftitution.     The  pradice  of  breaking  encaik  by 
a  fine  and  recovery  had  been  introduced  in  tiie  pre- 
ceding reigns ;  and  this  prince  only  gave  iodiredly 
a  legal  fan^tion  to  tiie  prafbice^  by  reforming  ibme 
abufes  which  attended  it.     But  the  fettled  authority 
which  be  acquired  to  the  crown^  enabled  the  Sove- 
reign to  encroach  on  the  feparate  jurtfdi&ioiis  of  the 
barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regular 
execution  of  the  laws.    The  counties  paladne  un- 
xierweot  the  fanie  face  as  the  feudal  powers ;  and, 
by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  VIII.^,  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
theie  counties  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  all 
writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's  name.    But 
the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief  caufe  of  At 
fccret  revolution  of  government,  and  fubverted  die 
power  of  the  barons.     There  appear  ftill  in  diis 
reign  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  flavery  of  the 
boors  and  peafants  ',  but  none  afterwards. 
leaniiBg.       LcARMiNo,  On  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  efti- 
mation  by  the  £ng||{h  princes  and  nobles ;  and  as 
it  was  not  yet  proftituted  by  being  too  common; 
even  the  great  deemed  it  an  objeft  of  ambition  to 
attain  a  character  for  literature.     The  four  fuccef- 
five  ibvcreigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth>  may  on  one  account  or  other  be  admitt^ed  into 
the  clafs  of  authors.     Queen  Catherine  Parr  tranf- 
lated  a  book:    Lady  Jane  Gray,   confidering  her 
age,  and  her  fex,  and  her  ftation,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prodigy  of  literature.     Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
raifed  from  being  profeflTor  in  Cambridge,  firft  to  be 
ambaflador  to  France,  then  fecretary  of  ftate.   The 
difpatches  of  thofe  times,  and  among  others  thofe  of 
Burleigh  himfelf,    are  frequently  interlarded  with 
quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflics.  Even 
the  ladies  of  the  court  valued  themfelves  on  know* 

f  S7  Heo.  Vin«  c.  24*  f  IHymer,  torn*  !▼•  p«  73'* 
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ledge :  Lady  Burleigh,  lady  BiKoa^ .  and  dieir  two  A|>p<o<i« 
fifterS)  were  miftreflres  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  mo-  ,    "^_: 
dern:  languages;    and  placed  more  pride  ia  their 
erudition  than  in  th^r  rank  and  <)uality. 

QvEEN  Elizabeth  wrote  and  tranflated   fevcral 
bodes ;  and  fhe  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  tongue  \     It  is  pretended 
that  flie  made  an  extemporary  reply  in  Greek  to  the 
untverfity  of  Cambridge^   who  had  addrefied  her 
in  that  langua^.     It  is  certain^  that  (he  anfweied 
in  Latin  without  premeditation,  and  in  a  very  fpi^ 
rited  manner,  to  the  Polifh  ambaiTador,  who  had 
been  wanting  in  relpeft  to  her.     When  Ihc  had 
finiflied,  ifae  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and  faid, 
*'  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for  Ihe  was  much  ad- 
difted  to  fwearing)  "  I  have  been  forced  this  day 
<^  to  fcour  up  my  old  Latin  that  hath  long  lain 
'*  rufting\"     Elizabeth,  even  after  ihe  was  queen, 
did  not  entirely  drop  the  ambition  of  appearing  as 
an  author ;  and,  next  to  her  defire  of  ambition  for 
beauty,  this  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  objeft  of 
her  vanity.     She  tranflated  Boethius  of  the  Confb- 
lation  of  Philofophy ;  in  order,  as  (he  pretended,  to 
allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV.'s  change  of  religion. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Elizabeth's  compoii- 
tions,  we  may  pronounce  that,  notwithftanding  her 
application  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  tafte  in  lite^ 
rature  was  but  indifferent :  She  was  much  inferior 
to  her  fucceffor  in  this  particular,  who  was  himfelf 
00  perfect  model  of  eloquence. 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  leaft  for  the  learned 
of  this  age,  the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  ihining 
by  her  own  learning,  than  ^n  encouraging  men  of 
genius  by  her  liberatity.  Spenfcr  himfelf,  the  fineft 
Englifh  writer  of  his  age,  was  long  negleftedj  and 
after  the  death  of  fir  Philip  Sydney,  his  patron,  was 
allowed  to  die  almoft  for  want*     This  poet  contains 

.9  Se^  aotp  [QSt^  at  the  end  of  the  yolume.  b  Speed. 
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Appendix  great  bcau ties,  a  fweet  and  harmonious  yerfification, 
eafy  elocution,  a  fine  imagination:  Yet  docs  the 
perufal  of  his  work  become  lb  tedious,  that  one 
never  finifbes  it  from  the  mere  pleafurc  which  it 
affords:  It  foon  becomes  a  kind  of  talk-reading; 
and  it  requires  fome  effort  and  refo^ution  to  carry 
us  on  to  the  end  of  his  long  performance.  This 
effed:,  of  which  every  one  is  confcious,  is  uluaUy 
afcribed  to  the  change  of  manners:  But  manners 
have  more  changed  fince  Homer's  age;  and  yet 
that  poet  remains  ftill  the  favourite  of  every  reader 
of  tafte  and  judgniient.  Homer  copied  true  nataral 
manners,  which,  however  rough  or  uncultivated, 
will  always  form  an  agreeable  and  interefting  picture: 
But  the  pencil  of  the  Englilh  poet  was-employcd  in 
drawing  the  affeftations,  and  conceits,  and  fopperies 
of  chivalry,  which  appear  ridiculous  as  loon  as  they 
lofe  the  recommendation  of  the  mode.  The  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  continued  allegory,  and  that  too  leldom 
ftriking  or  ingenious,  has  alfo  contributed  to  render 
the  Fairy  ^een  peculiarly  tirelbme ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  too  great  frequency  of  its  defcriptions,  and 
the  languor  of  its  ftanza.  Upon  the  whole,  Spcnfer 
maintains  his  place  upon  the  Ihelves  among  our 
Englilh  claffics :  But  he  is  feldom  feen  on  the  table; 
and  there  is  fcarcely  any  one,  if  he  dares  to  be  in- 
genuous, but  will  confefs,  that,  notwithllanding  all 
the  merit  of  the  poet,  he  affords  an  entertainment 
with  which  the  palate  is  foon  fatiated.  Several  wri- 
ters of  late  have  amufed  themfelves  in  copying  the 
ftyle  of  Spenfer ;  and  no  imitation  has  been  fo  in- 
different as  not  to  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
original :  His  manner  is  io  peculiar,  that  it  is  aU 
molt  impoffible  not  to  transfer  fome  of  \t  into  the 
copy. 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  13. 

THE  parliament  alfo  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of. 
tonnage  ^nd  pouj)dag:e  ;  but  this  conceffion  was  at 
that  time  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  form,*  an^  Hie. 
had  levied  thefe  fJutips  before  they  were  voted  by  parlia-; 
xnent :  But  there  was  iiiiother  exertion  of  power  which  (he 
praflifed^and  which  people,  in  the  pfefent  age,  from  their 
Ignorance  of  ancient  pradlices,  nvay  be  apt  to  think  a  Jittle 
extraordinary.  Hter  fiftcr,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  France,  had,  from  her  own  authority,  impofed 
four  marks  on  ^ach  too  of  wine  in^pprted,  and  had  in-, 
creafed  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  commodities.  Queen 
Eli^eabeth  continued  thefe  impofitions  as  long  as  fhe 
thought  .CQnveQieDt;  The  parliament,  who  had  fo  good, 
an  opporti^nity  of  r^((raining  thefe  arbitrary  taxes,  when, 
^ey  voted  the.  tonnage  and  poundage,  thought  not  proper' 
to  make  any  mention  of  them.  They  knew  that  the.  fo- 
vereign,  durij)g  that  age,  pretended  to  have  the  fole  regu-^' 
lation  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with 
that  prerogative  would  have  drawji  on  them  the  fevered 
reproof,  if  not  phaflifement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  131,. 
]  33;  We  know  ceirtainly,  from  the  ilatutes  and  journals, 
that  no  fuch  impofitions  were  granted  by  parliament. 
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NOTE  [B],  p. 26. 

|7"NOX.  p.   127.     Wc  (ball  fuggeft  afterwards  fame 
^^  reafons  to  fufped,  that  perhaps  no  exprefs  promiie  was 
ever  given.     Calumnies  eafily  arife  during  times  of  fadion, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  religious  kind,  when  men  think- 
^ery  art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpofe.     The  con* 
gregatibn  in  their  manifefto,  in  which  thev  enumerate  all 
the  articles  of  the  regent's  mal-adminiftration,  do  not  re* 
proach  her  with  this  breach  of  promife.     It  was  probabfjr 
nothing  but  a  rumour  fpread  abroad  to  catch  the  populace. 
If  the  papifts  have  fometimes  maintained,  that  no  faith 
was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their  adverfaries  feem  alfo 
to  have  thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  ido- 
laters. 


N;OTE   [C],  p.  30. 

CPOTSWOOD,  p.  146.  Melvil,  p.  29.  Knox,  p. 
*^  225.  228.  Leflyi  lib.  x.  That  there  was  really  no 
violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  appears  from  the 
manifeflo  of  the  congregation  in  Knox,  p.  1B4.  in  which 
it  is  notfo  much  as  pretended.  The  conipanies  of  Scotch 
foMiers  were  probabTy  in  Scotch  pay,  fince  the  coogrega'* 
tton  complains,  that  the  coantry  was  oppreAed  with  taxes 
to  maintain  armies.  Knox,  p.  164,  165.  And  even  if 
they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it  had  been  no  breach  of 
tibe  capitulation,  fmce  they  were  national  troops,  not 
rreneh.  Knox  does  not  fay,  p.  139,  that  any  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Perth  were  tried  or  ptinifbed  for  their  paft  of- 
fences ;  but  only  that  they  were  opprefled  with  the  quar- 
tering of  foldiers:  And  the  congregation,  in  their  mani'^ 
ftfto,  fay  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for  fear.  This 
plain  detedion  of  the  calumny,  with  regard  to  the  breach 
of  the  capitulation  of  Perth,  may  make  US  fiifpeA  a  like 
calumny  with  regard  to  the  pretended  promiie  not  to  give 
fentence  againft  the  minifters.  The  aflfair  lay  altogether 
between  the  regent  and  the  laird  of  Dun ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman, though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  charafier,  might  be 
willing  to  tzkt  fome  general  profefflons  for  promifes.  If 
the-  queen,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  congregation, 
gave  focfa  a  promife  in  order  to  have  liber^  to  proceed  to 
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afentonce^l  how  coaU.ihe  expcA  to  have  power  to  exe- 
cuie  a  fentence  fo  inTidioufly  obtained  I  And  to  what  pur* 
pofe  could  it  f^rve? 

NOTE  (D],  p.  31. 

j^NOX,  p.  153,  154,  155*  This  author  pretends  that 
-■^  this  article  was  agreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the 
queen's  fcribes  omitted  it  in  the  treaty  which  was  figned. 
'rhe  ftory  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  very  abfurd ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  allowed  that  the  article  is  not  in  the 
ireatyt  nor  do  the  congregation,  in  their  fubfcquent  mani* 
fofto,  inflft  upon  it.  Knox,  p,  184.  Befides,  would  the 
queen  regent,  in  an  article  of  a  treaty,  call  her  qwn- 
religion  idolatry  i 


NOTE  [E],  p.  33. 

THE  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  fay,  «<  How 
^^  far  we  bav^  fought  fupport  of  England,  or  of  any 
^^  other  prince,  and  what  juft  caufe  we  had  and  hav9  fo  ta 
**  do,  we  (bail  (hortly  make  manifefl  unto  the  world,  to 
*^  the  praife  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confufion  of 
«^  all  thofe  that  flander  us  for  fo  doing:  For  this  we  fear 
**  not  to  confefs  that,  as  in  this  enterprife  againfl  the  dc- 
^^  vil,  againft  idolatry  and  the  maintainers  of  the  fiune,  w€ 
*^  chjrfly  and  only  feek  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto 
**  men,  fin  to  be  puniihed,  and  virtue  to  be  maintained  ; 
'<  (b  where  power  faileth  of  ourfelves,  we  will  feek  it 
*^  wbcrefbever  God  ihall  offer  the  fame.''  Cnox,  p.  176* 


NOTE  [F],  p,8o, 

'y^HIS  year  the  council  of  Trent  was  diflblved,  which. 
-'-  had  fitten  from  1545*  The  publication  of  its  decreea 
excited  anew  the  general  ferment  in  Europe }  while  the 
catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  accepunce  of  them^ 
and  the  proteftants  rejeded  them.  The  religious  contro-. 
verfies  were  too  far  advanced  to  expe6l  that  any  convidiioa 
would  refult  from  the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the 
only  general  council  which  has  been  held  in  aa  a;gc  truly. 

learned 
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learned  and  inquifititre;  and  as  the  hiftory  of  it  has  been 
written  with  great  penetration  and  judgment,  it  has  tended 
very  much  to  expofe  clerical  ufurpations  and  intrigues, sotf 
may  ferve  us  as  a  fpecimen  of  more  ancient  councHs.  No 
one  expeds  to  fee  another  genera]  council,  till  the  decay 
of  learning  and  the  progrefs  of  ignorance  (hall  again  fit 
mankind  for  thefe  great  impoftures. 


NOTE  [G],  p.  go. 

I T  appears,  however,  from  RandoIPs  Letters  (fee 
•*  Keith,  p.  2qo.)»  that  fome  offers  had  been  made  to 
that  m?nifter,  of  feizing  Lenox  and  Darnley,  and  deliver- 
ing them  into  queen  Elizabeth's  hands.  Melvil  confimis 
the  fame  ftory,  and  fays,  that  the  defign  was  acknowledged 
by  the  confpirators,  p.  56.  This  ferves  to  juftify  the  ac- 
count given  by  thcqueen's  party  of  the  Raid  of  Baith,  as 
it  is  called.  See  farther,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  358.  The 
dtber  confpiracy,  of  which  Murray  complained,  is  much 
more  uncertain,  and  is  founded  on  very  doubtful  evi- 
dence. 


NOTE    [H],    p.  96. 

'DUCHANAN  confeffes  that  Rizzio  was  ugly  ;  but  if 
^  may  be  inferred,  from  the  narration  of  that  author, 
that  he  was  youngs     He  fays,  that  on  the  return  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  was  in  adolefcentia  vigsre^ 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.     Now  that  event  happened  only  a 
few  years  before,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  44.     That  Bothwel  was 
young   appears,    among    many    other  invincible   proofs, 
from  Mary's  inftruftiohs  to  the  bifliop  of  Dumblain,  her 
ambaflador  at  Paris;  where  (he  fays,  that  in  1559,  only 
eight  years  before,  he  was  very  young.     He  might  there- 
fore have  been  aboiit  thirty  when  he  married  her.     See 
Keith's   Hiftory,   p.  388.      From    the  appendix    to   the 
Epijtola  Rcgum  Scotorum^  it  appears  by  authentic  documents 
th^t  Patrick    earl   of   Bothwel,    father   to  James,    who 
efpoufed  queen  Mary,  was  alive  till  near  the  year  i56o, 
Buchanan,  by  a  miftake,  which   has  been  long  ago  cor* 
reAed,  calls  him  James. 
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NOTE  [I],  p.  1,0. 

X/TARY  herfelf  confefled,  in  her  inftru(Jlions  to  the  am- 
^^^  bafladors  whom  fhe  fent  to  France,  that  Bothwel 
perfuaded  all  the  noblemen  that  their  application  in  favour 
of  his  marriage  was  agreeable  to  her,  Keith,  p.  389.  An- 
dedbn,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Murray  afterwards  produced  to 
queen  Elizabeth's  commiflioners,  a  paper  figned  by  Mary, 
by  which  (he  permitted  them  to  make  this  application  to 
her.  This  permiffion  was  a  fufEcient  declaration  of  her 
intentions,  and  was  efteemed  equivalent  to  a  command. 
Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  They  even  aflerted  that  the 
houfe  in  which  they  met  was  furrounded  with  armed  men. 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 


NOTE  [K],  p.  141. 

Ti>rARY*s  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admit- 
'^  ^  ting  Murray  to  a  conference,  was  a  mere  pretext  in 
order  to  break  off  the  conference.  She  indeed  employs  that 
reafon  in  her  order  for  that  purpofe  (fee  Goodall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  184.},  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commif&oners  are 
direded  to  make  ufe  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  honour 
from  being  attacked,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  was 
therefore  the  accufation  only  (he  was  afraid  of.  Murray 
was  the  leaft  obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies  :  He  was  abroad 
when  her  fubjeSs  rebelled,  and  reduced  her  to  captivity: 
He  had  only  accepted  of  the  regency  when  voluntarily 
proffered  him  by  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to  queen 
Elizabeth's  prefencc  was  therefore  a  very  bad  foundation 
for  a  quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conference  i  and 
was  plainly  a  mere  pretence. 


NOTE  [LJ,  p.  143. 

'tX7E  fhall  not  enter  into  a  long  difcuffion  concerning 
^^  the  authenticity  of  thefe  letters  :  We  (hall  only  re- 
mark in  general,  that  the  chief  objedions  againft  them 
are,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  through  the  earl 
of  Morton's  hands,  the  leaft  fcrupulous  of  all  Mary's 
enemies ;  and  that  they  are  to  the  laft  degree  indecent,  and 
Vol.  V.  K  k  even 
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even  fomewbat  inelegant,  fuch  as  it  is  not  likely  (he  wcxiM 
write.     But  to  thefe   preftimptions  we  may  oppofe  die 
following  confiderations.     (i.)  Though  it  be  not  diffiadt 
to  counterfeit  a  fubfcription,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  almoft 
impoflible,  to  counterfeit  feveral  pages,  fo  as  to  refemblc 
exadly  the  hand-writing  of  any  perfon.     Thefe  letters 
were  examined  and  compared  with ' Mary 's  hand- writing 
by  the  EngliOi  privy-council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the 
nobility,    among  whom  were    feveral    partifans  of  that 
princefs.     They  might  have  been  examined  by  the  bifhop 
of  Rofs,   Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's  commiffioners. 
The  regent  mud  have  expefied  that  they  would  be  very 
critically  examined  by  them  :  And  had  they  not  been  able 
to  (land  that  teft,  he  was  only  preparing  a  fcene  of  con- 
fufion   to  himfelf.     Bifliop  Lefly  exprefsly  declines    the 
comparing  of  the  hands,  which  he  calls  no  legal  proof, 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  389«     (2.)  The  letters  are  very  long, 
much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  order  to 
ferve  the  purpofes  of   Mary's  enemies;   a  circumftance 
which  increafed  the  difficulty,  and  expofed  any  forgery  the 
more  to  the  rifle  of  a  detedion.     (3.}  They  are  not  fo 
grofs  and  palpable  as  forgeries  commonly  are,  for  they  fiill 
feft  a  pretext  for  Mary's  friends  to  afiert,  that  their  mean* 
ing   was  drained   to   make   them  appear  criminal;    /ee 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  36i«     (4.}  There  is  a  long  contra& 
of  marriage,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  earl  of  Huntley^ 
and  figned  by   the    q^ueen,   before    Bothwel's   acquittal. 
Would  Morton,  without  any  neceility,  have  thus  doubled 
the  difficulties  of  the  forgery  and  the  danger  of  detefiionl 
(5.)  The  letters  are  indifcreet ;  but  fuch  was  apparently 
Mary's  condu£l  at  that  time :  They  are  inelegant ;  but 
they  have  a  carelefs,  natural  air,  like  letters  haftily  written 
between  familiar  friends.  (6. )  They  contain  fuch  a  variety 
of  particular  circumftances  as  nobody  could  have  thought 
of  inventing, efpecially  as  they  ihuft  nQceflarilyhav^ afforded 
her  many  means  of  detedion.     (7.)  We  have  not  the 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French  :  We  have 
only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  tranflation  from  the  original,  and 
a  I<rench   tranflation   profefledly   done  from  the    Latin* 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Scotch  tranflation  is  full  of 
(jallicifms,  and  is  clearly  a  tranflation  from  a  French, 
original :  Such  as  maii  faulty  faire  des  fautes  ;    maki  it 
fiem  that  I  believe^  faire  fimblant  de  U  croirei  makt  hrdt% 
/airt  bnchi :  this  is  mj  pjl  journay^  c^eft  ma  prpni^i  jowr^ 
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9tte ;  bm;e  y9U  not  defire  to  laaghy  tCaviz  vout  pat  tnvU  de 
Tin ;  the  place  will  hald  unto  the  deaths  la  plau  tUndra 
jujqu^a  la  mort ;  be  may  not  come  forth  of  the  houfe  this  long 
tifne^  il  ne  pent  pas  fortir  du  logis  de  long  terns  ;  to  make  me 
adveritfenunty  faire  m^avertir  \  put  order  to  it^  mettre  ordre 
cela  \  difcharge  your  hearty  decharger  votre  cceur\  make  gud 
tvatchf  faiies  bonne  garde^  ice »  (8.)  There  is  a  convcrfa* 
tion  which  fhe  mentions  between  herfeif  and  the  king  one 
evening  :  But  Murray  produced  before  the  Engliih  com- 
miffioners  the  teftimony  of  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman  o^ 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  fwore  that  the  king,  on  her  de- 
parture from  him,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  fame  con<* 
verfation.  (9.)  There  feems  very  little  reafon  why  Mur- 
ray and  his  ailociates  fhould  run  the  ri(k  of  fucb  a  danger* 
ous  forgery,  which  muft  have  rendered  them  infamous,  if 
deteded  ;  fince  their  caufe,  from  Mary*s  known  condu£t, 
even  without  thefe  letters,  was  fufficiently  good  and  jufti* 
liable.  (lO.)  Murray  expofed  thefe  letters  10  the  examin- 
ation of  perfons  qualified  to  judge  of  them ;  the  Scotch 
council,  the  Scotch  parliament,  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
council,  who  were  pofleiTed  of  a  great  number  of  Mary's 
genuine  letters,  (ii*)  He  gave  Mary  herfeif  an  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  and  expofmg  him,  if  fhe  had  chofen  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  (la.)  The  letters  tally  fo  well  with  all 
the  other  parts  of  her  condudi  during  that  tranfaSion,  that 
thefe  proofs  throw  the  ftrongeft  light  on  each  other.  (13*) 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  examined  thefe  papers, 
and  who  favoured  fo  much  the  queen  of  Scots  that  he  in- 
tended to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  loft  his  life  in  her  • 
caufe,  yet  bdieved  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  convinced 
of  her  guilt.  This  appears  not  only  from  his  letters  above 
mentioned  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  but  by 
his  fecret  acknowledgment  to  Bannifter,  his  moft  trufty 
confident.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  8x.  In  the  con« 
ferences  between  the  duke,  fecretary  Lidington,  and  the 
bifbop  of  Rofs,  all  of  them  zealous  partifans  of  that 
princefs,  the  fame  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted.  Ibid. 
p.  74,  75.  See  farther  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library^ 
A.  3.  28.  p.  314.  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed 
the  duke's  full  perfuafion  of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  leafk 
doubt  or  befitation,  could  not  have  had  place,  if  he  had 
found  Lidington  or  the  biihop  of  Rofs  of  a  different 
opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  thefe  letters  were 
forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Lidington,  being  one 
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of  the  accomplices,  knew  the  whole  bottom  of  the  eoom 
fpiracy  againft  king  Henry,  and  was  befides  z  man  of  luch 
penetration  that  nothing  could  efcape    hroi  in  fuch  in- 
tereiling  events.     (14.)  I  need  not  repeat  the  prefumption 
drawn  from  Mary's  refufal  to  anfwer.     The  only  excufc 
for  her  ftlence  is,  that  (he  fufpeded  Elizabeth  to  be  a  par* 
^         tial  judge  :  It  was  not  indeed  the  intereft  of  that  princefs 
to  acquit  and  juftify  her.  rival  and  competitor;  and  vre  ac- 
cordingly find  that  Lidington,  from  the  fecret  information 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  the  biAop  of 
Rofs,  that  the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  to  a 
decifion  ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary's 
guilt,  in  order  to  blaft  her  chara£ler :  See  State Trials^vol.i* 
p.  77.     But  this  was  a  better  reafon  for  declining  the  con- 
ference altogether,  thaA  for  breaking  it  off  on  frivolous 
pretences,  the  very  moment  the  chief  accufation  was  unex-» 
pe&edly  opened  againft  her.     Though  (he  could  not  ex* 
pcGt  Elizabeth's  final  decifion  in  her  favour,  it  was  of  im» 
portance  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer,  if  (he  had  any,  to 
the  accufation  of  the  Scotch  commif&oners.     That  anfwer 
could  have  been  difperfed  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  public, 
of  foreign  nations,  and  of  pofterity.     And  furely,  after  the 
accufation  and  proofs  were  in  queen  Elizabeth's  hands,  it 
could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the  anfwers.     Mary's  in- 
formation, that  the  queen  never  intended  to  come  to  a  de- 
cifion, could   be  no  obftacle  to  her  juftification.     (15.) 
The  very  difappearance  of  thefe  letters  is  a  prefumption  of 
their  authenticity.     That  event  can  be  accounted  for  no 
way  but  from  the  care  of  king  James's  friends,  who  were 
denrous  to  deftroy  every  proof  of  his  mother's  crimes. 
The  difappearance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Craw- 
ford's evidence,  from  the  Cotton  library,  Calig,  c.  i«  muft 
have  proceeded  from  a  like  cau(e.     See  MS.  in  the  Ad- 
vocates'library,  A.  3.  29.  p.  88. 

I  find  an  objediion  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  drawn  from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy^council, 
which  affirms  the  letters  to  be  written  and  fubfcribed  by 
queen  Mary's  own  hand  ;  whereas  the  copies  given  in  to 
the  parliament  a  few  days  after,  were  only  written,  not 
fubfcribed  :  See  Goodail,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  67.  But  it  is  not 
confidered  that  this  circumfiance  is  of  no  manner  of  force: 
There  were  certainly  letters,  true  or  falfe,  laid  before  the 
council ;  and  whether  the  letters  were  true  or  falfe,  this 
miiiakc  proceeds  equally  from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder 
7  of 
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of  the  clerk.  The  miftake  maybe  accounted  for:  The 
letters  were  only  written  by  her  :  I'he  fecond  contract 
with  Bothwel  was  only  fubfcribed.  A  proper  accurate 
diftindion  was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  faid  to  be 
written  and  fubfcribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  thefe  letters  clafh'with  chronology, 
and  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
letters  on  the  days  there  affigned :  To  confirm  this,  he 
produces  charters  and  other  deeds  figned  by  the  queen, 
where  thedate  and  place  do  not< agree  with  the  letters.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  the  dace  of  charters,  and  fuch'like 
grants,  is  no  proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were 
figned  by  the  fovereign.  Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pafs 
through  different  offices;:  The  date  is  affixed  by  the  iirft 
office,  and  may  precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  lignature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  papers  came  into  his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he 
gave  it  to  the  Engliih  commiffioners,  he  had  reafon  to 
think  it  would  be  canvafied  with  all  thefeverity  of  ablead- 
verfaries,  interefted  in  the  higheft  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is 
probable  that  he  could  have  confirmed  it  by  many  circum- 
ilances  and  teftimonies,  fince  they  declined  the  conteft. 

The  fonnets  are  inelegant ;  infomuch  that  both  Bran- 
tome  and  Roofard,  who  knew  queen  Mary's  ftyle,  were 
aiTured,  when  they  faw  tfaem,  that  they  could  not  be  of  her 
compofition«  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  perfon  is  tsqual 
in  his  produdions,  efpecially  one  whofe  ftyle  is  fo  little 
^rmed  as  Mary^  muft  be  fappofed  to  be.  Not  to  mention 
that  fuch  dangerous  and  criminal  enterprifes  leave  little 
^-anquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical  compofitions. 

In  a  word,  queen  Mary  might  eafily  have  conduAed  the 
whole  confpiracy  againft  her  hufband,  without  opening  her 
mind  to  any  one  perfon  except  Bothwel,  and  without  writing 
a  fcrap  of  paper  about  it;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have' 
conduced  it  fo  that  her  conduA  ihouid  not  betray  her  to 
men  of  difcernment.  In  the  prefent  cafe  her  conduA  jwas 
(b  grofs  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body ;  and  fortune  ^revir 
into  her  enemies  hands  papers  by  which  they  could'convift 
her.  The  fam^  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  hap- 
pily is  the  ufual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will  accou^t  for 
both.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  cir- 
cumftanceof  the  foregoing  narrtitive,  contained  in  tKe  hif- 
tory»  that  is  taken  from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thua- 
aus.  or  indeed  from  any  fufpeded  authority. 
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NOTE  [M],  p.  145. 

T  iNLESS  we  take  this  angry  accufatton,  adranced  by 
^  queen  Mary^  to  be  an  argument  of  Murray's  guilt, 
there  remains  not  the  leail  prefumption  which  fhouM  lead 
us  to  fufpeft  him  to  have  been  any  wife  an  accomplice  in 
the  king's  murder.  That  queen  never  pretended  to  gire 
any  proof  of  the  charge  ;  and  her  commiffioners  aflkmed  at 
the  time,  that  they  themfelves  knew  of  none,  tboogii  they 
were,  rea^dy  to  maintain  its  truth  by  their  mtftrefs's  orders, 
and  would  produce  fuch  proof  as  (lie  (hould  fend  them,  ft 
is  remarkable  that,  at  that. time,  it  was  impoffiUe  for  either 
her  or  them  to  produce  any  proof;  becaufe  the  conferences 
before  the  £ngli0i  commiffioners  were  previoufly  broken 

It  is  true  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  in  an  angry  pamphlet, 
written  by  him  under  a  borrowed  name  (where  it  is  taly  to 
fay  any  thing),  affirms,  that  lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after 
the  king's  death,  charged  Murray  with  the  guilt,  openly  to 
his  face  at  bis  own  table*  This  latter  nobleman,  as  Lefly 
relates  the  matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray  riding  in  Fife 
with  one  of  his  fervants,  the  evening  before  the  comoiiffion 
of  that  crime,  faid  to  him  among  other  taik^  This  night  rrg 
morning  the  hrd  Darnley  Jhall  lafe  bis  life.  Sec  Aix^ribo^ 
vol.  i.  p.  75*  JButfthis  s  only  a  toearfay  of  Lefly -s,  concern* 
ing  a  bearfay  of  Herreis's,  and  contains  a  if^y  improbable 
£aS.  Would  Mqrray,  without  any  ufe  or  neceffity,  com* 
municate  to  a  fervant,  fuch  a  dangerous  and  important  fe- 
cret,  m;ierely  by  way  of  converfation  ?  We  may  alfoobferve, 
that  lord  Herreis  himfelf  was  one  of  queen  Mary's  commif- 
fioners who  accufed  Murray.  Had  he  ever  heard  this  ftory, 
or  given  credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  (o  have  pfo- 
duced  it  ?  and  not  have  affirmed,  as  be  did,  that  he  for  his 
part  knew  nothing  of  Murray's  guilt.  See  Goodall, 
vol,  ij.  p.  307. 

,  Tjbc  earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle  accufe  Murray  of  this 
crime  i^but  the  reafon  which  they  affign  is  ridiculous*  He 
had  given  his  confent  to  Mary's  divorce  from  the  king } 
therefore  he  was  the  king's  murderer.  See  Anderfon,  vol. 
iy.  part  %.  p.  192,  it  is  a  furc  argument  that  thefe  earls 
Jcnew  oo  better  proof  againft  Murray,  otherwifc  they  would 
have  produced  it,  and  not  haveinfiiied  on  fo  abfufd  a  pre* 
fumption.     Was  not  this  alfo  the  time  for  Huntley  to  d^y 

bis 
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Iris  writing  Mary's  contrail '  with  Bothwel,  if  that  paper 
bad  been  t  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime. 
The  king,  indeed,  bore  him  fome  ill-will ;  hot  the  king 
faimfelf  was  become  fo  defpicablCy  both  from  his  own  ill 
conduA  and  the  queen's  averfion  to  him,  that  b^  could 
neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge  by  the 
event  in  any  cafe  is  always  aVAirdy  efpecially  in  the  prefent. 
The  king's  murder,  indeed,  procured  Murray  the  regency : 
But  much  more  Mary"^  ill  conduct  and  imprudence,  which 
be  could  not  poffibly  forefee,  and  which  neve^  would  have 
happened  had  (he  been  entirely  innocent. 
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NOTE  [N],  p.  145. 

Bblieve  there  is  no  reader  of  common  ftnfc  wiso  dors 
not  fee  from  the  narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author 
means  to  fay,  that  queen  Mary  refutes  conftantly  to  anfwer 
before  the  Englifh  conrmiflioners,  but  offers  only  to  anfwer 
in  perfon  before  queen  £lizabeth  in  perfon,  contrary  to  her 
pr^dtce  during  the  whole  cotirfe  of  the  conference,  till  thO' 
moment  the  evidence  elf  her  bemg  an  atcomptice  in  her 
hufband's  mui^der  is  uAexpeftedly  produced.  It  is  true,  the 
author  having  repeated  four '  or  five  times  an  account  of 
this  demand  of  being  admitted  to  Eltltabeth'S  prefeoce, 
and  having  exprefied  bis  opinion  that,  as  it  tetd  been  re- 
fbfed  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the  commencement 
of  the  conferences,  Ibe  did  not  expeA  it  would  now  becom- 
ptred  with;  thought  it  tmpoffible  his  meaning  could  be 
mifunderftood  (as  indeed  it  wasitnpofBble),  and  not  being 
willing  to  tire  his  reader  with  continual  repetitions,  he 
mentions  in  a  paiTage  or  two»  (imply,  that  (be  bad  refufed 
to  make  any  anfwer.  I. believe  alfo,  there  is  no  reader  of 
conimon  fenfe  who  perufes  Anderfon  or  Goodall's  collec- 
tions, and  does  not  fee  that,  agreeably  to  this  narrative, 
queen  Mary  infifts  unafterably  and  flrenuoufly  on  not  con- 
tinuing to  anfwer  before  tfae*  Englifh  commtfiioners,  but 
infiils  to  be  heard  in  perfon,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon  ^ 
tnough  once  or  twice  by  way  of  bravado  fht  fays  fimpty, 
that  (he  will  anfwer  and  refute  her  enemies,  without  in- 
ferting  this  condition,  which  ftill  is  underftood.  But  there' 
is  a  perfon  that  has  writ  an  Enquiry  hijlorical  and  critical  int§ 
ibi  Evidence  4ig<nnft  Mary  oueen  ef  Scots ;  and  has  attempted 
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to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a  finglep^ 
fage  of  the  narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  faidiimply  (ordfiife 
anfwering ;  and  then  a  fingle  pailage  from  Goodall,  in 
vrhich  fhe  boafis  fimply  that  ihe  will  anfwer ;  and  be  very 
civilly,  and  almoft  dire£lly,  calls  the  author  a  liar,  on  ac- 
count of  this  pretended  contradiction.  That  whole  En- 
quiry, from  beginning  to  end,  is  compofed  of  fuch  fcan- 
dalous  artifices;  and  from  this  inftance  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  candour,  fair  dealing,  veracity,  and  good  man- 
ners of  the  Enquirer.  There  ^re,  mdeed,  chre6  evcols  in 
our  hiftory^  which  may  be  regarded  as  touchftones  of  party* 
men.  An  £nglifh  Whig,  who  aficrts  the  realirroftfae 
popi(b  plot,  an  Irifli  Catholic,  who  denies  the  mailacre  ui 
1641,  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite^  who  maintains  the  innocence 
of  queen  Mary,  muft  be  confidered  as  men  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument  or  reafon,  and  muft  be  left  to  their 
prejudices.  , 

NOTE  [OJ,  p.  167. 

'D  Y  Murden's  ilate  papers,  publifhed  after  the  writing  of 
-^.this  hiftory,  it  appears,  that  an  agreement  had  been 
made  between  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  for  the  delivering 
up  qf  Mary  to  him.  The  queen  afterwards  icnt  down 
Killigrcw,  to  the  earl  of  Marre  ,when  regent,  offering  to 
put  Msiiy  into  his  hands.  Killigrew  was  inftrudled  to  take 
good  fecurityfrom  the  regent,  that  that  queen  (bould  be 
tried  for  her  crimes,  and  that  the  (entence  ihould  be  exe- 
cuted upon  her.  It  appears  that  M^arre  reje^d  the  offer^ 
becaufe  we  hear  no  more  of  it« 


NOTE  [P],  p*  169. 

QlR  James  Melvil,  p.  108,  109^  afcribes  to  Eliarabetb  a 
^  poiitive  deiign  of  animating  the  Scotch  fia£^ions  againft 
each  other;  hut  his  evidence  is  too  inconiiderable  to  coun- 
terbalance many  other  authorities,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary 
to  her  fubfequent  conduS,  as  well  as  her  intereft,  and  the 
necefiicy  of  her  fituation.  It  was  plainly  her  intereft  that 
the  king's  party  fhould  prevail,  and  nothing  could  have 
engaged  her  to  flop  their  progrefs,  or  even  forbear  openly 
ai&fting  them^  but  her  intention  of  ilill  amuiing  the  queen 
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of  Scots,  by  the  hopes  of  being  peaceably  reftored  to  her 
throne.  .  See  farther,  Strype,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  20. 


NOTE  [QJ,  p.  243. 

'T^HAT  the  queen's  negotiations  for  marrying  the  duke 
-*-  of  Anjou  wer^^ot  feigned  nor  political,  appears  clearly 
from  many  circumftances^  panicuiarly  fromapafTage  in 
Dr.  Forbes's  manufcript  colledions,  at  prefent  in  the  pof- 
leHion  of  lord  Royfton*  She  there  enjoins  Walfingham, 
before  he  opens  the  treaty,  to  examine  the  perfon  of  the 
duke ;  and  as  that  prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the 
fmall-pox,  (he  defires  her  ambaflador  to  confider,  whether 
he  yet  retained  fo  much  of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman 
could  fix  her  afFe£lions  on  him.  Had  ihe  not  been  in 
earneft,  and  had  (he  only  meant  to  amufe  the  public,  or 
the  court  of  France,  this  circumftance  was  of  no  moment* 


NOTE  [R],  p.  265. 

-pv'EWES,  p.  328.  The  puritanical  fefl  had  indeed 
^^  gone  fo  far,  that  a  book  of  difcipline  was  fecretly 
fubfcribed  by  above  five  hundred  clergymen  ;  and  the  pref- 
byterian  governmcjnt  thereby  eftabljQied  in  the  midft  of  the 
church,  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  prelates  and  of 
the  high  oommii&on.  So  impoi&ble  is  it  by  penal  ftatutes, 
however  fevere,  to  fupprefs  all  religious  innovation.  See 
Neal's  Hift.  of  the  Puhuns^  vol.  i.  p.  483.  Strype's  Life 
pf  Wbitgift,  p.  291. 


NOTE  [S],  p.  267. 

'T^HIS  year  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to  the 
4  earl  beheaded  fome  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  with  lord  Paget  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
queen  of  Scots*  He  was  thrown  uito  the  Tower ;  and 
being  confcious  that  his  guilt  could  be  proved  upon  him, 
at  leaft  that  fentence  would  infallibly  be  pronounced  againft 
«him,  he  freed  himfelf  from  farther  profecution  by  a  volun* 
tary  death.  He  ihot  himfelf  in  the  breaft  with  a  piftol. 
About  the  fame  time  the  carl  of  Arundel»  fon  of  the  un<s 
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fortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  bavrng  entered  into  fome  cx-« 
ceptionable  meafuies,  and  reflefiing  on  the  unbappf  fate 
which  had  attended  his  racnily,  endeavoured  to  depart  fe- 
cretly  beyond  fea,  but  was  difcovered  and  thrown  into  the 
Tower.     In  1587  this  nobleman  was  brought  to  his  trial 
for  high  treafon  ;  chiefly  becaufe  he  had  dropped  fome  ex- 
preffions  of  zfftQion  to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  affirmed 
that  be  would  have  mafles  faid  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ar- 
mada.    His   peers  found   him  guilty  of   treafon:   This 
ievere  fentence  was  not  executed  y  but  Arundel  nerer  re- 
covered his  liberty.     He  died  a  prifoner  in  1595-    He 
carried  his  religious  aufterities  To  far,  that  they  were  be* 
lieved  the  immediate  caufe  of  his  death* 


NOTE   [TJ,  p.  282. 

TiiCARY's  extreme  anrmoftty  againft  Elizabeth  majr 
-^^^  eafily  be  conceived,  and  it  broke  out  about  this  time 
in  an  incident  which  may  appear  curious.  While  the 
former  queen  was-  kept  in  cuftody  by  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  (he  lived  during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy  with 
the  countefs ;  but  that  lady  entertaining  a  jealoufy  of  an 
amour  between  her  and  the  eari,  their  friendship  was  con- 
verted into  enmity;  and  Mary  took  a  method  of  revenge^ 
which  at  once  gratified  her  fpite  againft  the  countefs  and 
that  againft  Elizabeth.  She  wrote  to  the  queen,  inform- 
ing her  of  all  the  malicious  fcandalous  ftories  which,  (he 
faid,  the  countefe  of  Shrewfbury  had  reported  of  her : 
That  Elizabeth  had  given  a  promife  of  marriage  to 
a  certain  perfon,  whom  (he  afterwards  often  admitted 
to  her  bed  :  That  (he  had  been  equally  indulgent  to  Si- 
mier,  the  French  agent,  ar>d  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  That 
Hatton  was  alfo  one  of  her  paramours,  who  was  even  dif- 
gufted  with  her  exceffive  love  and  fondnefs :  That  though 
Uie  was,  on  other  occafions,  avaricious  to  the  laft  degree, 
as  well  as  ungrateful,  and  kind  to  very  few,  ihe  fpared  no 
expence  in  gratifying  her  amorous  paffions:  That  not* 
withftanding  her  licentious  nmours,  (he  was  not  made  like 
other  women ;  and  all  thofe  who  courted  her  marrisigc 
would  in  the  end  be  difappointed  :  That  fbe  was  fo  con- 
ceited of  her  beauty,  as  to  fwallow  the  moft  extravagant 
flattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  tbefe  occa- 
£($ss^  forbear  even  fneering  at  her  for  her  folly  :  That  it 

was 
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was  ufual  for  tbem  to  tell  her,  that  the  luftrc  of  herbeauty 
dazzled  them  like  that  of  the  fun,  and  they  could  not  be-> 
hold  it  with  a  fixed  eye  :  She  added  that  the  countefs  bai 
faid,  that  Mary's  beft  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  fon 
to  make  love  to  the  queen ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that 
fuch  a  propofal  would  be  taken  for  mockery ;  fo  ridiculous 
was  the  opinion  which  (he  had   entertained  of  her  own 
charms.     She  pretended  that  the  countefs  had  reprefented 
her  as  no  lefs  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in 
her  manners^  and  abfurd  in  her  vanity :    That  &e  had 
fo  beaten   a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore 
as  to   break  that  lady's  finger;    and  in  order  to  cover 
over  the  matter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  accident  had 
proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candleftick :  That  (he  had 
cue  another  acrofs  the  hand  with  a  knife^  who  had  been  fo 
unfortunate    as  to  offend  her.      Mary  added,    that  the 
countefs  had  informed  her,  that  Elizabeth  had  fuborned 
Rolftone  to  pretend  friendlhip  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch 
ber,  and  thereby  throw  infamy  on'  her  rival.     See  Mur- 
den's  State  Papers,  p.  558.   This  imprudent  and  malicious 
letter  was  written  a  very  little  before  the  detection  of 
Mary's  confpiracy ;  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  render 
the  proceedings  againft  her  the  more  rigorous;    How  far 
all  thefe  imputations  againft*  Elizabeth  can  be  credited, 
may  perhaps  appear  doubtful :  But  her  extreme  fondnefs 
for  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  Eflex,  not  to  mention  Mount* 
joy  and  others,  with  the  curious  paflages  between  her  and 
admiral  Seymour,  contained  in  Hayncs,  render  her  chaftity 
very  much  to  be  fafpe<Sied.     Her  felf*conceit  with  regard 
to  beauty,  we  know  from  other  undoubted  authority  to 
have  been  extravagant.     Even  when  (he  was  a  very  old 
woman,  (he  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with  regard 
fo  her  excilliHi  beauties.  Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  443.     Her 
paffionate  temper  may  alfo  be  proved  from  many  lively  in- 
flances ;  and  it  was  not  unufual  with  her  to  beat  her  maidsr 
of  honour.     See  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.     The 
blow  (he  gave  to  Eflex  before  the  privy  ^council  is  another 
'  inftance.     There  remains  in  the  Mufanim  a  letter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon's,  in  which  he  complains  grievoufly 
of  the  queen's  pinching  his  wife  vtty  forely,  on  account 
of  fome  quarrel  between  them.     Had  this  princefs  been 
born  in  a  private  ftation,  (he  would  not  have  been  very 
amiable :  But  her  abfolute  authorityi  at  the  fame  time  that 
12  it 
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it  gave  an  uncontrolEng  fwing  to  her  violent  paffions,  eo^ 
^blod  her  to  compenfate  ^her  infirmities  by  many  great  and 
£gnal  virtues. 


NOTE  [UJ,   p.  295. 

/^AMDEN,  p.  525*  This  evidence  was  that  of  Curfe^ 
^  her  fccretary,  whom  flie  allowed  to  be  a  very  honcfl- 
man  ;  and  who^  as  well  as  Nau,  had  given  proofs  of  his 
integrity,  by  keeping  fo  long  fuch  important  fecrets,  from 
wbofe  difcovery  he  could  have  reaped  the  greateft  profit. 
Mary,  after  all,  thought  that  (he  had  fo  little  reafon  to 
complain  of  Curlers  evidence,  that  file  took  care  fo  have 
him  paid  a.confiderable  fum  by  her  will,  which  ihe  wrote 
the  day  before  her  death.  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  4x3.  NeU 
ther  did  fhe  forget  N?u,  though  lefs  fatisfied  in  other  je* 
(pc&s  with  his  conduj(^«     Id.  ibid. 


NOTE  [XJ,  p.  295. 

'T^HE  detail  of  this  confpiracy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
^  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Charles  Pager,  her  great 
confident.  This  letter  is  dated  the  20tb  of  May  1586, 
and  is  contained  in  Dr.  Forbes's  manufcript  collcdioos, 
at  prefent  in  the  poiTeflion  of  lord  Royfton.  It  is  a  copy 
attefted  by  Curie,  Mary's  fecretary,  and  indorfed  by  lord 
Burleigh.  What  proves  its  authenticity  beyond  queftioa 
is,  that  we  find  in  Murden's  CoUedion,  p«  516,  that  Mary 
a^ually  wrote  that  \try  .day  a  letter  to  Charles  Paget : 
And  farther,  (be  mentions  in  the  manufcript  letter,  a  letter 
of  CharFes  Paget's  of  the  loth  of  April:  Now  we  find  by 
Murden,  p.  506,  that  Charles  Paget  did  actually  write  her 
a  letter  of  that  date. 

This  violence  of  fpirit  is  very  confident  with  Mary's 
character.  Her  maternal  affeSion  was  too  weak  to  ofK- 
pofe  the  gratification  of  her  pafEons,  particularly  her  pride, 
her  ambition^  and  her  bigotry.  Her  fon,  having  made 
fome  fruitlefs  attempt  to  afTociate  her  with  him  in  the 
latle,  and  having  found  the  fcheme  impradicablc9  on  ac- 

count 
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count  of  the  prejudices  of  his  proteftant  fubje£ls,  at  laft  • 
deftfted  from  that  defign,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
England,  without  comprehending  his  mother.  She  was 
in  fuch  a  rage  at  this  undutiful  behaviour,  as  fbe  imagined 
it,  that  (he  wrote  to  queen  Eh'^abeth,  that  flie  ho  longer 
cared  what  became  of  him  or  herfelf  in  the  world  ;  the 
greateft  fatisfaflion  (he  could  have  before  her  death  was, 
to  fee  him  and  all  his  adherents  become  a  fignal  example 
of  tyranny,  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  undergo  the  ven- 
geance of  God  for  their  wickednefs.  She  would  find  in 
Chriilendom  other  heirs,  and  doubted  not  to  put  her  in- 
heritance in  fuch  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmed  hold  of 
it.  She  cared  not,  after  taking  this  revenge,  what  became 
of  her  body  :  The  quickeft  death  would  then  be  the  moft 
agreeable  to  her.  And  (he  aflured  her  that,  if  he  perfe- 
vered,  flie  would  difown  him  for  her  fon,  and  would  give 
him  her  maledi<5tion,  would  difinherit  him,  as  well  of  his 
prefent  pofleffions  as  of  all  he  could  exped  by  her  ;  aban- 
doning him  not  only  to  her  fubje£{s  to  treat  him  as  they 
had  done  her,  but  to  all  ftrangers  to  fubdue  and  conquer 
him.  It  was  in  vain  to  employ  menaces  againfl  her :  The 
fear  of  death  or  other  misfortune  would  never  induce  her 
to  make  one  ftep,  or  pronounce  one  (yllable  beyond  what 
flie  had  (letermined :  She  would  rather  peri(h  with  honour, 
in  maintaining  the  dignity  to  which  God  had  raifed  hef^ 
than  degrade  herfelf  by  the  ieaft  pufillanimity,  or  z&  what 
was  unworthy  of  her  ftation  and  of  her  race.  Murden, 
p.  566,  567. 

.  James  faid  to  Courcelles,  the  French  ambaflador,  that 
he  had  feen  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  ihe 
threatened  todifinherit  him,  and  faid  that  he  might  betake 
him  to  the  lord(hip  of  Darnley ;  for  that  was  all  he  had  by 
his  father.  Courcelles^  Letter^  a  MS.  of  Dr.  CampbelFsJ 
There  is  in  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  a  letter  of  her's  where 
file  throws  out  the  fame  menace  againft  him. 

We  find  this  fcheme  of  feizing  the  king  of  Scot!^,  -and' 
delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of 
Spain,  propofed  by  Morgan  to  Mary.  See  Murden,  p.  525, 
A  mother  mud  be  very  violent  to  whom  one  would  dare" 
to  make  fuch  a  propofal :  But  it  feems  ihe  afiented  to  it. ' 
Was  not  fuch  a  woman  very  capable  of  murdering  her* 
bu(band,  who  had  fo  grievoufly  oifcndcd  her  ?  -  -  ^ 
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NOTE  pf],  p.  297. 

'T^HE  volume  of  Stat^  Papers  collcSed  by  Murden 
-■•  prove  beyond,  controyerfy,  that  Mary  was  long  in 
clofe  correfpondence  with  Babingtc^n,  p.  513.  516.  532, 
5J3.  She  entertained  a  like  correfpondence  with  BalJard^ 
Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget,  and  laid  a  fcheme  with  them 
for  an  infurre^tton,  and  for  the  invafion  of  England  by 
Spain,  p.  528.  5i;i.  The  fame  papers  (how,  that  there 
had  been  a  difconcinuance  of  Babington's  correfpondence^ 
agreeably  tp  Camden's  narration.  See  State  Papers,  p«  513* 
where  Morgan  recommends  it  to  queen  Mary  to  renew 
her  correfpondence  with  Babington.  Thefe  circumffauices 
prove,  that  no  weight  can  be  laid  on  Mary*s  denial  of  guilty 
and  that  her  corref)3ondence  with  Babington  contained 
particulars  which  could  not  be  avowed* 


NOTE    [Z],   p.  297. 

'TpHERE  arc  three  fuppofitionS  by  which  the  letter  fy 
^  Babington  may  be  accounted  for,  without  allowing 
Mary's  concurrence  in  the  confpiracy  for  aflaiSnating 
Elizabeth.  The  firft  is,  that  which  (be  feems  herielf  to 
have  embraced,  that  her  fecretaries  had  received  Babing* 
ton's  letter,  and  had,  without  any  treacherous  intention^ 
ventured  of  tjiemfelves  to  anfwer  it,  and  had  never  com* 
municated  the  matter  to  her :  But  it  is  utterly  improbable^ 
if  not  impo(fible,  that  a  princefs  of  fo  much  fenfe  and 
fpirit  (hould,  in  an  afFair  of  that  importance,  be  (o  Created 
by  her  fervan^  who  lived  in  the  hoa(e  with  her,  and  who 
had  every  mopnent  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the 
fecret  to  her.  If  the  confpiracy  failed,  they  muft  exped 
to  fufFer  the  fevereft  punifbment  from  the  court  of  £ng« 
land  ;  if  it  fucceeded,  the  lighteft  puni(hment  which  they 
could  hope  for  from  their  own  miftrefs,  muft  be  difgrace 
on  account  of  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that 
Mary's  concurrence  was  in  fome  degree  requi(ite  for  ef<« 
h£k\ng  the  defign  of  her  efcape:  It  was  propofed  to  at- 
tack her  guards  while  ihe  was  employed  in  bunting :  She 

muft 
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muft  therefore  concert  the  time  and  place  with  thcr  con- 
fpirators.  The  fecond  ruppofition  is,  that  thefe  two  fecre« 
taries  were  previoufly  traitors;  and  being  gained  by 
Walfingham,  had  made  fuch  a  reply  in  their  miftreis's 
cypher  as  might  involve  her  in  the  guilt  of  the  confpiracy. 
But  thefe  two  men  had  lived  long  with  the  queen  of  Scots^ 
had  been  entirely  trufted  by  her,  and  had  never  fallen  un- 
der fufpicion '  either  with  her  or  her  partifans.  Camdea 
informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward  from 
Walfingham  on  pretence  of  fome  promife  j  but  Walfing- 
ham  told  him  that  he  owed  him  no  reward,  and  that  he 
had  made  no  difcoveries  on  his  examination,  which  were 
not  known  with  certainty  from  other  quarters.  The  third 
fuppofition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  fecre« 
caries,  Nau  and  Curie,  ever  faw  Babington's  letter,  oc 
made  any  anfwer;  but  that  Waliingham,  having  deci* 
phered  the  former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  fuppofitton 
implies  the  falfehood  of  the  whole  ftory,  told  by  Camden, 
of  GifFord's  accefs  to  the  queen  of  Scots'  family,  and 
Paulet's  refufal  to  concur  in  allowing  his  fervants  to  be 
bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  Nau's  and  Curie's  evi- 
dence muft,  on  this  fuppofition,  have  been  extorted  by 
violence  and  terror,  they  would  neceflarily  have  been  en- 
gaged, for  their  own  juftification,  to  have  told  the  truth 
afterwards  ;  efpecially  upon  the  acceffion  of  James^  But 
Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event,  per- 
iifted  (till  in  his  teftimony. 

We  muft  alfo  confider,  that  the  two  laft  fuppofition$ 
imply  fuch  a  monftrous  criminal  condud  in  Walfingham, 
and  confequently  in  Elizabeth  (for  the  matter  could  be  no 
fecret  to  her),  as  exceeds  all  credibility.  If  we  confider 
the  fituation  of  things,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
Mary's  confent  to  Babington's  confpiracy  appears  much 
more  natural  and  probable.  Sh#believed  Elizabeth  to  be 
an  ufurper  and  a  heretic  :  She  regarded  her  as  a  perfonal 
and  a  violent  enemy :  She  knew  that  fchemes  for  aiTaifi* 
nating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that  age,  and  generally 
approved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  zealous  catholics  i 
Her  own  liberty  and  fovereignty  were  conneded  vi^th  the 
fuccefs  of  this  enterprife  :  And  it  cannot  appear  ftrange, 
that  where  men,  of  fo  much  merit  as  Babington,  could  be 
engaged  by  bigotry  alone,  in  fo  criminal  an  enterprife, 
Mary,  who  was  aauated  by  the  fame  motive,  joined  to  fo 

many 
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many  others,  ftiould  have  given  her  confent  to  a  fchcmc 
,  projefted  by  her  friends.  We  may  be  previoufly  certam, 
that  if  fuch  a  fcheme  was  ever  communicated  to  her,  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  fhe  would  aflent  to  it :  And  it 
fcrved  the  purpofe  of  Walfingham  and  the  Englifli  mi- 
niftry  to  facilitate  the  communication  of  thefe  fchemes,  as 
foon  as  they  had  gotten  an  expedient  for  intercepting  her 
anfwer,  and  deteding  the  confpiracy.  Now  Walflngham's 
knowledge  of  the  matter  is  a  fuppoiition  neceflary  to  ac- 
count for  the  letter  delivered  to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punifliing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by  Elizabeth, 
it  never  is  the  pra£lice  to  punifli  lefler  criminals,  who  had 
given  evidence  againft  the  principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reje£t  thefe  three  fup« 
pofitions  is,  'that  they  muft  all  of  them  be  confidered  as 
bare  pofBbilities  :  The  partifans  of  Mary  can  give  no  rea- 
fon  for  preferring  one  to  the  other :  Not  the  flightcft  evi- 
dence ever  appeared  to  fupport  any  one  of  them  :  Neither 
at  that  time,  nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  any  reafon 
difcovered,  by  the  numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  had  embraced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  be- 
lief of  any  of  thefe  three  fuppofitions ;  and  even  her  apolo- 
gifts  at  prefent  feem  not  to  have  fixed  on  any  choice  among^ 
thefe  fuppofed  poffibilities.  The  pofitive  proof  of  two 
rery  credible  witneflcs,  fupported  by  the  other  very  ftrong 
circumflances,  ftill  remains  unimpeached.  Babington, 
who  had  an  extreme  intereft  to  have  communication  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a  means  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  her,  and  had  received  an  anfwer  from 
her:  He,  as  well  as  the  other confpirators, died  in  that  be- 
lief: There  has  not  occurred,  fincc  that  time,  the  Jeaft 
argument  to  prove  that  they  were  miftaken  :  Can  there  be 
.any  reafon  at  prefent  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ? 
Camden,  though  a  profere  apologift  for  Mary,  is  conftrain- 
ed  to  tell  the  ftory  in  fuch  a  manner  as  evidently  fuppoies 
her  guilt.  Such  was  the  impoffibility  of  finding  any  other 
,  confident  account,  even  by  a  man  of  parts  who  was  a  con- 
temporary ! 

In  this  light  might  the  queftion  have  appeared  even 
during  Mary's  trial.  But  what  now  puts  her  guilt  be- 
yond all  controverfy  is  the  following  pailage  of  her  letter 
to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  of  July  1586.  "As 
*^  to  Babington,  he  hath  both. kindly  and  honefily  oflered 

*«  himfclf 
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*^  kimfelf  and  all  his  means  to  be  emplayed  any  way  I 
"  would  :  Whereupon  I. hope  to  have  fatisfied  him  by  two 
•'  of  my  feveral  letters  fince  I  had  his  j  and  the  rather, 
*'  for  that  I  opened  him  the  way,  whereby  I  received  his 
•*  with  your  atorefaid."  Murden,  p..  533.  Babington 
confeiled,  that  he  had  offered  her  to  aiTaflinate^  the  queen  : 
It  appears  by  this  that  (he  had  accepted  the  ofler  :  So  that 
all  the  fuppofitions  of  Walfingham*s  forgery,  or  the  te- 
merity OF  treachery  of  her  fecretaries,  fall  to  the  ground* 


NOTE    [A A],   p.  302. 

^TpHIS  parliament  granted  the  queen  a  fupply  of  a  fub- 
'*'  fidy  and  two  fifteenths.  They  adjourned,  and  meC 
again  after  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  when 
there  pafled  fome  remarkable  incidents,  which  it  may  be 
proper  not  to  omit.  We  (ball  give  them  in  the  words  of 
fir  Simon  D'Ewes,  p.  410,  411.  which  are  almoft  wholly 
tranfcribed  from  Townfliend's  Journal.  On  Monday  the 
27th  of  February,  Mr.  Cope,  firft  ufmg  fome  fpeeches 
touching  the  neceffity  of  a  learned  miniftry,  and  the 
amendment  of  things  amifs  in  the  ecclefiaftical  eftate,  of- 
fered to  the  houfe  a  bill  and  a  book  written  ;  the  bill  con- 
taining a  petition  that  it  might  be  enaSled,  that  all  laws 
now  in  force  touching  ecclefiaftical  government  fhould  be 
void  :  And  that  it  might  be  enabled,  that  that  book  of 
common  prayer  now  offered,  and  none  other,  might  be 
received  into  the  church  to  be  ufed.  The  book  contained 
the  form  of  prayer  and  adminiftration  of  the  facraments, 
with  divers  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ufed  in  the  church  ; 
and  he  defired  that  the  book  might  be  read.  Whereupoa 
Mr.  Speaker  in  efFe£t  ufed  this  fpeecht  For  that  her  ma- 
jefty  before  this  time  had  commanded  the  houfe  not  to 
meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her  majefty  had  promifed 
to  take  order  in  thofe  caufes,  he  doubted  not  but  to  the 
good  fatisfa3ion  of  all  her  people,  he  defircd  that  it  would 
pleafe  them  to  fpare  the  reading  of  it.  Notwichftanding. 
the  houfe  defired-  the  reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr# 
Speaker  defired  the  clerk  to  read.*  And  the  court  being 
ready  to  read  it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a  motion  againft  the 
reading  of  it ;  faying,  that  it  was  not  meet  t\»  be  read. 
Vol.  V.  LI  and 
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and  it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  adminiftration  of  the 
facraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the  dtfcrcdit 
of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  of  the  whole  ftate; 
and  thought  that  this  dealing  would  bring  her  majefty's in- 
dignation againft  the  houfe,  thus  to  enterprife  this  dealing 
with  thofe  things  which  her  majefty  efpecially  had  taken 
into  her  own  charge  and  direflion.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Lcwkenor  fpake,  (hewing  the  neceffity  of  preaching  and 
of  a  learned  miniftry,  and  thought  it  very  fit  that  the  pe- 
tition and  bobk  (hould  be  read.  To  this  purpofe  fpake 
Mr.  Hurlefton  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg;  and  fo,  the  time  being 
paiTed,  the  houfe  broke  up/and  neither  the  petition  doc 
book  read.  This  done,  her  majefty  fcnt  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  well  for  this  petition  and  book,  as  for  that  other  petidon 
atfd  book  for  the  like  efFe£t,  that  was  delivered  the  laft 
feffion  of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker  fent  to  her  ma- 
jefty. On  Tuefday  the  28th  of  February,  her  majefty 
fent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occafion  whereof  the  houfe  did 
not  fit.  On  Wednefday  the  firft  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Wentworth  delivered  to  Mr.  Speaker  certain  articles^ 
which  contained  queftions  touching  the  liberties  of  the 
houfe,  and  to  fome  of  which  he  was  to  anfwer,  and  de-* 
fired  they  might  be  read.  Mr.  Speaker  defired  him  to 
fpare  his  motion,  until  her  majefty'*  pleafure  was  further 
known  touching  the  petition  and  book  lately  delivered  into 
the  houfe ;  but  Mr,  Wentworth  would  not  be  fo  fatisficd, 
but  required  his  articles  might  be  read.  Mr-  Wentworth 
introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting,  that  he  as  well  as 
many  others  were  deterred  from  fpeaking,  by  their  want 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  liberties  of  the  houfe; 
and  the  queries  were  as  follow  :  Whether  this  council 
wtire  not  a  place  for  any  member  of  the  fame  here  aflem- 
blcd,  freely  and  wirhtmt  controulment  of  any  perfon  or 
danger  of  laws,  by  bill  or  fpeech  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs 
of  this  commonwealth  whatl'oever,  touching  the  fervicc  of 
God,  the  fafcty  of  the  prince  and  this  noble  realm  ?  Whe- 
ther that  great  honour  may  be  done  unto  God,  and  benefit 
and  fervice  unto  the  prirefe  and  ftate,  without  free  fpeech 
jn  this  council  that  may  be  done  with  it  ?  Whether  there 
be  any  council  which  can  make,  add,  or  diminifb  from  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament^ 
Whether  it  be  not  againft  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make 
any  fecret  or  matter  of  weighty  which  is  here  in  hand,  known 
I  to 
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to  the  prince,  or  any  other,  concerning  the  high  fervice  of 
God,  prince  or  ftate,  without  the  confent  of  the  houfe  i 
Whether  the  fpeaker  or  any  other  may  interrupt  any  mem- 
ber of  this  council  in  his  fpeech  ufed  in  this  houfe  tending 
to  any  of  the  forcnamed  fervices  ?  Whether  the  fpeaker 
may  rife  when  he  will,  any  matter  being  propounded,  with* 
out.confent  of  the  houfe  or  not  ?  Whether  the  fpeaker  may 
over-rule  the  houfe  in  any  matter  or  caufe  there  in  quedion, 
or  whether  he  is  to  be  ruled  or  over-ruled  in  any  matter 
or  not?  Whether  the  prince  and  ftaie  can  continue,  and 
ftand,  and  be  maintained,  without  this  council  of  parlia-* 
ment,  not  altering  the  '  government  of  the  ftate  ?  At  the 
end  of  thefe  queftions,  (ays  fn  Simon  D'Ewes,  I  found 
fet  down  this  fliort  note  or  memorial  enfuing ;  by  which 
it  may  be  perceived,  both   what  ferjeant  Puckering,  the 
fpeaker,  did  with  the  faid  queflions  after  he  had  received 
them,  and  what  became  alfo  of  this  bufinefs,  viz.  **  Thefe 
**  queftions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  ihewed  fir 
«*^  Thomas  Henage,  who  fo  handled  the  matter  that  Mr. 
**  Wcntworth  went  to  the  Tnwer,  and  the  queilions  not 
**  at  ail  moved.     Mr.  Buckler  of  Eflex  herein   brake  his 
^'  faith  in  forfaking  the  matter,  &c.  and  no  more  was 
V  done."      After    fetting    down,    continues    fir   Simon 
D'Ewes,  the  faid  bufinefs  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  ori- 
sina]  journal  book,  there  follows  only  this  fliort  conclu- 
iion  of  the  day  itfelf,  viz.  **  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker  being 
*«  fcnt  for  to  the  queen's  majeftv,  the  houfe  departed." 
On   Thurfday  the  fecond   of  March,   Mr.    Cope,  Mr, 
Lewkenor,  Mr.  Hurlfton,  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were  fent    * 
f©r  to  my  lord  chancellor,  and  by  divers  of  the  privy- 
council,  and  from  thence  were  fent  to  the  Tower.     On 
Saturday,  the  fourth    day  of  March,  fir  John  Higham 
made  a  motion  to  this  houfe,  for  that  divers  good  and  ne- 
ceflary  members  thereof  were   taken  from  their,  that  it 
"Would  pleafe  them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majedy 
for  the  reftitution  of  them  again  to  this  houfe.     To  which 
fpeeches  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  anfwered,  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen were  committed  for  matter  within  the  compafs  of 
the  privilege  of  the  houfe,  then  there  might  be  a  petition  ; 
but' if  not,  then  we  fliould  give  occafion  to  her  majefty's 
farther  difpleafure :  And  therefore  advifed  to  ftay  until  they 
beard  more,  which  could  not  be  long :  And  farther  he 
faid,  touching  the  book  and  the  petition,  her  majeily  had, 

L  1  2  for  * 
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for  clivers  good  caulcs  beft  known  to  kericlf,  tliovgfctCt  ti 
fupprefs  the  fame,  without  any  farther  examinatioa  ^KfC* 
of;  and  yet  thought  it  very^  unfit  for  her  oaajcf^  ftD  give 
any  account  of  her  doings.-^But,  whatfbcver  Mr.  Vk^ 
chamberlain  pretended,  it  is  moft  probable  tbeic  mcsbeis 
U'cre  committed  for  i intermeddling  with  matters  toadiing 
the  church,  which  her  majef^  had  often  iitbibtted^  and 
which  had  caufed  fo  much  difputation  and  fb  many  i 
ings  between  the  two  houfcs  the  lafl  parliaaicnt. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  fir  Simon  D*Ei 
snd  Townfend ;  and  it  appears  that  thoTe  membars  wb% 
had  been  committed,  were  detained  in  cufiody  till  ibe  ^neem 
thought  proper  to  releafe  them.  Thefe  qucftioos  of  Mr. 
Wentworth  are  curious ;  becaufe  they  contain  lone  funt 
dawn  of' the  prefent  EngliOi  conflitution  ;  though  fudfaibp 
eclipfed  by  the  arbitn^ry  government  of  Elizabeth.  Went* 
worth  was  indeed,  by  his  purHaniTm,  as  wdl  as  his  love  of 
liberty  (for  thefe  two-  charaders  of  fiich  unc<|iial  merit 
arofe  and  advanced  together),  the  true  forerunner  ef  the 
Hambdens  the  Pyms,  and  the  HollKes,  who  in  the  next 
age,  with  Jefs  courage,  becaufe  with  lefs  danger,  rrndeied 
tlTeir  principles  fo  triumphant.  I  ftaJl  only  afle,  whetttf 
it  be  not  fui^ciently  clear  from  all  thefe  traniadioos,  tkat 
in  the  two  fucceeding  reigns  it  was  die  people  wlio  ei&- 
croarhed  upon  the  fovereign  ;  not  the  (bvercign  ' 
tempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  ufurp  upon  die  people  i 


NOTE   [BB],  p.  338. 

CT^HE  qhUK^s  fuc^'h  :r.  th^  caiKp  sf  TiBmrywm  in  tbtfk 
-*  tijr.if .-  My  }o\ ire  people,  we  have  been  perlaadeid  b^ 
fome,  that  are  careful  of  our  fofety,  to  take  becd  how 
we  commit  ourfe!ves  to  srmed  multitiides,  for  Icar  of 
treachery;  but  allure  ycu,  I  do  not  defile  to  live  to  dif^ 
trujt  my  fjithrul  and  lowng  peop's*  Let  tyrants  fear :  I 
have  alwcys  to  bcha^-ed  myfc!:,  thst,  mAr  G^  I  have 
placed  my  cr.icrc:t  ftrer^in  and  fafrgvard  in  ^  \0j9X 
hearts  ar.J  eood-will  of  rny  fubieds.  And  tbcicfeic  1  am 
come  an^.cr  jft  ycu  at  this  tirr.e,  net  as  for  my  recreatioo  tsr 
<jx>rt,  bur  beir^  re;"oIve-J,  in  the  midft  and  heat  of  tbe 
b^lde,  to  live  or  ii>  amergll  vou  ali  ;  to  bj  down^  Icr  mj 

God; 
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God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour 
and  my  blood,  even  in  the  duft.  I  know  I  have  but  the 
body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of 
a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too;  and  think  foul 
fcorii  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  (hould 
dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realms:  To  which,  rsi- 
ther  than  any  diihonour  fhould  grow  by  me,  I  myfcif  will 
take  up  arms ;  I  myfelf  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and 
rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  1  know 
already,  by  your  for^ardnefs,  that  you  have  deferved  re- 
wards and  crowns ;  and  we  do  afliire  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  prince,  they  IbaU  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time 
my  Heutonant- general  (hall  be  in  my  ftead,  than  whoih 
never  prince  oommanded  a  more  noble  and  worthy  fub* 
J9&i  not  doubting  by  your  cA^edience  «o  my  general,  by 
your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  riekJ,  we 
ihaM  fhortly  have  a  famous  vidory  over  thofe  enemies  of 
my  Ood)  of  my  kingdom^  and  of  my  people. 


NOTE    [CC],   p.  345. 

OTRYPE,  voL  iii.  p*  525.  On  the  fourth  cf  Septcm- 
^  ber,  foon  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Spaniih  Armada, 
died  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  queen's  great,  but  unworthy 
favourjte.  Her  affedion  for  him  continued  to  the  laflr. 
.He  had  difcovered  no  condud  in  any  of  his  military  en- 
terprifes,  and  was  fufpedted  of  cowardice ;  yet  (he  en- 
truftcd  him  with  the  command  of  her  armies  during  thfe 
danger  of  the  Spaniih  invafion  ;  a  partiality  which  might 
haw  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the  duke  of  Parma  been  able 
to  land  his  troops  in  England.  She  had  even  ordered  a 
commiffion  to  be  drawn  for  him,  conftituting  him  heir 
lieutenant  it\  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but 
Burleigh  and  Hatton  reprefented  to  her  the  danger  of  en- 
trufling  fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  fub« 
je&,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  that  defign.  No 
wonder  that  a  conduct  fo  unlike  the  ufual  jealoufy  of  Eli* 
zabeth,  gave  reafon  to  fufped^  that  her  partiality  was 
founded  on  fome  other  paffion  than  friendfhip.  But  Eli« 
2abeth  feemed  to  carry  her  afFeSion  to  Leicefter  no  far* 
tber  than  the  grave :  She  ordered  his  goods  to  be  difpofed 

LI3  of 
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of  at  a  public  Tale,  in  order  to  reimburfe  herfelf  of  fotne 
debt  which  he  owed  her ;  and  her  ufual  attention  to  mo- 
ney was  obferved  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceafed.  This  earl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  ftriSeft  religion,  an  encourager  of  the  pu- 
ritans, and  a  founder  of  hofpitals. 


NOTE    [DD],  p.  34J. 

CTRYPE,  vol.  iii.  p.  542.  Id.  Append,  p.  239.  Theia 
^  are  fome  fingular  paffages  in  this  laft  (peech,  whicb 
may  be  worth  taking  notice  of;  efpecially  as  they  came 
from  a  member  who  was  no  courtier  i  for  he  argues  againft 
the  fubfidy :  '<  And  firft,"  fays  he,  <«  for  the  luajky 
^'thereof  I  cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charge  impoled 
*'  upon  us  l^y  her  majefty's  commandment,  or  a  demand 
*<  proceeding  from  her  majefty  by  way  of  requeft,  that  I 
*<  think  there  is  not  one  among  us  all,  either  fo  difobcdietit 
*^  a  fubjedl  in  regard  of  our  duty,  or  fo  unthankful  a  man 
'*  in  refped  of  the  ineftimable  benefits  which,  by  her  or 
^'  from  hcTf  we  have  received,  which  would  not  with  frank 
*^  confent,  both  of  voice  and  heart,  moft  willingly  fubmic 
*^  himfelf  thereunto,  without  any  unreverend  enquiry  into 
^^  the  caufes  thereof;  for  it  is  continually  in  the  mouth  o€ 
*<  us  all,  that  our  lands,  goods^  and  lives,  are  at  our 
•*  prince's  difpofing.  And  it  agreethvery  well  with  that 
**  pofition  of  the  civil  law  which  fayeth,  ^od  omnia  regis 
**  funt.  But  how  ?  Ita  tamen  ut  omnium  fint.  Ad  regent 
^*  enim  potejtas  omnium  pertinet ;  ad  ftngidos  proprietas*  So 
^*  that  although  it  muft  be  true  that  her  majcfty  hath  over 
f^  ourfclves  and  our  goods,  poujlatem  imperandi ;  yet  it  i$ 
*^  true,  that  until  that  power  command  (which,  no  doubt, 
*^  will  not  command  without  very  jufi  caufe),  every  Tub- 
"  je<a  bath  his  own  proprietatem  puffidendi.  Which  power 
*^  and  commandment  from  her  majefty,  which  we  have 
'*  not  yet  received,  I  take  it  (faviiig  reformation)  that  we 
**  are  freed  from  the  caufe  of  necejftty.  And  the  caufe  of 
*'  ncceflity  is  the  dangerous  eftate  of  the  commonwealth," 
&c.  The  tenor  of  the  fpeech  pleads  rather  for  a  general 
benevolence  than  a  fubfidy;  for  the  law  of  Richard  111. 
a^ainfl  benevolence  was   never   conceived  to   have    any 

force. 
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force.  The  member  even  proceeds  to  aflcrt  with  fome 
precaution,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  parliament  to  re* 
fufe  the  king's  demand  of  a  fubfldy ;  and  that  there  was  an 
inftance  of  that  liberty  in  Henry  III/s  time,  near  four 
.hundred  years  before.     Sub  fine* 


W 


NOTE   [EEJ,  p,348. 

E  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  thefe 
abufes  by  a  fpeech  of  Bacon's  againft  purveyors,  de- 
livered in  the  nrft  feffion  of  the  firft  padiament  of  the  fub- 
fequent  reign,  by  which  alfo  we  may  learn,  that  Elizabeth 
had  given    no  redrefs  to  the  grievances  complained  of. 
**  Firft,"  fays  he,  "  they  take   in  kind  what  they  ought 
*'  not   to  take;  fecondly,  they   take  in  quantity  a  far 
"  greater  proportion  than  cometh  to  your  m^jefty's  ufe ; 
**  thirdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner,  in  a  manner, 
^^  I  fay,  diredily  and  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  feveral 
*'  laws.     For  the  firft,  I  am  a  little  to  alter  their  name ; 
*^  for  inftead  of  ukers  they  become  taxers:  Inftead  of 
**  taking  provifions  for  your  majefty's  fervice,  they  tax 
**  your  people  ad  redmendam  vexationem ;  impofing  upon 
'^  them  and  extorting  from  them  divers  fums  of'  money, 
**  fometimes  in  grofs,  fometimes  in  the  nature  of  ftipends 
*^  annually  paid,  ne  mceant^  to  be  freed  and  eafed  of  their 
'^  oppreiEon.     Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  law  they 
^'  cannot  do;  timber  trees,  which  are  the  beauty,  coun- 
^^  tenance  and  (belter  of  men's  houfes;  that  men  have  • 
*'  long  fpared  from  their  own  purfe  and  profit ;  that  men 
"  efteem  for  their  ufe  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the 
*'  value ;  that  area  lofs  which  men  cannot  repair  or  recover. 
**  Thefe  do  they  take,  to  the  defacing  and  fpoiling  of  your 
**  fubjeds  manfions  and  dwellings,  except  they  may  be 
*^  compounded  with   to  their  own  appetites.     And  if  a 
^'  gentleman  be  too  hard  for  them  while  he  is  at  home, 
*'  they  will  watch  their  time  when  th^re   is  but  a  bailiff 
^^  or  a  fervanc  remaining,  and  put  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  ere  ever  the  matter  can  ftop  it.     Again,  they 
ufe  a  ftrange  and  moft  unjuft  exa£lion  in  caufing  the 
fubje£is  to  pay  poundage  of  their  own  debts,  due  from 
^*  your  majefty  unto  them :  So  as  a  poor  roan,  when  he 

L  1  4  •*  has 
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«  has  had  his  hay,  or  his  wood,  or  hi«  poultry  (which  per- 
<*  chance  he  was  full  loath  to  part  with,  and   bad  fer  Ac 
**  provifion  of  his  own  family,  artd  not  to  pat  to  fete) 
**  taken  from  him,  and  that  not  a  juft  price,  but  unAer 
*^  the  value,  and  cometh  to  receive  his  money,  beA^ 
**  have  after  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  abated 
^^  for  poundage  of  his  due  payment  upon  fo  hard  condi- 
<*  tions.     Nay,  farther,  they  are  grown  to  that  extremity 
<'  (as  is  aHirmed,  though  it  be  fcarce  credible,  fave  that 
«*  in  fuch  perfons  all  things  are  credible),  that  they  will 
**  take  double  poundage,  once  when  the  debenture  is  made, 
^^  and  again   the  fecond  time,  when  the  money  is  paid. 
*'  For  the  fecond  point,  moft  gracious  fovereign,  toucbiuig 
*^  the  quantity  which  they  take  far  above  that  whick  is 
**  anfwered  to  your  majefty's  ufe ;  it  is  afErmed  unto  roc 
*'  by  divers  gentlemen  of  good  report,  as  a  matter  fpfisch 
**  I  may  fafefy  avouch  unto  your  majefty,  that  there  is  no 
«*  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  unto  your  majefty  in  this 
.**  courfe,  but  induceth  and  begctteth  three  pound  damage 
**  upon  your  fubjeSs,  befide  the  difcontentment.     And  to 
**  the  end  they  may  make  their  fpoil  more  fecurdy,  what 
**  do  they?  Whereas  divers  ftatutes  do  ftridly  provide, 
♦*  that  wiiatfoever  they  take  (hall  be  regiftcred  amd  mcft^ 
**  ed,  to  the  end  that  by  making  a  collation  of  that  which 
♦*  is  taken  from  the  country  and  that  which  is  anfwered 
**  above,  their  deceits  might  appear,   they,  to  the  end  to 
*'  obfcurc  their  deceits,   utterly  omit  the  obfervation  of 
**  this,  which  the  law  prefcribcth.     And  therefore  to  de- 
**  fccnd,  if  it  may  pleafe  your  majefty,  to  the  third  fort  of 
**  abufe,  which  is  of  the  unlawful  manner  of  their  taking, 
•*  whereof  this  queftion  is  a  branch  ;  it  is  fo  manifold,  as 
•'  it  rather  afketh  an  enumeration  of  fome  of  the  particulars 
"  than  a  profecution  of  all.     For  their  price,  by  law  they 
"  ought  to  take  as  they  can  agree  with  the  fubjefl ;  by 
**  abufe,  they  take  a^  an  impofed  and  enforced  price :   By 
**  law  they  ought  to  make  but  one  apprizement  by  neigh* 
♦*  hours  in  the  country;  by  abufe,  they  make  a  fecond 
**  .apprizement  at  the  court  gate,  and  when  the  fubjedls 
**  cattle  come  up  many  miles',  lean  and  out  of  plight  by 
*'  reafon  of  their  travel,  then  they  prize  them  anew  at  an 
**  abated  price  :  By  law,  they  ought  to  take  between  fun 
**  and  fun;  by  abufe,  they  take  by  twilight  and  in  the 
**  night-time,  a  time  well  chofen  for  malefa^ors :  By  law, 

they 
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*^  they  ought  not  to  take  m  the  highways  (a  place  by  her 
**  majcfty's  high  prcrogatiTe  prote6kd,  and  by  ftatutc  fay 
**  fpecial  words  excepted)  ;  by  abufe,  they  take  in  the 
**  highways  :  By  law,  they  ought  to  (hew  their  commif- 
**  fion,  &c.  A  number  of  other  particulars  there  are,  &c," 
Bacon's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  305,  306. 

Such  were  the  abufes  which  Elizabeth  would  neither 
permit  her  parliaments  to  meddle  wkh,  nor  redrefs  herfelf. 
I  believe  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  this  flight  prero- 
gative alone,  whi^h  has  pafied  aimoft  unobfcrved  ^midft 
other  branches  of  fo  much  greater  importance,  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  extinguifli  all  regular  liberty.  For  what  elcSor, 
or  member  of  parliament,  or  even  juryman,  durft  oppofe 
the  will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay  .under  the  lafli  of  fuch 
an  arbitrary  prerogative?  For  a  farther  account  of  the 

frievous  and  incredible  opprefEons  of  purveyors,  fee  the 
ournals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  p;  190.  There 
is  a  ftory  of  a  carter  which  may  be  worth  mentioning  on 
this  occafion.  **  A  carter  had  three  times  been  at  Wind- 
**  for  with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon  fummons  of  a  re- 
**  move,  fome  part  of  the  ftuff  of  her  majefty's  wardrobe ; 
**  and  when  he  h^d  repaired  thither  once,  twice,  arrd  tfae 
**  third  time,  and  that  they  of  the  wardrobe  had  told  him 
**  the  third  time  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter^ 
**  clapping  his  hand  on  his  thigh,  faid.  Now  I  fee  thdt 
•*  the  queen  is  a  woman  as  well  as  my  wife.  Which  words 
"  being  overheard  by  her  majefty,  who  then  ftood  at  thfe 
**  window,  fhe  faid,  fVhai  a  villain  is  this?  ^nd  fo  fent 
♦<  him  three  angels  to  flop  his  mouth."  Birch's  M19- 
moirs,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 


NOTE    [FF],   p.  358. 

'T^HIS  year  the  nation  fuffered  a  great  lofs,  by  the  death 
-■"  of  fir  Francis  Walfingham,  fecreiary  of  fiate;  a  man 
equally  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  his  integrity.  He 
had  pafied  through  many  employments,  had  been  very  fru- 
gal in  his  expence,  yet  died  fo  poor,  that  his  family  was 
pbliged  to  give  him  a  prfvate  burial.  He  left  only  one 
daughter,  firft  married  to  fir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl 
of  EfTcx,  favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  laftly  to  the 
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earl  of  Clanricarde  of  Irolandi  The  fame  year  did 
Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  queen 
in  feveral  embaffies  to  Scotland ;  as  did  alfo  the  eairl  of 
Warwick,  elder  brother  to  Leicefter. 


NOTE   [GGJ,  p.  361. 

npHIS  adion  of  fir  Richard  Greenville  is  fo  fingular  as 
^    to  merit  a  more  particular  relation.     He  was  engaged 
alone  with  the  whole  Spanifh  fleet  of  fifty-three  fail,  which 
bad  ten  thoufand  men  on  board ;  and  from  the  time  &c 
fight  began^  which  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  break  of  day  next  morning,  he  repulfed  the  enemy 
fifteen  times,  though  they  continually  fhifted  their  veflets, 
and  boarded  with  frefh  men.     In  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion he  himfelf  received  a  wound ;  but  he  continued  doing 
his  duty  above  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  when  recetving  a 
frelh  wound,  he  was  carried  down  to  be  drefTed.     During 
this  operation  he  received  a  ihot  in  the  head,  and  die  fur- 
geon  was  killed  by  bis  fide.     The  Englifh  began  now  to 
want  powder ;  all  their  fmall  arms  were  broken  or  become 
ufelefs ;  of  this  number,  which  were  but  a  hundred  and 
three  at  firfl,  forty  were  killed,  and  almofl  all  the  rett 
wounded ;  their  mafls  were  beat  overboard,  their  tackle 
cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to  move 
one  way  or  other,     in  this  fituation  fir,  Richard  propofed 
to  the  fhip's  company,  to  truft  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not 
to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and   to  deftroy  the   (hip  with 
themfelves,  rather  than  yield  to  the  enemy.     The  mafter 
gunner,  and  many  of  the  Teamen,  agreed  to  this  defperate 
refolution ;  but  others  oppofed  it,  and  obliged  Greenville 
to  furrender  himfelf  prifoncr.     He  died  a  few  days  after  ^ 
and  his  laft  words  were :  *'  Here  die  I,  Richard  Green- 
^^  ville,  with   a  joyful  and  quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  have 
^'  ended  my  life  as  a  true  foldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for 
^^  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and   honour :    My  foul 
^^  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  behind  the 
*'  lafting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  foldier 
<^  is  in  his  duty  bound   to  do."     The  Spaniards  loft   i(i 
this  {harp,  though  unequal  adion,  four  (hips,  and  about  a 
thoufand  men.     And  Greenville's  veiTel  perifhed  foon  after 

with 
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wich  two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her.  Hackluyt's  Voyages 
vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  169.    Camden,  p.  565. 


NOTE    [HH],   p.  385. 

iT  is  ufual  for  the  fpeaker  to  difqualify  himrelf  for  the 
*  office ;  but  the  reafons  employed  by  this  fpeaker  are  fo 
fingular,  that  they  may  be  worth  tranfcrlbing.  <'  My 
*<  eftate,"  faid  be,  *^  is  nothing  correfpondent  for  the 
'^  maintenance  of  this  dignity  ;  for.  my  father  dying,  left 
^*  me  a  younger  brother^  and  nothing  to  me  but  my  bare 
*'  annuity.  Then  growing  to  man's  eftate,  and  fome 
^'  fmall  pradice  of  the  law,  1  took  a  wife,  by  whom.  1  have 
*'  had  many  children  j  the  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great 
<<  impoverifhing  to  my  eftate,  and  the  daily  living  of  us  all 
*'  nothing  but  my  daily  induftry.  Neither  from  my  perfon 
*^  nor  my  nature  doth  this  choice  arife :  For  he  that  fup« 
^*  piieth  this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely, 
^<  ftately  and  well-fpoken,  his  voice  great,  his  carriage 
*^  majeftical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purfe  plentiful 
*^  and  heavy :  But  contrarily  the  ftature  of  my  body  is 
*'  fmall,  myfelf  not  fo  well  fpoken,  my  voice  low,  my 
f<  carriage  lawyer-like,  and  of  the  common  fafhion,  my 
^^  nature  foft  and  bafiiful,  my  purfe  thin,  light,  and  never 
**  yet  plentiful.— If  Demofthenes,  being  fo  learned  and 
<*  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none  furpafled,  trem- 
^f  bled  to  fpeak  before  Phocion  at  Athens ;  how  much 
^^  more  (ball  I,  being  unlearned  and  unfkilful  to  fupply 
^^  the  place  of  dignity,  charge  and  trouble,  to  fpeak  before 
'^  fo  many  Phocions  as  here  be  ?  Yea,  which  is  the  great- 
*<  eft,  before  the  unfpeakable  majefty  and  facred  perfonage 
**  of  our  dread  and  dear  fovereign  :  The  terror  of  whofe 
f*  countenance  will  appal  and  abafe  even  the  ftouteft 
^'  hearts ;  yea,  whofe  very  name  will  pull  down  the  great- 
^<  eft  courage.  For  how  mightily  do  the  eftate  and  name 
*^  of  a  prince  Ae]e£t  the  haughtieft  ftomach  even  of  their 
f*  greateft  fubjeas  ?'*  D'Ewcs,  p.  459. 
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NOTE    [II],  p.  392. 

/^  ABB  ALA,  p.  234.     Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 
^  Speed,  p.  877.     The  whok  letter  of  tflex  is  fo  cu- 
rious and  fo  fpirited,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  difpleafcd 
to  read  it.     •*  My  very  good  lord ;  Though  there  is  not 
*^  that  man  thi?  day  living,  ivhom  I  would  fooner  make 
**  judge  of  any  queftion  that  might  concern   me   than 
*'  yourfelf,  yet  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  fell  you,  ehat  in 
**  fome  cafes  I  muft  appeal  from  all  earthly  judges :  And 
•*  if  any,   then  furcly  in  this,  when  the  higheft  judge  on 
•*  earth  has  impofed  on  me  the  heavieft  punifhment,  with- 
**  out  trial  or  hearing.   Since  then  1  muft  either  anfwer  your 
^  lord&ip's  argument,  or  elfe  forfake  mine  own  juA  de- 
•*  fence,  I  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do*  tnc  ferviee 
•*  for  an  hour.     I  muft  firft  deny  my  difcontent,  wbieh 
"  was  forced,  to  be  an  humorous  difoontent;  and  tbat  it 
•'  was  unfeafoiiable,  or  is  of  fo  long  continuing,  your  lord- 
^*  (hip  (hould  rather  condole  with  me  than  expoftulate : 
•*  Natural  feafons  are  expelled  here  below;  but  violent  . 
**  and  unfeafonable  ftorms  come  from  above :  There  ts  no 
^*  tempcft  equal  to  the  paffionate  indignation  of  a  prince ; 
*'  nor  yet  at  any  time  fo  unfeafonable  as  when  it  ligbterti 
5*  on  thofe  that  might  expeft  a  harveft  of  their  carefal  add 
•*  painful  labours.     He  that  is  onc-e  wounded  muft  needs 
**  feel  fmart  till  his  hurt  is  cufed,  or  the  part  hurt  become 
**  fenfelefs :  But  cure  I  expeft  none,  her  mnjefty's  heart 
♦'  being  obdurate  againft  me ;  ahdhc  without  fenfe  I  cait- 
^  nor,  being  of  flcfh  and  blood.     But,  fay  you,  I  may 
^*  aim  at  the  end  :  I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  i  fee  an  end 
^*  of  all  my  fortunes,  I  have  (et  an  er»d  to  all   my  dcfires. 
^^  In  this  courfc  do  1  any  thing  for  my  enemies?  When  I 
^^  was  at  court  I  found  them  abfolute ;  and  therefore  I 
*'  had  rather  they  fliould  triumph  alone,  than  have  me  at- 
*'  tendant  upon  their  chariots.    Or  do  I  leave  my  friendi-? 
*^  When  I  was  a  courtier,  I  could  yield  tliem  no  fruit  of 
**  my  love  unto  them  ;  and  now  that  I  am  a  hermit  thtry 
'*  fhall  bear  no  envy  for  their  love  towards  me.     Or  da  I 
•*  forfake  myfelf,  becaufe  1  do  enjoy  myfelf?  Or  do  I 
^<  overthrow  my  fortunes,  becaufe  i  build  not  a  fortune  of 

•*  paper 
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^  paper  waOs>  which  tvety  pofFof  wind  Wowcth  downf 

^  Or  do  I  ruinate  mine  hofK)ur,  becaufo  I  leave  followirn§ 

**  the  purfuit,  or  weariog  the  falfe  badge  or  mark  of  the 

^'  &adow  of  honour  ?  Do  I  give  courage  or  comfort  t» 

^^  the  foreign  foe,  becaufe  i  referve  myfelf  to  encounter 

**  with  him  ?  Or  becaufe  1  keep  my  heart  from  bufinefs, 

**  though  r  cajinot  keep  my  fortune  from  declining  ?  No^ 

**  no,  my  good  lord,  I  give  every  one  of  thefe  confider- 

•*  ations  its  due  weight  j  and  the  moi'e  I  weigh  them,  the 

•'  more  1  find   myfelf  juftified  from  offending  in  any  of 

"  them.     As  for  the  two  laft  objedions,  (hat  1  forfakc  my 

^^  country  when  it  hath  moft  need  of  me,  and  fail  in  that 

**  indiflbluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  fovereign ;  I  an- 

**  fwer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any  need  of 

**  my  public  fervice,  her  majefty,  that  governeth  it,  wouW 

^  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private  life*     I  am  tied  to  my 

^^  country  by  two  bonds ;  one  public,  to  difcharge  care^ 

**  fully  and  induftrioufly  that  truft  which  is  committed  ta 

^  me  J  the  other  private,  to  facrifice  for  it  my  life  aad 

^  carcafe,  which  hath  been  nourtfhed  in  it.     Of  the  firtk 

^  I  am  free,  beins;  difmiiied,  difcharged,  and  difafaled  by 

^*  her  majel^y :  Of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but 

^  deaths  and  therefore  no  occaiion  of  my  performance 

^  ihall  fooner  offer  itCelf  but  I  fliail  meet  it  half  way.  , 

**  The  indiflbluble  duty  which  I  owe  unto  her  ma)efty^ 

•*  is  only  the  duty  of  allegiance,  which  I  never  have,  nor 
'•'  never  can  fail  in :  The  duty  of  attendance  is  no  iodif- 

*'  foluble  duty.  I  owe  her  majcfty  the  duty  of  an  earl,  and 

**  of  lord  marfhal  of  England.     I  have  been  content  to 

**  do  her  majcfty  the  fcrvice  of  a  clerk  ;  but  I  can  never 

*.*  ferve  her  as  a  villain  or  flave.     But  yet  you  fay  I  muft 

**  give  way  unto  the  time.     So  I  do  ;  for  now  that  I  fee 

^^  the  .ilorm  come,  I  have  put  myfelf  into  the  harbour. 

**  Seneca  faith,  we  muft  give  way  to  fortune :  I  know  that 

*'  fortune  is  both  blind  and  ftrong,  and   therefore  I  go  as 

^  far  as  I  can  out  of  her  way.     You  fay  the   renF>edy  is 

**  not  to  ftrivc :  I   neither   ftrive  nor  feek  for   remedy. 

"  But  you  fuy,  I  muft  yield  and  fubmit;  I  can  neither 

*'  yield  myfelf  to  be  gurlcy,  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid 

**  upon  me  to  be  juft  :  1  owe  fo  much  to  the  Author  of  all 

**  truth,  as  1  can  never  yield  truth   to  be  falfchood,  nor 

"  falfehood  to  be  truth.     Havel  given  caufe,  you  aflc; 

**'  ftiid  yet  take  a  fcandal  when  1  have  done  ?  No:  I  gave 
9  **  no 
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*^  no  cauie,  not  fo  much  as  Fimbria's  complaint  againft 
*  me ;  for  I  did  t9tum  Ulum  corpert  rectpen:  Receive  the 
^  whole  fword  into  my  body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and 
^  fenfibly  feel  all  that  I  then  received  when  this  feanda! 
**  was  given  me.  Nay  more,  when  the  vileft  of  all  in- 
<*  dignities  are  done  unto  me/*  &c«  This  noble  letter 
Bacon  afterwards,  in  pleading  againft  Efiex,  called  bold 
and  prefumptuous,  and  derogatory  to  her  majefty.  Birch's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 


NOTE  [KK],  p.  4ao- 

ILyrOST  of  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  feigned  love  and 
^^  defire  towards  her,  and  addrefled  themfelves  to  her 
in  the  ftyle  of  paffion  and  gallantry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
having  fallen  into  difgrace,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  friend  fir  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of 
kaving  it  ihewn  to  the  queen.  *^  My  heart  was  never 
'^  broke  till  this  day,  that  I  hear  the  queen  goes  away  (6 
^  far  off,  whom  1  have  followed  fo  many  years,  with  (o 
*^  great  love  and  defire,  in  fo  many  journeys,  and  am 
**  now  left  .behind  her  in  a  dark  prifon  all  alone.  While 
^^  (he  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear  of  her  once  in 
**  two  or  three  days,  my  forrows  were  the  lefs ;  but  even 
'*  now  my  heart  is  caft  into  the  depth  of  all  mifery.  I, 
5^  that  Was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander, 
<^  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle 
^^  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like 
^^  a  nymph,  fometimes  fitting  in  the  ihade  like  a  goddefs, 
*^  fometimes  finging  like  an  angel,  fometimes  playing  like 
**  Orpheus  \  behold  the  forrow  of  this  world  !  once  amifs 
^*  hath  bereaved  me  of  all •  O  glory  that  only  (hineth  in 
^^  misfortune!  what  is  become  of  thy  aflTurance?  All 
<*  wounds  have  fears  but  that  of  fantafy  :  All  afiedions 
^<  their  relenting  but  that  of  womankind.  Who  is  the 
^^  judge  of  friendfhip  but  adverfity,  or  when  is  grace  wit* 
**  nefied  but  in  offences  ?  There  were  no  divinity  but  by 
^<  reafon  of  com  paffion ;  for  revenges  are  brutilh  and 
^<  mortal.  All  thofe  times  pafl,  the  loves,  the  fighs,  the 
^^  forrows,  the  defires,  cannot  they  weigh  down  one  frail 
'*  misfortune  ?  Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  be  hid  m  fo  great 

«  heaps 
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*«  heaps  of  fWectnefs  ?  I  may  then  conclude,  Spes  isf  for^ 
*^  tunii,  valeti.  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  trufted ;  and  or  me 
^^  hath  not  one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  refped  of  that 
«•  which  was.  Do  with  me  now  therefore  what  you  lift. 
*^  I  am  more  weary  of  life  than  they  are  defirous  1  fhould 
^<  periifa  ;  which  if  it  had  been  for  her,  as  ic  is  by  her,  I 
«•  had  been  too  happily  born."  Murden,  657.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  this  nymph,  Venus,  goddefs,  angel,  was 
then  about  fixty.  Yet  five  or  fix  years  after  (he  allowed 
the  fame  language  to  be  held  to  her.  Sir  Henry  Unton, 
ber  ambafiador  in  France,  relates  to  her  a  converfation 
which  he  had  with  Henry  IV.  The  monarch,  after  havr 
ing  introduced  Unton  to  his  mifi;refs,  the  fair  Gabrielle, 
aflced  him  how  he  liked  her  ?  <<  (  anfwered  fparingly  in 
**  her  praife,"  faid  the  minifter,  "  and  told  him,  that  if, 
"  without  offence,  T  might  fpcak  it,  I  had  the  piSure  of 
^'  a  far  more  excellent  miftrefs,  and  yet  did  her  piSure 
*<  come  far  ihort  of  her  perfection  of  beauty.  As  you 
'^  love  me,  faid  he,  (hew  it  me  if  you  have  it  about  you. 
^<  I  made  fome  difficulties;  yet,  upon  his  importunity, 
**  offered  it  to  his  view  very  fecretly,  holding  it  ftill  in 
*^  my  hand :  He  beheld  it  with  paffion  and  admiration, 
«*  faying  that  I  had  reafon,  Je  me  rendsy  protefting  that  he 
**  had  never  feen  the  like  5  fo,  with  great  reverence,  he 
•*  kifled  it  twice  or  thrice,  I  detaining  it  ftill  in  my  hand. 
**  In  the  end,  with  fome  kind  of  contention,  he  took  it 
**  from  me,  vowing  that  I  might  take  my  leave  of  it; 
•*  for  he  would  not  forego  it  for  any  treafure  :  And  that, 
^'  to  poflefs  the  favour  of  the  lively  pi<£lure,  he  would  for* 
<<  fake  all  the  world,  and  hold  himfelf  moft  happy ;  with 
**  many  other  moft  paffionate  fpeeches."  Murden,  p.  yiS* 
For  farther  particulars  on  this  head,  fee  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  the  Catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  Authors,  article 
Effcx. 


NOTE  [LL],  p.  441. 

T  T  may  not  be  amifs  to  fubjoin  fome  paflages  of  thefe 
*  fpeeches  j  which  may  ferve  to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of  the 
government  of  that  age,  and  of  the  political  principles 
which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Hyde  propofed  a  bill,  entitulcd,  An  adt  for  the  ex- 
planation 
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phnatios  of  tbe  commcHi  Iftw  in  certM  cafes  o^  letters 
p»tcnt*     Mr.  Spicer  (aid)  This  bill  may  touch  tbc  prero- 
gative royitl^  which,  as  I  learned  the  laft  parliament,  is  Co 
tranfcendent,  that  the--     ■■  -  of  the  fuhjed  ipay  not  a^re 
tbereuRto.    Far  be  it  therefore  from  me,  that  the  ftate  and 
prerogative  royal  of  the  prince  fhould  bo  tie4  by  me^  or 
by  the  adt  of  any  othei  fubjed^     Mr.  Fraacis  Sacon  &d. 
As  to  the  prerogative  royal  of  the  prince,,  for  my  owa 
part,  I  ever  allowed  of  it ;  and  it  is  fuch  as  I  hope  wiJl 
never  be  difciriTed^    The  queen,  as  (he  is  our  foveieign> 
hath  both  ao  enlarging  Md  reftraiolng  power.    For  by* 
her  prerogative  Ihe  may  fee  at  liberty  things  reflrataed  by 
i^atute  lav/  or  otherwife,  aad  fecondly,  by  her  prerogative 
ihe  may  reftrain  things  vhkrh  be  at  hberty.     For  the  firft, 
fhe  may  grant  a  mn  oh/hnU  contrary  to  die  penal  Uws«— « 
With  regard  to  monopolies^  and  fueh  like  cafes,  the  cafe 
hajth  ever  been  to  humble  ourfelves  luito  her  majefiy,  and 
by  petition  deftre  to  have  our  gri^vasces  remedied^  efpc- 
daily  when  the  remedy  toiicheth  .her  fo  nigh  in  point  of 
prerogative.-**!  fay,  and  I  fay  it  agaio^  that  we  ought  aot 
to  deal,    to   judge,  or  meddle  with  her  majefty's  pxero* 
gattve.     I  wifli  therefore  every  man  to  be  careful  of  thia> 
bufinefs.     1>t.  Bennet  faid,  He  that  goeth  about  to  debate 
her  majefty's    prerogative    had    need    tio    walk  warily^ 
Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  faid.  For  the  bill  itfelf,.  I  made  it^ 
and  1  think  I  underftand  it :    And  fajr  be  it  from   diis 
heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to  fpeak,  or  this  band* 
to  write  any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or  derogation  of 
,      her    majefty's  prerogative -royal    and    the    ftaie.  —  Mr, 
Speaker,  quoth  ferjeant  Harris,  for  ought  I  fee,  the  houlb 
moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition ;  it 
muil  then  begin  with  more  humiliation.     And  truly,  fir, 
the  bill  48  good  of  itfelf,  but  the  penning  of  it  is  fomewhat 
out  of  courfe.     Mr.  Montagu  faid,  the  matter  is  good  and 
honeft,  and  I  like  this  manner  of  proceeding  by  bill  well 
enough  in  this  matter.     The  grievances  are  great,  and  I 
would  note  only  unto  you  thus  much,  thai  the  laft  parlia* 
ment  we  proceeded  by   way  of  petition,   which    bad  no 
fuccefsful  ^fFedl.      Mr.  Francis  More  faid,  I  know  the 
queen's  prerogative  is  a  thing  curious  to  be  dealt  withal : 
Yet  all  grievances   are  not  comparable.     I  cannot  utter 
with  my  tongue,  or  conceive  with  my  hearty  the  great 
grievances  that  the  town  and  couiur}^  for  which  I  fcrve, 

fuifcrcth 
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iiiffereth  by  fome  of  thefe  monopolies.  It  bringcth  the 
general  profit  into  a  private  hand,,  and  the  end  of  all  this 
is  beggary  and  bondage  to  the  fubje£ls.  We  have  a  Isiw 
for  the  true  and  faithful  currying  of  leather :  There  is  a 
patent  fets  all  at  liberty  notwithftanding  that  ftatute.  And 
to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  do  any  thing  by  ^&  of  parUament, 
when  the  queen  will  undo  the  fame  by  her  prerogative  I 
Out  of  the  fpirit  of  humiliation,  Mr.  ^Speaker,  I  do  fpeak 
itt  there  is  no  z€t  of  her's  that  hath  been  or  is  more  de* 
rogatory  to  her  own  majefty,  more  odious  to  the  fubjed, 
more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  granting 
of  thefe  monopolies.  Mr.  Martin  faid,  I  do  fpeak  for  a 
town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a  country  that  groaneth 
and  languiflies,  under  the  burden  of  monfirous  and  un«- 
confcionable  fubftitutes  to  the  monopolitans  of  ftarch,  tin, 
iifh,  cloth,  oil,  vinegar,  fait,  and  I  know  not  what ;  nay, 
|what;iot/  The  principaleft  commodities  both  of  my  town 
^od  .country  are  engroft  into  the  hands  of  thefe  blood- 
fuckers  of  the  common-wealth.  If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lieing  let  blood,  be  left  ftill  languilhing  without  any  re- 
medy, ho\^  can  the  good  eftate  of  that  body  ftill  remain  i 
Such  is  the  ftate  of  my  town  and  country ;  the  traffic  is 
taken  away,  the  inward  and  private  commodities  are  taken 
away,  and  dare  not  be  ufed  without  the  licenfe  of  thefe 
monopolitans.  If  thefe  blood-fuckers  be  ftill  let  alone  to 
fuck  up  the  beft  and  principaleft  commodities,  which  the 
earth  there  hath  given  us,  what  will  become  of  us,  from 
whom  the  fruits  of  our  own  foil  and  the  commodities  of 
our  own  labour,  which,  with  the  fweat  of  our  brows,  even 
up  to  the  knees  in  mire  and  dirt,  we  have  laboured  for, 
ihall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  fupreme  authority,  which  the 
poor  fubje£t  dare  not  gainfay  ?  Mr.  George  Moore  faid, 
Dve  know  the  power  of  her  majefty  cannot  be  reftrained  by 
^ny  SiA ;  why  therefore  fliould  we  thus  talk  ?  Admit  we 
^ould  make  this  ftatute  with  a  non  objlante  \  yet  the  queen 
may  gr;int  a  patent  with  a  non  ohjianie^  to  crofs  this  mn 
fihftante.  I  think  therefore  it  agreeth  more  with  th^  gra- 
vity and  wifdom  of  this  houfe  to  proceed  with  all  humble« 
xiefs  by  petition  than  bill.  Mr.  Downland  faid.  As  I 
would  be  no  let  or  overvehement  in  any  thing,  fo  I  am  not 
fottifli  or  fenfelefs  of  the  common  grievance  of  the  com« 
jmonwealth.  If  we  proceed  by  way  of  petition,  we  can 
Jiaye  no  more  gracious  anfwer  than  wc  had  the  laft 
Vo^.  V»  Mm,  parliament 
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parliament  to  our  petition.  But  fince  that  parliameat  we 
have  no  reformation.  Sir  Robert  Wroth  faid,  I  (peak^ 
and  I  fpeak  it  boldly,  thefe  patentees  are  worfe  than  cfer 
they  were.  Mr.  Haywaid  Townfend  propofed,  that  they 
fhould  make  fuit  to  her  majefly,  not  only  to  repeal  all  mo- 
nopolies grievous  to  the  fubjed,  but  alfe  that  it  would 
pleafe  her  majefty  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  make  an 
a<a  that  they  n^^ight  be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  eSkSty 
than  they  are  at  the  common  law,  without  the  ftrengtb  of 
her  prerogative.  Which  though  we  might  now  do^  and 
the  a£l  being  fo  reafonable,  we  might  afliire  ourfdvcs  her 
majefty  would  not  delay  the  pafiing  thereof,  yet  we,  her 
loving  i'ubjecls,  &c,  would  not  offer,  without  her  privity 
and  confent  (thecaufe  fo  nearly  touching  her  prerogative)) 
or  go  about  to  do  any  fuch  afl. 

On  a  fubfequent  day  the  bill  againft  monopolies  was 
again  introduced,  and  Mr.  Spicer  (aid.  It  is  to  no  purpofe 
to  offer  to  tie  her  majefty's  hands  by  ad  of  parliament^ 
when  (be  may  loofen  herfelf  at  her  pleafure.  Mr.  Davies 
faid,  God  hath  given  that  power  to  abfoiute  princes  w^hich 
he  attributes  to  himfelf.  DIxi  quod  Dii  iJKs.  (N.  B. 
This  axiom  he  applies  to  the  kings  of  £ngland.}  Mr. 
fecretary  Cecil  faid,  I  am  fervant  to  the  queen,  and  before 
I  would  fpeak  and  give  confent  to  a  cafe  that  (hould  debale 
her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I  would  wifh  that  my  tongue 
were  cut  out  of  my  head.  I  am  fure  there  were  law- 
makers before  there  were  laws  :  (Meaning,  I  fuppofe,  that 
the  fovereign  was  above  the  laws. )  One  gentleman  went 
about  to  pofiefs  us  with  the  execution  of  the  law  in  an  an* 
cient  record  of  5  or  7  of  Edward  the  third.  Likely 
enough  to  be  true  in  that  time,  when  the  king  Was  afraid 
of  the  fubjedl.  If  you  ftand  upon  law,  and  difpute  of  the 
prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Brad^on  fays,  Prarogativam 
nojlram  nemo  audeat  difputare.  And  for  my  own  part,  I 
like  not  thefe  courfcs  fhould  be  taken.  And  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  (hould  perform  the  charge  her  majefty  gave  unto 
you  in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  not  to  receive 
bills  of  this  nature:  For  her  majefty's  ears  be  open  to  all 
grievances,  and  her  hands  firetched  out  to  every  man's 
petitions. — When  the  prince  difpenfes  with  a  penal  law, 
that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  fovereignty,  that  is  good 
and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montague  faid,  I  am  loth  to  fpeak 
What  I  know,  Vft,  perhaps,  I  (hould  di(i)leafe.  The  pre- 
rogative 
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rogatlve  royal  is  that  which  is  now  in  queftion,  and  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  ever  allowed  and  maintained. 
Let  us  therefore  apply  by  petition  to  her  majefty. 

After  the  fpealcer  told  the  houfe  that  the  queen  had  an- 
nulled many  of  the  patents,  Mr.  Francis  More  faid,  I  muft 
confefs,  Mr.  Speaker,,  I  moved  the  houfe  both  the  laft  . 
parliament  and  this,  touching  this  point ;  but  I  never 
meant  (and  I  hope  the  houfe  thinketh  fo)  to  fet  limits  and  ; 
bounds  to  the  prerogative  royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  \ 
that  thanks  ifaould  be  given  to  her  majefty  ;  and  alfo,  that  ' 
whereas  divers  fpecches  have  been  moved  extravagantly  in 
the  houfe,  which  doubtlefs  have  beerl  told  her  majefty,  and 
perhaps  ill  conceived  of  by  her,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apo- 
logize, and  humbly  crave  pardon  for  the  fame.  N.  B. 
Thefe  extrafts  were  taken  by  Townfend,  a  member  of 
the  houfe,  who  was  no  courtier ;  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  fpeeches  feems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  fide  :  It  will 
certainly  appear  ftrange  to.  us,  that  this  liberty  (hould  be 
thought  extravagant.  However,  the  queen,  notwithftand* 
ing  her  cajoling  the  houfe,  was  fo  ill  fatisfied  with  thefe 
proceedings,  that  Ihe  fpoke  of  them  peeviflily  in  her  con- 
cluding fpeech,  and  told  them  that  (he  perceived  that  pri- 
vate refpeds  with  them  were  privately  mafkcd  under  pub- 
lic prefence,     D'Ewes,  p.  619. 

There  were  fome  other  topics  in  favour  of  prerogative, 
ftill  more  extravagant,  advanced  in  the  houfe  this  parlia- 
ment. When  the  queftion  of  the  fubfidy  was  before 
them,  Mr.  ferjeant  Heyle  faid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel 
much  that  the  houfe  fhould  ftand  upon  granting  of  a  fub- 
fidy or  the  time  of  payment,  when  all  we  have  is  her  ma- 
jefty's,  and  (he  may  lawfully  at  her  pleafure  take  it  from 
us:  Yea,  (he  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lands  and 
goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  her  crown.  At  which  all  the 
houfe  hemmed,  and  laughed,  and  talked.  Well,  quoth 
ferjeant  Heyle,  all  your  hemming  (hall  not  put  me  out  of 
Countenance.  So  Mr.  Speaker  ftood  up  and  faid,  It  is  a 
great  diforder,  that  this  houfe  (hould  be  fo  ufed. — So  the 
faid  ferjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  fpoken  a  little 
while,  the  houfe  hemmed  again ;  and  fo  he  fat  down.  In 
bis  latter  fpeech,  he  faid,  he  could  prove  his  former  pofition 
by  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  king  John, 
king  Stephen,  &c.  which  was  the  occafion  of  their  hem- 
raiog.  D'Ewes,  p.  63 j.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  Heyle  was 
M  m  2        .  an 
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an  eminent  lawyer,  a  man  of  chara£ter.  Winwood,  vol.  h 
p.  29Q.  And  though  the  boufe  in  general  ihew«l  their 
difapprobation^  no  one  cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppofe 
thefe  monftrous  pofitions.  It  was  alfo  aflerted  this  (effian, 
that  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Roman  conful  was  poA> 
fefled  of  the  power  of  rejecting  or  admitting  motions  in 
the  fenate,  the  fpeaker  might  either  admit  or  rejed  biils 
in  the  houfc.  D'Ewes,  p.  677.  The  houfc  declared 
themfelves  againft  this  >opinion  ;  but  the  very  proposal  of 
it  is  a  proof  at  what  a  low  ebb  liberty  was  at  that  time  in 
England. 

In  the  year  1597,  the  judges  made  a  folemn  decree,  that 

(England  was  an  abfolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was 
the  head.  In  confequeitte  of  this  opinion,  they  deter* 
mined  that,  even  if  the  a£t  of  the  iirft  of  Elizabeth  had 
never  been  made,  the  king  was  fupreme  bead  of  the 
\  church ;  and  might  have  ereded,  by  his  prerogative,  fuch 
/  a  court  as  the  ecclefiallical  commiffion  ;  for  that  he  was 
I  the  head  of  all  his  fubjeds.  Now  that  court  was  plainly 
i  arbitrary :  The  inference  is,  that  his  power  was  equally 
abfolute  over  the  laity.  See  Cokeys  Reports,  p.  5. 
Caudrey*s  cafe. 


NOTE   [MM],  p.  471. 

\\T  E  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrifon,  in  book  ih 
^^  chap.  II.  fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  hanged  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves  and 
rogues  (bejidis  other  makfaSfors)  \  this  makes  about  two 
thoufand  a  year :  But  in  qudisn  Elizabeth's  time,  die  iame 
author  fays,  there  were  only  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred a  year  hanged  for  theft  aAd  robbery  :  So  much  had 
the  times  mended «  But  in  our  age  there  are  not  forty  a 
year  hanged  for  thofe  crimes  in  all  England.  Yet  Harri* 
fon  complains  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that  there  were 
fo  few  fuch  rogues  puntfhed  in  his  time.  Our  vulgar  pre- 
pofleOion  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  former  and  rude  ages 
is  Very  abfurd  and  ill  grounded.  The  fame  author  fays, 
chap.  10.  that  there  were  computed  to  be  ten  thoufand 
gypfles  in  England;  a  fpecies  of  banditti  introduced 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.j  and  be  adds^  that  there 
4  will 
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will  be  no  way  of  extirpatine  them  by  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  juftice :  The  queen  muft  employ  martial  law  againft 
them.  That  race  has  now  almoft  totally  difappeared  in 
England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  where  there  were  fome 
remains  of  them  a  few  years  ago.  However  arbitrary 
the  exercife  of  martial  law  in  the  crown,  it  appears 
that  no  body  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  entertained  any 
jcaloufy  of  ijt. 


NOTE  [NN],  p.  481. 

HARRISON,  in  his  Defcription  of  Britain^  printed  in 
1577,  ^^^  the  foU9wtng  pajfagty  chap.  13.  Certes, 
there  is  no  prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful  fort 
of  fliips  than  the  queen's  majefty  of  England  at  this  pre* 
lent ;  and  thofe  generally  are  of  fuch  exceeding  force,  that 
two  of  them  being  well  appointed  and  furnifiied  as  they 
ought,  will  not  let  to  encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them 
of  other  countries,  and  either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to 
flight,  if  they  may  not  bring  them  home.— The  queen's 
highnefs  hath  at  this  prefent  already  made  and  furniChed  to 
the  number  of  one  and  twenty  great  fhips,  which  lie  for  the 
moft  part  in  Gillingham  road.  Befide  thefe,  her  grace  hath 
other  in  hand  alfo,  of  whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come 
about,  I  will  not  let  to  leave  fome  farther  remembrance. 
She  hath  likewife  three  notable  gallies,  the  Speedwell,  the 
Tryeright,  and  the  Black  Galley,  with  the  fight  whereof, 
and  the  reft  of  the  navy- royal,  it  is  incredible  to  fay  how 
marvellouflv  her  grace  is  delisted  ;  and  not  without  great 
caufe,  fith  oy  their  means  her  coafts  are  kept  in  quiet,  and 
fundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  otherwife  would 
invade  us.  Jfier  J^eaking  of  the  merchant  JhipSy  which  he 
fays  are  cemnumly  eflimated  at  f event een  or  eighteen  hundred^ 
he  continues.  1  add,  therefore, .  to  the  end  all  men  fhould 
iinderftand  fomewhat  of  the  great  maffes  of  treafure  daily 
employed  upon  our  navy,  how  there  are  few  of  thofe  fiiips  of 
the  firft  and  (econd  fort  .(that  is  of  the  merchant  fliips), 
that  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  fail,  are  not  worth 
one  thoufand  nounds,  or  three  thoufand  duckats  at  the 
leaft,  if  they  ihould  prefently  be  fold.  What  fliall  we 
then  think  of  the  navy-royal,  of  which  fome  one  veiTel  is 

worth 
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worth  two  of  the  otheri  as  the  fliipwrigbt  has  often  foM 
me  ? — It  is  poffible  that  fome  covetous  perfon,  hearing  this 
report^  will  either  no^credit  at  all,  or  fuppofe  money  fo 
employed  to  be  nothing  profitable  tOiCbe  queen's  coffers, 
as  a  good  hufband  faid  once,  when  be  heard  that  provifions 
ihould  be  made  for  armogr,  wijfhing  the  queen's  money  to 
be  rather  laid  put  to  foni.e  fpeedier  return  of  gain  unto  ber 
grace :  But  if  he  wift  that  the  good  keeping  of  the  fea  is 
the  fafeguard  of  our  land,  he  would  alter  his  cenfure,  and 
foon  give  over  his  judgment.  Speaking  of  the  f9rijb^  tbU 
author  faysy  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath  been  dcftroyed 
within  thefe  few  years,  and  I  dare  affirm,  that,  if  wood  do 
go  fo  faft  to  decay  in  the  next  hundred  years  of  grace,  as 
they  have  done,  or  are  like  to  do  in  this,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  fea-coal  will  be  good  merchandize  even  in  th^  city 
of  London.  Harrifon's  pfOpheeyujcas  fulfilled  in  a  very 
few  years )  for  about  1615,  there  werellWo  hundred  faU 
employed^  in  carrying  coal  to  London.  See  Anderfoo, 
vol.  u  p.  494* 


NOTE   [OOJ,  p.  487. 

T  IFE  of  Burleigh  publifbed  by  Collins,  p.  44.  The 
-^  author  hints,  that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  confidered 
only  as  fmall  in  a  man  of  Burleigh's  rank.  His  words  are, 
his  plate  was  not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  tboufand  p$unds  : 
That  he  means  pounds  weight  is  evident.  For,  by  Bur- 
leigh's will,  which  is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman 
gives  away  in  legacies,  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four 
thoufand  pounds  weight,  which  would  have  been  above 
twelve  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  value.  The  remainder 
he  orders  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions;  the  half 
to  his  eldef}  Ton  and  heir ;  the  other  half  to  be  divided 
equally  among  his  fecond  fon  and  three  daughters.  Were 
we  therefore  to  underft^nd  the  whole  value  of  his  plate  to 
be  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling)  be 
left  not  the  tenth  of  it  to  the  heir  of  his  family. 
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NOTE  [PP],  p,488. 

HARRISON  fays,  "  the  greateft  part  of  our  building 
<^  in  the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  confifteth 
^'  only  of  timber,  caft  over  with  thick  clay  to  keep  out 
**  the  wind.  Certes,  this  rude  kind  of  building  made  the 
^<  Spaniards  in  queen  Mary's  days  to  wonder ;  but  chiefly 
**  when  they  faw  that  large  diet  was  ufcd  in  many  of  thefe 
««  fo  homely  cottages,  infomuch  that  one  of  no  fmall  re- 
*«  putation  amongft  them  faid,  after  this  manner;  thefe 
^  Englifli,  quoth  he,  have  their  houfes  made  of  fticks  and 
*>  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  fo  well  as  the  king. 
*<  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  goal 
*^  fare  in  fuch  coarfe  cabins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet 
*'  in  their  princely  habitations  and  pahces.  The  clay 
*<  with  which  our  houfes  are  commonly  impftnnelled  is 
««  either  white,  red,  or  blue."  Book  ii.  chap.  12.  The 
author  adds,  that  the  new  iioufeS  of  the  nobility  are  com..^ 
monly  of  brick  or  ftone,  and  that  glafs  «rindows  Were  be* 
ginning  to  be  ufed  in  England. 


NOTE    [CLQJ,   p.491- 

fin  H  E  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Afcham,  the 
'*'  queen's  preceptor.  **  It  is  your  fhame  (I  fpcak  to 
f*  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England),  that  one 
"  maid  ihould  go  beyond  ye  all  in  excellency  of  learning, 
•*  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  fix  of  the 
**  bcft  given  gentlemen  of  this  court,  and  all  they  together 
**  fhow  not  fo  much  good  will,  fpend  not  fo  much  time, 
•*  beftow  not  fo  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  conftantly, 
*'  for  the  encreafe  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the 
*'  queen's  majefty  hcrfelf.  Yea,  I  believe  that,  befides 
"  her  perfeft  readinefs  in  Latin,  Italian,  French  and 
**  Spanifb,  (he  readeth  here  now  at  Windfor  more  Greek 
**  every  day,  than  fome  prebendary  of  this  church  doth 
f*  Latin  in  a  whole  week. — Amongft*  all  the  benefits 
**  which  God  had  biefled  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge 
jj  of  ChrilVs  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greateft,  tha^ 
"it 


J 
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*'  it  pleafed  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minifter  in 
••  fetting  forward  thcfe  excellent  gifts  of  learning/'  &c. 
Page  242.  Truly,  fays  Harrifon,  it  is  a  rare  thing  widi 
us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  bat  his  own  lan- 
guage; and  to  fay  how  many  gentlewomen  and  ladies 
there  are  that,  befides  found  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  are  thereto  no  lefs  fkilful  in  the  Spanifh, 
Italian,  and  French,  or  in  fome  one  of  them,  it  refteth  not 
in  me,  fith  I  am  perfuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen do  furroount  in  this  bdialf,  fo  thefe  come  Kttie  or 
jiothing  at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  indu&rjr 
God  continue*— The  ftranger,  that  entereth  in  the  court 
of  England  upon  the  fudden,  fhail  rather  imagine  himfe^f 
fo  come  into  fome  public  fchool  of  the  univerfity,  where 
many  give  ear  to  bne  that  readeth  unto  them,  than  int» 
9,  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer  thus  with  thde  of  other 
nations.  Defcription  of  Britain,  book  ii.  chap.  15.  By 
this  account  the  court  had  profited  by  the  example  of  the 

Jueen :  The  fober  way  of  life  pradUed  by  the  ladies  of 
Elizabeth's  court  appears  from  the  fame  author.  Read* 
iog^  fpinning,  and  needle  work,  occupied  the  elder  j  mufic 
the  youn^en    Id,  ibid. 
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